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PREFACE 


A  half  century  ago  medicine  was  more  an  art  than  a  science.     The 

}  of  American  medical  colleges  stood  wide  open  to  welcome  all 

4io  came  as  students,  and  if  they  showed  a  desire  to  learn,  possessed 

'enough  elementary  education  to  enable  them  to  read  their  text-books 

and  write  their  examination  papers,  no  questions  were  asked  as  to  their 

acquaintance  with  the  physical  and  biologic  sciences. 

A  few  of  the  professors  were  men  learned  in  science  or  letters,  but 
the  greater  number  knew  the  subjects  they  taught,  understood  "prac- 
tice" or  the  art  of  their  profession,  and  little  else,  looking  with  sus- 
picion or  distrust  upon  their  colleagues  who  "wasted  their  time" 
upon  the  pursuit  of  the  collateral  sciences. 

There  was  no  science  of  parasitology.  Parasites  were  zodlo)^c 
curiosities  that  occasionally  intruded  into  the  sphere  of  medical  ac- 
tivity. Most  of  the  text-books  informed  the  reader  that  the  Tsenia 
solium  was  the  common  tapeworm  of  the  United  States,  not  because 
the  writer  knew  the  worm  or  had  identified  it,  but  because  the  Euro- 
pean text-books  which  he  used  in  compiling  his  own,  so  informed  him. 
Thus  he  misinformed  his  readers.  If  the  student  learned  how  to  kill 
a  tapeworm,  how  to  cause  the  expulsion  of  round  worms  (Ascaris 
tumbricoides)  and  seat-worms  (OxjTiris  vermicularis)  he  could  well 
rest  satisfied.  Additional  information  might  be  needed  by  those  who 
engaged  in  missionary  work  in  the  tropics,  but  that  was  a  matter  that 
concerned  them  alone. 

Now  all  has  changed.  The  necessities  of  commerce  have  led  'to 
Buch  extensive  geographic  explorations  that  the  entire  surface  of  the 
earth  has  been  explored  and  charted.  Ethnologic  investigators  have  un- 
covered the  location,  lite  and  habits  of  many  formerly  unknown  peoples. 
The  demand  for  ivory,  furs,  rubber,  and  other  commodities  of  wild, 
and  especially  tropical  countries,  has  been  followed  by  the  dissemina- 
tion of  white  men  throughout  the  world.  Improvement  in  transpor- 
tation, increase  in  commerce,  the  exploitation  of  the  savage  by  the 
ciWlized  peoples,  the  exigencies  of  war,  in  tropical  wildernesses,  car- 
ried on  for  the  purpose  of  faciUtating  the  exchange  of  commodities, 
have  all  greatly  increased  the  number  of  nif  dical  men  whose  time  is 
largely  spent  amid  new  and  unusual  surroundings  in  which  they  6nd 
new  and  strange  diseases,  some  of  which  they  and  their  patients  bring 
tack  to  their  European  or  American  homes. 
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PREFACE 


i  half  century  ago  medicine  was  more  an  art  than  a  science.  The 
i  of  American  medical  colleges  stood  wide  open  to  welcome  all 
came  as  students,  and  if  they  showed  a  desire  to  learn,  possessed 
gh  elementary  education  to  enable  them  to  read  their  text-books 
and  write  their  examination  papers,  no  questions  were  asked  as  to  their 
acauaintance  with  the  physical  and  biologic  sciences. 

RA  few  of  the  professors  were  men  learned  in  science  or  letters,  but 
greater  number  knew  the  subjects  they  taught,  understood  "prac- 
"  or  the  art  of  their  profession,  and  little  else,  looking  with  aus- 
on  or  distrust  upon  their  colleagues  who  "wasted  their  time" 
m  the  pursuit  of  the  collateral  sciences. 
There  was  no  science  of  parasitology.  Parasites  were  zoologic 
iosities  that  occasionally  intruded  into  the  sphere  of  medical  ac- 
tivity. Most  of  the  text-booka  informed  the  reader  that  the  Tienia 
soUum  was  the  common  tapeworm  of  the  United  States,  not  because 
the  writer  knew  the  worm  or  had  identified  it,  but  because  the  Euro- 
pean text-books  which  he  used  in  compihng  his  own,  so  informed  him. 
Thus  he  misinformed  his  readers.  If  the  student  learned  how  to  kill 
1  a  tapeworm,  how  to  cause  the  expulsion  of  round  worms  (Asearis 

lumbricoidos)  and  seat-worms  (Oxyuris  vermicularia)  he  could  well 
rest  satisfied.  Additional  information  might  be  needed  by  those  who 
engaged  in  missionary  work  in  the  tropics,  but  that  was  a  matter  that 
concerned  them  alone. 

Now  aU  has  changed.     The  necessities  of  commerce  have  led  to 
^H^^ieh  extensive  geographic  explorations  that  the  entire  surface  of  the 
^^^■vth  has  been  explored  and  charted.     Ethnologic  investigators  haveun- 
^^^^prered  the  location,  life  and  habits  of  many  formerly  unknown  peoples. 
^^^Tte  demand  for  ivory,  furs,  rubber,  and  other  commodities  of  wild, 
and  especially  tropical  countries,  has  been  followed  by  the  dissemina- 
tion of  white  men  throughout  the  world.     Improvement  in  transpor- 
tation, increase  in  commerce,  the  exploitation  of  the  savage  by  the 
civilized  peoples,  the  exigencies  of  war,  in  tropical  wildernesses,  car- 
ried on  for  the  purpose  of  facihtating  the  exchange  of  commodities, 
^^^ve  all  greatly  increased  the  number  of  medical  men  whose  time  is 
^^^fitaely  spent  amid  new  and  unusual  gurroundings  in  which  they  find 
^^^Bw  and  strange  diseases,  some  of  which  they  and  their  patients  bring 
^^^^Bck  to  their  European  or  American  homes. 
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PREFACE 


A  half  ccDtury  ago  medicine  waa  more  an  art  than  a  science.  The 
doors  of  American  medical  collegee  stood  wide  open  to  welcome  all 
who  came  as  students,  and  if  they  showed  a  desire  to  learn,  possessed 
enough  elementary  education  to  enable  them  to  read  their  text-books 
and  write  their  examination  papers,  no  questions  were  asked  as  to  their 
acquaintance  with  the  physical  and  biologic  sciences. 

A  few  of  the  professors  were  men  learned  in  science  or  letters,  but 
the  greater  number  knew  the  subjects  they  taught,  understood  "prac- 
tice" or  the  art  of  their  profession,  and  Uttle  else,  looking  with  sus- 
picion or  distrust  upon  their  colleagues  who  "wasted  their  time" 
a  the  pursuit  of  the  collateral  sciences. 

There  was  no  science  of  parasitology.     Parasites  were  zoologic 
riosities  that  occasionally  intruded  into  the  sphere  of  medical  ac- 
IiTity.     Most  of  the  te.\t-books  informed  the  reader  that  the  Tfenia 
l^um  was  the  common  tapeworm  of  the  United  States,  not  because 
'the  writer  knew  the  worm  or  had  identified  it,  but  because  the  Euro- 
pean text-books  which  he  used  in  compiling  his  own,  so  informed  him. 
Thus  he  misinformed  his  readers.     If  the  student  learned  how  to  kill 
a  tapeworm,  how  to  cause  the  expulsion  of  round  worms  (Ascaris 
l^tumbricoides)  and  seat-worms  (Oxyuria  vermicularis)  he  could  well 
»t  satisfied.     Additional  information  might  be  needed  by  those  who 
engaged  in  missionary  work  in  the  tropics,  but  that  was  a  matter  that 
concerned  them  alone. 

Now  all  has  changed.  The  necessities  of  commerce  have  led  to 
such  extensive  geographic  explorations  that  the  entire  surface  of  the 
earth  has  been  explored  and  charted.  Ethnologic  investigators  have  un- 
covered the  location,  hfe  and  habits  of  manyformcrlyunknown peoples. 
sThe  demand  for  ivory,  furs,  rubber,  and  other  commodities  of  wild, 
md  especially  tropical  countries,  has  been  followed  by  the  dissemina- 
ion  of  white  men  throughout  the  world.  Improvement  in  transpor- 
tation, increase  in  commerce,  the  exploitation  of  the  savage  by  the 
civilized  peoples,  the  exigencies  of  war,  in  tropical  wildernesses,  car- 
ried on  for  the  purpose  of  facihtating  the  exchange  of  commodities, 
have  all  greatly  increased  the  number  of  medical  men  whose  time  is 
1  largely  spent  amid  new  and  unusual  smroundings  in  which  they  find 

I  new  and  strange  diseases,  some  of  which  they  and  their  patients  bring 
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The  genera!  rapid  advance  of  scientific  knowledge,  especially  the 
■ogress  of  physics,  chemistry  and  biology,  inevitably  reacted  upon 
medicine,  stimulating  the  scientific  spirit,  demanding  reeeanh  upon 
its  obscure  problems,  and  requiring  a  new  type  of  student  whose  prepa- 
ration for  medicine  must  include  at  least  a  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  collateral  and  fundamental  sciences. 

To  gain  admission  to  the  medical  college  it  became  necessary  to 
know  physics,  biology  and  chemistry.  In  the  college  the  instruction 
ceased  to  be  didactic  and  clinical.  It  became  practical  as  well;  the 
laboratory  and  the  microscope  became  essential  to  it. 

The  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  the 
evolution  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  the  discovery  of  the  specific 
-  bacteria  of  many  of  the  infectious  diseases,  the  discovery  of  the  malarial 
Plasmodium,  of  the  cause  of  kala-azsj-  and  of  sleeping  sickness,  changed 
the  general  attitude  of  the  medical  profession.  It  was  recognized 
that  many  well  known  diseases  were  caused  by  inicroparasites,  others 
might  be.  Parasitologic  investigations  were  worth  while;  students 
ought  to  be  instructed  how  to  conduct  then).  Thus  parasitology,  n 
subject  essentially  biologic  gradually  became  medical,  and  took  its 
place  in  the  medical  curriculum  as  too  important  to  be  longer  neglected. 
The  subject  has  in  a  few  years  grown  to  great  proportions  and  to 
great  importance.  It  is  now  considered  that  at  least  a  third  of  the 
human  diseases  are  caused  by  parasites. 

The  author  has  for  twenty  years  interested  himself  in  parasitology 
and  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  studied  in  pubhc  health  labora- 
tories at  home  and  abroad  and  to  have  served  on  sanitary  commissions. 
After  years  of  teaching  he  now  endeavors  to  bring  together  the  facts 
of  parasitology  in  a  form  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  phy- 
sician. The  following  pages  reflect  his  personal  experiences  and  pre- 
sent the  facts  of  the  subject  in  a  form  sufficiently  brief  to  make  it  a 
text-book — the  modern  tendency  is  to  be  encyclopedic — and  suffi- 
ciently full  not  to  omit  any  important  fact  or  method. 

The  ever  changing  nomenclature  of  parasitology  is  a  continued 
source  of  embarrassment  to  students.  One  scarcely  knows  that  a 
worm  is  called  Ankylostoma  before  he  finds  that  the  name  is  changed 
to  Agchylostoma,  scarcely  learns  to  recognize  it  in  print  l>efore  he 
finds  it  spelled  Ancylostoma,  and  there  are  chances  that  tiefore 
long  he  may  meet  with  it  in  the  form  Agkylostoma.  An  orgaiiisin 
well  known  asEndameba  is  suddenly  called  Loeshia,  and  Trypanosoma 
ugandense,  about  the  time  he  gets  well  acquainted  with  it,  suddenly 
becomes  Castellanella  caatellanii. 

The  author  has  kept  himself  informed  upon  these  changes  of  nomen- 
clature, but  confesses  that  he  is  not  in  favor  of  them  e.\cept  when  definite 
improvement  can  be  shown.     He  therefore  has  made  conscientious 
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eBorU  to  follow  the  rul^  of  the  International  Committee  upon  Zod- 
logical  NomenclaturOi  and  has  avoided  the  introduction  into  his*  book 
of  certain  new  generic  and  other  nam^  that  have  not  yet  been  generally 
adopted. 

To  certain  of  his  friends  and  colleagues  the  author  is  deeply  in- 
debted for  assisting  him  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  takes  this  opportunity 
to  render  them  his  sincere  thanks. 

D.  RiVAS. 

UNiVBRsrrT  OF  Pbnnbtlvania,  Philadelphia, 

May,  1920 
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INTRODUCTORY 


CHAPTER  I 
HISTORY  OF  PARASITOLOGY 

In  primitive  times  many  cm-ious  bt'liofs  existtd  hs  to  the  origin 
of  disease.  Thus  diseases  were  attributed  to  Kupernatural  causes, 
such  as  evi],  offended  spirits,  Divine  punishment,  astronomic  phenom- 
ena, etc.,  and  many  of  these  beliefs  still  prevail  in  certain  countries. 
Although  primitive  people  did  not  understand  the  cause  of  disease, 
they  nevertheless  possessed  a  general  knowledge  of  medicinal  plants, 
u«ing  them  in  the  treatment  of  their  ailments,  as  is  shown  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  system  of  primitive  medicine  among  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Aryan,  Aztec,  Inca,  and  other  races. 

The  Aryan  race  possesses  the  Ayurveda,  a  medical  book  that  is 
believed  to  have  originated  directly  with  Brahma;  it  was  later  cor- 
rected by  Charaka,  whose  name  it  bears.  This  race  also  possesses 
another  book,  by  Susruta,  in  which  fevers  are  attributed  to  the  bites  of 
moaquitoa. 

There  are  also  numerous  evidences  that  the  Indian  doctors  pos- 
sessed a  fair  knowledge  of  diabetes  mellitus,  dysentery,  syphilis,  phthi- 
sis, and  diseases  due  to  worms,  but  the  date  of  these  books  is  not  known. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Egyptians  had  some  knowledge  of  the  pres- 
ence of  hookworm  in  the  intestine.  The  Ebors  papyrus,  which  dates 
back  to  about  1550  b.c.  besides  containing  information  concerning 
remedies  for  diseases  of  the  stomach,  abdomen  and  urinary  bladder, 
also  gives  an  account  of  a  disease  called  'AAA'  and  'UHA.',  caused 
by  Heitu,  probably  ankylostoma,  although  it  may  possibly  refer  to 
uscaris,  tape-worm,  or  oxyuris,  whichj  being  passed  by  the  rectum, 
would  easily  be  recognized. 

In  the  Book  of  Numbers  a  disease  is  described  caused  by  fiery 
serpents,    which    probably   refers   to    guinea-worm    {Dracunculus  or 
Filaria  mediTiensis),  and  it  appears  that  Moses  taught  the  Jews  how 
to  extract  the  worm  by  means  of  winding  it  around  a  stick. 
17 
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The   classification   of  diseases  into   acute    (plague)   ajid    cbroi 
(leprosy)   disorders,  which  was  made  during  the  Mosaic  period, 
very  imperfect,  but  the  careful  hygienic  measures  of  the  time,  and 
the  division  of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean,  so  that  the  peo^^ 
could  avoid  those  that  were  infested,  show  clearly  that  the  Jews  had 
some  knowledge  of  certain  parasitic  diseases,  and  were  also  familiar" 
with  the  mode  of  transmission  by  eating  flesh  infested  with  thi 
parasites  that  are  easily  seen,  such  as  beef  and  pork  tape- 
Hippocrates  (460  B.C.)  distinguished  intermittent  from  continuoi 
fever,  differentiated  the  three  types  of  malarial  fever  (tertian,  quartan^ , 
and  subtertian),  noted  their  occurrence  during  summer  and  autumn 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  swampy  localities  and  after  rain. 

Agatharchides  (170  B.C.)  described  dracunculus;  Celsus  (29  b.c.) 
divided  malaria  into  benign  and  malignant  forms;  Aretceus  (30-90 
A.D.)  studied  dysentery;  and  Galen  (131-210  a.d-.)  gave  a  careful  de- 
scription of  tertian  and  quartan  malarial  fever. 

Paulua  (1700)  gives  an  interesting  summary  of  medicine  from 
the  time  of  Galen  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  his 
fourth  book  refers  to  the  flat  and  round  worms  and  to  ascaris  and' 
dracunculus. 

Modem  medicine  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  the  domioEt- 
tion  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  and  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  With 
the  importation  into  Europe  of  di.'jeases  peculiar  to  the  Orient,  such 
:i3  leprosy,  plague,  typhus  fever,  and  probably  syphilis,  the  particular 
attention  of  physicians  was  aroused.  Although  these  diseases  may 
have  existed  in  western  Europe  since  the  Roman  domination,  they 
were  apparently  not  so  prevalent  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
medical  men  of  earlier  times.  Strict  quarantine  regulations  were 
enforced  against  leprosy,  and  a  systematic  study  of  this  and  of  other 
diseases  was  begun. 

The  introduction  into  Europe  of  Jesuit's  bark,  or  quinin,  in  1670, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  specific  value  of  the  drug  in  the  treatment 
of  malaria,  served  to  differentiate  malaria  from  other  dise-ases  with 
which  it  had  been  confounded.  The  foundation  of  modem  parasite 
ology  was  laid,  however,  when  it  was  recognized  that  parasites  were 
the  common  causes  of  disease. 

Though  round  and  tape-worms  were  known  to  the  ancients,  it 
was  not  until  1379  that  the  first  trematode,  Fasciola  kepaiica,  waa 
discovered  by  de  Brie  in  the  liver  of  a  sheep.  The  knowledge  of  this 
parasite  was  extended  by  Gabucinus  (1547),  LeetiwenhOek  (1675), 
Swammerdam,  Rosenhof  (1758),  Mtiller  (1777),  and  Zeder.  In  1800 
Zeder  gave  the  name  "sucking-worm"  to  these  animals,  and  Rudolphi, 
in  1803,  suggested  the  name  Trematodes  {"pierced  with  holes"). 

The  knowledge  of  parasites  has  been  greatly  advanced  since  the 
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dJBCOVCTy  of  the  hookworm  (Ankylostonia  duodenale)  by  Dubini  in 
1838;  of  Schistosoma  by  Bilharz  in  1851;  of  Opiathorckis  noverca  by 
Cobbold  in  1859;  of  Filaria  by  Demarquay  in  1863;  and  of  Paragoni- 
mus  westermanii  by  Kerbert  in  1878. 

Of  great  importance  have  been  the  classic  studies  of  Leuckart 
and  van  Beneden  on  Trematodes;  of  Thomas,  who,  in  1883,  worked 
out  the  life  history  nf  Fasciola  hepatica,  and  of  Kiichenmeister,  who, 
in  1851,  proved  by  feeding  experimenls  that  the  cysticerci  of  Redi 
and  Zeder,  considered  by  them  as  a  separate  species  of  animal,  were 
only  the  larval  stage  of  tape-worms,  two  hosts  being  required  in  the 
life  lustory  of  these  parasites. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  work  of  Sonsino,  Perroncito, 
Braun,  and  Looss,  who  demonstrated  the  penetration  of  the  larva  of 
the  hookworm  through  the  akin,  and  of  Stiles,  who,  in  1902,  differen- 
tiated the  two  species  uf  the  parasite,  Ankyhstotna  duodenale  and 

yifeetUor  americanue.    Stiles's  observations  have  been  corroborated 
LooBS   and   others.     More  recently  important  contributions  on 

["iarasitology  have  been  made  by  Railliet,  Blanchard,  and  Bnimpt  in 
Paris;  Lanstow,  Sambon,  and  Leiper  in  London;  Ashburn,  Craig, 
Musgravc,  and  others  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  Miura  and  Kat- 
surada  in  Japan,  and  Castellani  and  others  in  India. 

Demarquay.  in  1863,  in  Paris,  discovered  a  MicrojUana  in  the 
riiid   from  a  hydrocele;  Wucherer,   in   1866,  and  Lewis,  in   1868, 

I  found  it  in  the  urine.  Lewis  also  found  it  in  the  blood  and  Bancroft 
in  1876-77.  discovered  the  adult  filaria  in  an  abscess.  Manson,  how- 
ever, stands  out  preeminently  in  that  he  showed,  in  1881,  the  relation 
between  filariasis  and  elephantiasis.  In  the  following  year  he  demon- 
strated the  periodicity  of  the  appearance  of  the  embrj'os  in  the  periph- 
eral blood;  and  as  early  as  1877  h.e  observed  the  development  of 
micro&laria  in  the  mosquito,  and  suggested  the  possible  transmission 
of  the  parasite  by  this  insect,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  the  study 
of  the  development  of  the  malarial  parasite  in  the  mosquito. 

Protozoan  organisms  were  recognized  by  Leeiiwenhfiek  in  1675, 
and  the  first  life  history  was  worked  out  in  Vorticella  by  Tembley 
in  1744. 

The  first  parasitic  protozoan  of  man  to  be  discovered  was  Balan- 
tidium  coH,  which  was  found  by  Malmsten  in  1856.  Lamblia  intesli- 
natis  was  discovered  by  LambI  in  1859;  and  Davaine  discovered 
TrichofnoTias  hominis  in  1864.  These  three  parasites  inhabit  the 
large  intestine,  and  are  regarded  as  the  cause  of  certain  diarrheas  in 
man. 

As  early  as  1860  Lambl  described  the  presence  of  motile  amebte  in 
the  stools  of  a  case  of  diarrhea,  and  in  1870  Lewis  found  the  same 
organism  in  a  case  of  cholera.     In  1875  Loach  found  the  parasite  in  a 
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case  of  chroiiic  diarrhea,  and  named  it  Amcelm  coli.  Sonsino,  Koch, 
and  Kartulis  corroborated  Losch's  observation,  and  pointed  out  the 
proliable  relation  of  the  paraaite  to  dysentery.  Other  observers, 
however,  such  as  Orusai,  Celli,  etc.,  found  similar  organisms  in  healthy 
persons.  Kruae  and  Pasquale  first  suggested  (he  possible  existence 
of  two  species  of  ameba— one  pathogenic  and  the  other  innocuous. 
In  1905  Schaudinn  confirmed  the  opinion  that  there  were  two  species, 
one  being  non-pathogenic;  to  this  he  gave  the  name  of  Entamaba 
coli,  and  to  the  pathogenic  variety  he  gave  the  name  of  E.  histolytic 
The  latter  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of  tropical  dysentery  and  of  an: 
hie  abscess  of  the  liver. 

The  discovery,  by  Laveran,  in  1880,  of  the  malarial  parasite,  i 
that  of  Goigi,  Marchiafava,  Celli,  Bignami,  and  others,  who  differen- 
tiated three  varieties  of  the  parasite  (tertian,  quartan,  and  quotid- 
ian), demonstrated  the  asexual  cycle  of  the  parasite  in  the  blood  of 
man,  and  established  its  relation  to  the  chnical  manife-stations  of  thfL 
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Adopting  the  suggestion  of  Manson  that  the  malarial  parasite 
developed  like  microfilaria  in  the  body  of  the  mosquito,  llosa  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  the  development  of  a  bird  parasite  (Proteosuraa)  in 
Culex,  and  Grassi  showed  the  development  of  the  tertian  malarial 
parasite  of  man  in  Anopheles.  These  observations  were  quickly  veri- 
fied by  Marchiafava,  Celli,  Bignami,  Dionisi,  and  others,  but  the  name 
of  Schaudinn  stands  out  prominently  in  this  connection,  for  in  his 
classic  work  on  the  Coccidia  he  had  4)reviously  demonstrated  i 
lar  Ufe  history.  Thus  the  theory  of  the  transmission  of  malaria 
mo.'^quitos  was  proved. 

Among  the  flagellates,  Ford,  in  1901,  discovered  a  trypanosoma 
in  the  human  blood  to  which  Dutton,  in  the  following  year,  confirming 
Ford's  observation  gave  the  name  of  T.  gambiensis;  he  noted  its  occur- 
rence in  sleeping  sickness;  Castellani,  in  1902,  found  the  parasite  in  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid.  These  observations  and  those  of  Bruce.  Nabarro, 
and  others  finally  established  the  fact  that  Trypanosoma  gambienH 
was  the  cause  of  the  "  sleeping  sickness"  in  Africa,  and  that  the  pai 
was  transmitted  to  man  by  the  "tsetse  fly,"  Glossina  palpalis. 
1900  Leishman  found  peculiar  intracellular  bodies  (Leiskmania  di 
vani),  in  cases  of  Indian  "kala-azar;"  these  were  later  shown  to 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  1909  Chagas  found  that  the  Trypat 
soma  cruzi  was  the  cause  of  American  trypanosomiasis. 

AH  these  discoveries,  however,  are  based  on  the  work  of  Evi 
who,  in  1880,  found  the  Trypanosoma  evansi  to  be  the  cause  of 
thus  demonstrating  the  fact  that  trypanosomes  maj'  be  pathogei 
although  these  organisms  had  previously  been  regarded  as  harml 
Other  important  discoveries  were  that  of  Bruce,  who  found  7".  (w 
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*  be  die  cause  of  "Nagana,"  and  that  of  Kougpl,  who  discovered 
at  T.  equiperdum  was  the  cause  o£  "dourine," 

As  regards  the  spirochetes,  Obermeier  in  1873  discovered  the  spiro- 
chete of  relapsing  fever.  This  was  believed  to  be  a  solitary  variety, 
hut  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  Nabarro,  Todd,  Koss.  Diitton,  Novy, 
ami  others,  four  distinct  kinds  of  spirochptcs  arc  now  recognized, 
causing  respectively  the  European,  African,  Indian,  and  American 
forms  of  relapsing  fever.  Schaudinn,  in  1905.  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  Treponema  pallidtim  as  the  cause  of  syphilis;  and  C'astellani 
round  T.  pertenue  to  be  the  cause  of  "yaws," 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  discovery  by  Babes,  in  1888, 
of  a  small  protozoon,  Babesia  bigeminum,  commonly  known  as  Piro- 
plasma,  in  the  blood  of  cattle;  this  is  now  rceognized  as  being  the  cause 
of  "Texas  fever."  Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  work  of 
Smith  and  Kilbourne,  who  showed  that  the  transmission  of  the  para- 
site is  accomphshod  by  a  tick.  Inasmuch  as  the  "spotted  fever"  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  also  transmitted  by  the  tick,  it  was  suspected 
that  a  Babesia  might  also  be  the  cause  of  that  disease,  but  nothing 
definite  has  been  determined.  Ricketts  described  a  bacillus-like 
organism  found  in  this  disease,  and  otliers  have  observed  certain 
intercellular  bodies. 

In  recent  years  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  study 
of  certain  protozoa-like  bodies,  to  which,  because  of  their  usual  occiu-- 
rence  inside  of  the  cell,  the  name  "cell  inclusions"  or  "inclusion 
bodies"  is  commonly  given.  These  bodies  were  first  described  by 
Negri,  who,  in  1903,  discovered  them  in  cases  of  hydrophobia.  Negri 
bodies  are  now  regarded  as  protozoa,  and  as  being  the  cause  of 
hydrophobia.  Somewhat  similar  bodies  have  been  found  in  scarla- 
tina, variola,  etc.,  but  their  precise  nature  has  not  been  definitely 
determined. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  in  this  connection  of  certain  forms  of 
life  that  are  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  under  the  microscope,  and 
that  are  capable  of  passing  through  the  pores  of  the  finest  porcelain 
filter.  To  these  bodies  the  collective  name  of  "filterable  virus"  has 
been  given.  For  many  years  the  existence  of  such  ultramirroscopic 
forms  of  life  had  been  suspected,  but  it  was  not  until  1898  that  LoefHer 
and  Frosch  showed  that  the  virus  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  could  pass 
through  the  finest  porcelain  filter.  In  1899-1900  Frosch  and  Rivas 
made  similar  observations  with  chicken  pest,  and  Beijernick  also 
observed  similar  results  with  the  mosaic  disease  of  the  tobacco  plant, 

Some  conception  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done  along  thia  line 
is  shown  by  the  number  of  diseases — thirty  in  all — now  attributed  to 
the.sc  ultramicroseopic  organisms.  Among  the  diseases  produced  by 
filtrable  vims  some  are  peculiar  to  man,  e.g.,  yellow  fever,  typhus  fever, 
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poliomyelitis,  moUuscum  contagiosum,  etc. — whereas  others  occur 
in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  as,  for  example,  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, hydrophobia,  and  the  like. 

Bacteriology  undoubtedly  has  been  an  important  contributing  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  parasitology,  because  it  has  at  least  served  to 
differentiate  bacterial  from  protozoan  diseases.  Nevertheless  all 
knowledge  concerning  the  etiology  of  disease  is  based  on  the  evolution 
of  the  microscope.  This  valuable  instrument  has,  as  it  were,  developed 
a  ''sixth  sense''  in  man,  and  placed  the  science  of  bacteriology  and  of 
protozodlogy  upon  a  firm  basis. 
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CHAPTEH  II 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  PARASITOLOGY  AND  PARASITES 

Parasitology  and  its  Object — Mode  of  In vestigatioB. ^Nomenclature.^ 
Definition  of  a  Parasite:  Symbiosia:  Commensalisin;  Parasitism, — Habitat. — 
Varieties  of  Parasites  and  Degree  of  Parasitism. — Life  History. — Teleology  of 
Parasites.— Mode  of  Dissemination  and  Transmission. — Vitality  of  Parasites: 
Intensity  of  Infection. — Effect  ot  Parasitism  upon  the  Parasite. — Effect  of  Para- 
sitism upon  the  Host. — Pathogenesis  in  Parasitic  Infestation. — Defense  of  the 
Organism. — Ultimate   Fate   of   Parasites. — Pseudo-parasiteB. 

Parasitology  and  its  Object. — Parasitology  is  the  science  that  deals 
with  the  life  history  of  plants  and  animal)!  living  at  some  stage  of 
their  life  cycle  wholly  or  in  part  in  or  upon  other  plants  or  animals. 
The  name  parasite  is  given  to  such  organisms  since  they  are  dependent 
for  their  subsistence  upon  a  host,  in  whom  they  produce  more  or  less 
grave, disturbances,  i.e.,  morbid  changes. 

Parasitology  deals  primarily  with  the  morphology  of  the  parasite. 
It  treats  of  the  biology  and  life  history  from  the  development  of  the 
egg  or  germ  to  the  adult  stage;  the  physicochemical  agencies  favorable 
or  detrimental  to  the  development  and  life  of  the  parasitic  organism; 
the  mode  of  infestation  or  the  means  by  which  it  gains  entrance  to  the 
body  of  the  host;  and  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  host  as  the 
result  of  the  mechanical,  toxic,  or  infectious  activities  of  the  organism. 

Parasitology  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  pathology,  determining,  as 
it  does,  the  biologic  causes  of  disease,  the  locahzation  of  the  parasite 
in  the  body,  and  the  agencies  concerned  in  the  production  of  morbid 
changes.  It  furnishes  a  plausible  explanation  for  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease.  Nevertheless  a  knowledge  of  the  life  history  and  of  the 
eflFect  of  environmental  conditions  is  of  untold  value  in  hygienic 
prophylaxis  and  in  general  sanitation. 

Mode  of  Investigation. — -In  order  to  prove  the  parasitic  nature  of 
a  suspected  org^mism,  it  ia  necessary  that  it  be  introduced  into  a  favor- 
able host.  Progress  in  the  study  of  human  parasitology  has  been 
slow,  owing  to  the  fact  that  experimentation  on  human  beings  is 
interdicted  and  generally  condemned.  Some  parasitic  diseases  are 
common  both  to  man  and  to  the  lower  animals,  as  for  instance,  trichi- 
niasis,  etc.  Under  such  circumstances,  by  experimenting  upon  sus- 
ceptible animals,  many  doubtful  points  in  human  parasitology  can  be 
satisfactorily  cleared  up  and  the  means  (or  curing  or  preventing  dis- 
ease discovered.     The  advantages  thus  gained,  however,  may  be  offset 
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by  the  fact  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  control  the  spread  of  a  dis- 
ease among  animals,  even  after  its  cause  and  prophylaxis  are  thor- 
oughly understood.  In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  epidemics 
and  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  many  diseases,  it  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  hygienista  and  physicians  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
parasitic  diseases  of  animals. 

Nomenclature.— As  the  result  of  international  agreement,  natural- 
ists now  follow  certain  fixed  rules  as  regards  nomenflature.  Every 
living  organism  has  been  given  two  names:  The  first  or  generic  name 
indicat«s  the  genus,  and  the  second,  or  specific  name,  indicates  the 
species,  and  are  derived  from  the  Latin  or  Greek;  e.g.,  Fasciola  hepalica. 
The  subspecies  usually  have  three  names,  as,  for  example,  Tcntia 
echinococcus  midlUocularis. 

The  name  of  the  species  frequently,  but  not  necessarily,  indicates 
some  distinctive  characteristic,  as  that  of  shape,  habitat,  color,  etc.,  or 
it  may  take  the  name  of  the  aiithor  who  first  described  it.  The  name 
of  a  family  is  usually  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  idw,  and  that  of  a 
sub-family,  true,  to  the  radical  of  the  oldest  genua  in  the  family.  The 
common  house-fly,  Musca  domeslica,  may  be  taken  as  an  example:  thus 
the  species  is  domestica,  the  genus  Musca,  the  sub-family  Musctrta, 
the  family,  Muscidis;  the  suborder,  Brachycera;  the  order,  Diptera, 
and  the  class  Inseda;  which  belongs  to  the  phylum  Artkropoda. 

In  describing  the  species,  the  name  of  the  author  (often  abbrevi- 
ated) and  the  date  on  which  the  description  first  appeared  are  always 
given;  for  instance,  Fasciola  hepalica  was  named  by  Linnteus  in  1758, 
and  should  be  written  Fasciola  kepaticaJAnn.,  1758.  This  same  author 
in  1758  gave  the  name  Cukx  bifurcalus  to  a  certain  variety  of  mos- 
quito. Meigen,  in  1818,  observing  that  there  were  structural  differ- 
ences of  considerable  importance  between  certain  of  the  species  in  the 
genus  Culex,  provided  for  them  by  constructing  a  new  genua,  namely. 
Anopheles.  Where  such  conditions  exist  the  specific  name  remains  the 
same,  but  the  name  of  the  author  is  added  in  parenthesis,  indicat- 
ing that  the  genua  of  the  species  has  been  changed;  as,  for  instance, 
Anopheles  bifuTcatus  (Linn.,  1758). 

Definition  of  a  Parasite.— When  two  organisms  habitually  live 
together,  the  relationship  is  designated  biologically  as  symbiosis, 
each  organism  being  called  a  syrnbiont.  If  the  relationship  is  one  of 
mutual  advantage,  that  is,  if  each  supplies  the  other  with  substances 
that  are  useful  or  essential  to  its  existence,  as  is  the  case,  for  example, 
between  Bacillus  radidcola  and  leguminous  plants,  this  constitutes 
what  is  known  as  mutualism. 

If  one  symbiont  lives  on  the  other  {the  host)  without  either  benefit- 
ing or  injuring  it,  the  smaller  symbiont  is  called  an  inquitine  or  a 
commensal,  and  such  symbiotic  relationship  is  known  as  commetisalism. 
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Thus  the  smiill  pea-crab  (Pinnotheres)  is  a  commensal  living  within 
the  shell  of  an  oyster,  but  feeding  independently  of  it.  Other  exam- 
ples are  found  among  certain  ti-ematodes  that  have  an  ectoparasitic 
existeoee  on  the  gills  and  about  the  mouths  of  fishes. 

When  the  smaller  organism  lives  either  temporarily  or  permanently 
in  or  upon  and  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  deriving  its  food  from  it 
but  giving  nothing  in  return,  it  is  called  a  parasite:  and  the  symbiotic 
relationship  that  exists  between  the  two  is  known  as  parasitisrn. 
The  term  parasitism,  therefore,  implies  the  subsistence  of  one  organism, 
—the  smaller  (the  parasite)^n  or  upon  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
othet^-the  larger  (the  host) — to  the  detriment  ot  the  latter. 

Habitat. — ■Parasites  have  been  foimd  in  every  portion  of  the  human 
body,  but  certain  structures  seem  to  be  especially  well  adapted  to  their 
life  requirements.  This  is  dependent  in  large  measure  upon  some 
physicochemical  property  inherent  in  the  part  affected.  If  the  para- 
site fails  to  reach  the  suitable  organ  or  tissue,  or  in  the  case  of  its  ex- 
perimental transplantation  to  an  organ  or  a  tissue  that  is  not  adapted 
to  its  requirements  it  generally  dies. 

Ascaris  and  "hookworm"  inhabit  the  small  intestine;  Tricho- 
ecphnlus,  the  cecum;  Fasciola  hepatica,  the  Uver;  Paragonimua  wester- 
manii,  the  lungs,  and  Filaria  bancrofti,  the  lymphatics.  TheHo 
parasites  may,  however,  be  found  at  some  distance  from  their  usual 
or  normal  habitat;  thus  Ascaris  has  been  found  in  the  stomach; 
Fasciola  kepalica,  in  the  lung,  and  Paragonimus,  in  the  liver.  The  term 
"erratic  parasite"  is  applied  to  a  parasite  that  is  found  in  an  unusual 
situation,  an  irregularity  not  uncommonly  associated  with  exception- 
ally marked  infestment,  concomitant  disease  of  the  host,  or  other 
complications  that,  by  changing  the  chemistry  of  a  part,  make  it  a 
suitable  environment  for  the  paraaite.  This  may  also  explain  the 
occasional  occurrence,  in  man,  of  certain  parasites  peculiar  to 
animals,  a  condition  that  has  been  termed  "occasional  parasitism" 
by  Davaine. 

Variety  of  Parasites  and  Degree  of  Parasitism.— The  parasites  of 

n  are  divided  into  two  main  groups,  namely,  ectoparasttee  and  evdo- 
irasites.     The  former  term  is  applied  to  those  parasites  that  live 

porarily  or  permanently  upon  the  outside  of  the  body — on  the  skin 
"or  its  appendages  or  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  normal  external 
cavities  (mouth,  ear,  nose,  etc.).  Sarcoples  scabiei  and  many  fungi 
are  ectoparasites.  The  second  terra  is  applied  to  those  parasites  that 
live  within  the  host,  as,  for  example,  Plasmodium  malaria  and  Fasci- 
ola kepalica.  To  some  organisms  the  parasitic  life  is  indispensable  to 
their  existence,  and  to  them  the  name  of  obligatory  parasites  has  been 
given;  among  these  are  the  Plasmodium,  Trypanosoma,  Trichinella, 
etc.     Organisms  that  do  not  require  a  parasitic  existence  are  termed 
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optional  or  facullaltve  parasiles-  As  examples  of  the  Iatt«r  the  diptera 
larvffi  and  Strongyiotdes  intestinalii  may  be  cited. 

Wheu  the  parasite  visits  the  host  only  at  intervals,  it  is  called  an 
occasional,  temporary,  or  periodic  parasite,  as  e.g.,  fleas,  ticks,  leeches, 
mosquitos,  and  bedbugs.  When  the  parasite  remains  in  the  host  from 
early  life  until  maturity,  it  is  known  as  a  permanent  parasite;  the  tape- 
worms, Trichinella  and  Plasmodium,  are  examples  of  permanent  para- 
sites. It  will  be  si?nD  that  all  permanent  parasites  are  obligatory 
parasites,  but  that  all  obligatory  parasites  are  not  necessarily  perma- 
nent parasites.  Finally,  the  name  zoo-parasite  is  applied  to  animal 
parasites,  and  the  name  phylo-parasite  is  given  to  vegetable  organisms. 

Life  History. — The  life  of  the  parasites  in  general  differs  in  no 
essential  way  from  that  of  free  living  forms,  except  that  they  commonly 
require  a  special  environment  or  host  for  their  development.  There 
are  two  methods  of  development,  the  direct  and  the  indirect.  In  the 
former  method  no  intermediate  Lost  is  required,  whereas  in  the  latter 
a  second  host  in  necessary  to  complete  the  life  history.  As  a  rule,  the 
more  dependent  the  parasite  is  upon  its  host,  the  more  likely  is  its  life 
cycle  to  be  compUcated.  Thus,  among  unicellular  parasites,  the  life 
cycle  of  Endameba  histolytica  (the  parasite  of  tropical  dysentery), 
for  instance,  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  life  cycle  of  E.  colt 
(a  saprozoon  of  the  large  intestine),  or  from  any  of  the  free-living 
forms  of  ameba.  Endam^a  histolytica  may  be  taken  as  illustrative 
in  this  case,  since  it  represents  a  low  degree  of  parasitic  life.  Like  E. 
colt,  E.  histolytica  feeds  chiefly  on  decayed  matter  and  inhabits  the 
large  intestine,  although  in  marked  infestment  it  may  invade  the 
liver.     The  entire  existence  of  this  parasite  is  extracellular. 

A  higher  form  of  parasitic  life  is  represented  by  the  Coccidia,  a 
species  of  which  inhabits  the  bile-ducts  of  rabbits.  The  parasite  lives 
an  intracellular  existence  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  bile-passages, 
but  is  not  known  to  exist  in  the  blood.  The  life  cycle  of  this  parasite 
is  more  compUcated,  and  although  it  requires  only  one  host,  the  asexual 
reproduction,  or  schizogony,  is  sharply  differentiated  from  the  sexual, 
or  sporogony. 

The  highest  type  of  parasitic  evolution  among  protozoa  may  be 
said  to  be  represented  by  the  hematozoa  of  malaria,  which  have  an 
;i.'*exual  intracellular  existence  in  the  erythrocytes,  and  an  extracellular 
sexual  development  in  the  mosquito. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  parasitic  protozoa  applies  also  to 
parasitic  metazoa.  Thus  the  life  cycle  of  Strongyloides  intestinalis, 
which  is  a  facultative  parasite,  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of 
some  of  the  free-living  nematodes.  As  the  parasitic  habit  becomes 
better  developed,  as  in  Ascaris,  Ankylostoma,  Trichinella,  etc.,  the 
life  history  becomes  more  complex;  it  is  more  complex  inFilarta,  which 
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requires  two  hosts  for  its  complete  development.  Cestodes  and  trema- 
todes  alao  have  complicated  life  cycles.  In  the  life  history  of  oblif^atc 
parasites,  such  as  Fasdola  hepatica,  for  instance,  there  are  two  free 
living  larval  stages  and  two  parasitic  stages  in  two  different  hosts, 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  in  order  to  corapleti' 
its  life  history  a  parasite  may  need  to  establish  a  residence  in  one  or 
two  hosts.  This  peculiarity  divides  these  organisms  into  two  main 
groups— tlie  7nonoxenous,  requiring  one  host,  and  the  heteroxenous, 
requiring  two  hosts.  Amebse,  coccidia,  ankylostoma,  fleas,  Uce,  etc., 
are  examples  of  nionoxenous  parasites.  Such  parasites  may  either 
pass  their  entire  existence  in  or  on  the  host  {e.g.,  lice),  or  a  portion  of 
their  development  may  take  place  apart  from  the  host,  as  is  the  case 
in  amebffl,  coccidia,  ankylostoma,  fleas,  etc.  During  this  outside  exist- 
ence the  parasite  undergoes  certain  changes  preparatory  to  and  essen- 
tial for  its  successful  entrance  and  retention  in  another  host.  Thus 
.\tnebfe  and  coccidia  undergo  encystmcnt;  ascaris  develops  into  a 
larva,  and  in  ankylostoma,  the  larva,  after  escaping  from  the  egg  be- 
comes encysted  in  one  of  its  moults. 

The  malarial  parasite  Fasciola  hepatica,  Filaria  bancrofU,  and 
ichinella  are  examples  of  heteroxenous  parasites.  The  host  in  which 
le  parasite  undergoes  .-icxual  reproduction  is  called  tjie  primary  or 
definitive  host,  whereas  that  in  which  it  undergoes  asexual  reproduction, 
or  merely  a  stage  of  development,  is  called  the  secondaTy  or  intermediate 
host.  Thus  the  mosquito  is  the  primary  and  man  the  second- 
ary host  of  the  Plasmodium  of  malaria;  a  man  or  a  sheep  may  be  the 
primary  host  and  a  snail  the  secondary  host  of  Fasciola  hepatica.  In 
certain  cases,  such  as  that  of  Trypanosoma  gambiensis  (the  cause  of 
sleeping  sickness),  which  requires  a  second  host  for  its  transmission, 
the  tsetse  fly  is  perhaps  the  primary  host;  the  life  history  of  this  para- 
site and  its  sexual  reproiiuction  arc  not  as  yet  completely  understood. 

Teleology  of  Parasites. — -It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than 
theorize  upon  the  way  in  which  the  parasitic  mode  of  life  has  been 
adaptated.  The  habits  of  the  parasites  and  their  behavior  and  varied 
adaptations  suggest  their  descent  from  related  independent  forms  of 
life.  Thus,  probably  in,  the  same  mimner  in  which  pathogenic 
bacteria  are  believed  to  have  originated  from  saprophytes — i.e., 
through  changes  and  adaptation  to  new  environments— so  among  the 
zooparasites  similar  changes  and  adaptations  are  seen  that  show  a 
gradual  transformation  from  the  free  living  and  saprozoic  life  to  the 
typical  parasitic  existence. 

Among  the  rhizopods,  Endamaba  coli,  for  instance,  probably  origi- 
nated from  a  free-living  ameba,  which,  by  being  repeatedly  swallowed, 
acquired  a  parasitic  habit  £.  coli;  aad  this,  under  pecuhar  circumstances 
aoJ  with  a  more  markedly  accentuated  parasitic  existence,  may  have 
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given  rbe  to  Endamaeba  histolytica,  which  is  an  obligate  parasite  and 
the  cause  of  tropical  tiysentcpy  in  man.  E.  histolytica,  though  mani- 
festing a  tendency  to  migrate  to  the  liver,  does  not  llvp  in  the  blood. 
Recent  studies  have  shown  the  common  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween rhizopods  and  sporozoa,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  the 
course  of  parasitic  evolution,  some  such  endameba  as  E.  histolytica 
became  a  coccidium  and  later  a  parasite  of  the  blood,  as  a  lower  form  of 
hematozooQ  from  which  finally  the  hematoaoon  of  malaria  may  have 
originated. 

Among  the  flagellates  the  same  gradation  perhaps  exists.  It  is 
possible  that  the  free  living  forms  of  spirochetes  found  in  wat«r  gave 
rise  to  the  parasitic  ones  found  in  the  lower  animals,  and  these  to  the 
occasional  parasites,  as  in  Vincent's  angina,  found  in  the  mouth  of 
man.  From  these  pathogenic  species  may  have  originated,  sucli  as 
Spirochieta  recurrentis,  the  cause  of  relapsing  fever;  Treponema  per- 
lenue,  the  cause  of  yaws;  and  T.  pallidum,  the  cause  of  syphilis,  tt  isof 
interest  to  note  that  morphologically  the  two  organisms  T.  perlenue 
and  T.  pallidum  are  almost  identical;  and  the  diseases  caused  by  them, 
yaws  and  syphilis  respectively,  have  many  things  in  common,  so  that 
in  a  broad  sense  it  might  be  conjectured  that  the  syphilitic  treponeiaa 
represents  a  malignant  variety  of  the  treponema  of  yaws. 

Similar  examples  are  found  among  trypanosomes;  from  the  sapro- 
zoie  type  of  crithidia  and  herpetomona,  foimd  in  the  digestive  traet 
of  insects  and  invertebrates,  one  may  imagine  a  transition  to  the  para- 
sitic, but  apparently  nonpathogenic,  species,  as  Trypanosoma  roto- 
torium  at  the  frog,  and  Trypanonoma  Lewim  of  the  rat;  whereas  from 
such  varieties  as  these  the  pathogenic  types,  T.  brucei,  T.  cquiperdtim, 
etc.,  and  finally  T.  gambiensc,  the  cause  of  sleeping  sickness,  and  T. 
cnizi,  the  cause  of  trypanosomiasis  Americana  in  man,  may  have 
originated. 

The  parasitic  habit  and  pathogenic  properties  of  these  blood  para- 
sites may  l>e  traced  through  evolution  and  adaptation  to  the  new  environ- 
ment. Thus  the  saprozoic  crithidia  and  herpetomonas  in  the  intestine 
of  a  biting  insect,  reaching  the  salivary  glands  or  proboscis,  could  easily 
inoculate  a  vertebrate  during'feeding;  and  although  primarily  they 
may  be  destroyed  in  the  new  environment,  in  time  they  become 
adapted  to  live  in  the  blood  as  parasites  (T.  lemsi),  finally  becoming 
pathogenic  {T.  brucei,  T.  gamhiense).  The  fact  that  any  parasitic 
trypanosome,  when  artificially  cultivated  in  ordinary  culture-media, 
returns  to  its  primitive  type  (crithidia  and  herpetomona)  may  be 
another  argument  in  favor  of  its  saprozoic  origin. 

Among  the  higher  forms,  the  trematodes,  for  example,  we  also 
find  all  gradations;  from  the  ectoparasites  foimd  on  the  surface  of 
frogs  and  fish,  or  on  the  gills  and  about  the  mouth,  to  the  eudo- 
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parasites  in  higher  animals  and  in  man.  The  nematodes  also  offer 
interesting  examples  of  parasitic  adaptation.  Strongytoides,  for 
instance,  was  divided  into  two  distinct  species:  S.  intestinalis,  para- 
'xitic  in  the  small  intestine,  and  S.  slercoralis,  saprozoic  in  the  soil. 
lUckart  showed  that  both  species  were  succeeding  generations  of 
one  life  cycle,  in  which  the  parasitic  form  {S.  inlestinalis)  is  merely 
a  female  organism  derived  from  the  saprozoic  female  and  transmitted 
in  the  larval  stages  to  man  and  animals  through  the  skin  (Durn  and 
Mazocchi).  A  pecuUarity  about  this  parasite  is  that  only  the  female 
is  found  in  man,  a  fact  that  may  be  due  to  the  death  of  the  male 
shortly  aft«r  fertilization,  as  Is  the  case  with  trichinella.  Some  authors 
l>eUeve  this  worm  to  he  hermaphroditic,  the  male  organs  disappearing 
shortly  after  performing  their  function;  others  regard  the  organism  as 
a  part henogene tic  female.  Whichever  theory  is  correct,  this  nematode 
presents  a  low  grade  of  parasitic  evolution,  since  it  can  adapt  itself 
cither  to  the  free  living  or  to  the  parasitic  life,  according  to  the 
environment.  The  gradual  evolution  in  nematodes  is  further  ilUis- 
trat«l  in  the  life  history  of  ankylostonia,  ascaris,  and  trichinella, 
respectively,  and  finally  in  filaria,  which  represents  the  highest 
degree  of  parasitic  existence. 

A  similar  parasitic  evolution  also  takes  place  among  insects. 
Thus  some  hcmiptera,  originally  subsisting  on  the  juices  of  plants, 
for  instance,  in  biting  for  purposes  of  defense  may  have  acquired  the 
hubit  of  feeding  on  blond,  and  thus  became  gradually  adapted,  first, 
to  a  facultative  type,  and  finally  to  the  obhgate  type  of  blood-sucking 
I>ftr&iMt^.  The  same  is  true  of  the  flies,  the  majority  of  which  have  a 
saprozoic  existence,  but  in  the  larval  stage  are  capable  of  living  as 
[mrasite.s  in  wounds  or  in  the  tissues  of  animals. 

Mode  of  Disseminatioa  and  Transmission. — A  review  of  the 
life  history  of  parasites  discloses  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous 
means  of  dissemination  and  propagation.  Generally  speaking,  in 
those  instances  in  which  the  parasitic  habit  is  best  developed,  the  eggs 
or  larvfe  are  carefully  deposited  in  surroundings  appropriate  for  their 
development.  As,  however,  the  parasitic  habit  becomes  mure  mark- 
wJIy  developed,  this  maternal  instinct  may  be  entirely  lost,  th<!  eggs 
or  larvaf  being  deposited  indiscriminately,  with  the  result  that  most 
jot  them  perish,  only  a  few  finding  their  way  into  the  hosts  appropriate 
'tot  their  further  development.  This  wastage  is,  however,  offset  by  a 
proportionate  overproduction  of  eggs  or  embryos.  It  is  probably  on 
ihie  account  that,  as  the  parasitic  mode  of  life  makes  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  parasite  to  secure  descendants,  the  reproductive  organs 
become  developed  out  of  all  proportion  to,  and  at  the  expense  of, 
other  organs,  which  latter  may  remain  rudimentary  or  disappear  en- 
tirely, as  in  the  case  of  the  tape-womis.    It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
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single  Tcenia  saginata  may  in  one  year  produce  150,000,000  e^s,  one 
of  which,  if  successfully  deposited  in  an  appropriate  host,  may  generate 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  segments  or  reproductive  organisms, 
each  capable  of  producing  hundreds  of  new  and  fertile  eggs. 

The  parasites  whoso  eggs  or  embryos  are  transmitted  directly  into 
another  host  are  so  few  in  number  that  this  mode  of  transmission 
may  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  As  a  rule,  the  germs,  eggs,  larva, 
etc.j  are  discharged  from  the  body  of  the  primary  host  in  the  soil  or 
water,  from  which  they  find  their  way  to  the  new  host;  or  they  may 
be  taken  into  the  body  of  a  secondary  host  by  another  route.  In  any 
case  they  are  likely  to  undergo  more  or  less  well-marked  develop- 
mental changes  or  metamorphosis  prior  to  their  successful  entrance 
into  the  new  host.  These  changes  may  consist  merely  of  encyslment 
(ameba,  coccidia),  or  they  may  represent  the  sexual  cycle  of  the  parasite 
(Plasmodium) ;  or  they  may  result  in  a  more  complicated  life  history 
with  complete  metamorphosis  (fasciola). 

As  a  rule,  blood  parasites  are  transmitted  through  the  bite  of  a 
blood-sucking  insect,  either  directly  (trypanosoma)  or  after  a  complex 
development  in  the  body  of  the  insect  (plasmodium). 

According  to  their  mode  of  transmission,  intestinal  parasites  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  Those  having  a  thick-shelled  egg, 
as,  e.g.,  trichuris,  ascaris,  oxyuris,  tenia,  etc.,  which  do  not  hatch 
outside  of  the  body  of  the  host,  though  the  larvie  may  develop  within 
the  egg,  being  first  set  free  in  the  stomach  or  in  the  intestine  of  the 
new  host;  and  (2),  those  having  a  thin-shelled  egg,  such  as  ankylos- 
toma  and  strongyloidos,  in  which  the  larvse  hatch  outride  of  the 
body  of  the  host  and  enter  the  new  host  through  the  skin  or  with 
the  food. 

It  may  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  parasitic  protozoa  of  the  intes- 
tinal tract  (araeba,  coccidia)  enter  the  body  of  the  host  in  an  encysted 
form;  the  blood  parasites,  except  Schistosoma,  are  transmitted  by 
blood-sucking  insects  (malaria,  trypanosomiasis,  filariasis),  and  the 
nematode  parasites  of  the  intestines,  except  ankylostoma  and  Strongy- 
loidea  intestinalis,  in  the  larva-egg  stage.  Trichinella  is  transmitted 
from  host  to  host  in  the  embryo  stage  encysted  in  the  muscle.  The 
cestodes  are  transmitted  both  in  the  embryo-egg  stage  (oncosphere) 
and  in  the  bladder-worm  stage  (cysticercus  or  plerocercoid) ;  and  the 
trematodcs  in  the  miracidial  or  in  the  encysted  cercarial  stages. 

Vitality  of  Parasites. — Some  parasites,  such  as  fleas,  bedbugs, 
ticks,  etc.,  may  go  without  food  for  months,  while  waiting  for  the 
proper  host. 

Among  the  protozoa  encystment  is  an  effective  means  of  protec- 
tion, the  impermeable  cyst-wall  preventing  dehydration  or  the  en- 
trance of  injurious  substances  from  without. 
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Intensity  of  Infection, — The  degree  of  parasitic  infestmcnt  and 
the  action  of  a  parasite  upon  the  host  are  governed,  to  a  great  extent,  by 
individual  conditions,  and  by  the  aurrounding  media.  Faulty  hygienic 
conditions,  improper  drainage,  etc.,  and  particularly  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  individual,  such  as  neglect  to  ebnnae  the  hands 
thoroughly,  and  laxity  as  regards  the  personal  hygiene,  are  potent 
factors  in  occasioning  infestnient  and  reinfestment  by  parasites  that 
have  a  direct  development,  such  as  oxyuris.  On  the  other  hand, 
swamps,  stagnant  water,  and  stables,  by  favoring  the  development  of 
mosquitos  and  flies,  predispose  to  the  occurrence  of  diseases  transmitted 
by  these  insects.  Suitable  temperature  and  humidity  in  the  tem- 
perate zones  or  in  mining  regions  aid  in  the  development  of  ascaris, 
ankylostonia,  etc.  The  eating  of  raw  meat  is  also  a  predisposing 
factor  to  infestment  by  tape-worms  and  trichinella. 

Age  also  plays  an  important  r&le  in  parasitism;  thus  children 
and  young  animals,  regardless  of  hygienic  conditions,  arc  more  sus- 
ceptible to  ascaris  than  are  adults  and  such  is  probably  the  case  in 
many  other  parasitic  diseases.  The  normal  resistance  of  the  body  is 
greater  in  some  individuals  than  in  others,  and  this  resistance  may 
be  so  marked  in  some  cases  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  immunity. 

Effect  of  Parasitism  upon  the  Parasite. — It  is  well  known  that  a 
parasitic  existence  always  entails  retrograde  or  atrophic  changes  in 
the  parasite.  Certain  structures  or  organs  that  would  be  essential 
to  the  free  living  animal  undergo  degeneration  or  may  entirely  disap- 
pear, whereas  others  that  are  suitable  to  the  new  environment  may 
undergo  development.  Thus  parasites  which  normally  are  winged, 
as  in  the  case  of  some  insects,  lose  their  wings;  whereas  in  others 
the  mouth,  limbs,  etc.,  undergo  modification  or  are  reduced  to  mere 
suckers,  hooks,  or  other  appendages  for  attachment  to  the  host.  As 
a  parasite  becomes  dependent  upon  the  host  for  its  nourishment  the 
digestive  system  becomes  merely  rudimentary  and  may  eventually 
disappear.  Thus  the  nematodes  are  generally  provided  with  a  com- 
plete intestinal  tract,  a  structure  that  is  rudimentary  in  the  trema- 
todes  and  entirely  absent  in  the  cestodea. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  parasites  in  general  is  their 
proliferative  power.     It  has  been  estimated  as  already  stated  that  a 

gle  Tania  sayinata  may  give  rise   to  150,000,000  eggs  each  year; 
I  medinensis  generates  millions  of  embryos,  whereas  the  vegeta- 

3  reproduction  of  Tcenia  echinococcus  (in  the  bladder-worm  stage)  * 
and  trematodes  (in  the  sporocyst  and  redia  stage)  is  almost  ualimited. 
This  peculiarity  is  of  great  importance  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
oi^nism,  for  as  the  maternal  instinct  of  parasites  to  lay  their  germs 
amid  the  proper  surroundings  or  within  an  appropriate  host  is  usually 
lo<8t,  these  germs  are  deposited  indiscriminately,  with  the  result  that 
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most  of  them  perish,  only  a  few  reaching  a  place  favorable  for  their 
complete  or  partial  development. 

Effect  of  Parasitism  upon  the  Host. — ^The  mere  presence  of  few  para- 
sites in  the  body  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  morbid  change  or 
metabolic  disturbance  of  importance  has  taken  place  within  the  host, 
except  when  their  location  is  such  as  to  impair  the  function  of  vital 
organs,  or  when  the  parasite  liberates  certain  products  that  are  toxic 
in  nature.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  infestation  by  para- 
sites gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  local  or  general  pathological  changes  that 
are  associated  with  a  group  of  s^nnptoms  peculiar  to  parasitic  disease, 
and  due  to  various  agencies,  such  as  (1)  toxic  action;  (2)  traumatic 
action;  (3)  mechanical  action;  (4)  irritative  and  inflammatiory  action; 
(5)  secondary  infection  or  complications;  and  (8)  probably  starvation 
by  impairment  of  the  metabolism  of  the  host. 

1.  Toxic  Action. — The  products  of  disassimilation  of  most  parasites 
are  usually  poor  in  toxins,  and  the  toxic  S3rmptoms  are  consequently 
few  and,  for  practical  purposes,  of  secondary  importance.  The  reac- 
tion to  the  bites  of  an  insect  is  usually  local;  the  symptoms  of  filariasis 
are  chiefly  mechanical,  etc.  The  rise  in  temperature  in  malarial 
fever  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  liberation  of  toxins  by  the  parasite 
during  sporulation.  The  sudden  and  acute  gastric  and  constitutional 
disturbances  in  trichiniasis,  occurring  a  few  hours  after  infestation, 
may  be  due  to  the  liberation  and  absorption  of  the  fluid  contained  in 
the  cysts  during  the  escape  of  the  embryos.  The  pernicious  anemia 
that  accompanies  ankylostomiasis  and  dibothriocephaliasis  has  been 
attributed  to  the  absorption  of  toxic  products  excreted  by  the  parasites. 
The  sarcocystin  liberated  by  Sarcocystis  is  said  to  be  very  toxic  for 
laboratory  animals.  All  these  toxic  symptoms,  however,  although 
undoubtedly  severe  in  a  few  instances,  are  of  short  duration,  mild  in 
character  in  the  majorit}'  of  cases,  and  never  constitute  the  chief 
feature  of  parasitic  diseases. 

2.  Traumatic  Action, — The  traumatic  action  of  parasites  upon  the 
host  is  illustrated  b}^  the  effects  produced  on  the  skin  by  the  bites  of 
insects  and  by  the  penetration  of  larvae  such  as  those  of  strongyloides 
and  ankylostoma;  by  the  ulceration  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  in 
schistosomiasis,  due  to  the  lodgment  of  eggs  in  the  submucosa;  by  the 
ulceration  of  the  intestine  in  ankylostomiasis,  and  other  lesions  pro- 
duced by  intestinal  parasites  in  general. 

3.  Mechanical  Action, — ^The  mechanical  action  of  parasites  upon 
the  host  is  one  of  great  importance.  Its  effect  is  well  shown  in  the 
obstructive  symptoms  occurring  in  filariasis  due  to  stasis  of  the  lymph, 
which  leads  to  lymphedema,  hyperplasia  of  the  skin  (Fig.  1),  and  ele- 
phantiasis. It  is  also  demonstrated  by  the  obstruction  of  the  pancre- 
atic or  biliary  ducts  or  of  the  lumen  of  the  appendix  by  ascaris  oroxyuris 
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Kg.  2).    The  phenomenon  of  compression  of  the  brain  by  Cystic 
Uuloif<F  and  the  obstruction  of  the  himen  of  the  capillaries  of  the  brain, 
metimes  seen  in  malaria,  are  well-known  examples  of  the  grave 


Fra-  2.— Seetioti  ol  the  appendix 
dClMat  of  Oxi/urit  trrmiciiiani.     Sections 
K  tlw  apiicndix. 

sequences  that  the  mechanical  action  of  parasiteB  may  exert  upon 
B  host  (Fig.  3). 
4.  Irritative  and  Inflammalory  Adion. — The  presence  of  a  parasite 
an  or  in  the  tissues  of  the  host,  as  a  rule,  is  the  cause  of  an 
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irritation  and  a  more  or  less  intense  chronic  inflammation,  which  may 
give  rise  to  fibrosis,  encapsulation  and  encystment  of  the  parasite,  or 
to  hyperplastic  changes,  with  the  formation  of  a  tumor-like  growth. 


Fio.  3.^ — SeotioQ  of  huii 


nialada   pBrasites,   Mp,  lodgtd  in   liie 


Glsriaais  BboHiag 


(Plate  II).  In  some  caaea  the  lesion  is  merely  local,  and  is  limited  to 
the  area  surrounding  the  parasite;  in  other  cases  it  may  gradu- 
ally extend  until  thf  entire  organ  is  involved  or  it  may  even  become 
generalized. 
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Puts  II. — Stomach  of  u  bsdger  (Tasddea  laxia)  infested  with  Phyaalapttra 
lyryida  ahowiog  the  paraaito  P,  attached  to  the  loucous  meiubraiie.  and  a  tumor-like 
uiftS  kt  T.  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  orenn  hy  the  paraAius. 
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As  typical  examples  of  irritation  and  chronic  inflammatory  lesions 
in  parasitic  affections  may  be  mentioned  the  chronic  ulceration  of  the 
intestines    in    amebic    or    schistosomic   dysentery;    gastro-intestinal 


Fia.  5. — Section  of  human  lung  rroni  a.  vsae  of  SchiatDBomiasia  showing  the  fonnk- 
rinn  of  typical  tuborclps.  T  and  T'  cauBed  by  the  irritation  of  the  eggs  of  the  parasiu, 
E.  un  the  lung  tissue.    Ge,  (tiant  relist  Ei,  pmlifcraird  epithelioid  cells. 


Fio.  fl. — Li\cr  of  a  ral  bit  mfe«(ed  «ilh  Corarfium  tunic  ili  shomtig  cncysiod  tnrma 
P,  in  (he  lumen  oF  the  bile  duct  Bd       "^ote  llie  adenoma  hke  proliferation  of  the  IhI# 

duct  caused  bj   the  pnmsite 

disturbances  seen  in  ankylostomiasis  and  in  other  parasitic  affec- 
tions of  the  mtestinc,  the  chronic  bronchitis  and  formation  of 
tubercles  in  paraEoniiiua''i';  and  »*chistosoimasis  of  the  lungs  {Fig,  5  and 
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Plate  III);  the  biliary  cirrhosis  and  adenoma-like  proliferation  of  the 
bile-ducts  produced  by  Faaciola  hepatica  and  Coccidium  cuniculi 
(Fig.  6). 

Treponema  paUidum  furnishes  a  typical  example  of  the  gradual 
extension  of  an  affection  from  an  external  focus  to  the  internal  organ. 
In  the  acquired  variety  of  syphilis  the  lesion  appears  first  at  the  site 
of  infection,  in  the  form  of  a  chancre;  later,  in  the  secondary  stage  of 
the  disease,  the  infecting  agent  becomes  disseminated  throughout  the 
body;  and  in  the  final  or  tertiary  stage  it  may  give  rise  to  general  fibro- 
sis of  the  internal  organs  and  to  arteriosclerosis.  In  the  congenital 
form  of  syphilis  the  lesions  involve  the  entire  body. 


5.  Secondary  Infections  or  Contplicalions. — The  presence  of  a  para- 
site in  proximity  to  the  normal  cavities  of  the  body,  in  the  lumen  of 
the  intestine,  or  in  such  organs  as  the  lungs,  liver,  etc.,  communicating 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  exterior,  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  host. 
Not  uncommonly  the  parasite  may  cause  destruction  of  the  surround- 
ing tissue  or  ulceration  of  the  part,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  a  resulting 
bacterial  infection  may  ensue.  This  is  well  illustratetl  in  cases  of 
extensive  ulceration  and  general  infection  in  ankylostomiasis,  in  acute 
inflammation  and  abscess  formation  in  the  lung  in  paragonimiasis, 
and  in  similar  conditions  in  the  liver  caused  by  the  presence  of  Fasdola 
hepatica. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  mere  presence  of  the  parasite  in 
the  body,  is  not  a  matter  of  immediate  danger  to  the  patient,  unless 
the  oi^anisms  are  found  in  exceptionally  large  numbers  or  are 
lodged  in  vital  oi^ans.     In  most  parasitic  infestments  death  when  it 
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occurs  is  du^  either  to  the  mechanical  action  of  the  parasite  upon  a 
vital  ocgan  or  to  secondary  bacterial  infection. 

6.  Starcaiion. — ^It  is  a  common  belief  among  the  laity  that  a  person 
infested  with  tape-  or  round-worm  eats  more  than  he  would  normaUy 
for  he  must  supph'  food  for  the  parasite  as  well  as  for  himself.  A 
voracioa?  appetite  is.  therefore,  believed  to  be  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
«fuch  infestation.  All  parasites  derive  their  sustenance  from  the  host 
hut  the  latter  does  not.  as  a  rule,  suffer  in  consequence  of  such  loss. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  blood-sucking  insects  actuaUy  feed 
ufion  our  blood,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  malarial  parasite,  by 
fhnAtroymg^  large  numbers  of  er>throcytes,  may  be  responsible  for  the 
improper  oxidation  of  the  tissues,  and  give  rise  to  metabolic  disturb- 
ances, thus  accounting  in  part  for  the  rapid  emaciation  and  general 


Vvi.  H.  -H\tftA  prr;paration  showing  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  erythrocytes  paraatiied 

\ty  the  ring  form  of  the  malaria  parasite  (subtertian). 

wfjaknem  ho  commonly  seen  in  the  acute  stage  of  those  cases  of  malarial 
f«*v<!r  in  which  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  erj'^throcytes  are  parasitized 

Pathogenesis  in  Parasitic  Infestments. — Bacterial  diseases  in 
K'^Minil  an;  characterized  by  sudden  onset  and  run  an  acute  course 
that  c/i/Im  cilJicr  in  complete  recovery  or  in  death.  Immunity  against 
Umi  inh'ctirig  fliHc;iHo  follows  in  most  cases,  and  unless  complications 
«cl,  in,  no  t,rac<!H  of  Uio  infection  remain.  Conversely,  diseases  caused 
f*y  anini;il  paraMih'H  arc;,  with  few  exceptions,  chronic  disturbances; 
\,Ut*.\r  onfii'l.  iPt  I'.low,  their  course  is  protracted,  and  complications  are 
\9rtim*  l,oi|i!Vilop;  fhoir  prognosis  is  uncertain.  Ck)mplete  recovery  is 
rM'i%f  an*l,  tin  \\\  th*-  majority  of  instances  no  immunity  is  conferred,  the 
|ial.l«?nt,  \t\  ilIvv/ivm  MUHccptihh;  to  reinfcstation.  As  the  parasite  is  the 
miwu'M  III  inlhirnnial ory  r^hanf^cs,  chronic  and  permanent  pathologic  dis- 
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turbaaces  of  the  part  or  the  organ  affected  may  occur,  or  lead  to 
destructtoD  of  tissue,  with  the  result  that  a  fatal  bacterial  infection 
may  take  place  at  any  time. 

Id  malarial  fever,  for  example,  the  onset  Is  alow,  and  if  the  case  goes 
untreated  or  is  improperly  managed,  the  course  is  generally  protracted 
and  of  uncertain  prognosis.  The  chronic  pathologic  disturbances  that 
affect  the  internal  organs,  and  the  profound  alteration  in  the  blood 
vhich  usually  occurs,  may  bring  about  a  fatal  termination.  After  a 
time — irceks  or  months — the  disease  becomes  chronic,  the  fever  sub- 
sides, and  the  number  of  parasites  in  the  blood  may  be  so  reduced  as 
to  render  their  detection  in  the  peripheral  circulation  difficult,  or  they 
may  eventually  disappear,  and  the  patient  assume  a  normal  appear- 


Pio.  9. — Section  of  tha  si.leen  from  a  case  of  chronic  malaria  showing  fibrosis  and 
thickenins  of  the  capsule  C.  and  trabeculte  T,  atrophy  of  the  splenic  pulp  Sp.,  and  a 
gener«]  pigmeotary  inGltratioo  of  hemoioin  especially  seen  at  P. 

ance.  The  spleen  and  liver  are,  however,  the  seat  of  chronic  dis- 
turbances, and  are  likely  to  remain  permanently  enlarged,  fibrotlc, 
pigmented  and  congested  (Fig.  9).  These  disturbances  gradually 
grow  worse,  and  indirectly  give  rise  to  organic  complications  that 
eventually  prove  fatal.  Death  in  such  cases  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
complications. 

Defense  of  the  Organism  Against  Parasites. — 'In  all  cases  of  infection 
the  reaction  of  the  organism  is  one  of  defense  against  the  invading 
parasite.  As  is  known,  no  portion  of  the  body  is  sterile:  a  certain 
number  of  bacteria  must  necessarily  constantly  penetrate  our  normal 
barriers — mucous  membranes,  skin,  etc.  As  a  result,  microorganisms, 
although  in  small  number,  are  always  present  in  the  blood  and  tissues 
of  the  body,  but  under  normal  conditions  they  are  destroyed  by  phage- 
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C3i;oHife.  pby^k'*y:TAfnAi^  a^u^yssi^,  tfU:.^  toA  Uw&  mormjJ  bodance  is  thus 
mfuntiLm<^.  It  h  osJ^'  frben  thiff  bftluKi^  is  dktiorbedy  tliat  is,  when 
the  refiHabi>':i^  cc  tL^^r  onpiiu^izi  is  km-^red.  or  vhm  the  number  of  bac- 
terid pT^!s^fi}\  OT4rri>jJa&ces  this  &nUi(p>ni«tic  pov^*,.  that  the  phenomena 

of  iiif*iitiyu  OT  dis^iiaLft^t  ar*r  ruanifest/ML 

Tbf  BbJUj^  >  tni^  of  aijimal  pstmrnf;?,.  In  the  case  <rf  Endamaba 
hisiol'ifti-ca  t;j.^j<:  1^  no  <]oubt  that  the  <yy:a«ionaI  amebs  that  escape  the 
d^FtruniT*:  t-fJori  of  ib^  storxia/rh  Hiay  pass  throu^  the  intestinal 
cMiiJ  TrhiLo-jT  ©"i-ing  rifwr  to  djT5«it^r>-.  axid  that  in  those  districts,  in 
vliich  QT9ffZi'[^ry  i«  *:T»dffrfiic.  a  wrtain  ijijmber  erf  the  protozoa  may  be 
preseui  iij  ib*r  intf^tiufr  for  sor/j*:  tim^  without  causing  any  disturbance 
iii  lie  Lci?:. 

Tij*r  sarijfr  i=  trj*:  c^^ncerxiiiig  tL*r  f-utraaw  of  a  few  sporozoites  of 
tLt  rri^ilfarifcl  pbjhxiv:  ixtto  the  blood  with  the  bite  of  the  mosquito.    Of 
the  liUiij'r^r  of  az^kylostoma  and  trichina  larrar  that  may  gain  entrance 
t^»  tie  *y?t^iL.  only  a  f^Tfiall  p«rrc*riiiage  succeed  in  reaching  the  duo- 
dec  ti^:].  aud  if  thf-ir  ii umber  is  very  snail,  they  would  be  incapable  of 
settiiig  "lip  aii  appreciable  disturbance.     Xot  imcommonlyy  however, 
iLe  ir/**TJiient  is  in  suflBcient  intenaty  to  break  down  the  natural 
d*crii5^  of  ihe  organism,  with  the  re^suli  that  the  normal  balance  is  no 
l'Mig*-r  iiiairitaiiicd.  and  s^Tnpioms  of  disease  are  manifested.    The 
EiWiiis  r-y  which  the  organism  lief ends  itself  against  parasitic  infestment 
a?>e    I    mechanical  agencies :   2   thermogenic  i^enomena;  (3)  physico- 
chemical  and  oTganotrcipio  ag^-ncies:    4-  humoral  phenomena;  (5» 
histc^nic  reactions,  aiid    6    «-lIular  phenomena. 

1.  MtCAa^ickii  -i'j'-inVxv — The  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of 
r.om-;Al  cavities  of  :he  bodv  act  as  the  most  effective  barriers 
:r.vss:or..     Ar.  abrssior.  of  the  nrjcc»us  membrane  or  of  the  skin 
es55or.::Hl  :'or  :he  entrrtnvv  of  T^-cpc^tC^iiJ  pa^Vf^f i/fri,  and  woimds  on  il 
iiclioAte  nv.ivvus  meinhnine  of  the  nose,  conjuncii^-a,  etc.,  are 
:h,-t:  rrt\iis:\\<o  to  the  dovolonmen:  of  diptera  larv«  in  these  1< 
VV.o  :\  r:>:Altio  aoTion  of  the  inTostir.e  in  diarrhea  or  the  effort  of  romr 
\c  r..:\\  vwv.se  :he  nu\^hariiv\-^!  e\pr. ■<:■.•  r.  of  intestinal  parasites  (aa 
:.s;v-\\v^r:v»s.  ou\^ . 

:\  :'■<-•.  A:r  •;  .V  /"'.  r  *:  .^  *^ «':.: .  -^  •»;>:  .vs  Mrds  are  more  or  less  immi^ 
;."  :.r.:V.'.;^\  lvi\niso  their  r*onr*;\ -ly  hicr.  tenipK^rature  is  detrimeiiBiE  "^3*i 
y*-^  :.v.;V.'..i\  harilhis.  so  man  is  ;:r.:r.;:r;C  :o  a  number  of  bactemll yx'^rm.i^ 
jvv  ■iv/,;,  ,;.^,^.■)v,^^  ]sv;iliar  to  ar.;:v.a'.s  of  lower  organization  tias  hk^"^^^ 
•i  ; \ \ , \  ;  X- : r. », V  ;  a  1 ;  1  vx^  1 » ^w  o r  t  ] *. a r.  1 1; a :  of : v, sr. .  A  certain  degree  rf 
.^   ,::»  v,  :oi\'  ONv.'nM:»l  to  \]w  liie  of  ar»  orp»r.ism.  and thise: 

1\\1\    ;x^;up, '. .»i\ii^-  r*  i:n*>vaMo  for  the  existence  of  the 
>.v  .,*^   i»MJu/!   \\\  nr»n.   \uA  .-^l^^*^  w h\   a  ri^**  in  body  tempecMau* -^ -    ^ 

...t',i  tl^^  » . .  K  n»>  l,'i\t',!h  oi  ;::::,-  :v.;;st  havc a detrimenoJl-iiBN*^ 

'■:•■  ■    *'.•   i^n  I- n»-       \\u   \\\yA\  u'n:  jv:  a:  ;;rt'  that  is  common  ^'aH  -xx?" 
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fectious  diseases  (typhoid,  scarlatina^  measles,  pneumonia,  small-pox, 
etcOy  although  injurious  to  the  patient,  must  undoubtedly  exert  a  detri- 
mental action  upon  the  viruses  of  these  diseases.  It  is  probable  that 
this  is  also  the  case  with  all  protozoan  and  metazoan  parasites;  there- 
fore, the  thermogenic  activity  of  the  body  undoubtedly  serves  as  one  of 
the  most  efficient  means  of  defense  against  the  invading  organism. 
This  factor  may  also  explain  the  spontaneous  expulsion  of  intestinal 
parasites  (tape-worms,  ascarides,  etc.)  during  the  febrile  stage  of  an 
attack  of  small-pox,  measles,  typhoid  fever,  etc. 

3,  Physicochemical  and  Organotropic  Agencies, — The  chemistry 
of  the  body,  or  of  the  part  involved,  bears  an  important  relation  to  the 
life  of  the  parasite.  The  acidity  of  the  stomach,  it  is  known,  exerts  a 
germicidal  action  against  bacteria  and  higher  organisms,  and  this 
explains,  perhaps,  the  rarity  of  trichiniasis  in  dogs  and  in  most  carnivo- 
rous animals  in  whom  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  secretion  is  normally 
high. 

That  the  germicidal  action  is  due  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  present 
may  easily  be  proved  in  vitro.  Artificial  cultures  of  trichina  embryos, 
grown  in  chemically  produced  gastric  juice,  perish  within  a  few  hours 
after  their  escape  from  the  cyst,  but  if  removed  to  a  neutral  or  an 
alkaline  medium,  or  to  simple  physiologic  salt  solution,  they  may  live 
for  several  days. 

The  fact  that  trichinella  and  ankylostoma  inhabit  by  preference 
the  duodenum,  whereas,  ascaris  prefers  the  lower  part  of  the  small 
intestine;  oxyuris  the  small  intestine  when  young  and  the  large  intes- 
tine when  grown,  and  trichiuris  selects  the  cecum,  etc.,  and  also  that 
none  of  these  parasitize  the  stomach,  shows  quite  clearly  the  chemo- 
tropic  relation  that  exists  between  the  parasite  and  the  surrounding 
medium. 

The  fact  that,  in  the  course  of  gastro-intestinal  disturbances, 
the  chemistry  of  the  intestinal  contents  undergoes  marked  changes, 
explains  the  spontaneous  expulsion  of  intestinal  parasites  in  not  a 
few  instances;  and  certain  chemical  alterations  in  the  body  in  general 
that  occur  during  the  course  of  constitutional  diseases  perhaps  also 
explains  the  occasional  presence  in  man  of  parasites  that  are  peculiar 
to  the  lower  animals. 

That  certain  organs  or  tissues  are  favorable  to,  whereas  others 
are  antagonistic  to,  the  life  of  a  parasite,  is  clearly  seen  in  the  pref- 
erence which  Fasciola  hepatica  displays  for  the  liver;  paragonimus 
for  the  lung;  filaria  for  the  lymphatics;  plasmodium  and  trypanosoma 
for  the  blood,  etc.  Since  a  parasite  perishes  when  it  is  transplanted 
experimentally  to  a  place  other  than  that  which  it  commonly  inhabits, 
is  proof  of  the  unfavorable  action  of  certain  organs  and  tissues  on 
the  life  of  the  parasite.     This  fact  is  not,  of  course,  a  matter  of  chance. 
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but  is  due  to  the  cheniistry  of  the  part;  in  other  words,  it  is  Oi 
by  the  presence  of  certain  substances  essential  or  prejudicial  to  the 
proper  development  of  the  parasite.  Nevertheless  other  factors, 
e.g.,  mechanical  agencies,  may  play  a  r6le  in  certain  cases,  and  explain 
such  circumstances  as  the  absence  of  trichinella  embryos  from  the 
heart  muscle. 

Occaaionallj-  a  parasite  may  be  found  distant  from  its  normal 
habitat;  thus  Fasciola  hepalica  may  parasitize  the  lung,  Paragoni- 
mus  westemianni  may  be  found  in  the  liver,  etc.,  this  occurs,  however, 
only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  usually  when  the  infestment  is  extremely 
marked  in  the  organs  normally  parasitized  by  these  organisms.  It 
is  conceivable,  for  instance,  that  the  larvEB  of  Paragonimus  weslermanni, 
on  reaching  the  circulation,  are  distributed  by  the  action  of  the  heart 
to  all  portions  of  the  body,  the  greatest  number  being  retained  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  lung;  a  few  passing  through  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion and  reaching  the  left  heart  may  be  carried  to  the  liver  through 
the  hepatic  artery,  whereas  others  may  be  carried  to  still  more  distant 
parts  of  the  body.  As  a  rule,  the  organisms  transported  to  the  un- 
usual situation  perish,  but  the  chemistry  of  the  part  may  at  times 
be  so  altered  by  other  diseases  as  to  favor  development. 

4,  Humoral  Phenomena. — All  infections  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
more  or  less  alteration  and  change  in  the  body,  with  the  appear- 
ajice,  in  the  blood  and  humors,  of  certain  substances  known  as  anti- 
bodies or  amboceptors,  which  are  antitoxic  or  defensive  in  character. 
These  antibodies  may  take  the  form  of  precipitins  (hydatid  cyst) 
or  agglutinin  (trypanosomiasis),  etc.,  and  though  their  action  is  almost 
inappreciable  in  most  cases,  the  natural  disappearance  of  Trypano- 
soma letoisi  in  the  rat,  of  Spirochmta  recurrenlis  in  relapsing  fever, 
and  of  Treponema  pertenue  in  man,  and  the  resulting  immunity  con- 
ferred after  recovery  from  infection  by  these  organisms,  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  antagonistic  action  of  these  antibodies. 

5.  Hislogenic  Readione. — A  parasite  lodged  in  any  portion  of  the 
body  is  a  source  of  irritation  that  gradually  gives  rise,  in  most  cases, 
to  a  lymphocytic  infiltration  and  finally  to  a  hyperplasia  of  fibrous 
tissue  around  the  parasite.  In  some  instances  this  overgrowth  of 
fibrous  tissue  is  so  complete  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  encapsulation 
and  encystraent,  with,  not  uncommonly,  calcification.  These  histo- 
genic  changes  are  defensive  in  character,  restricting  the  action  of  the 
parasite  and  preventing  damage  to  the  adjacent  tissues. 

In  those  instances  in  which  encapsulation  is  complete  and  calcifi- 
cation has  taken  place,  the  parasite  is,  as  a  rule,  dies,  but  it  is  a  moot 
question  whether  the  calcification  of  the  cyst  is  the  cause  or  the  effect 
of  the  death  of  the  parasite.  The  encystment  of  the  liver  fluke,  and 
more  especially  of  tape-worm  larvie,  trichinella,  and  sarcocysts,  are 
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typical  examples  of  this  histogenic  phenomenon  as  a  means  of  defense 
on  the  part  of  the  organism  {Fig.  10). 

6,  Cellular  Phenomena. — The  cellular  defense  of  the  organism 
against  infection  is  best  illustrated 
in  the  much  discussed  phenomenon 
of  phagocytosis.  Phagocytosis  is 
the  property  of  certain  cells  of  the 
body  to  ingest,  destroy,  and  digest 
the  invading  raicrodrganisms  or 
to  neutraUze  and  modify  their 
products.  The  phenomenon  is 
especially  marked  in  the  leuko- 
cytes (raicrophages)  and  endothe- 
lial cells  (macrophages),  although 
almost  any  cells  of  the  body  may, 
under  certain  conditions  exhibit 
some  degree  of  phagocytic  activity 
(Fig.  II). 

Phagocj^osis  has  been  obser- 
ved in  nearly  aU  bacterial  Infections,  and  there  are  evidences  that  it 
may  also  occur  in  protozoan  dis 


One  of  the  most  characteristic  cytogenic  activities  of  the  body 
is  ehowD  in  the  increase  in  eosinophiles  in  the  blood  in  all  metazoan 
■nfeatations.     That  this  increase  is   related  to  the  presence  of  the 
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metazoa  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  eosinophiles  are  more  numerous 
not  only  in  the  circulating  blood,  but  also  in  the  tissue  or  in  the  region 
adjacent  to  the  parasite,  forming  what  may  be  called  an  ''eosinophilic 
infiltration.''  Regarding  the  nature  of  this  phenomenon  but  little 
is  known;  it  is  probable  that,  by  neutralizing  the  injurious  products, 
given  off  by  the  parasite,  it  serves  as  a  means  of  protection. 

Another  cytogenic  phenomenon  of  the  organism  against  the  para- 
site and  its  activity  is  observed  in  those  cells  that  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  parasite;  thus  the  columnar  epithelium  of  the  bronchus 
is  changed  into  squamous  epithelium  by  Paragonimus  wesiermannL 
(Plate  III.) 

Ultimate  Fate  of  Parasites. — The  disappearance  of  a  parasite  from 
the  host  may  be  effected  in  three  ways:  (1)  By  artificial  means  (medi- 
cation); (2)  by  spontaneous  expulsion,  which,  as  previously  stated, 
frequently  occurs  in  the  case  of  intestinal  parasites  during  the  course 
of  infectious  fevers,  more  especially,  when  these  are  accompained 
by  a  high  temperature,  gastro-intestinal  derangements,  or  other  dis- 
turbances that  may  cause  profound  changes  in  the  chemistry  of  the 
intestine;  and  (3)  actual  death  of  the  parasite.  The  disappearance 
of  the  parasite,  however,  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  ab- 
sence of  other  symptoms  due  to  complications.  Thus  the  elephantiasis 
of  filariasis;  the  hyperchromatosis,  enlarged  spleen,  and  secondary 
anemia  of  malarial  fever;  the  ulceration  and  stenosis  of  the  colon 
in  dysentery;  and  the  anemias  in  ankylostomiasis,  etc.,  are  com- 
plications that  tend  to  persist  for  prolonged  periods  or  even  indefi- 
nitely after  the  removal  of  the  parasite. 

With  the  exception  of  those  cases  in  which  the  parasite  reproduces 
vegetatively  in  the  host,  as  in  malarial  fever  and  in  coccidiosis,  or  in 
those  instances  in  which  the  larval  stage  is  preserved  for  a  long  time 
(trichinella,  hydatid  cyst),  it  may  be  said  that  the  duration  of  life  of  a 
parasite,  excepting  perhaps  the  cestodes,  is  limited  and  undoubtedly 
much  shorter  than  that  of  the  host.  Thus,  the  life  span  of  an  adult 
trichinella  in  the  intestine  is  only  a  few  weeks  for  the  male  and  two  or 
three  months  for  the  female;  Strongyloides  intedinalis  may  not  survive 
for  more  than  one  or  two  years;  and  ankylostoma,  ascaris,  trichuris, 
and  FiUiria  hancrofti  may  perish  in  possibly  less  than  five  and  not 
more  than  ten  years.  The  trematodes  apparently  have  a  shorter  life 
than  the  nematodes,  but  the  cestodes  may  live  for  a  very  long  time — 
perhaps  during  the  entire  life  of  the  host. 

As  experimental  work  and  observations  along  this  line  are  lacking, 
the  foregoing  statements  are  merely  theoretic.  When  the  life  dura- 
tion of  parasites  in  the  host  is  more  clearly  understood,  the  profession 
will  be  better  fitted  to  cope  with  and  control  the  infection  and  by  em- 
ploying prophj'lactic  measures  shorten  the  course  of  most  of  the  para- 


PijiTE  III. — Soi-tioii  of  tho  liiug  of  a  wild  nut  iiifoatcd  nitli  F/tfatjonimHS  iceilernmnii 
shon-iiiK  the  panu<ilo,  P.  Icxlitpd  in  tliG<-uvity  of  a  distended  brniicliii9.  Br.  Note  Iho 
bmiichnpiipumimi''  nrcos,  Brj),  siitroi indium  <)>c  hronrhii.'t  niid  tho  hyperplosin  of  the 
hronrhial  miiposn.  Bmi.  rini«id  by  Iho  imtntion  f>f  tho  tUsue  by  tho  paraaitc.  Few 
eggs,  E,  arc  seen  near  the  wall  of  ibo  bronchus. 
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sitic  diseases.  It  is  well  known  that  trichuris  infestment  may  persist 
during  the  entire  life  of  an  individual,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
ankylostoma,  filaria,  and  other  similar  affections.  This  is  not,  however, 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  parasites  are  capable  of  living  for  so  many 
years,  but  to  the  subsequent  reinfestment  and  constant  introduction 
of  new  parasites  in  the  host. 

It  is  not  the  primary  infestment,  but  the  subsequent  reinfestments 
that  are  responsible  for  the  grave  disturbances  in  parasitic  diseases. 
It  is  conceivable,  for  instance,  that  a  single  bite  of  a  mosquito  carrying 
the  malarial  parasite  may  not  be  capable  of  transmitting  the  disease, 
unless  a  large  number  of  sporozoites  are  introduced  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  true  of  all  diseases  of  man,  whether  bacterial,  protozoan,  or 
metazoan  in  origin.  The  well-known  benefit  that  accrues  from  a 
change  of  climate  in  malarial  fever  and  the  removal  of  the  patient  to 
a  non-malarial  locality,  are  nothing  more  than  prophylactic  measures 
against  reinfection.  The  same  principles  applied  to  early  cases  of 
filariasis,  schistosomiasis,  paragonimiasis,  etc.,  would  probably  lead  to 
a  successful  result  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases,  which  are  gener- 
ally regarded  as  incurable  since  in  this  way  reinfestment  is  prevented, 
the  existing  parasites  would  in  time  disappeai*,  dying,  as  it  were,  of 
old  age.  These  principles  as  applied  to  individual  parasites  will  be 
discussed  in  subsequent  chapters. 

Pseudopardsitism, — During  the  course  of  our  routine  examinations 
we  not  uncommonly  encounter  certain  objects,  artefacts,  or  detritus 
that  bear  a  strong  morphologic  resemblance  either  to  eggs  or  to 
parasites  in  different  stages  of  development.  To  such  ol)jects  the 
name  pseudoparasites  has  been  given. 

On  closer  observation  these  pseudoparasites  will  be  found  to  be 
made  up  of  vegetable  detritus,  such  as  wood  fibers,  hairs,  starch- 
grains,  pollen  grains,  etc.,  which  may  resemble  an  egg;  or  they  may 
consist  of  vesicles  of  the  pulp  of  an  orange,  seed,  muscle-fiber,  casts  of 
the  intestinal  mucosa,  or  blood-clots,  which  may  resemble  adult  worms. 

In  some  cases  live  organisms,  usually  larvie  of  various  kinds,  but 
occasionally  higher  creatures,  such  as  lizards,  are  brought  by  patients 
with  the  history  that  they  were  passed  with  the  feces,  urine,  etc.  Not 
uncommonly  the  patient  may  give  a  distinct  history  of  symptoms 
j)eculiar  to  some  parasitic  disease. 

Among  the  organisms  found  in  cases  of  pscudoparasitism  arc 
diptera  larvse,  myriapods,  nematodes,  etc.  Occasionally  these  organ- 
isms may  be  passed  alive  with  the  urine,  feces,  or  vomitus,  and  it  is 
pos.sible  that  they  represent  a  kind  of  facultative  parasitism  in  the 
transitional  stage  of  parasitic  evolution. 
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PROTOZOA 


CHAPTER  III 

GENERAL  CONSIDEEIATION  OF  PARASmC  PROTOZOA 

DefinitioD. — MArphology  and  Structure:  The  CytopUani;  The  Nucleus ;  The 
Rhiioplut;  The  Vacuoles. --Motility. — Reproduction. — Lite  History:  Asexual 
acd  Sexual  Reproduction;  Parthenogenesis  and  Etheogencsis. — Mechanism  of 
Transmission . — Pathogen  eaia. — Claaaification . 

Definition. — Protozoa  are  primitive  unicellular  organisms  found 
abundantly  in  nature,  either  living  free  or  existing  as  parasites  on 
higher  organisms.  They  reproduce 
asexually — by  fission  (schizogony), 
budding,  fragmentation,  spore  for- 
mation, etc. — and  sexually  (sporo-  Mf$ 
gony)  or  through  rejuvenation  by 
conjugation.  s^t 

Morphology  and  Structure. — 
The  protozoan  parasites  usually 
present  a  more  or  leas  distinct  and  ^p^' 
constant  form  although  they  are 
for  the  moat  part  ameboid  at  a  fio.  la.— DiHBram  of  the  eeii.  Cu-. 
certain  stage  of  their  development.  «^"  ""^^  ^^'  deutopiasm;  Cpi.  cyto- 
,,         ,  ■     11    1  plaam;  Ca.  eentroaome;   As.  karyosomc; 

atrUCtUrally  these  unicellular  or-  /ja,  Uaea  threads:  if,  Qucleolus;  Nm.  nu- 
ganisms  differ  in  no  essential  from  dearmembraoe;  Edp.  endoplasm;  Ecp. 
.,  ,,  ,  ,_.       ,_,  ,      ectoplBsm;   mps.   metaplastic  grains;  Spi, 

the  common  cell  type  (Fig.  12}  and  ,poqgioplasm ;  Hpi,  hyalopltiam.. 
consist  of  a  cytoplasmic  or  achro- 
matic substance  and  a  nuclear  or  chromatic 
-tep  substance.  The  organisms  also  possess 
vacuoles,  pigments,  and  appendages  in  the  form 
of  pseudopodia,  cilia,  or  flagella,  which  serve  as 
organs  of  locomotion. 

The  Cytoplasm. — The  cytopla.sm  represents 
the  main  bulk  of  the  organism,  and  is  not  un- 
FioT  13.— D[agram   of  commonly  clearly  differentiated  into  an  outer 
an    ameba.     Ecp..    ecto-  portion — the  ectoplasm — ^which  is  clear  and  hya- 

plasm;    Enp..    endoplasro:    ...  i  i      i  ■.■.!_ 

r.  vacuole;  !f.  Qucleua.        hne  m  appearance,  and  a  darker  portion — the 

endoplasvi^which  is  made  up  of  cell-sap  and 

ovtoplaamic  granules  (Fig.  13).     The  latter  mnj- be  differentiated  as 

rhromidia,  volutin,  melackromatic,  and  melapIoMic  grains.     The  cyto- 
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plasm  may  also  contain  vacuoles  and  centrosomes^  or  may  be  divided 
into  archoplasm  and  rhizoplasL 

Chromidia  Grains. — The  chromidia  grains  are  basic  staining  chro- 
matic granules  found  in  the  cytoplasm,  and  are  derived  from  cyto- 
plasmic remains.  Aggregations  of  very  minute  chromatic  particles 
are  called  chromidiosomes.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  the 
chromidiosomes  of  the  nucleus  are  formed  by  the  grouping  together 
of  these  chromidia  grains.  In  this  respect  the  nucleus  may  be  regarded 
as  cytoplasmic  in  origin,  the  chromidia  grains  representing  an  inter- 
mediate stage  in  the  nuclear  evolution.  In  such  primitive  organisms 
as  the  spirochetes  and  treponema,  in  which  no  nucleus  is  demonstrable, 


Fig.   14. — Diagram  of  a  Treponema  showring  chromidial  grains. 

the  chromatic  substance  is  said  to  lie  in  the  chromidiosome  or  chro- 
midial stage,  thus  forming  a  so-called  diflFused  nucleus  (Fig.  14). 

Volutin  Grains, — The  volutin  grains  are  substances  composed  of 
nucleinic  acid  in  combination,  and  probably  represent  reserve  food 
material;  they  stain  with  the  basic  dyes. 

Metachromatic  and  Metaplastic  Granules. — The  metachromatic 
granules  may  be  regarded  as  metabolic  products  of  the  chromatin. 
The  metaplastic  granules  are  probably  cytoplasmic  in  origin. 

Centrosomes. — The  centrosomes  are  minute  chromatic  granules 
usually  situated  outside  of  the  nucleus,  close  to  the  nuclear  membrane. 
They  are  surrounded  by  a  clear  cytoplasmic  zone  called  the  archoplasm. 

Rhizoplast. — The  rhizoplast  consists  of  minute  delicate  cytoplasmic 
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Strands  surround{pg  that  portion  of  the  flagellnm  of  trypanosomes 
that  penetrates  mto  the  cytoplasm  (Fig.  15). 

Vacuoles. — The  vacuoles  are  usually  clear  spaces,  more  or  less 
regular  in  outline,  seen  within  the  cyto- 
plasm.    Two  varieties  are  seen — con- 
tractile  vacuoles   and  food   vacuoles. 
The   contractile   vacuoles  are  few  in 
number — ^generally   one  or   two;  they 
are  clear,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  a  con- 
stant shape,  size,   and  location;  they 
are  primarily  osmotic,  respiratory,  and 
excretory    in    function.     The    food 
vacuoles  are  generally  numerous,  and 
may  be  clear  or  granular  and  dark.       Fio.  15.--Diagram  of  a  Trypan©- 
They  vary  in  shape,  size,  and  location,  Spii^iCn^'S^ern^SS^:  ct 

and    receive    the    acids    and     ferments  chromidial    grains    (micronucleus?); 

secreted  by  the  cytoplasm  for  the  di-  :;:iiX^rv^rZ;^:^^r^.t 
gestion  of  food.     When  stained  with  brane.F.,  flageUum. 
methyleosin,  they  may  take  the  basic  or 

the  acid  stain,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  food  and  the  degree  of 
digestion.  When  digestion  is  completed  the  vacuoles  appear  as  clear 
spaces,  usually  regular  in  outline,  and  having  some  detritus  in  the 

center. 
^'  The   Nucleus, — The   nucleus  is  that  specialized, 

more  or  less  chromatic  substance,  seen  in  the  endo- 
^^'    plasm.     It  is  usually  single,  as  in  the  rhizopods,  con- 
Cyp-  stant  in  location  and  shape,  and  regular  in  outline. 
In  some  species,  e.g,  (the  trypanosomes)  it  occurs  in 
*^*»'  two  forms:  (1)  As  a  relatively  large  structure,  the 
Matt  tnacronucleuSf    trophonucleuSy    or   nutrition    nucleus; 
and   (2)  as   a  kinetonucleusj   which   is  usually  very 
small,  and  has  also  been  called  a  blepharoplast.     In 
addition  a  third  variety — the  micronucleus^  or  repro- 
ductive nucleus — may  be  present.    The  micronucleus 
differs  markedly  from  the  trophic  and   the   kinetic 
Fio.   16.— Para-  nucleus,  for  the  macronucleus  is  trophic  and  the  kineto- 

moBcium   Cauda*  i  'i-x**^        x*  i.  ^i. 

turn,  c,  cilia ;Cr.,  Huclcus  IS  kmetic  m  function,  whereas  the  micronu- 
con tractile  vacuole;  clcus  is  purely  reproductive,  a  typical  example  being 
i^n.!^m?c*ronu-  ^^®  hetcrokaryota  (Paramesium).  The  arrangement 
cieus;  Af an.,  macro-  of  Several  nuclci  in  chains  is  peculiar  to  some  of  the 

nucleus;   Fv,^   food     •!•    i.   _   /xn*^     i/'\ 
v-acuoles.  ClliateS  (Fig.   1(>). 

The  nucleus  is  generally  made  up  of  two  sub- 
stances, one  chromatic  and  the  other  achromatic.  The  chromatic 
substance  is  rich  in  nucleic  acid,  which,  having  an  affinity  for  the 
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basic  stains,  appears  blue  or  of  dark  hue  when  stained  with  meth^M 
blue  or  hematoxylin.  The  achromatic  substance  is  the  nuclear  sapt 
or  enchylema.  It  is  semiplastic  or  liquid  in  consistence,  and  beanU 
the  same  relation  to  the  nucleus  that  the  cell-sap  does  to  the  cytM 
plasm.  This  achromatic  substance  may  undergo  condensation  aod] 
form  achromatic  granules  or,  as  they  are  called,  "linin  threads,"] 
which  constitute  the  framework  of  the  nucleus  and  upon  which  th»] 
chromatic  substance  is  suspended.  | 

The  nucleus  in  its  simplest  form  is  termed  the  protokaryon;  thift] 
consists  merely  of  an  aggregation  of  chromatic  particles,  the  ckromidia,'] 
into  a  single  mass,  known  as  a  karyosome,  which  lies  in  a  delicatvj 
achromatic  network  of  linin  within  a  vacuole  filled  with  nuclear  sap 
enchylema.  A  nucleus  of  this  type  has  no  definite  nuclear  membrane. 
The  vesicular  nucleus,  which  is  a  more  specialized  type,  has  a  distinct 
nuclear  membrane  that  separates  it  from  the  cytoplasm.  Within  this 
nucleus  are  found  chromatic  structures  and  chromatin,  suspended  in 
an  achromatic  network  of  linin. 

The  nucleolus  is  rarely  seen  in  protozoa,  but  when  it  is  present,  ift 
derived  from  the  nuclear  sap.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  lumps  of  pit 
tin,  combined  with  chromatic  substances  called  karyoxome,  endosomat 
or  "Binnenkorper." 

Motility. — -Protozoa  are  more  or  leas  motile,  locomotion  being 
accomplished  by  means  of  pseudopodia,  cilia,  or  flagella.  Under  un- 
favorable conditions,  such  as  lack  of  proper  food,  desiccation,  irri* 
tation,  subnormal  temperature,  etc.,  the  organisms  may  become 
quiescent  or  lose  their  motile  power.  Under  such  circumstani 
they  invest  themselves  with  an  envelop  or  membrane  and  bpconiQ 
encysted. 

Reproduction. — In  protozoa  reproduction  takes  place  either  asexual];^ 
or   sexually. 

Life  History.  Asexual  Reproduction.^This  form  of  reproduction: 
may  take  place  by — (1)  Binary  fission:  (2)  gemmation,  (3)  plasmotomy; 
or  (4)  spore  formation — by  amitotic  or  by  mitotic  division. 

Amitosis. — In  its  simpler  form  the  amitotic  division  consists  merely 
in  a  primarj'  elongation  of  the  nucleus,  followed  by  corresponding 
constriction  of  the  cytoplasm  and  final  division  and  separation  into 
more  or  less  equal  halves  (Fig.  17). 

Mitosis. — Mitotic  division  consists  of  a  primary  division  of  t. 
nucleus  into  two  parts,  followed  by  a  similar  division  of  the  cytoplasm.! 
There  are  four  types  of  mitotic  division :  (a)  Chromidial  fragmentation; 
(b)  promitosis;  (c)  mesomitosis;  (d)  metamitosis. 

(a)  Chromidial  Fragmentation. — This  is  the  simplest  t  jtjc  of  mitotit 
division,  and  consists  in  fragmentation  of  the  nucleus  into  scvei 
chromidia  granules,  followed  by  a  rearrangement  of  the  chromidii 
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into  two  distinct  nuclei.  This  is  later  followed  by  division  of  the 
cytoplasm,  and  finally  by  the  formation  of  two  distinct  cells  (Fig. 
18). 


cycle  of    parasitic  an 

„,  1.  ^.  a,  a   Buu  u  '  indicated  muttiplicati 

^"  Urje  circle  indicated  1-12,  the  aporogeny  i 
""««)  *t  iu  full  tite  (3)  becomes  etipynteU  (4], 
<«'>  'Mb  half  eipela  a  amall  rrsEmeiit  of  nuclear 


ba  (S,  cojiK  The  small  circle  in- 
n  by  echixogony  or  binary  divisioD. 
wiual  cycle.  The  ameba  having 
The  nucleus  then  divides  into  two 
Lt«rial  (Ul,  and  when  this  has  been 


WMIed.  ibfcy  coDJuente  (7)  torminB  n  Byukoryon,  The  eynkaryon  then  divides 
tm,  Inio  four,  and  then  generally  into  eight  (8-0-10-11-12)  when  the  cyst  ruptures, 
^  IKhh  are  liberated  (1)  and  both  cycles  are  Bguin  started.  (A/lnr  Wtnyon  in 
J'efarloBrf.) 

W  Promilosia. — Promitosis  represeQts  &  more  advanced  type  of  ■ 
"Mitotic  division.     In  this  form  the  centrosome  divides  into  two  por- 
"""8,  and  is  followed  by  division  of  the  protokaryon  type  of  nucleus 
""to  two  karyoaomea,  which  finally  separate  into  two  daughter  nuclei. 
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'"■s  is  followed  by  division  of  the  cytoplasm  and  finally  by  the 
wftnation  of  two  distinct  cells.  In  promitotie  division  a  nuclear 
'Pndle  is  formed  but  no  equatorial  plates  are  seen.  The  chromosomes 
*■*  scattered  through  the  spindle,  and  finally  separate  into  two  daugh- 
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ter  nuclei.     In  more  advanced  types  an  equatorial  plate  may  be 
formed. 

(c)  Mesomitosis. — This  form  of  mitotic  division  takes  place  in  a 
nucleus  that  is  rich  in  dhromatin.  Reduction  of  chromosomes,  equa- 
torial plate  formation,  and  perfect  karyokinetic  figures  are  the  result. 
The  whole  process  takes  place  within  the  nuclear  membrane. 

(d)  Metamitosis.—^Meisimitosis  is  similar  to  mesomitosis,  except 
that  the  polar  caps  of  archoplasm  (the  clear  space  around  the  centro- 
some)  also  assist  in  the  division  (Fig.  19). 


Fio.  19. — Mitosis  with  spindle  formation. 

1.  Binary  Fission. — Binary  fission  consists  in  the  division  of  the 
nucleus,  at  times  by  amitosis,  followed  by  division  of  the  C3rtoplasm 
into  more  or  less  equal  halves,  and  the  final  formation  of  two  young 
parasites  (Fig.  !?)• 

2.  Gemmation, — In  this  form  of  reproduction  by  budding  the 
nucleus  usually  divides  by  mitosis  into  two  or  more  nuclei,  each  of 
which  becomes  surrounded  by  small  masses  of  protoplasm.  Gemma- 
tion may  be  exogenous  or  endogenous. 


Fio.  20. — Exogenous    Rommation. 

(a)  Exogenous  Gemmation. — In  this  variety  of  genmiation  the 
newly  formed  nucleus  travels  to  the  periphery,  becomes  surrounded  by 
protoplasm,  and,  by  budding,  separates  externally  from  the  mother 
cell  (Fig.  20). 

(6)  Endogenous  Gemmation. — The  newly  formed  nuclei  do  not 
wander  to  the  periphery  of  the  parent  parasite,  but  remain  in  the 
cytoplasm,  a  portion  of  which  becomes  differentiated  around  each 
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nucleus.  Endogenous  gemmation  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  a 
process  of  internal  budding,  in  which  thie  budding  area  is  inclosed  in  a 
brood-sac  in  the  mother  cell.  To  this  condition  the  name  pansporo- 
blast has  been  applied.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  entire  organism 
forms  a  pansporoblast  (as  in  Sarcosppridium)  the  whole  cell  represents 
only  the  pansporoblast  (Fig.  21). 

3.  Plasmotomy. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  division  of  the  cyto- 
plasm of  a  multinuclear  parasite  into  two  or  more  masses,  which  later 
may  or  may  not  reproduce  by  spore  formation. 

4.  Spore  Formation. — Sporulation,  more  than  a  type  of  single  inter- 
nal genmiation,  may  be  regarded  as  a  process  of  pansporoblastic 
formation.  It  may  take  place  during  growth  or  the  trophic  phase 
(Neosporidia),  after  a  short  quiescent  stage,  or  following  the  end  of  the 
period  of  growth  (Telosporidia).  In  any  case  spore  formation  is  a 
distinct  phase  of  the  life  cycle. 


Fio.  21. — Endogenous  gemmation,  pansporoblast. 

The  growth  and  sporulation  of  Telosporidia  consist  of  three  phases: 
firat,  the  trophozoitic  stage,  in  which  the  parasite  imbibes  nutriment  and 
increa.ses  in  size;  hence,  it  is  called  a  trophozoite;  second,  the  quiescent 
or  fully  grown  stage — schizont — in  which  no  nutriment  is  absorbed; 
and  third,  that  stage  in  which  the  nucleus  and  cytoplasm  divide  into 
a  certain  number  of  small  asexual  spores  or  merozoites  (Plate  VI). 

The  merozoites  represent  the  asexual  reproduction  of  the  parasite 
in  a  given  host,  but  are  not  the  means  of  transmission  to  another  host. 
The  parasites  enter  a  new  cell  in  the  host  in  which  they  are  formed, 
develop  into  a  trophozoite,  then  become  a  schizont,  undergo  division, 
and  merozoites  are  formed  and  the  cycle  is  repeated.  This  asexual 
Ufe  cycle  is  termed  the  schizogonic  cycle,  or  schizogony. 

Sexual  Reproduction. — Owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  life  cycle 
of  the  parasite,  together  with  unfavorable  changes  in  the  environment, 
as  when  chemical  changes  in  the  tissue  of  the  host  take  place  or  when 
there  is  insufficient  food  material  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  para- 
sites produced  by  asexual  reproduction,  etc.,  specialized  sexual  forms, 
called  gametocytes,  are  produced.  These  are  of  two  varieties — the 
microgametoajte,  or  male  cell,  which  is  rich  in  chromatin,  and  the  macro- 
gametocytCf  or  female  cell,  which  is  poor  in  chromatin. 

Sexual  reproduction  takes  place  as  follows:  The  nucleus  of  the 
microgametocyte  divides,  either  by  fission  or  by  spore  formation,  into 
three  or  five  nuclei,  which  travel  to  the  periphery  of  the  cell  to  form 
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the  beginning  of  a  microgameie.  The  microgamete  becomes  gradually 
formed,  pushes  its  way  through  the  surface  of  the  gametocyte,  Bimilw 
to  a  pseudopod;  the  gametocyte  gradually  elongates,  carrying  wiUi 
it  a  corresponding  amount  of  cytoplasm  and  chromatin;  finally  it 
separates  from  the  cell,  to  become  a  fully  formed  microgamete  free 
and  mobile  in  the  surrounding  medium  (Fig.  22).     The  changes  that 


Fio,  22. — Sporogony  of  Plasmodium  vivax  Graui  aod  FeletU.     Developineat  of  I 

tti&  MicroEamete. 
'       I,  Young  mioroEametocyte;  2,  3,  older  forms:  i,  fully-grown  microgametoeyte 
Bpen  in  ths  btood  of  man;  S,  divisioD  of  the  oucleus  (reduction)  io  the  stomach  of  ] 
anopheline:  0.  nuclei  have  trsTeled  to  the  periphery,  which  has  grown  out  to  form  (h* 
commencement  of  a  microgamete:  7.  microgameloeyte  with   ihree 
free  microgamete.      (After  Schaudinn  in  Ca»lcllani  and  Chalmtn.) 

take  place  in  the  macrogaraetocj'te  consist  of  maturation  of  the  nu- 
cleus, reduction  of  chromosomes,  and  the  formation  of  polar  bodies 
(Fig.  23).  Conjugation  consists  in  the  entrance  of  the  microgamete 
into  the  macrogamete.  Zogosis  takes  place  by  the  fusion  of  the  two 
nuclei  and  the  formation  of  an  individual  with  the  fusion  nucleui 
{synkaryon) ,  known  as  zygote  or  sporont.     The  zygote  takes  on  tha 


Fro.  23, — SporogDuy  of  Plaumodium   vl\-a»  Grassi  and  Feietti.     Development  of 
Macraeamete. 
1-3.  Young  mncrogametucylcs;  3.  fully-developed   macrogametocyl^  in  the  bloo^ 
of  man:  4.  reduction  and  formation  «f  a  polar  body  in  the  stomach  of  an  anopheliiM 
mosquito:  A,  macrogamete  and  one  polar  body.     (After  Schaudmn  >n  CiuMUant 
Chaimera.) 

form  of  an  elongated  body  called  odkinete,  which  by  division  gives 
to  a  sporoblast.  Finally,  by  further  division  and  di0erentiation,the 
sporoblast  gives  rise  to  several  sporozoites.  These,  entering  a  new 
host,  become  trophozoites  and  the  cycle  is  repeated  (Fig,  24). 

Parthenogenesis  and  Etheogenesis. — Parthenogenetic  reprodwAum 
(Fig.  25)  has  been  described  as  taking  place  occasionally  from  the  maci 
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gametocyte  of  Plasmodium  malarias,  and  elkeogenetically,  more  rarely, 
from  the  microgametocyte  in  Herpeiomonas  musoce.  These  modes  of 
reproduction  consist  in  the  division  of  the  nucleus  of  the  gametocyte 
into  two  portions,  one  of  which  degenerates  and  disappears,  whereas 
the  remaining  portion  forms  merozoites  and  starts  the  asexual  cycle 
anew.  Neither  process  has  been  definitely 
known  to  take  place. 

la  the  life  history  of  protozoa  develop- 
ment may  be  direct,  i.e.,  without  an  inter- 
mediate host,  as  in  the  case  of  coccidia, 
ameba,  etc.,  or  indirect,  when  a  second  boat 
is  required,  as  is  the  case  with  Plasmodium 
nolarue.  In  those  instances  in  which  it  is 
direct  the  parasite  becomes  encysted  at  some 
phase  of  its  development,  and  in  this  en-     '  _ 

cysted  form  is  transmitted  to  a  new  host.         piaunodium  vivai  Grangi  and 

Mechanism  of  Transmission. — The  pro-  f*'*''''-  »¥BOBifi.     i,  zygosia 

r  .V     i_i      J   /   1  J-  °'  °'^  miorogameW  with  the 

rozoan  parasites  of  the  blood  (Plasmodium,  macroeBmet^;  2,  ookinete  aad 
trypanosomeB,  etc.)  are  transmitted  by  the  doBenerate  microgametes. 

..y       .  ■.         a-         •■  I  ^  4,,  (After  SchauAnn  m  CaiuUam 

bite,  of  mosquitos,  flies,  ticks,  etc.  Those  othJ  CAoimer..) 
that  have  a  direct  development,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, coccidia,  ameba,  etc.,  are  usually  transmitted  in  the  encysted 
stage.  The  viruses  of  certain  diseases,  such  as  syphilis  and  trypano- 
somiasis, may  invade  the  placenta,  whereas  others,  as  that  of  malaria, 
do  not.  The  protozoan  diseases  are  not  transmitted  by  heredity, 
although  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  Babesia,  the  germ  may  be  carried 
in  the  egg  of  the  tick  to  a  new  generation. 


Fio.  25.— RegresBion  and  meroioito  fortnntion  (parthenoRencsia)  in  Plasmodium 
vh-Bi.  (AJMr  Schaudinn.)  .i.  roaerogametooyto  in  blood  with  nucleus  differentiating 
■□to  a  denser  and  a  lighter  part:  fi.  the  denser  part  oF  the  nuclpus  now  divides  preparatory 
to  schiiogony,  C  D.  while  the  paler  portion  with  a  part  of  the  original  cell  degoneratca; 
D,  numerous  merozoites  formed  about  the  divided  nuc:lcus.      (Calktna.) 

Pathogenesis.^ — Since  it  has  become  known  that  protozoa  are  the 
cause  of  important  diseases  of  man  and  animals,  much  attention  has 
been  directed  toward  the  study  of  these  organisms.  Among  the  diseases 
produced  by  the  protozoa  are:  Sleeping  sickness,  caused  by  Trypano- 
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soma  gambiense;  dysentery,  due  to  Endam<eba  histolytica;  sypE 
caused  by  the  Treponema  pallidum;  yaws,  attributed  to  Sptrochaia 
perlenue,  and  in  particular  malarial  fever,  which  ia  now  known  to  be 
due  to  one  of  the  Plasmodia.  This  last-named  condition  is  said 
to  represent  about  one-third  of  all  the  diseases  peculiar  to  tropical 
countries. 

Classification. — The  classic  division  of  protozoa  into  Sarcodino, 
Flagellata,  Sporozoa,  and  Infusoria,  has  in  recent  years  been  modified, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  life  history  of  these  organisms  shows  pecu- 
harities  that  are  common  to  two  distinct  groups.  Because  of  this 
finding  Schaudinn  attempted  to  combine  the  Hemosporidia  (Sporoeoa) 
and  the  Fiagellata  into  a  single  group ;  which  he  termed  Hemofiagellala, 
Another  cause  for  modifying  the  original  classification  was  the  discov- 
ery of  new  structures  in  the  body  of  some  of  the  protozoa;  thus  two 
varieties  of  nuclei  were  found  to  exist  among  the  infusoria  and  the 
fiagellata  and  others,  such  as  the  spirochetes  and  treponemas,  previ-. 
ously  included  among  the  bacteria,  were  grouped  with  the  protozoa. 
All  this  tends  to  show  the  difficulty  that  surrounds  any  attempt  ai 
satisfactory  classification  of  the  protozoa  at  the  present  time.  Tho 
classification  most  generally  accepted  at  the  present  time  ia  the  divi- 
sion of  protozoa  into— I.  Plasmodromata  (Doflein,  1903);  II.  Hetero- 
karyota  (Hickson,  1903). 

I.  Plasmodromala, — Under  this  head  are  grouped  the  protozoa 
that  have  well-defined  nuclei,  and  in  which  the  nuclear  material  ia  not 
differentiated  into  a  macronucleus  or  tropho nucleus,  non-reproduc- 
tive, and  a  reproductive  or  micronucleus  portion.  The  Plasmodro- 
mata are  divided  into — 

1 .  SaTcod^^ul.• — Plasmodromata  that  are  mobile  and   take  their 

nourishment  by  means  of  pseudopodia. 

2.  MastigopkoTa.— -This  class  is  characterized  by  the  presence  erf 

flagella,  which  are  used  for  locomotion  and  for  the  purpose  < 
of  seizing  food. 

3.  SpoTozoa.—A.   variety    characterized   by   its   parasitic   habit, ; 

complicated  life  history,  and  the  absence  of  special  organs  of 
locomotion.     Reproduction    by    sporulation  is  a  distinctive 
characteristic  of  this  group. 
The  Sporozoa  are  further  subdivided  according  to  Schaudinn 
into — (A)  Telosporidia,  and  (B)  Neosporidia. 

A,  Telosporidia. — A  subdivision  in  which  the  reproductive  i 

phase  or  sporulation  is  distinct  from  and  takes  plaeft 
after  the  trophic  phase. 

B.  Neosporidia. — A  class  in  which  the  reproduction  phase  or 

sporulation  is  not  distinct  from  the  trophic  phase,  but 
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takes    place    synchronously    with  the  growth  of  the 
organism. 

II.  Heterokaryota. — These  organisms,  also  called  Ciliata,  Infusoria, 
and  Ciliophora  (Doflein,  1903),  are  characterized  by  diflferentiation 
of  the  nuclear  elements  into  a  macronucleus  or  trophonucleus,  and 
a  micronucleus,  or  reproductive  nucleus.  These  protozoa  are  pro- 
vided with  cilia  either  throughout  their  entire  life  or  at  some  stage  of 
development.     They  are  divided  into — (1)  Ciliata  and  (2)  Acinetaria. 

1.  Ciliata. — Cilia  present  throughout  life. 

2.  Acinetaria. — Cilia  present  only  during  the  early  part  of 
their  life  history. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PROTOZOA 


I.  PkamodronuUa. 

Nuclear  elements 
not  differentiated 
into  a  trophic  (ma- 
cronucleus) and  a 
reproductive  (mi- 
cronucleus) por- 
tion. 


1.  Sarcodina: 


Organism  distinctly  dysmor- 
phic; presence  of  pseudopodia 
for  locomotion  and  the  taking 
of  food;  when  parasitic,  always 
extracellular. 


[     Presence    of    one    or    more 
2.  Maatigophora:        jflagella;  when  parasitic,  usually 

I  extracellular. 


3.  Sporozoa,  Para- 
sitic, usually  intra- 
cellular; compli- 
cated life  hu^tory. 
Absence  of  special 
organs  for  locomo- 
tion. 


T  e  I  o  aporidia:  Reproductive 
and  trophic  phases  disticnt; 
sporulation  after  completion  of 
growth. 

Neosporidia:  Reproductive 
and  trophic  phases  not  distinct; 
sporulation  during  growth. 


II.  Heierokaryota. 

Nuclear         ele- 
ments   differen- 

4. Ciliata: 

« 

• 

Cilia  present  throughout  life. 

tiated     into     a 
trophic    (macro- 
nucleus)   and   a 
reproductive 
(m  i  c  r  onucleus) 
portion ;      pres- 
ence of  cilia. 

5.  Acinetaria: 

1 

Cilia  present  only  in  early  life. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SARCODINA 

Definition. — Morphology  and  Structure. — Habitat. — Motility. — Vitality — 
Artificial  Culture. — Life  History. — Mechaniam  of  Transmisaion. — Pathogenesis. 
—Classification. — Endamebaa  of  the  Intestine:  Endameba  colt;  E.  hUtclytica;  E. 
Uragena;  E.  tropicalia;  E.  phagocylcides;  E.  undulana;  E.  brariliensu;  Paramaha 
honinit. — Endameba  of  the  Mouth:  Endamaba  ffingivalit. — Endameba  of  the 
Genit4)-urinary  Tract:  Endatruiba  urouenilalU.  Pyogenic  Endamebss:  EndamAa 
nofientt;  E.  kariulU;  E.  jnUmonalia;  Waklkamphia  tropiealu. — Etadamebas  of 
the  Viscera  and  Serous  Cavities:  Endameba  miurai;  E.  mortinataUvm;  Leydtnia 
taamipaTa. — Erratic  Endamebas. — Pseudo^udameb  as.— Laboratory  Search  for 
Amebas. 

Defimtton. — The  Sarcodma  or  Rhizopoda  are  plasmodromatous 
protozoa  that  move  about  and  seize  their  food  by  means  of  pseudo- 
podia.  They  are  found  abundaotly  in  nature  as  free  living  organisms, 
and  also  occur  as  parasites  m  man  and  the  lower  animab. 

Morphology  and  Structure  — The  Sarcodma  are  microscopic  pro- 
tozoa,  variable   m  shape  and  size,  and  irregular  in  outline.     They 


usually  lack  a  distinct  cell-wall,  and  this  peculiarity  permits  the 
projection  and  retraction  of  pseudopodia.  Structurally  these  organ- 
isms, like  other  protozoa,  consist  of  a  cytoplasm  and  a  nucleus.  The 
cytoplasm  is  more  or  less  granular,  and  in  some  species  is  distinctly 
divided  into  an  outer  hyaline  portion — the  ectoplasm — and  an  inner 
granular  portion — the  endoplasm  (Fig.  26).  Food  vacuoles  are  com- 
mon, and  occasionally  contractile  vacuoles  are  present. 

The  nucleus  is  usually  conspicuous  and  rich  in  chromatin  in  the 
free  amebas.  It  is  also  marked  in  some  parasitic  species,  such  as  E. 
colt,  but  is  much  less  distinct  and  hypochromatic  in  E.  hislolylica 
and  other  pathogenic  varieties.  In  relation  to  the  distribution  and 
arrangement  of  the  chromatin,  three  distinct  typesof  nucleus  in  amebas 
have  been  described:  (1)  A  vesicular  nucleus,  having  a  nuclear  wall. 
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the  chromatin  being  arranged  at  the  periphery,  with  a  clear  space  at 
the  center;  it  is  provided  with  one  or  several  small  chromatic  grains, 
as  in  £.  histolytica;  (2)  a  vacuolar  nucleus,  which  is  clear  with  a  dis- 
tinct nucleolus  and  a  scanty  chromatin  at  the  periphery,  as  in  E. 
Waldkamphia  tropicalis;  (3)  a  hyperchramafic  nucleus,  made  up  of 
a  homogeneous  chromatic  body,  as  in  Parameba  hominie  (Fig.  27). 
Habitat. — Most  of  the  parasitic  rhizopodes  in  man  are  found  in 
the  large  intestine,  especially  in  the  lower  portion  and  in  the  rectum. 
Occasionally,  however,  they  invade  the  internal  organs,  such  as  the 
liver  (E.  histolytica),  kidney,  lung,  serous  membranes,  etc.  The 
most  favorable  place  for  the  development  of  araebas  appears  to  be  the 
mouth.  Here  they  are  very  abundant,  a  fact  that  probably  suggests 
that  amebic  infection  of  the  intestine  has  its  origin  in  the  mouth. 
Amebas  are  not  known  to  inhabit  the  circulatory  system. 


liar  ouolens  uid  3, 


Pio.  27. — Typos  o!  nuclei 


Motility. — The  amebas  move  by  means  of  pseudopods,  which  are 
temporary  organs  oflocomotion  formed  by  the  prolongation  and  retrac- 
tion of  the  cytoplasm.  In  sonae  species  the  movement  ia  described  aa 
"rolling." 

Vitality. — Araebas  are  vefy  susceptible  to  the  action  of  deleterioua 
agents.  In  the  non-encysted  condition  they  are  destroyed  at  55°  C. 
within  a  few  minutes.  The  parasitic  species  of  man  becomes  motion- 
less at  about  15°  to  10°  C,  and  a  freezing  temperature  is  fatal  to  them. 
They  are  destroyed  by  solutions  of  1 :  200,000  to  1  :  100.000  emetin  and 
1  :  300,000  nitric  acid ;  quinin  also  exerts  a  strong  germicidal  effect  upoo 
them.  In  the  encysted  condition  they  are  more  resistant  and  may 
withstand  desiccation  for  months  and  the  action  of  antiseptics  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time. 

ArtiSctal  Cultures. — Artificial  cultures  of  parasitic  amebas,  such 
aa  Endamcba  coli,  are  easily  obtained  by  symbiosis  with  bacteria 
(B.  typhosus,  B.  coli).  The  requirements  for  growth  are  an  appro* 
priate  medium,  such  as  blood-agar  or  glycerin-hlood-serum,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  moisture,  and  a  tem.perature  of  36°  to  38°  C.  The  material 
for  cultivation  is  inoculated  on  a  twenty-four-hour-old  culture  of  B. 
coli  or  B.  typhosus,  and  incubated  at  a  temperature  of  about  36°  C. 


tation  of  the  culture  to  a  new  mediiim  every  day  during  the 
first  week  is  recommended.  This  gradually  eliminates  the  miscella- 
neous bacteria  that  were  originally  present,  and  also  affords  the 
amebas  fresh  material  for  growth.  After  a  certain  time — from  one  to 
three  weeks — when  the  artificial  growth  has  been  established,  encysted 
forms  are  found  to  be  abundant,  and  the  culture  may  be  kept  in  this 
condition  for  a  long  time.  Subsequent  cultures  may  be  made  upOD 
pl&in  agar  or  upon  any  ordinary  solid  media.  (For  further  details  as 
to  culture  see  Chapter  XXIX.) 

Life  Hifitory.^The  amebas  reproduce  asexually  and  sexuaUy.  A 
sexual  reproduction  takes  place  by  binary  fission,  which  begins  by  a 
direct  or  indirect  division  of  the  nucleus,  followed  by  constriction  and 
separation  of  the  protoplasm  into  more  or  less  equal  halves.  Repro- 
daction  by  budding  and  gemmation,  resembling  spore  formation,  is 
Relieved  to  take  place  in  Endaiimba  histolytica. 

Sexual  reproduction  takes  place  by  a  process  of  autogamy.  After 
tleveloping  asexually  for  some  time,  the  organism  becomes  encysted, 
u*<i  the  nucleus  divides  into  two,  eacb  half  undergoing  maturation; 
^G  halves  then  conjugate  and  fuse  again  to  form  a  synfcaryon,  which 
*'lt»8cqucntly  divides  into  two,  four,  eight,  or  more  nuclei,  each  of  which 
™come8  surrounded  by  cytoplasm.  Finally  spores  are  formed,  which, 
"I^on  being  set  free,  develop  into  young  trophozoites  (Fig.  17). 

Mechanism  of  Transmission. — The  amebas  are  transmitted  to  a 
»&cond  host  in  the  encysted  stage,  and  the  infection  usually  takes  place 
^fough  contaminated  food,  water,  uncooked  vegetables,  etc.  On 
f&aching  the  stomach  and  intestine,  the  cyst-wall  is  digested,  the  spores 
'r^  Bet  free,  and  amebas  develop  in  the  large  intestine. 

Pathogenesis. — E.  colt  is  a  parasite  of  the  lower  intestine,  but 

Apparently  has  no  pathogenic  properties.     E.  histolytica  is  the  cause 

of  tropical  dysentery.     This  parasite  not  only  causes  ulceration  of  the 

colon,  but  it  may  also  invade  the  liver  and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 

l^Re  abscesses.     The  pathogenic  properties  of  certain  amebas  found 

^  the  lungs,  kidneys,  etc.,  are  not  definitely  known.     An  ameba  of 

t-be  mouth,  E.  buccalis  or  E.  karlulis,  has  recently  come  to  be  regarded 

*s  the  cause  of  pyorrha'a  alveolaris  by  Barrett,  A.  J.  Smith,  Bass,  etc. 

It  has  not  as  yet,  however,  been  definitely  determined  whether  this 

P'otozoan  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  disease. 

Classification.^ — 'In  accordance  with  their  life  habit  and  behavior, 
"nebaa  have  been  divided  into  two  classes— (1)  Ameba  and  (2) 
'Jltiaraeba,  To  Ameba  belong  all  the  free-living  varieties.  These 
^  characterized  by  the  presence  of  contractile  vacuoles.  To  End- 
snieba  belong  the  parasitic  species,  wliich  are  characterized  by  the 
ibseace  of  contractile  vacuoles. 
Another  system  of  classification  divides  the  Rhizopoda  into — (1) 
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Gymnoamwbida  and  (2)  Tkecamtebida.  The  former  are  charactetued 
by  a  naked  protoplasm;  that  is,  the  absence  of  a  distinct  cell-wall  or 
shell.  In  this  class  are  included  most  of  the  free  and  nearly  all  tb( 
parasitic  species  that  occur  in  man.  The  Theeamoebida  belong  lo 
the  family  Grotnidia,  and  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  fixed  cell-wall  or  shell.  Only  one  species — Chlamidnph^ 
stercorea— has  been  described  as  parasitic  in  man. 

A  third  system  of  classification,  baaed  upon  the  appearance  of  ibf 
nucleus,  is  as  follows:  (1)  Endamebas,  characterized  by  the  peripheral 
arrangement  of  the  chromatin  in  the  nucleus  (vesicular  nucleus)  the 
nucleus  is  not  distinct;  (2)  Wahlkamphia,  characterized  by  the  presenw 
of  a  distinct  nucleus,  without  peripheral  chromatin  in  a  rather  larp 
nuclear  vacuole,  and  (3)  Paramebas,  in  which  the  nucleus  consists  of  * 
distinct  chromatic  body  (Fig.  27), 

For  convenience  of  study  the  parasitic  amebaa  of  man  will  here  be 
arranged  according  to  the  location  they  most  commonly  occupy  i" 
the  body,  as  adopted  by  Bmnyst,  thus:  1.  Endamebas  of  the 
intestine;  II.  Endameba  of  the  mouth;  III.  Endamcba 
genito-urinary  tract;  IV.  pyogenic  Endamebas;  V,  Endamebas  o* 
the  viscera  and  serous  cavities. 

This  arrangement  has  been  followed  solely  for  convenience,  ao^ 
is  not  a  scientific  classification;  it  is  also  subject  to  some  exception^ 
Thus,  E.  buccalis,  although  most  commonly  found  in  the  mouth,  m»3 
inhabit  the  large  intestine;  E.  pyogenes  may  be  found  in  any  suppurat 
ing  part  of  the  body,  and  E.  histolytica  may  be  found  in  the  liver. 

I.  ENDAMEBAS  OF  THE  INTESTINE 
1,  Endamoeba  (Lceschia)  CoIi(L6sch,  1875).     Morphology. — Endif 

weba  colt  is  normally  found  in  the  large  intestine  of  manandantmi 

It  is  recognized  by  the  absence  of  any  sharp  differentiation  betwew 
the  ectoplasm  and  the  cndoplasm,  except  when  pseudopods 
formed.  The  ectoplasm  is  then  seen  to  be  a  clear,  hyaline  zone  at 
end  of  the  pseudopod.  The  parasite  varies  in  length  from  8  to  50 
The  cytoplasm  is  finely  granular,  poor  in  food  vacuoles,  and  coDtract3l 
vacuoles  are  absent.  In  fresh  preparations,  the  nucleus  is  distinct^ 
seen  as  a  refracting  body,  and  when  stained,  the  chromatin  is  seen  to  b* 
arranged  at  the  periphery,  with  one  or  several  minute  cbromati 
grains  in  the  center.     The  location  of  the  nucleus  is  subcentral. 

In  the  encysted  stage  the  amoba  appears  as  a  round  body,  al 
25  n  in  diameter,  and  provided  with  a  somewhat  thick  membrani 
It  contains  about  eight  nuclei. 

Motility. — The  Endamcba  coli  is  not  actively  motile,  the  pseudo 
pods  being  slow  in  formation.  More  than  two  pseudopods  are  rarel; 
visible  at  the  same  time. 
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Habitat, — Endameba  coli  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  large 
intestine  of  man  and  of  many  of  the  domesticated  and  wild  animals 
(t,g.y  mice,  rats,  guinea-pigs,  monkeys,  etc.).  The  parasites  feed 
upon  the  contents  of  the  bowel.  The  organisms  seem  to  be  more 
numerous  when  the  reaction  of  the  intestinal  contents  is  normal.  In 
cases  of  diarrhea  or  other  intestinal  disturbances  the  encysted  forms 
are  more  apt  to  be  present,  especially  if  the  reaction  of  the  intestinal 
contents  becomes  slightly  acid. 

Life  History, — Endameba  coli  is  reproduced  both  asexually  and 
sexually. 

Asexual  Reproduction, — This  takes  place  either  by  binary  fission 
or  schizogony.  In  binary  fission .  the  nucleus  divides  amitotically 
and  division  of  the  cytoplasm  subsequently  occiu-s,  the  two  young 
amebas  thus  formed  separating  and  attaining  adult  size.  Schizogony 
is  a  form  of  spore  formation,  and  consists  in  the  division  of  the  nucleus 
into  eight  chromatin  masses  or  nuclei,  each  becoming  surrounded 
by  protoplasm  and  developing  into  eight  young  spores  (merozoites), 
which  when  set  free,  grow  to  be  adult  amebas. 

Sexual  Reproduction, — Sexual  reproduction  or  sporogony  in  End- 
ameba colif  as  worked  out  by  Casagrandi  and  Barbagallo  and  con- 
firmed by  Schaudinn,  takes  place  by  a  process  of  autogamy.  The 
order  in  which  this  occurs  is  as  follows:  (1)  The  parasite  becomes 
encysted  and  leaves  the  host  with  the  feces;  (2)  division  of  the  nucleus 
into  two  daughter  nuclei  occurs,  followed  by  division  of  the  cytoplasm 
and  the  formation  of  two  separate  amebas;  (3)  chromatic  fragmen- 
tation of  the  nuclei  follows,  with  disappearance  of  a  certain  number 
of  the  chromatic  granules  (probably  the  vegetative  elements)  and 
rearrangement,  in  each  half  of  the  parasite,  of  the  remaining  chro- 
midial  grains  (sexual  element)  into  two  new  nuclei;  thus  two  sexual 
cells,  each  containing  male  and  female  elements,  are  formed  inside 
of  the  cyst-wall ;  (4)  formation  of  three  nuclei  in  each  cell  by  subse- 
quent division  of  the  sexual  nuclei  takes  place;  (5)  formation  of  two 
bisexual  nuclei  by  absorption  of  two  of  the  nuclei  in  each  cell  (prob- 
ably the  polar  bodies)  occurs;  (6)  there  are  division  of  bisexual 
nuclei  and  formation  of  two  male  and  two  female  pronuclei;  (7) 
formation  of  a  synkaryon  by  cross-conjugation  of  the  male  pronu- 
cleus of  one  cell  with  the  female  pronucleus  of  the  other,  and  vice 
versa  takes  place;  (8)  finally  there  is  division  of  each  synkaryon  (or 
zygote)  into  two  and  each  of  these  again  into  two  nuclei,  so  that  in  all 
eight  nuclei  are  formed,  the  whole  becoming  surrounded  by  a  thick 
wall  (Fig.  17). 

Pathogenesis. — Endameba  coli  is  a  non-pathogenic  commensal 
found  in  the  intestine  of  man  and  in  that  of  manv  of  the  lower 
animals. 
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Cultures. — Endameba  coli,  as  previously  stated,  is  easily  culti- 
vated artificially  in  symbiosis  with  other  bacteria,  upon  various  kinds 
of  solid  media.  The  requirements  for  growth  are  a  proper  degree  of 
moisture,  an  appropriate  medium — blood-agar  or  serum — and  a 
temperature  of  36*"  to  38*"  C.  (See  pages  62  and  63  and  Chapter  XXEX 
for  further  details.) 

2.  Endameba  (Loeschia)  Histolytica  (Schaudinn,  1903).  DescrijH 
iian. — EIndameba  histolytica  is  from  20  to  50/i  in  length  and  differs  from 
E.  coli  by  the  sharp  differentiation  of  its  c3rtoplasm  into  hyaline  and 
granular  cytoplasm  (Figs.  26  and  28).  The  ectoplasm  is  best  observed 
in  the  pseudopods,  where  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  hyaline  substance. 


Fio.  28. — Endameba  histolytica  in  the  feces  from  a  case  of  amebic  dysentery  in 
man.  Ectp,  ectoplasm;  Endp,  endoplasm;  V,  vacuoles;  N^  nucleus.  One  encysted 
form,  cy,  is  also  seen. 

According  to  Schaudinn,  the  pseudopodia  are  capable  of  penetrating 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  and  to  this  property  the  patho- 
genic activities  of  the  parasite  are  ascribed.  The  endoplasm  is  more 
granular  than  in  Endameba  coK,  and  generally  contains  erythrocytes, 
bacteria,  detritus,  and  numerous  vacuoles.  The  nucleus  is  eccentric 
in  location,  and  is  less  distinct  and  smaller  than  in  E.  coli.  It  is  poor 
in  chromatin  and  not  readily  stained.  In  the  encysted  stage  the  para- 
site is  small,  about  10-15/i.  and  contains  four  nuclei. 

Motility. — Endameba  hystolytica  is  actively  motile,  the  pseudo- 
pods  being  rapidly  formed  and  lobose  in  type.  The  movement  of 
the  parasite  is  described  as  rolling  or  flowing  in  character. 

Habitat. — Endameba  histolytica  occurs  as  a  parasite  in  the  large 
intestine  of  man  (Fig.  29),  from  which,  under  certain  conditions,  it 
escapes,  to  appear  in  abscesses  of  the  liver,  lung,  brain,  etc.  (Fig.  30). 

Recently  the  author  found  encysted  amebas  in  preparations  made 
from  the  discharge  of  pyorrhoea  alveolaris.     These  cysts  (Fig.  35) 
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i  from  10  to  15  in.  in  diameter,  are  thin  walled  and  contain 
four  nuclei  resonibling  in  all  respects  morphologically,  the  cyeta  of 
Snti^^vwba  histolylica  as  found  in  the  feces  and  ulcers  of  the  intestine 


Fio.  29.— Eddanieba  ,hi! 


tia.  30. 


mti  amebic  dysentery.     Vegetative  and  pre-encystment  atages 
D  found  in  the  same  material,  r-  < 

!  nature  of  this  ameba  is  under  study  at  present  and  if  it 
d  prove  to  be  Endameba  kiatotytica,  this,  to  the  author's  knowl- 
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edge,  is  the  first  instance  in  which  this  parasite  has  been  reported  in 
the  mouth  in  cases  of  pyorrhoea  alveolaris. 

The  importance  of  this  discovery  will  naturally  open  a  fruitful 
field  for  investigation,  namely:  1.  The  etiological  relationship  which 
pyorrhoea  may  ha  ve  to  amebic  dysentery ;  2 .  The  possibility  that  Enda-- 
meba  gingivalis  commonly  found  in  pyorrhoea  alveolaris  may  be  iden- 
tical to  E.  histolytica  as  suggested  by  Smith  and  Barret;  3.  Whether 
such  cases  of  pyorrhoea  alveolaris  are  to  a  certain  extent  an  external 
and  local  manifestation  of  amebic  dysentery;  4.  Whether  in  the  life 
history  of  Endameba  dysentery  the  pyorrhoea  pockets  act  as  reservoir 
or  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  parasites  where  it  undergoes  a  prelimi- 
nary development  and  encystment  preparatory  to  its  successful  en- 


Fio.  31. — Life  history  of  endameba  histolytica. 

tranceandmaintenancein  the  intestine  of  man;  5.  Whether  pyorrhoea 
alveolaris  is  an  important  predisposing  factor  to  amebic  dysentery. 

Life  History. — The  works  of  Schaudinn,  Lesage,  and  Noc  have 
demonstrated  only  the  asexual  phase  of  reproduction  of  Endameba 
histolytica,  which,  according  to  these  authors,  may  take  place  by  binary 
fission,  gemmation,  or  spore  formation  (schizogony).  This  spore 
formation,  or  encysted  stage,  is  likely  to  occur  in  cases  of  chronic 
dysentery.  When  an  encysted  parasite  is  swallowed  and  reaches  the 
intestine,  the  capsule  is  broken,  and  the  young  parasite  is  set  free  to 
grow  into  a  typical  ameba,  after  which  the  cycle  is  repeated. 

Pathogenesis. — Endameba  histolytica  is  the  cause  of  amebic  or 
tropical  dysentery,  liver  abscesses,  and  abscesses  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  to  which  the  parasite  may  happen  to  be  carried  by  the  lynrpha- 
tic  channels  and  eventually  by  the  blood-stream. 
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'            CttUuns. — ^The  parasite  has  iioti  been  cultivated  artlf 
sage  claims  to  have  (cultivated  the  parasite  in  mtro  by  usin 
exudation,  and  Noc  described  the  cultivation  of  an  endar 
bling  Endamfba  histolytica  in  syiiihiiosis  with  bacteria. 

3.  Eodaineba(Lceschia)Tetragena(Viereck,I904).     0. 

In  this  organism  the  ryloplasni  is  differentiated  into  ectopl 

doplasm.     This  parasite  bears  a  resemblance  to  E,  coU  in  t 

1        it  undergo  eneystment  and  sexual  reproduction.     Accordio 

1       the  presence  of  chromidial  masses  i»  the  cytoplasm  is  a  cl 

iciaUy.    Le-              ^| 
g  peritoneal              ^H 
neba  resem-              ^H 

BBcriplion. —              ^H 
lasm  and  en-              ^H 
hat  it  is  said                ^H 
gtoBenaen,               ^M 
laracteristic      ^^^^H 

and    t)    wilUn 

ind  distinct, 

^iereck   and 

id  sexually, 
md  consists 

sion  of  the 

amy,   as   in 

^^^^H32.~Eudiiinebii    bisColyU'ca.      At.    looxC    Ihree    orgaiiiguia    {a.    b. 

^^^Bue^this  organism.     The  nucleus  is  relatively  large  a 
^^^^^^^H&s  central  chromatin  granules  or  centrioles. 
^ — Endamcba    tetragena    has  been  found   by   \ 
^I^^^^^El  the  intestine  of  man  in  cases  of  dysentery. 
1            Ufe  /fMtorjf.— Reproduction  takes  place  asexually  ai 
The  asexual  reproduction  takes  place  by  binary  fission,  ) 
1       m  amitotic   division   of   the   nucleus,    followed    by  divi 

^^^Blie  sexual   reproduction   is   accomplished   by  autog, 
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is  differentiated,  into  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm,  and  spirochete-like 
bodies  have  been  seen  in  it.  The  parasite  can  be  cultivated  in  arti- 
ficial media  in  symbiosis  with  B.  typhosus  or  other  bacteria,  and  is 
probably  similar  to  E.  coli. 

6.  Endameba  (Loeschia)  Undulans  (Castellani,  1905). — Thisenda- 
meba  was  found  in  the  intestine  in  case  of  diarrhea  in  association  with 
Cercomonas,  Trichomonas,  and  other  protozoa,  and  probably  represents 

.  a  developmental  stage  of  Cercomonas  hominis  (Castellani) .  The  organ- 
ism is  from  10  to  30m  in  length,  the  cytoplasm  being  differentiated  into 
ectoplasm  and  endoplasm.  It  is  finely  granular,  and  is  occasionally 
provided  with  a  non-contractile  vacuole.  Its  chief  characteristics 
&re  the  presence  of  an  undulating  membrane  without  flagella  and 
the  rapid  formation  and  retraction  of  a  single  long  and  slender 
pseudopodium. 

7.  Endameba  (Loeschia)  Braziliensis  (de  Beaurepaire  Aragao, 
1912). — This  organism  resembles  E.  coli  in  its  vegetative  form.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  presence,  in  the  encysted  stage,  of  an  equa- 
torial streak,  which  stains  black  with  iron  hematoxylin  (siderophilic 
substance). 

8.  Parameba  (Craigia)  Hominis  (Craig,  1907). — This  parasite  was 
found  by  Craig  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  cases  of  severe  diarrhea.  It 
is  from  15  to  30/i  in  length.  The  ectoplasm  is  differentiated  from  the 
endoplasm;  the  nucleus  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  chromatin, 
and  in  the  encysted  stage  it  contains  several  nuclei  or  spores  that, 
when  set  free,  become  flagellated  bodies  (Craig). 

XL  ENDAMEBA  OF  THE  MOUTH 

1.  Endameba  (Loeschia)  Gingivalis  (Gross,  1849) . — Endameba  gingi- 
vdis,  called  also  E.  buccalis  (Prowazek,  1904)  and  Ameba  dentalis  (Grassi, 
1877),  is  a  common  parasite  of  the  mouth.  It  is  found  under  almost 
any  conditions,  although  it  is  most  abundant  in  caries  and  in  cases  of 
suppuration,  such  as  occurs  in  pyorrhea  alveolaris.  M.  T.  Barrett  and 
A.  J.  Smith,  Bass  and  Johns  and  others  regard  this  parasite  as  the  cause 
of  pyorrhea.  The  organisms  vary  in  size  from  6  to  32pi;  the  cytoplasm 
is  well  differentiated  into  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm;  the  nucleus  is 
distinct,  but  poor  in  chromatin.  Reproduction  takes  place  by  binary 
fission  and  by  encystment,  and  probably  also  by  spore  formation. 

As  to  other  amebas  found  in  the  mouth  and  described  by  several 
investigators,  mention  may  be  made  of  A.  buccalis  (Steinberg  1862), 
A.  dentalis  (Grassi  1879),  E.  kartulis  (Doflein  1904),  A.  maxilaris 
^Kartulis),  E.  buccalis  (Prowazek),  etc.  These  amebas  probably  are 
identical  to  Endameba  gingivalis. 

Oral  Endamebiasis  and  Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris. — So  much  comment 
has  arisen  in  recent  years  regarding  the  etiological  significance  of  these 
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aniebas  to  pyorrhcea  alveolaria,  tbat  a  brief  remark  on  this  dispul 
question  may  here  be  considered. 

The  knowledge  that  amebas  are  fomid  in  the  mouth  is  a  generation 
old,  but  their  r61e  in  the  affection,  pyorrhcea  alveolaris,  has  been  the 
subject  in  recent  years  ot  much  investigation. 


FiG.33.— Endaiuebngii 

Chavarro  regarded  the  amebas  as  favorable  agents,  by  acting  at> 
scavengers  in  destroying  bacteria  and  small  protozoa  commonly  found 
in  the  pyorrhoGa  pockets;  contrary  to  this,  by  not  a  few  investigators, 
this  parasite  is  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  affectio 

That  those  protozoa  when  present  are  the  source  of  further  morbid 
changes  and  destruction  of  the  gums  admits  of  no  doubt,  but  that  they 
are  the  primary  cause  of  pyorrhtea  alveo- 
laris cannot  be  admitted  without  duo 
reservation,  as  actual  proof  of  it  is  sUQ 
lacking. 

The  problem  is  still  more  compli- 
cated if  we  take  into  consideration  that 
pyorrhcpa  alveolaris  is  a  mixed  infection 
in  which  great  numbers  of  bacteria  and 
other  protozoa  than  amebas  are  foundy 
such  as  Spirochetes,  Trichomonas,  etc., 
which  are  often  associated;  moreover 
not  uncommonly  amebas  arf  not  found 
in  the  discharge  from  the  pockets. 

We  believe  that  the  coneenaus  ( 
opinion  at  present  is  that  pyorrhce 
alveolaris  is  not  necessarily  due  t 
amebas,  but  that  it  represents  a  mix« 
infection  induced  by  several  organismH^ 
1 1  is  probable  that  the  occurrence  of  amebas  is  rather  the  effect  tha* 
the  cause  of  the  affection,  but  this  does  not  imply  that  these  para- 
sites are  harmless  as  they  represent  a  complicati<m  which  like  i 
secondary  infections,  not' only  aggravate  the  condition,  but  also  may 
predispose  to  other  local  and  constitutional  disturbances. 

Another  point  which  may  Ije  rai.sed  in  this  connection  is  the  fat 


PlO.  34.— Endimebs  i^DRivalia. 
{Groti).  Unstained  niBi«rial  from 
pyorthoa  pocket.     JV.  nucleus. 
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that  endamebiasis  of  the  mouth  may  be  considered  as  an  indication  that 
such  patients  either  because  of  their  habit  of  life,  diatetic  conditions 
and  gastro-intestinal  derangement  in  association  with  constitutional 
disturbances  and  environmental  conditions  are  more  susceptible  to 
infection  in  general  and  particularly  to  allied  affections  such  as  in- 
testinal endamebiasis. 

An  interesting  point  in  this  connection  also  is  our  recent  finding  of 
vegetative  and  Aicjrsted  ameba  in  the  pockets  of  pyorrhcea  (Fig.  35) 
which  morphologically  are  identical  to  Endameba  histolytica.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  dysentery  is  often  associated  with  pyorrhoea 


Fio.  35. — Vegetative  and  encysted  forms  of  ameba  (Endameba  histolytica)  in  propor- 
tion from  the  discharge  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris.  E,  Erythrocytes;  L,  Leukocytes;  A, 
ameba;  Cj/.,  cyst;P.cy.,  precystic  stage. 


alveolaris  and  although  this  may  be  a  coincidence  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  pyorrhoea  is  a  more  common  affection,  nevertheless  the 
saparozoitic  or  semi-parasitic  habit  of  the  amebas  in  the  mouth,  living 
as  they  do  in  these  pyorrhoea  pockets,  differs  in  no  essential  point  from 
the  habitat  of  E.  histolytica  in  similar  pockets  in  the  ulcers  of  the  in- 
testines. 

Both  amebas,  therefore,  requiring  similar  environmental  conditions 
for  their  existence,  they  must  of  necessity  have  similar  predisposing  con- 
ditions in  their  mode  of  infection  and  consequently  pyorrhoea  alveolaris 
if  it  does  not  represent  the  primary  or  local  manifestation  of  dysentery, 
at  least  may  be  regarded  as  an  important  predisposing  factor  of  the 
disease.     The  above  brief  discussion  concerning  the  etiology  of  pyor- 
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rhcea  alveolaris  and  its  relation  to  amebic  dysentery  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  The  amebas  found  in  the  pockets  of  pyorrhoea  alveolaris  are 

not  the  cause  but  rather  the  efifect  of  the  infection. 

2.  This  amebic  infestment  represents  a  complication  or  secondary 

infection  which  undoubtedly  aggravates  the  condition. 

3.  Amebas  resembling  Endameba  histolytica  ^re  found  in  the 

pockets  of  pyorrhoea  alveolaris. 

4.  Endameba  gingivalis  probably  is  identical  to  E.   histolytica^ 

the  minor  morphological  variation^  between  the  two  being 
due  to  environment. 

5.  Pyorrhoea  alveolaris  is  an  important  predisposing  factor  to 

amebic  dysentery  and  probably  in  not  a  few  cases  it  represents 
a  local  and  the  primary  manifestation  of  the  disease  in  which 
Endameba  histol3rtica  tmdergoes  development  and  encyst- 
ment  preparatory  to  its  successful  entrance  and  lodgment 
in  the  intestines. 

nL  ENDABIEBA  OF  THE  GENTTO-URINART  TRACT 

Endameba  (Loeschia)  Urogenitalis  (Baelz,  1883). — ^This  parasite, 
which  is  also  called  E.  vaginalis  (Blanchard,  1885),  has  been  found  by 
several  observers  (Baelz,  Posner,  Kartulis,  Jurgens,  and  others)  in  cases 
of  metritis,  vaginitis,  C3rstitis,  and  other  affections  of  the  genito-urinary 
organs,  but  its  etiologic  bearing  in  these  diseases  is  not  definitely 
known.  Morphologically,  it  resembles  E.  colt,  and  its  presence  in 
the  genital  tract  is  probably  accidental. 

IV.  PYOGENIC  ENDAMEBAS 

1.  Endameba(Loeschia)Pyogenes  (Verdun  and  Bruyant  1911). — This 
organism  was  found  by  Verdun  and  Bruyant  in  the  purulent  discharge 
of  an  abscess  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  measures  20  to  35/a  in  length  in 
the  vegetative  form,  and  8  to  15/i  when  enc3r8ted.  The  enc3r8ted 
form  is  provided  with  from  one  to  four  nuclei,  and  in  this  respect 
resembles,  E,  tetragena  with  which  it  probably  is  identical. 

2.  Endameba  (Loeschia)  Kartulis  (Dofiein,  1901). — This  organism 
was  found  by  Kartulis  in  Egypt,  and  by  Flexner  in  Baltimore,  in  an 
abscess  of  the  lower  jaw.     It  is  probably  identical  with  E.  pyogenes. 

3.  Endameba  (Loeschia)  Pulmonalis  (Artault,  1898). — This  enda- 
meba was  found  by  Artault  in  cavities  of  the  lung,  free  in  the  pus,  but  not 
in  the  walls  of  the  abscesses.  Morphologically  it  resembles  E.  buccalis, 
with  which  it  probably  is  identical.  Its  presence  in  the  lung  is  appar- 
ently accidental. 
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mphia  Tropicalis  (Lesage,  1908).— The  wahlkamphia  are 
chEiracterized  by  the  absence  of  peripheral  chromatin  in  the  nucleus 
aact  the  presence  of  a  distinct  nucleolus.  The  parasite  is  usually 
a  free-living  organism,  and  is  not  uncommonly  provided  with  from 
one  to  three  flagella.  One  species,  W.  tTopicalis,  has  been  observed 
by  "Whitmore,  Chaton,  Gauduchcau,  aJid  others  in  the  pus  of  hepatic 


V.  ENDAHEBAS  OF  THE  VISCERA  AND  SEROUS  CAVTTIES 

1.  Endameba  (Lceschia)  Miurai  (Ijiraa,  1S98). — This  organism  was 
found  by  Miura  in  the  pleura  and  in  the  peritoneal  exudate  in  a  case  of 
cancer.  Similar  ameboid  bodies  have  been  found  by  Lauenstein, 
fiehla,  and  others  in  the  ascitic  fluid  of  carcinoma  cases,  but  their 
otiologic  significance  has  not  been  determined. 

2.  Endameba  (Loeschia)  Mortinatalium  (A.J.  Smith  and  F.  D.  Weid- 
■^^an,  1910), — This  ameba  was  found  by  Smith  and  Weidman  in  the  fixed 
stained  tissues  of  the  kidney,  lungs,  and  liver  of  a  still-born  Byphilitio 
™ild.  The  organism  is  described  as  oval,  oblong,  pyriform  or  irregular 
"*  shape,  measuring  0.025  to  0,032  mm.  in  diameter.  The  ectoplasm  is 
r*'*orly  diflferentiated  from  the  endopbsm;  the  nucleus  is  relatively 
'ai^e,  spheric  or  oval,  and  contains  a  nucleolus, 

3.  Leydenia  Genunipara  (Schaudinn.  1896). — This  organism  was 
detected  by  Lieberkiihn  and  Leyden  in  the  ascitic  fluid  collected  from 
persons  suffering  from  malignant  growths.  According  to  Schaudinn, 
't  is  spheric  or  irregular  in  shape,  and  measures  3  to  36h  in  diameter. 
_^e  ectoplasm  is  differentiated  from  the  endoplasni;  and  the  nucleus 
*s  large  and  vesicular.  Schaudinn  regards  it  as  the  ameboid  stage  of 
^•^IfMmydophrys  enchelys. 

Genus  Chlamydopkrys  (Cie'nkowsky,  1876). — These  organisms 
*"'^®emble  the  ameba,  but  are  inclosed  in  shells  and  provided  with 
^Peiunga  through  which  numerous  fine  pseudopods  are  extruded. 
*  Qey  belong  to  the  family  Gromidice,  which  are  free-living  organisms. 
'^e  species,  C.  siercorea,  has  been  found  parasitic  in  man. 

Chtamydophrys  alercorea  (Cienkowsky,  1876). — -This  organism  baa. 
'■'So  been  called  C.  echelys,  and  is  frequently  found  in  the  feces  of 
^^8,  rabbits,  mice,  and  lizards.  Schaudinn  found  it  in  the  ascitic 
fluid  from  cases  of  carcinoma. 

Erratic  Endamebas  and  Pseudo-endamebas. — The  foregoing  list 
•Ocludea  most  of  the  pathogenic  endamebas  that  at  some  time,  and 
■^der  certain  conditions,  have  been  found  in  man.  Other  endame- 
bas  have  been  found  in  abscess  cavities,  in  ulcers,  in  tumors,  and  in 
vne  normal  cavities  of  the  body  {mouth,  ears,  etc.),  under  morbid 
■"Onditions,  but  these  were  probably  present  accidentally,  and  have 
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no  bearing  on  the  origin  of  the  disease.  The  occurrence  of  endatnebu 
in  parts  of  the  body  remote  from  their  norma!  habitat,  or  the  accidental 
presence  of  saprozoic  types  in  connection  with  morbid  conditions^ 
has  sometimes  led  to  the  common  species  being  regarded  as  new  para- 
sitic varieties.  This  is  probably  the  case  with  E.  coli  and  E.  Iropi- 
calis  (Lesage) ;  E.  troptcalis  and  E.  haminis  (Walker) ;  E.  buccalis  and 
E.  dentalis;  E.  kartvlis  and  E.  buccalis  or  E.  histolytica  (Daflein); 
Cklamydopkrys  enchelys  and  Leydenia  gemmipara.  If  to  these  we  add 
the  list  of  other  supposedly  ameboid  bodies  that  have  been  found  id 
the  preserved  tissues  of  tumors,  etc,  and  that  are  probably  merely 
degenerated  cells  or  embryonic  cells  in  the  stage  of  regeneration  or 
degeneration  (plasma  cells,  fibroblasts,  polyblasts,  etc.),  or  macro- 
phages that,  because  of  their  ameboid  shape,  vacuolation  of  the  cj-to- 
plasm,  etc.,  have  been  mistaken  for  amebas,  we  can  readily  see  that 
the  list  may  be  greatly  increased. 

Laboratory  Search  for  Amebas. — -The  material  to  be  examined^ 
feces,  pus,  exudate,  etc.^ahould  be  collected  in  clean  vials,  free  from 
germicidal  chemicals,  and  especially  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The 
examination  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  material 
has  been  collected,  for  these  organisms  survive  only  a  few  hours  out- 
side the  host.  If,  for  any  reason,  this  cannot  be  done,  the  materia] 
should  be  kept  moist  and  at  about  the  body  temperature,  when  the 
amebas  will  remain  alive  and  fairly  active  for  several  hours.  The 
examinations  of  fresh  cover-glass  preparations  ia  more  satisfactory 
than  that  of  &ced  and  stained  specimens.  The  film  preparations 
should  be  as  thin  as  possible,  a  carefully  cleaned  slide  and  cover-glass 
being  used.  It  is  well  to  examine  first  with  a  low  power  of  the  mi- 
croscope and  with  the  diaphragm  almost  entirely  closed.  The  amebas 
appear  as  refractive  objects,  attached  to  the  slide  or  cover-glass; 
they  are  irregular  in  outline  and  vary  in  shape.  The  organisms  are 
easily  recognized  by  their  irregular  outline,  refractive  character,  and 
by  the  fact  that  while  other  particles  of  the  specimen  may  be  Sowing 
with  the  currents  of  the  fluid,  the  amebas  usually  do  not  change  their 
position,  but  remain  at  a  certain  point  in  the  field  of  the  microscope. 
\  subsequent  examination  of  any  suspected  object  may  be  made 
under  the  dry  high  power  of  the  microscope.  The  identification  of 
amebas  should  be  based  upon  their  motility  and  pseudopod  formation, 
but  encysted  forms  can  also  be  easily  recognized. 

At  times  the  motility  appears  to  be  very  slow,  especially  in  winter, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  room  may  be  low.  In  this  case  the 
slide  may  be  warmed  over  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  until  it  reaches 
a  temperature  of  about  36"  or  40°  C,  when  more  rapid  movement  of 
the  organisms  takes  place. 

The  encysted  stage  is  easily  recognized  by  the  highly  refractive 
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iracter  of  its  substance.  The  cyst  of  E.  coli  measures  20-30;i; 
that  of  E.  histolytica  is  much  smaller,  and  measures  7-15;i;  the  cysts 
of  Lambda  are  very  much  smaller. 

In  preparing  permanent  mounts  the  smears  are  fixed,  while  moist, 
in  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  mercury  bichlorid,  which  is  later 
removed  with  Lugol's  solution,  which  in  turn  must  be  washed  away 
with  alcohol.  Hematoxylin  and  eosin,  Giemsa's  and  methylene-blue 
we  suitable  stains, 
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FLAGELLATA 

Definition. — Morphology  and  Structure:  The  Cytoplasm ;  the  Vacuoles;  the  Un- 
dulating Membrane;  the  Chromatic  Substance;  the  Trophonucleus;  the  Eoneto- 
nucleus;  the  Flagellum. — Motility. — Polarity  of  Flagellates. — Habitat. — Nutrition. 
— Reproduction;  Multiplication  in  the  Proboscis;  Multiplication  in  the  Alimentary 
Canal. — Pathogenesis. — Classification. 

Definition. — The  Flagellata  or  Mastigophora  are  plasmodromatous 
protozoa,  usually  of  a  fixed  and  distinct  shape,  and  provided  with 
one  or  more  flagella  that  serve  for  locomotion,  as 
a  sensory  organ,  and  in  some  instances  for  obtaining 
food. 

Morphology  and  Structure. — Generally  speaking, 
the  Mastigophora  are  characterized  by  a  distinct 
and  fixed  shape  (usually  elongated,  spindle,  or 
globular).  Schaudinn  includes  Spitocheta  and  Trep^ 
onema,  previously  regarded  as  bacteria,  among 
the  flagellates.  In  the  simplest  forms,  Spirocheta 
and  Treponema,  the  organism  is  a  slender,  spiral 
body,  provided  either  with  a  fine  flagellum  at  one 
or  at  both  ends,  or  a  delicate,  undulating  mem- 
brane, as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  higher  forms, 
with  the  exception  of  Rhizomastigina  and  others 
that  are  ameboid,  the  bodies  of  flagellates  are  elon- 
gate or  spindle  shaped,  and  in  the  most  specialized 
types,  such  as  the  Trypanosoma,  the  parasites  are 
usually  spindle  shaped  and  differentiated  into  cyto- 
plasm, nuclear  substance,  undulating  membrane, 
and  a  flagellum  (Fig.  36).  Fio.  36.-Diagram 

The  Cytoplasm. — In    Spirocheta  and  Treponema  ^f  a  tr>'panosome. 

,  .  «,,  .  1-1       1  ^P-     blepharoplast; 

the  cytoplasm  is  scanty.  The  organisms,  like  bac-  /?p,  rhizopiast;  Kn, 
teria,  consist  chiefly  of  chromatic  substance  in  the  kinetonucieus;  f.. 
form  of  chromidial  grains  scattered  through  the  phonucieus;L'm,un- 
scanty  protoplasm  all  over  the  body  of  the  organism,  duiating  membrane. 
Among  the  higher  types  (Masiigota),  the  cytoplasm 
consists  of  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm,  whereas  in  Trypanosoma  it 
is  specialized  into  periplasm,  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
undulating  membrane  and  the  sheath  of  the  flagellum,  and  endo- 
plasm, the  latter  containing  the  vacuoles  and  nuclei. 
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The  Vacuoles. — ^The  vacuoles  seen  in  Trypanosoma  are  usually 
three  in  number,  and  appear  as  clear  spaces  about  the  middle  of  the 
body.  They  are  food  vacuoles,  and  are  best  seen  under  dark-field 
illumination. 

The  Undulating  Membrane, — This  is  a  part  of  the  periplasm.  It 
runs  along  one  side  of  the  body  of  the  parasite,  with  which  it  may 
end,  though  it  may  project  beyond,  to  form  part  of  the  flagellum. 
The  line  followed  by  the  membrane  is  regarded  as  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  parasite,  and  in  its  course  it  may  be  fortified  by  m^^oneme 
threads.  The  base  of  the  membrane  is  in  the  cytoplasm,  and  its  free 
edge  is  continuous  with  the  cytoplasmic  portion  of  the  flagellum,  to 
which  it  is  attached,  forming  the  sheath  of  the  flagellum. 

The  Chromatic  Substance. — ^In  the  lower  forms,  Spirocheta  and 
Treponema,  the  chromatic  or  nuclear  substance  of  the  organism  is 
distributed  f throughout  the  body  in  the  form  of  chromidial  grains. 
The  body  of  the  organism  is  made  up  chiefly  of  these  chromatic  par- 
ticles, embedded  in  a  scanty  cytoplasm.  The  term  diffused  nucleus  is 
commonly  applied  to  this  type  of  nuclear  substance. 

In  the  higher  forms,  such  as  Trypanosoma,  the  chromatic  substance 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  bodies  or  masses  of  unequal  size — the 
trophonudeus  and  the  kinetonucleus. 

The  trophonucleuSf  also  erroneously  called  macronudeus,  has  a 
purely  nutritive  function.  It  is  relatively  large,  distinct,  and  situated 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  body  or  slightly  toward  the  flagellated  end. 
The  structure  of  the  trophonudeus  is  not  definitely  understood — ^by 
some  it  is  regarded  as  vesicular,  having  chromosomes  inside  and  a  chro- 
matic sphere  or  centrosome  in  the  center.  The  trophonudeus  of 
Trypanosoma  lewisi  is  said  to  contain  eight  chromosomes.  It  appears 
as  an  oval  mass,  which  is  differentiated  into  a  peripheral  chromatic 
zone  with  chromatic  granules  in  the  center. 

The  kinetonucleus,  also  misnamed  micronucleus  or  blepharoplast, 
is  situated  at  the  non-flagellated  end  of  the  parasite.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  rich  in  chromatin,  and  stains  deeply.  The  blepharo- 
plast  is  usually  found  within  the  kinetonucleus,  but  in  more  highly 
differentiated  forms,  it  is  situated  outside  of  the  kinetonucleus.  It 
is  from  this  body  that  the  flagellum  arises.  Occasionally,  however^ 
the  blepharoplast,  which  is  in  reality  a  centrosome,  may  be  absent 
or  invisible  and  in  such  cases  the  kinetonucleus  serves  as  blepharoplast^ 
and  hence  the  name  blepharoplast  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
kinetonucleus. 

Between  the  trophonudeus  and  the  kinetonucleus,  when  properly 
stained,  there  may  be  seen  an  aggregation  of  deeply  stained,  minute 
bodies,  called  chromatoid  granules.  These  are  at  times  aggregated  into 
small  masses,  which  have  the  appearance  of  a  rudimentary  micronucleus. 
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"The  chromatic  substance  of  a.  typical  flagellate,  such  as  Trypano- 
(om«3,  is  therefore,  differentiated  into  a  trophonucleus,  which  is  con- 
cem.ed  with  nutrition,  a  kinetonucleua,  which  is  chiefly  concerned 
Tt'itli  motion,  and  an  achromatic  body,  the  blepharoplast  or  centrosome, 
iihich  appears  as  a  small  bead  giving  origin  to  the  flagellum. 

Ike  FlageUum. — A  typical  flagellum  consists  of  an  elastic  axial 
core,  more  or  less  completely  inclosed  in  a  cytoplasmic  sheath.  It 
tuna  outward  through  the  endoplasm  to  the  ectoplasm,  where  it  gives 
rise  to  the  undulating  membrane;  it  next  turns  and  runs  along  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  body,  in  which  it  may  end,  or  it  may  project  beyond 
tile  body  as  a  free,  whip-like  process.  A  flagellum  is  made  up  of  three 
portions:  the  root,  in  the  endo-plasm;  the  undulating  portion,  in  the 
tdoplasm;  and  the  ]ree  portion,  or  end-piece.  In  certain  species  or  in 
the  developmental  stages,  the  flagellum  may  project  directly  from  the 
einlop]a.sm  and  ectoplasm  to  the  external  surface  of  the  parasite,  as 
in  Herpctomonas  or  Crithidia, 

If  the  blepharoplast  is  absent,  the  flagellum  arises  directly  from 
the  kinetODUcleus,  or,  more  properly,  from  the  centrosome  or  centro- 
<wi«  blepharoplast  inside  of  it.  The  centrosomes  may  be  single  or 
""ultiple,  depending  on  the  number  of  fla^ella.  When  a  blepharoplast 
^  present  and  is  located  outside  of  the  kinetonucleus,  a  strand  of 
chromatic  substance,  the  rhizoplast,  runs  between  the  two;  this  may 
1*  woaidered  either  as  an  outgrowth  from  theblepharoplast  oras  the 
wntral  spindle  (centrodesmose)  of  the  achromatic  elements  of  the 
ilividinf;  nucleus  connecting  the  divided  portion  of  the  original  cen- 
'rosorae.  The  parts  of  the  flagellum  as  they  originate,  therefore, 
^  the  biephoroplasmic,  rhizoplasmie,  kinetic,  endoplasmic,  and 
E^nplasmie,  and  the  end-piece  or  free  end. 

The  position  and  number  of  flagella  have  formed  a  basis  of  classi- 
fication of  the  flagellates;  thus  if  the  flagellum  is  situated  anteriorly, 
"  Is  called  Iractellum;  if  posteriorly,  pulselluni;  the  group  in  which 
"fily  one  flagellum  is  present  is  termed  monomastigota;  that  in  which 
'*o  or  more  flagella  of  equal  length  are  present,  iaamastigola;  if  these 
^'e  of  unequal  length,  the  group  is  called  paramastigota;  if  several 
"^iella  are  present  these  are  termed  polymastigota;  and  if  the  flagella 
^^  numerous  and  scattered  over  the  body,  they  are  placed  in  tJic  group 
^"^omsligota. 

Motility. — The  chief  functions  of  the  flagellum  are  generally 
J*Iieved  to  be  locomotion  and  the  obtaining  of  nutriment.  This 
.  w  Undoubtedly  the  case  with  certain  free-living  forms,  such  as  Ev^ 
(wna,  for  example,  and  also  with  certain  evolutional  forms,  such  as 
'''ittirfia  and  Herpetomonas,  in  which  the  flagellum  is  given  off  directly 
"Otn  the  body  of  the  parasite  and  the  undulating  membrane  is  absent 
"'  ^dimentary.     In  a  typical  trypanosome,  however,  in  which  the 
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undulating  membrane  is  well  developed,  the  latter  appears  to  be  of 
greater  importance  than  the  flagellum  in  effecting  locomotion.  In 
primitive  types  of  flagellates,  e.g.,  Spirochela  and  Treponema,  the 
organisms  move  in  a  circular  and  spiral  direction,  accompanied  in 
Sinrochela,  by  a  serpentine  bending  of  the  body;  as  they  are  pro- 
vided with  a  flagellum  at  each  end,  they  can  move  in  cither  direction. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  flagellum,  by  acting  as  a  tactile 
organ,  serves  also  as  a  means  of  orientation.  In  the  higher  forms, 
such  as  CrUkidia,  Herpetomonas,  Euglena,  etc.,  the  movement  is  ueuallj- 
in  one  direction,  the  flagelluni  being  directed  forward.  Trypanosomes 
act  similarly,  but  because  of  the  presence  of  an  undulating  membrane, 
they  may  move  in  either  direction.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  progress 
with  the  flagellum  directed  forward. 

Polarity  of  Flagellates, — A  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  which 
is  the  anterior  and  which  the  posterior  end  of  a  flagellate.  Sambon, 
Caatcllani,  Chalmers,  and  others  believe  that  the  non-flagellated  end 
of  the  blood  parasites  (trj'panosomes)  represents  the  anterior  end  of 
the  organism,  since  in  its  course  through  the  red  blood-cells  that  part 
goes  first.  Others,  however,  hold  the  opposite  view.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  careful  exa^nination,  under  a  dark-fleld  illuminator  or  imder 
the  ordinary  microscope,  of  a  very  thin  layer  of  the  fresh  blood  of  a 
rat  infected  with  Trypanosoma  lewisi, shows  the  parasites  to  be  capable 
of  moving  in  both  directions,  although  movement  with  the  flagellum 
forward  is  the  more  common.  The  writer  has  sometimes  observed 
trypanosomes  at  rest  that  showed  only  slight  vibratory  movements 
of  the  undulating  membranes,  but  more  marked  oscillatory  move- 
ments of  the  flagella,  and  has  also  noticed  occasional  rotary  move- 
ments, such  as  are  seen  in  Eiigkna.  This  finding  would  suggest  that 
the  flagellum  may  be  a  tactile  organ  as  well  as  one  of  locomotion, 
and  resembling  an  antenna  in  function.  This  being  the  case,  may  not 
the  flageila  be  regarded  as  corresponding  to  the  anterior  end  of  the 
organism? 

Habitat. — Parasitic  flagellates  are  usually  found  in  the  blood  of 
the  host,  although  certain  forms,  such  as  Treponema,  and  Trypanosoma, 
sometimes  display  a  tendency  to  infiltrate  the  tissue  or  to  l>ecome 
localized  in  certain  organs. 

Nutrition.— Food  is  absorbed  from  the  liquids  in  which  the  parasites 
live  by  osmosis. 

Reproduction.— Among  Spirocheta  direct  longitudinal  division 
is  generally  recognized.  In  Trypanosoma  both  sexual  and  asexual 
reproduction  has  been  observed. 

Asexual  reproduction  usually  takes  place  in  the  blood  of  the  host, 
although  it  may  also  occur  in  artificial  culture.     Two  types  are  rec< 
nized — binary  fission  and  roset  formation  (Fig.  37). 
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According  to  Prowazek  and  Bylofif,  binary  fission  in  trypanosomes 
is  a-ccomplished  after  a  complex  nuclear  division,  but  Moore,  Breinl,  and 
Hiodle  have  shown  that  this  may  take  place  with  or  without  growth, 
itixltiplication  is  brought  about  first  by  amitotic  division  of  the  kineto- 
nixcleus  and  trophonucleus,  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  new  flagel- 
lum  in  the  daughter  parasite,  division  of  the  cytoplasm,  and  separation 
of  t»he  two  individuals.  Such  division  has  been  observed  in  T.  lewisi 
and  T.  gambiense  (Plate  I). 


Fig.  37. — Diagram  of  the  life-cycle  of  Tr>'panosoma  Lewdsi  in  the  body  of  the  rat. 
I'Trj'panosoma  lewisi;  2-10,  stages  in  rose t  formation;  11-13,  development  of  a  small 
flagellate  form  into  a  trypanosome;  14,  binary  fission.  (Constructed  from  drawings 
by  Moore,  Breinl,  and  Hindle  in  the  Annals  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Parasitology. 
(After  Castcllani    and  Chalmers.) 

According  to  the  same  observers,  roset  formation  takes  place  as 
follows:  (1)  Amitotic  reduction  of  the  trophonucleus  and  the  kineto- 
nucleus,  the  latter  giving  off  a  body  that  travels  to  the  trophonucleus. 
In  T.  gambiense,  in  place  of  this  body  a  strand  is  formed  between  the 
trophonucleus  and  the  kinetonucleus;  (2)  division  of  the  tropho- 
nucleus and  the  kinetonucleus  and  the  formation  of  fission  masses 
consisting  of  two,  four,  or  more  small  young  parasites  in  the  stage  of 
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formation,  provided  with  the  single  old  flagellum;  (3)  formation  of 
several  flagella  in  the  fission  mass,  and  differentiation  of  this  mass 
into  distinct  young  organisms;  (4)  finally,  the  cycle  is  completed 
by  the  separation  of  the  young  parasites  into  distinct  organisms, 
which  become  free  and  attain  adolescence. 

Very  Uttle  is  known  regarding  the  sexiuil  reproduction  in  trypano- 
somes.  Theoretically  the  existence  of  differentiated  sexual  forms — 
male  and  female — ^in  the  blood  of  the  vertebrate  is  assumed,  and  it 
is  beUeved  that  these  conjugate  and,  when  taken  into  the  body  of  the 
invertebrate  host,  a  blood-sucking  insect,  as  is  the  case  in  Plasmodium 
malaricB,  undergo  further  development.  These  views  have  not  as 
yet  been  confirmed  by  actual  observation.  Prowazek  recognizes 
three  forms  in  Trypanosoma  lemsi;  (1)  male;  (2)  female,  and  (3) 
indifferent  forms.  According  to  Holms,  however,  only  two  forms 
are  seen — males  and  females. 

The  male  forms  are  described  as  being  very  slender  and  actively 
motile,  and  as  having  long  flagella  and  elongated  and  deeply  staining 
nuclei. 

The  female  forms  are  broad,  are  sluggish  in  motion,  and  have 
short  flagella,  a  reticulated  cytoplasm,  and  a  round  nucleus  that  is 
poor  in  chromatin. 

In  the  indifferent  forms,  which  are  the  most  common,  the  cytoplasm 
is  granular  and  the  nucleus  is  imperfectly  defined  and  possessed  of 
poor  staining  properties. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  so  many  intermediate  forms 
occur  that  the  three  types  mentioned  are  not  sharply  defined,  and  may 
merely  represent  different  stages  of  growth  and  development. 

The  conjugation  between  the  male  and  female  forms  of  Trypano- 
soma has  been  but  rarely  observed,  and  in  the  few  instances  on  record 
(those  of  Keysselitz  and  Prowazek)  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
not  merely  examples  of  ordinary  division.  From  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  we  learn  that  asexual  reproduction  of  Trypano- 
soma nxay  take  place  in  the  invertebrate  host,  either  in  the  proboscis, 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  salivary  glands,  or  the  eggs. 

Multiplication  in  the  Proboscis. — The  method  in  which  multiplica- 
tion of  Trypanosoma  gambiensesnid  T,  brucei  in  the  proboscis  of  Glosaina 
palpalis  takes  place  is  described  by  Roubaud  as  follows:  (1)  disap- 
pearance of  the  undulating  membrane;  (2)  shortening  of  the  flagellum; 
(3)  approach  of  the  kinetonucleus  to  the  trophonucleus;  (4)  attach- 
ment of  the  parasite  to  the  proboscis,  and  finally  (5)  multiplication 
with  formation  of  masses  of  parasites.  The  entire  process  consumes 
but  a  few  minutes. 

Multiplication  in  the  Alimentary  Canal. — In  the  case  of  Trypano- 
soma  granulosus,  a  trypanosome  of  fresh-water  fish,  multiplication 
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may  take  place  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  aUmentary  tract — the  crop 

of  the  leech  Hemidepsis  marginata.    It  consists  in  a  simple  binary 

fissure,  formation  of  Crithidial  forms,  and  their  final  development  into 

dender   trypano8omes   that   eventually   migrate   to   the   proboscis 

(Brumpt).    In  other  trypanosomes,  such  as  T.  raja,  multiplication 

takes  place  in  the  body  of  the  leech  PontobdeUa  maricata,  and  consists 

in  the  formation  of  Leishmania-like  bodies  which,  on  passing  to  the 

intestine,  develop  into  Crithidial  forms  with  the  final  formation  of 

long  and  slender  trypanosomes  that  migrate  to  the  proboscis.     These 

dender  forms  represent  the  infective  stage  in  the  life  history  of  the  parasite. 

The  Infective  Stage  in  the  Salivary  Glands. — ^According  to  Bruce, 
the  proboscis  of  Glossina  palpalis  is  not  involved  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  r.  gambiense.  In  from  five  to  seven  days  after  feeding  the 
trypanosomes  disappear,  and  the  insect  becomes  infective  only  after 
three  or  four  weeks.  During  this  time  the  parasites  multiply  in  the 
lumen  of  the  intestines,  probably  at  first  intracellularly  and  later  ex- 
tracellularly.  From  the  intestine  they  migrate  to  the  salivary  gland 
by  way  of  the  proboscis  and  salivary  duct  as  short,  stumpy  forms, 
which  represent  the  infective  stage. 

Rectal  Encystment  and  Ovum  Infection, — This  mode  of  develop- 
ment and  infection  has  not  been  definitely  known  to  occur. 

Pathogenesis. — ^The  flagellates  are  etiologic  factors  in  a  number 
of  serious  diseases  of  man,  as,  for  example,  syphilis  {Treponema  palli- 
dum),  yaws  {T.  pertenue),  relapsing  fever  (S.  reairrentis),  Kala-Azar 
L  (Leishmania  donovanni)^  sleeping  sickness  (T,  gambiense) y  Ameri- 
can trypanosomiasis  {T,  cruzi)^  and  certain  mild  affections  of  the 
external  genitalia  (Trichomonas  vaginalis)  and  of  the  intestine  (Lam- 
blia  intestinalis). 

Classification. — Owing  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  the  flagellates,  no  satisfactory  classification  of  the  group 
can  be  made.  The  methods  most  in  use  at  the  present  time  are  those 
of  Doflein  and  Hartman.  The  chief  point  of  difference  between  the 
two  methods  consists  in  classifying  the  blood  flagellates,  which  are 
grouped  by  Doflein  under  the  headof  Proio7nonadinaj  whereas  Hartman 
placed  them  under  a  new  order,  Binucleata  which  are  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  a  trophonucleus  and  a  kinetonucleus.  Doflein^s 
classification  is  as  follows : 

Mastigophoha: 

Subclass  Flagellata  (Euflagellata) : 
Order  I.  Protamonadina, 
Order  II.  Polymastigina. 
Order  III.  Euglenoidina. 
Order  IV.  Chromomoyiadina. 
Order  V.  Phytomonadina. 
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Subclass  DinoflageUata. 
Subclass  CytoflageUata. 

Under  the  head  of  Protomonadina  are  included  the  TrypanosomidcB 
and  allied  families,  i.e.,  the  Hemoflagellala.  Under  the  Tdosporidia^ 
a  subclass  of  the  Sporozoa,  are  included  the  PlasmodidoBy  Hemapro- 
ieidcB,  LeukococytozoidcBy  and  allied  forms,  such  as  the  Hemosporidice. 
The  Spirocheta  and  ProflageUata  are  treated  separately. 

Hartman's  classification  is  as  follows: 

Subclass  FlageUaia: 

Order  I.  Rhizamasiigina. 
Order  II.  Protomonadina, 
Order  III.  Binudeata. 
Order  IV.  Chromonumadina. 
Order  V.  Euglenddina. 
Order  VI.  Phytomonadina. 

The  Protomonadina  and  Polym^astigina  of  Doflein  are  grouped 
under  the  order  Protomonadina ,  which  is  divided  as  follows: 

Order  II.  Protomonadina: 

(A)  Monozoa  (not  bilaterally  symmetric).  . 
Family  1.  Cercomonadidw'. 

Family  2.  Bodonidas. 
Family  3.  Monadidce. 
Family  4.  TetramitidcBy  etc. 

(B)  Diplozoa     (bilaterally  symmetric). 
Family:      DistomatidcB. 

The  classification  adopted  in  the  second  edition  of  Castellani  and 
Chalmers  is  as  follows: 

Phylun  Mastigophora  Diesingy  1866. 

Class  L  Euflagellatay  Cohn  amended  Biitschli. 

Order  1.  Protomonadina y  Blochmann. 

Order  2.  Polymastininay  Blochmann. 

Order  3.  Binudeata,  Hartman. 

Order  4.  EuglenoidinoBy  Blochmann. 

Order  5.  Chromomonadinay  Klebs. 

Order  6.  Phytomonadina y  Blochmann. 
Class  II.  Dinoflagellatay  Biitschli. 
Class  III.  Cystoflagellata  Haeckel. 

Among  the  Protomonadina y  Polymastiginay  and  Binudeata  are 
included  the  parasitic  species  found  in  man.  The  following  are  the 
dififerential  characteristics  of  these  three  orders: 
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Order  I.  Proiomonadina, — ^These  flagellates  are  provided  with 
one  or  three  flagella  and  the  undulating  membrane  is  absent.  Some 
are  free  and  others  are  parasitic.  The  free  forms  are  frequently  pro- 
vided with  a  collar  or  cystostoma  (ChoanoflagelUdce,  Stein),  but  have 
no  esophagus.  The  parasitic  forms  {Cercomonadice^  Kent)  are  elon- 
gate or  short,  not  uncommonly  oval  in  shape,  and  provided  with  one  or 
several  flagella,  a  contractile  vacuole  at  the  flagellated  end,  and  have 
an  ameboid,  non-flagellated  extremity.  The  most  important  species 
that  are  parasitic  to  man  are  Cercomonas  hominis  (Davaine,  1854) 
and  C.  vaginalis  (Castellani  and  Chahners,  1909). 

Order  2.  Polymasiigina, — These  flagellates  are  provided  with 
from  two  to  eight  flagella,  and  with  a  special  cystostoma  or  oral  aper- 
ture for  the  reception  of  food.  The  undulating  membrane  may  be 
either  absent,  as  in  Heteromita  ceylanicay  or  present,  as  in  Tricho- 
monas. They  are  free  or  parasitic  in  habit.  Trichomonas  hominis, 
T.  vaginalis;  T.  dysenterioe,  T,  pulmonalis,  and  Lamblia  intestinalis 
are  the  parasitic  species  found  in  man. 

Order  3.  Binudeata. — ^These  are  usually  parasitic  flagellates  of 
the  blood  of  vertebrates.  They  are  found  either  free  in  the  serum 
or  inclosed  in  the  cellular  elements  of  the  blood.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  having  a  trophonucleus  and  a  kinetonucleus.  Reproduction 
takes  place  asexually  (schizogony)  and  sexually  (sporogony),  the 
latter  being  brought  about  by  the  conjugation  of  similar  or  dissimilar 
gametocyt^s. 

The  common  trypanosome  is  an  example  of  the  order  Binxicleaia, 
but  since  Schaudinn's  researches  on  the  life  cycle  of  a  Hemoproteus 
nociua  and  Leukocytozoa  danielewskyiy  it  has  been  shown  that  the  genus 
HaUeridiumy  belonging  to  the  Hemosporidiay  is  merely  a  stage  in  the 
life  history  of  a  flagellate.  The  researches  of  Hart  man  and  Raven 
on  Proteosoma  showed  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  Memos- 
poridia  and  Hemoflagellataj  which  have  been  included  by  these  authors 
among  the  Binudeatay  an  order  that  embraces  five  families:  (1)  Memo- 
proteidce;  {2)  Leukocytozoidce;  (3)  Trypanosomidw ;  H erpetovwnidce ; 
(5)  Plasmodidce,  and  possibly  a  sixth  family,  the  Spirocha^tidcey  a 
possibility  that  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  Spirochceta  would 
eventually  be  found  to  be  allied  to  the  Binudeata. 

Sambon  divides  the  Binudeata  into  two  sections:  Acystina  and 
Encystina  and  five  families.  The  former  are  BUiudeaia  in  which  the 
ookinete  does  not  become  encysted,  but  remains  free,  and  the  latter 
are  Binudeata  in  which  the  ookinete  becomes  encysted.  The  family 
Plasfnodidoe  is  probably  the  only  one  in  which  a  typical  encyst ment  of 
the  ookinete  takes  place. 

Mastigophora:     Order  III.  Binudeatay  Hart  man. 
Section  I,  Acystina,  ookinete  free. 
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Family  1.  Hemoproteidce. 
Family  2.  Leukocytozoidcd. 
Section  11.  Encystina,  ookinete  encysted. 
Family  3.  Trypanosnmidce, 
Family  4.  Herpetomonidce. 
Family  5.  Plasmodidoe, 

As  has  previously  been  stated,  these  classifications  are  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  will  probably  be  modified  in  the  near  future.  For 
convenience  we  will  follow  the  division  of  parasitic  flagellates  found  in 
man  into  Spirochetidce,  Trypanosomidce,  Cercomonidce,  and  LambKaidcB 
as  adopted  by  Brumpt  with  some  modification.  The  PldsmodidcB 
will  be  described  imder  the  hemosporidian  Sporozoa. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PARASITIC  FLAGELLATES  OF  MAN 


Family 


Chabactbbxbtxcs 


Gbnub 


Srscns 


I.    SpiroohetidiB 


II.  TrypanosomidiB 


III.  CercomonidsB 


Body  not  rigid,  filiform  and  spiral  in  shape; 

number  of  spirals  variable,  i 
Undulating    membrane    present;    flagellum 

absent  or  inconspicuous;  nudear  substance 

diffused  in  the  body  in  the  form  of  chro- 

midia  grains. 


Spirocheta 


Body  rigid,  spiral  in  shape,  number  of  spirals 
constant  and  equidistant  from  one  another. 
One  single  flagellum  at  each  end;  undulating 
membrane  absent  or  not  seen;  nudear  sub-,  *'«Po°*™» 
stance  diffused  through  the  body  in  the  form 
of  chromidia  grains. 

Body  spindle  in  shape;  binucleated  (tropho-| 
nucleus  and  kinetonucleus) ;  flagellum  single! 
and  well  developed;  undulating  membrane|1*rypan8oma; 

prominent.     Usually  extracellular  parasites. ! 

I 
I  _ 

Body  oval  or  round  in  shape;  binucleated:' 
flagellum  rudimentary  or  absent;  no  undu-| 
lating     membrane.     Usually      endocellular'  Leish mania 
parasites.  i 

Body      elongated;      binucleated;      flagellum  | 
single  and  well  developed;  undulating  mem- 1  Qrithidia 
brane  rudimentary  or  absent.  i 


S.  recvrrentit 
8.  duttoni 
8.  carteri 
S.  novifi 
8.  b^rb^ra 
S.  winetnti 
S.  JmcealU 

T.  pallidum 
T.  pertenu4 


T.  gambUnte 
T,  rhod€9i€n»€ 
T.  ertui 

L.  dcnovani 
L.  furune%do9a 
L.  infantum 
L.  niloiica 
L.  bra*il%€n»e 

C.  braailitnse 


IV.  LambliaidiB 


I  Presence  of  three  or  four  flagella;  undulating  Tricho mo- 
membrane  distinct.  nas 
I  Body  pyriform;  presence  of  one  or    several 
,    flagella;    imdulating   membrane   absent   or  Cercomonas 
rudimentary. 

.  Bod}'  irregular  and  ameboid;  presence  of  two  Prowasekia 
flagella. 

Presence  of  cystostoma  with  three  flagella;  Xetramitus 
no  undulating  membrane. 

Body  pyriform;  presence  of  cystostoma  and    _       ... 
eight  flagella;  no  undulting  membrane. 


T.  9aginali9 
T.  intuiinali9 

C.  loncicauda 

I  P.  atiatica 
I  P.  eriui 
P.  weinberffi 

T.  metnUi 


L.  xtUeMtinalU 
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CHAPTEK  VI 

FLAGELLATA  (Continoedj 

THE  PARASmC  FLAGELLATES  OF  MAN 

I.  Family  Spinchelid'f. — II.  Family  Triiiianosotiiidcn'. — III.  Family 
Cercomonid(F. — IV.  Family  LnmhiinidiT, 

L  FAMILy  SPIROCHETID£   (Etuenbera,  18S3) 

History — Morphology  and  Sfrocture — Lite  Cycle — Mechanism  of  TrasGiuia-^ 
sion- — Artificial  Culturea — Pathogenesis — Classification.  i 

The  spirochetes  are  flexible,  thread-like  organisms,  cork-screi^ 
spiral  in  shape,  and  measuring  from  8  to  I6/1  in  length,  as  in  S.  reeur^ 
rentis,  to  150^  in  S.  balbianni.  They  closely  resemble  the  BmucIeatoJj 
and  particularly  the  trypanosomes,  in  certain  features,  and  bacteriai| 
in  others.  Previous  to  the  work  of  Schaudinn,  in  1904,  they  wero 
regarded  as  bacteria,  but  of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency  amond 
biologists  to  classify  them  among  the  flagellated  protozoa.  Thesq 
organisms  are  the  etiologic  factors  in  certain  diseases,  such  as  relapsi^ 
ing  fever,  syphilis  and  yaws. 

History. — The  first  pathogenic  spirochete  was  discovered  by  Ober-j 
meier  in  1868  in  human  blood,  and  was  studied  by  MetchnikoEf  and' 
Sou dakie witch.  In  1904  Button  and  Todd  demonstrated  the  trans* 
mission  of  African  fever  by  the  tick  [Ornithodorus).  Schaudinn, 
in  1904,  discovered  the  Treponema  pallidum,  which  has  been  shown 
to  be  the  cause  of  syphilis,  and  Castellani,  in  1905,  isolated  the  Trepo- 
nema pcrtenue,  which  is  the  cause  of  yaws. 

Morphology  and  Structure. — The  body  of  a  spirochete  is  made ' 
up  of  endoplamu  and  periplasm,  the  latter  entering  into  the  formatioB 
of  an  undulating  membrane  or  a  terminal  flagellum,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  endoplasm  is  granular,  and  contains  a  diffuse  nucleus,  whicli 
consists  of  achromatic  filaments  with  bars  of  chromatin  (chromidial 
grains).  In  addition  dots  of  chromatin — the  basal  granuli 
present  at  one  or  at  both  ends. 

Life  Cycle. — Reproduction  may  take  place  by  either  longitudinal 
or  transverse  division,  the  former  method  being  by  far  the  more  com- 
According  to  Fanthom  and  Porter,  in  S.  recurrentis  and  5. 
baUrianii  this  mode  of  reproduction  is  manifested  first  by  diviaion  of 
the  basal  granule,  followed  by  division  of  the  membrane  and  cyto- 
plasm.    The  separation   into    male   and   female   elements  and  ths 
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encystment  and  conjugation  described  by  some  authors  are  regarded 
as  doubtful,  although  it  is  possible  that  conjugation  and  sporogeny 
in  S.  duttoni  may  take  place  in  the  tick  (Fig.  38). 


Fio.  38. — tJpirocheeleB.  1,  Spirochffila  anoilout*,  sliuminit  thp  uudiilatiug  nieiiibrimu 
»tid  chromatic  bars.  (Afler  Fanlham,  (iiiarlrrbj  Journal  of  Mieroxcoiiicat  iSn>f«:^.l 
-.  Spiiochxta  halbiutiii,  shnwine  filirilliB  in  undututine  niomhruiiu.  (jiflcr  Fanthain.) 
■'-".  SpirochiBta  dutiom,  {A/ter  Breinl,  .titnifct  of  Tmpirtd  .Mi-didnc  awl  Para^ialoas.) 
^.  Aijws  the  iiQpolorcd  trausvprsp  liacid;  -),  lonptiicliiial  divisiini:  (i,  |io*4iblp  iiialu  and 
^'milo  fomis;  7,  encystment.      (.After  Caalcllam  and  Chaliiur^.) 


Hechanisni  of  Transmission. — In  some  species,  ^is  in  S.  recur- 
"«/is,  the  parasite  is  transmitted  through  thi;  bite  of  jvn  inturmediatc 
lioit— an  arthropod-.  Others,  sueh  as  Tirpom-ma  paUiduM  and  T. 
ixrienue,  are  transmitted  directly  by  coiilact. 
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Artificial  Cultures. — Successful  artificial  cultivation  of  Treponema 
paUidum  has  been  accomplished  by  Noguchi  and  others,  but  all  at- 
tempts to  cultivate  the  spirochetes  have  not  as  yet  been  successful. 

Pathogenesis. — The  most  important  and  most  familiar  of  the 
species  pathogenic  for  man  are  S.  recurrentiSy  which  is  the  cause  of 
relapsing  fever,  Treponema  pallidum^  i\ie  etiologic  factor  in  syphilis, 
and  T.  pertenue,  the  cause  of  yaws. 

Classification. — The  family  Spirochetidce  is  divided  into  two 
genera:  (1)  Spirocheta  and  .(2)  Treponema,  The  former  are  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  an  undulating  membrane  and  the  absence 
of  flagella  or  tapering  ends,  and  the  latter  by  the  presence  of  flagella 
and  the  absence  of  an  undulating  membrane.  These  distinguishing 
characteristics  are  not,  however,  always  clear;  thus,  although  the 
undulating  membrane  is  plainly  evident  in  S.  balbianii,  in  S.  recur- 
rentis,  it  is  almost  imperceptible,  and  although  the  flagellum  is  seen 
on  spreads  stained  preparations  of  Treponema  pallidum,  it  is  but 
rarely  observed  in  the  tissue  preparations  stained  by  Levaditi's  silver 
impregnation  method. 

GENUS  SPIROCHETA   (SpiroschaodlnnU) 

The  most  important  variety  of  the  pathogenic  spirocheta  is  jS. 
recurrentis.  It  is  a  blood  parasite,  and  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
cause  of  relapsing  fever.  This  disease  is  characterized  by  a  pyrexia 
that  continues  for  from  three  to  six  days  and  is  followed  by  a  period 
of  quiescence  or  intermission  during  which  the  temperature  returns 
to  the  normal.  On  about  the  fourteenth  day,  as  a  rule,  a  relapse 
occurs.  This  is  usually  more  severe  than  the  primary  febrile  attack, 
but  lasts  only  three  or  four  days,  and  generally  terminates  in  recovery 
by  crisis. 

Obermeier,  in  1868,  first  found  the  parasite  in  the  blood  of  a  case 
of  relapsing  fever,  and  it  became  known  as  the  Spirillum  obermeieri. 
Later  the  organism,  being  recognized  as  a  spirochete,  was  named  S. 
recurrentis.  Still  later  it  was  found  that  other  species  existed, 
and  S.  dutioni,  S,  novyij  S.  carteri,  etc.,  were  isolated,  each  organism 
being  the  cause  of  a  sUghtly  diiferent  variety  of  relapsing  fever.  Mor- 
phologically, the  species  are  identical,  but  some  are  pathogenic  for 
laboratory  animals  whereas  others  are  pathogenic  only  for  monkeys, 
The  diiferentiation  is  made  chiefly  by  observing  the  phenomenon  of 
agglutination  with  immune  sera.  If  an  animal  is  immunized  against 
S.  recurrentis,  its  serum  is  capable  of  agglutinating  only  this  organism, 
and  it  will  have  no  agglutinating  effect  upon  S.  berbera,  S.  novyi,  or 
S,  carterij  except  in  great  concentration. 

1.  Spirocheta  recurrentis.  (Lcbert,  1874).  (Spirillum  ober- 
meieriy  Cohn,  1877). — Spirocheta  recurrentis  is  a  blood  parasite  and 
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the  cause  of  relapsing  fever.    It  is  found  in  the  blood  during  a  febrile 
attack  of  the  disease. 

Morphology. — The  organism  is  relatively  small,  extremely  slender, 
very  flexible,  and  spiral  in  shape.  It  is  from  8  to  9^  in  length  and 
about  0.25fi  in  width.  Elongated  developmental  and  agglutination 
forms,  from  16  to  19jii  or  even  100ft  in  length,  may  sometimes  be 
found  in  hyperimmune  blood,  toward  the  end  of  the  disease,  or  in 
the  interval  between  relapses.  The  structure  of  the  organism  has 
not  been  described  in  detail.  In  the  abort  forms  a  single  flagellum 
has  been  observed  by  Novy  and  Knapp,  but  its  presence  has  been 
denied  by  Nuttall. 


— SpiroohBti 


blood  eipeiimeatalty 


Hainiat. — The  parasite  is  found  in  the  blood  and  internal  organs, 
especially  during  the  primary  attack  and  with  each  relapse.  During 
the  interval  between  attacks  the  parasites  are  so  few  in  number  as 
not  usually  to  be  found  in  the  peripheral  blood.  The  organism  also 
lives  in  the  bedbug,  which  may  act  as  a  passive  host  for  the  trans- 
nuBdoQ  of  the  parasite. 

Animal  Inoculation. — S.  recuTrentis  is  pathogenic  for  monkeys, 
fats,  and  mice,  in  which  animals  it  produces  a  marked  infection  that 
«nda  fatally  in  from  three  to  eight  days,  according  to  the  amount 
injected  (Fig.  39). 

Life  History. — No  hfe  history  of  iS.  recurrenlis  has  been  described. 
Ilie  parasite  has  been  found  to  remain  alive  for  some  days  in  certain 
blood-sucking  insects,  such  as  bedbugs,  fleas,  etc.,  and  it  is  probable 
that  these  may  serve  as  intermediate  hosts. 
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Mode  of  Infection. — Manteufel  and  others  have  succeeded  in  in- 
fecting rats  and  mice  by  the  application  of  parasitized  blood  to  the 
skin.  Brumpt  has  observed  S,  duttoni  in  the  menstrual  fluid  of  mon- 
keys. It  is  possible  that  the  infection  of  man  by  S,  recurrentis  takes 
place  by  contact,  through  an  abrasion  of  the  skin,  but  the  tendency 
of  the  time  is  to  attribute  the  condition  to  fleas,  bedbugs,  and  lice, 
and  to  refer  the  transmission  of  the  parasites  to  the  bites  of  these 
insects,  though  this  fact  has  never  be  demonstrated. 

Pathogenesis. — S.  recurrentis  is  the  cause  of  European  relapsing 
fever. 

2.  Spirocheta  duttoni.  (Novy  and  Knapp,  1906). — Spirocheta 
duttoni,  also  called  Spirillum  duttoni,  like  S.  recurrentis,  is  a  blood 
parasite  and  the  cause  of  relapsing  fever  in  Africa — commonly  known 
as  African  tick  fever. 

Morphology. — ^The  parasite  is  somewhat  larger  than  S.  recurrentis, 
being  from  16  to  20/i  long  by  0.2/i  in  width.  The  number  of  spirals 
varies  from  two  to  ten,  the  distance  between  them  being  about  2.2fi. 

Structurally  the  parasite  consists  of  a  periplast  and  a  central  core 
or  endoplasm.  According  to  Dutton  and  Todd,  the  periplast  contains 
an  undulating  membrane,  a  statement  that  is  denied  by  Breinl.  The 
central  core  or  endoplasm  consists  of  a  darker  or  chromatic  substance, 
and  a  Ughter  or  achromatic  portion.  During  convalescence  the  chro- 
matic portion  is  believed  to  break  up  into  granules  and,  coincidentally, 
the  parasites  disappear  from  the  blood. 

Habitat. — The  parasite  is  found  in  the  peripheral  blood  and  free 
in  the  plasma  serum,  especially  during  the  febrile  attack  and  during 
subsequent  relapses;  it  is  also  present,  but  in  smaller  number,  during 
the  interval  between  attacks.  According  to  Breinl,  just  before  the 
crisis  the  organism  may  be  found  in  the  spleen,  bone-marrow,  and 
liver.  Not  uncommonly  it  may  be  observed  either  phagocytized  or 
in  the  encysted  form  inside  of  a  leukocyte  or  other  cell,  in  which  it 
breaks  up  into  small  granules  from  which  new  generations  are  be- 
lieved to  develop.  The  parasite  may  also  live  and  multiply  in  the  tick, 
whith  therefore  acts  not  only  as  a  passive  but  also  as  an  active  host. 
The  disease  is  transmitted  to  man  by  the  bite  of  the  tick. 

Animal  Inoculation. — Spirocheta  duttoni  is  inoculable  into  dogs, 
goats,  sheep,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  rats,  and  mice.  Cats,  chickens, 
pigeons,  and  gold  fish  are  immune.  For  inoculation  purposes  the 
infected  blood  is  drawn  into  a  citrate  salt  solution,  or  it  may  be  de- 
fibrinated  and  injected  into  a  susceptible  animal — either  directly 
into  the  circulation,  into  the,  peritoneal  cavity  or  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue. 

Life  History. — S.  duttoni  requires  an  intermediate  host — the  tick 
— for  its  complete  development  and  transmission.     Two  phases  of 
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Tepiocluction  are,  therefore,  described  for  the  parasite — one  in  the  ver- 
tebrate and  the  other  in  the  invertebrate  host.  In  the  vertebrate 
Host,  niao,  for  example,  S.  dtUloni  passes  through  two  stages — one 
extracellular,  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  and  the  other  intracellular. 
In  the  free  or  extracellular  stage  the  parasite  reproduces  chiefly  by 
loBBitudinal  division,  and,  according  to  certain  authors,  also  by  trans- 
v«rae  division.  The  intracellular  reproduction  that  takes  place  in  the 
cells  of  the  internal  organs  is  accomplished  by  a  process  of  encyst- 
meat  that  somewhat  resembles  spore  formation.  The  parasite  enters 
a  cell,  winds  itself  into  a  small  coil,  and  becomes  encysted.  In  this 
coiwlition  it  gradually  becomes  less  and  less  distinct,  and  by  a  process 
of  scbizogony — probably  by  fragmentation— the  chromatic  substance 
breaks  up  into  very  minute,  ultra  microscopic  granules,  each  of  which 
is  boheved  to  be  capable  of  growing  into  a  new  spirochete.  These 
miQute  f;ranules  are  so  small  as  to  pasa  through  a  Pasteur-Chamber- 
Innd  filter,  and  this  would  account  for  the  filtrability  of  the  virus 
discovered  by  some  authors. 

The  cycle  of  development  of  S.  ditttoni  in  the  invertebrate,  accord- 
ing to  Leishmann,  takes  place  in  the  tick ,  Ornilhodoros  moubata.  When 
the  tick  bites  and  infected  person,  the  parasites,  on  entering  the  intes- 
tiwkl  tract  of  the  tick,  lose  their  motility  and  extracellular  and  intra- 
cellular reproduction  takes  place  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the 
iiiiltiplication  in  the  vertebrate  host,  previously  described,  except  that 
"ithi; lumen  of  the  intestine  the  parasites,  before  undergoing  division, 
■"ay  he  seen  in  the  form  of  stout,  slender,  and  very  long  organisms, 
htracellular  reproduction  takes  place  in  the  cells  of  the  intestine  and 
01  the  Malpighian  tubules.  Here  the  chromatin  divides  into  fine  or 
•^rse  granules,  with  the  possible  formation  of  comma-shaped  bodies 
••"It  eventually  grow  into  young  spirochetes. 

-According  to  Leishmann,  the  extracellular  cycle  of  S.  duttoni, 
™ch  l.akes  place  in  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  of  the  tick,  manifests 
"wlf  by  fragmentation  of  the  chromatin  into  minute  bodies  of  bacil- 
*'7  Or  coccoid  shape:  these  multiply  and  pass  into  the  cells  of  the 
■"Hsttine  and  Malpighian  bodies,  and,  on  being  discharged  with  the 
^68,  or  regurgitated  with  the  contents  of  the  ahmentary  canal,  are 
^'''Jciilated  int<i  another  host,  while  feeding,  by  means  of  the  proboscis. 
"  reaching  tlie  circulation  these  bodies  develop  into  yoimg  spiro- 
^6leg^  and  the  cycle  is  repeated.  From  the  Malpighian  tubules  these 
y^Ki  may  pass  into  the  ovary  and  infect  the  developing  eggs,  the 
^^Hion  being  thus  transmitted  to  a  new  generation  of  ticks  (Dutton 
''*'  Todd).  It  is  also  believed  that  the  tick  may  remain  infective  to. 
^s  third  generation  (Mailer). 

"ecftamam  of  Infection. — S.  duttoni  is  transmitted  to  a  new  host 
^"gh  the  bite  of  an  infected  tick.     This  does  not  take  place  by 
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means  of  the  saliva,  but  is  carried  in  by  the  small  bodies  in  the  ccdj 
tents  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  tick  is  believed  to  remain  infecli^ 
for  over  one  year  (Mailer).  The  infection  may  also  probably  tat 
place  directly  through  an  abrasion  or  wound  of  the  skin  or  mucog 
membrane,  or  by  contact  with  parasitized  blood. 

Fathogenesis. — The  Spirocketa  duttoni  is  the  cause  of  Africa 
relapsing  fever,  also  known  as  African  tick  fever.  This  disease  clos^ 
resembles  European  relapsing  fever,  but  is  less  severe,  of  shortc 
duration,  and  relapses  arc  frequently  absent.  ] 

3.  Spirocheta  Carteri  (Mackie,  1907).— This  organism  is  t^ 
causative  factor  in  the  relapsing  fever  of  India. 

Morphology. — The  parasite  is  long  and  slender,  being  from  10  fi 
30^  in  length  and  about  0,2  to  0.5^l  in  width.  It  displays  a  tendenq 
to  form  long  chains  of  several  individuals,  which  may  attain  a  lengt]) 
of  from  80  to  90/i.  ' 

Habitat.^S.  carteri  is  a  parasite  of  the  blood  of  man.  ' 

Animal  Inoculation. — Experimentally  the  parasite  can  be  traoH 
mitted  to  monkeys,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  rats,  and  mice.  Thi 
organisms  can  live  for  some  days  in  bedbugs.  It  lives  also  in  lice  ana 
possibly  in  mosquitoes.  ] 

Life   Cycle.-^S.    carteri,  like  other  spirochetes  multiplies  chii 
by  longitudinal  division.     The  fact  that  it  can  live  for  days  in 
body  of  an  arthropod  suggests  the  possibility  of  some  developmi 
cycle  in  them. 

Afeckan/sni  of  Infection. — -Mackie  demonstrated  the  transmit 
of  the  parasite  into  monkeys  through  the  bite  of  an  infected  bedbi 
{Cimez  rotundatus),  and  it  is  possible  that  this  may  also  be  the  roul 
of  transmission  of  the  disease  to  man. 

Pathogenesis. — S.  carteri  is  known  to  be  the  cause  of  the  relapna 
fever  of  India,  a  grave  disease  with  a  mortality  rate  that  is  s«id' 
reach  38  per  cent. 

4.  Spirocheta  Novyi  (Schcllach,  1907). — Spirocheta  novyi  ia 
slightly  longer  piirasite  than  S.  recurrentis,  i.e.,  from  19  to  29ji  : 
length.  It  is  the  cause  of  American  relapsing  fever,  a  disease  ttu 
rcsemble.s  closely  the  European  form. 

Habitat.— The  organism  inhabits  the  blood,  where  it  is  found  i 
large  numbers  during  the  febrile  attack. 

Animal  Inoculation. —The   parasite   is  inorulablc   into   rats 
mice. 

Lije  History. — -S.  novyi,  contrary  to  what  is  generally  observei 
in  most  spirochetes,  multiplies  chiefly  by  transverse  division. 

Mechanism  of  Infection. — The  virus  may  be  transnutted  to 
directly  through  abrasions  in  the  epidermis,  but  it  is  probable  thq 
some  blood-sucking  arthropoil  is  responsible  for  its  transmission. 
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5.  Spirocheta  Berbera  (Sei^ent  and  Foley,  1910). — Morpho- 
logicsliy,  S.  berbera  is  identical  with  S.  recurrentis.  It  is  from  12  to 
18/1  in  length  by  0.2  to  0.3n  in  width,  and  exhibits  from  four  to 
eight  spiral  twists. 

Habitat. — The  organism  is  a  blood  parasite  of  man,  but  may  live 
also  in  the  bodies  of  fleas. 

Animal  Irutculation. — The  parasite  may  be  transmitted  from  man 
to  monkejrs,  but  not  from  monkey  to  monkey.  Successful  inocula- 
tion of  rats  is  difficult,  and  can  be  accomplished  only  by  injecting 
large  doses  into  young  animals. 

Life  History. — The  reproduction  of  S.  berbera  probably  takes  place 
chiefly  by  longitudinal  division. 


imeba  in  pu9  from  pyorrhea 

Mechanism  of  Infection. — Transmission  of  the  parasite  to  man 
13  probably  effected  directly  through  abrasions  or  wounds  in  the  akin 
or  mucous  membrane.  Indirect  infection  through  the  medium  of 
an  intermediate  arthropod  host  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

Pathogenesis. — S.  berbera  is  regarded  as  the  cause  of  a  distinct 
type  of  relapsing  fever  occurring  in  the  north  of  Africa  (Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli). 

6.  Spirocheta  vincenti  (Blanchard,  1906). — This  parasite  may 
sometimes  be  found  in  the  mouth  under  normal  conditions,  but  is  far 
niore  frequently  seen  in  cases  of  suppuration,  such  as  pyorrhea 
alveolaris,  abscesses,  and  other  inflammatory  or  necrotic  conditions 
of  the  oral  cavity  and  in  Vincent's  angina.*  The  organism  is  from 
13  to  25^  in  length.  It  is  differentiated  from  other  spirochetes  by 
iht  relatively  small  number  of  undulations  in  the  body  (Fig.  40). 
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Habitat. — The  parasite  is  commonly  associated  with  BaciUus 
fusiformis  and  with  amebas  in  the  mouth.  It  is  fairly  constant  in 
cases  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris  and  other  suppurative  oral  processes, 
and  occurs  also  in  necrotic  and  ulcerative  conditions  of  the  skin. 

Pathogenesis. — S.  vincenti  is  regarded  as  the  cause  of  Vincent's 
angina  (angina  ulceromembranosa),  hospital  gangrene,  noma,  and 
ulcus  tropicimi.  SuflScient  evidence,  however,  has  not  been  adduced 
to  show  that  the  organism  is  the  etiologic  factor  in  such  cases;  for 
it  may  be  present  merely  as  a  saprozoite. 

7.  Spirocheta  buccalis  (Cohn,  1875). — ^This  organism  is  a  normal 
inhabitant  of  the  mouth,  and  is  found  almost  constantly  in  the  saliva 
and.  in  the  tartar  of  the  teeth.  It  is  from  15  to  20/a  in  length  and 
resembles  S.  vincenti,  with  which  it  may  be  identical.  No  pathogenic 
properties  have  been  attributed  to  it. 

8.  Spirocheta  Morsus  Muris. — This  flagellate  found  by  Futaki, 
Takaki  and  Osumi  in  the  skin  in  cases  of  "rat-bite  fever"  is  regarded 
by  these  authors  as  the  cause  of  this  disease.  The  microorganisms 
are  intermediate  in  size  between  Treponema  pallidum  and  Spirochasta 
recurrentiSf  the  coils  are  variable  in  shape  and  number.  It  has  not 
been  demonstrated  in  the  saliva  of  infected  rats. 

9.  Spirocheta  (Leptospira)  Icterohemorrhagica :  Sp.  Nodosa. — 
This  is  the  flagellate  found  by  Inada  and  Ido  in  1915  in  the  blood  in 
cases  of  "Infectious  Jaundice  or  Weil's  Disease"  in  Japan.  The 
microorganism  is  also  found  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  urine  and 
tissues  of  the  body  especially  during  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  days 
of  the  disease  after  which  they  gradually  disappear.  Japanese 
investigators  have  shown  the  rat  to  act  as  the  reservoir  of  the  virus. 
In  coal  mine  districts  in  Japan,  where  the  disease  occurs,  as  many  as 
40  per  cent,  of  the  rats  were  found  infected. 

The  microorganism  is  variable  in  size,  measuring  from  5  to  20/i  in 
length,  the  coils  are  not  preformed  and  variable  in  shape  and  number. 
Not  uncommonly  one  end  of  the  parasite  presents  a  hook-like  appear- 
ance which  is  characteristic. 

10.  Leptospira  Icteroides. — This  microorganism  recently  found 
by  Noguchi  in  the  blood  and  tissue  of  yellow  fever  patients  in  Guaya- 
quil is  regarded  by  this  author  as  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Noguchi  describes  the  parasite  as  a  delicate  filament  finely  wound 
at  short  and  regular  intervals,  slightly  thicker  at  the  middle  and  gradu- 
ally tapering  at  both  ends.  It  measures  4  to  9n  in  length  and  0.2/i 
in  width.  It  is  unrecognizable  under  the  ordinary  microscope  but 
can  be  seen  under  the  darkficld  illumination  as  a  beaded-like  motile 
filament.  When  stained  by  Gienisa  or  Wright,  after  fixation  with 
osniic  acid,  it  appears  somewhat  thicker  and  the  coils  are  less  in  num- 
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ber  and  irregular,  not  uncommonly  presenting  a  hook-like  bending  at 
one  or  both  ends. 

The  parasite  can  be  cultivated  aerobically  and  is  inoculable  into 
young  dogs  six  to  seven  weeks  old  and  specially  into  guinea  pigs. 
Donkey,  horse,  sheep,  pigs  and  cats  and  birds  in  general  are  refractory 
to  the  infection. 

The  virus  pass  through  the  pores  of  Berkefeld  filter  V  and  N 
which  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  granular  phase  of  the  microorganism. 
The  exact  relation  which  this  flagellate  bears  to  Leptospira  sclero- 
hemorrhagica  and  the  production  of  yellow  fever  when  inoculated  into 
man  has  not  been  as  yet  determined. 

Other  spirochetes  that  should  be  mentioned  are: 

S.  dentium  (Miller),  which  inhabits  the  hiunan  mouth. 

S.  refringens  (Schaudinn),  occurring  in  ulcerations  about  the 
genitaUa  and  in  association  with  Treponema  pallidum  in  syphilitic 
chancre. 

S.  acuminata  (Castellani),  occurring  in  the  ulcerative  lesions  of 
yaws. 

S.  obtusa  (Castellani),  which  is  present  in  the  ulcerative  lesions 
of  yaws. 

S.  microgirata  (Gaylord  and  Calkins) . 

S.  aboriginalis — Cleland  found  this  organism  in  a  case  of  granu- 
loma inguinalis. 

S.  schaudinni  (Prowazek),  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  ulcus 
tropicum.     It  is  probably  transmitted  by  the  leech. 

S.  bronchialis  (Castellani),  found  in  the  sputum  in  cases  of 
bronchitis. 

S.  pyogenes  (Mezinescus),  found  in  purulent  discharges. 

Spirochetes  not  yet  determined  have  been  discovered  in  dysentery 
(Le  Dante),  in  the  bone-marrow  in  a  severe  case  of  anemia  (Moritz), 
etc. 

GENUS  TREPONEMA  (Schaudinn,  1906) 

These  parasites  are  minute,  thread-like  organisms,  whose  rigid 
bodies  are  twisted  into  numerous  corkscrew-like  curves.  They  are 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  fine  tapering  ends  that  form  flagel- 
lum-like  appendages,  and  by  an  absence  of  undulating  membranes. 
These  characteristics  serve  to  differentiate  them  from  the  spirochetes, 
to  which  they  are  closely  allied.  The  genus  consists  of  three  species, 
which  two,  T,  pallidum  and  T.  pertenuej  are  of  special  interest. 

Treponema  pallidum  (Schaudinn,  1905). — Treponema  pallidum 
is  a  delicate,  spiral  organism,  from  6  to  14/i  in  length  and  0.2  to  0.5/i 
in  width,  found  in  the  lesions  of  syphilis.  The  body  of  the  parasite, 
hke  that  of  other  treponema,  is  rigid ;  the  spirals,  from  six  to  twelve 
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in  number,  are  preformed  and  equidistant  from  one  another.  The 
periplast  of  one  or  both  ends  of  the  organism  tapers  to  a  delicate  pro- 
longation, seen  only  in  stained  preparations,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
flagellum.     There  is  no  undulating  membrane  (Fig.  41). 


the  pumleiii   liixcliarge  Croni  a  chuiciv. 


Motilily. — In  preparations  made  from  a  syphilitic  chancre  the 
organism  is  seen,  under  dark-field  illumination,  to  move  by  a  rotatory 
motion'  around  the  long  axis,  either  forward  or  backward. 


IlabUat. — T.  pallidum  is  a  parasite  of  man,  and  is  found  in  the 
lesions  of  syphilis.  It  occurs  in  greiit  number^in  the  primary  lesion 
of  the  disease,  known  as  the  chancre.  In  the  secondary  lesion  it  can 
be  found  only  after  prolonged  search,  and  in  the  tertiary  lesion  it 
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is  iaand  only  in  small  numbers.  In  fetal  prenatal  syphilis  the  organ- 
ism is  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidne>"S  and  other 
vTscera  of  the  fetus  ("Fig.  42  and  Plate  IV),  as  well  as  in  the  decidua 
and  placental  \Tlli.  The  parasite  can  be  successfully  inoculated  into 
certain  of  the  lower  animals. 

Animal  Inoculation. — In  experimental  inoculation  when  the  organ- 
»sni  of  syphihs  is  injected  into  anthropoid  apes,  after  an  incubation 
Period  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  days  (the  average  being  thirty  days), 
*he  primary  lesions  appear,  and  after  from  nineteen  to  sixty  days 
(the  average  being  about  thirty  days)  the  secondary  symptoms  occur. 
T^e  organism  is  also  infective  for  the  lower  monkeys  as  well  as  such 
animals  as  dogs,  sheep,  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits,  but  in  these  the 
u^ection  results  in  a  locahzed  disturbance  that  bears  no  clinical 
'■^Semblance  to  the  syphilis  of  man. 

Culture. — Under  anaerobic  conditions  Noguchi  has  succeeded 
in  oblaining  pure  cultures  of  Treponema  pallidum  that  were  pathogenic 
'or  susceptible  animals.  His  cultural  method  is  as  follows:  The 
*Medium  employed  consists  of  equal  parts  of  nutrient  agar,  rendered 
Slightly  alkaline,  and  ascitic  hydrocele  fluid.  The  medium  is  kept 
fluid  at  45°  C,  and  a  bit  of  aseptic  fresh  normal  tissue,  either  from 
the  testis  or  kidney,  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  me- 
<liuin  is  covered  with  a  column  of  sterile  vaselin  or  paraffin  oil  about 
3  cm.  in  height.  The  tube  is  incubated  for  forty-eight  hours  at  37°  C, 
*»^ter  which,  if  it  is  found  to  be  free  from  contamination,  the  material  to 
t»e  studied  is  carefully  deposited,  with  the  aid  of  a  pipet,  in  the 
substance  of  the  tissue,  care  being  observed  not  to  introduce  air  dur- 
*«xg  the  manipulation.  The  tubes  are  then  incubated  at  37°  C,  and 
^■'^  examined  at  intervals.  The  culture  usually  manifests  itself  after 
*^l»e  Erst  or  second  week  as  a  diffuse  cloud. 

As  the  first  growth  is  generally  impure  because  of  the  presence  of 
<^  on  laminating  organisms  in  the  material  used  for  inoculation,  subse- 
*I**^nt  reinoculation  into  fresh  medium  is  necessary  in  order  to  isolate 


the 


organism.     Once  the  artificial  growth  has  been  started  success- 
piece 


-    "igauisui.       \jii\zi^    LUC   ai  V/iimiukl   ^luwvu   una    uccu   clui  i 

^"^y,  it  may  be  maintained  in  bouillon  or  ascitic  fluid  to  which 
sterile  tissue  has  been  added. 

^fferential  Characteristics. — Treponema  pallidum  can  be  differ- 
^^lated  from  S.  refringens,  with  which  it  is  commonly  associated,  by 
^^  following  features:  T.  pallidum  is  not  so  easily  stained,  its  spirals 
.  ®  preformed;  numerous  and  equidistant  from  one  another;  there 
•lo  undulating  membrane;  the  organism  is  extremely  slender,  and  the 
^fminal  prolongation  of  the  periplast  forms  a  fine  flagellum  at  one 
°'  at  both  ends. 

life  /ftstory,— Reproduction  takes  place  chiefly  by  direct  longi- 
inal  division,  although  it  is  possible  that,  in  some  instances  trans- 
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verse  division  also  occurs.  The  longitudinal  division  consists  in  & 
splitting  of  the  Bagellum ;  followed  by  division  of  the  body,  but  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  initiated  by  a  primary  segmentation  of  the  chro- 
matic substance  of  the  parasite. 

Male  and  female  gametes  and  asexual  reproduction  by  conjuga- 
tion, encystment,  and  spore  formation  have  been  observed  by  some. 
It  is  also  believed  that  spores  are  produced  which,  when  carried  by  the 
blood,  may  develop  into  trcpanemas  in  parts  distant  from  the  site  of 
the  original  or  primary  lesion.  These  views  have  not  been  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  and  are  not  generally  accepted. 

Mechanism-  of  Injection: — The  transmission  of  the  parasite  usually 
takes  place  by  contact,  especially  during  sexual  intercourse.  The 
infective  stage  of  the  parasite  corresponds  to  the  form  generally  found 
in  the  primary  lesion.  Direct  infection  may  occur,  although  rarely, 
through  abrasion  of  the  skin  or  by  means  of  a 
wound  infected  during  a  surgical  operation. 
Transmission  through  the  agency  of  insects — 
flies,  mosquitoes,  etc. — is  uncommon.  The 
organism  is  easUy  transmitted  to  the  fetus  by 
the  mother,  through  the  placenta, 

Palkugeiiesis. —Treponema   ■pallidum   is  the 
cause  of  syphilis  in  man. 

Treponema  pertenue  {Castellani,  1905). — 
T.  iKricnue  is  an  organism  so  closely  resembling 
T.  pallidum  as  to  be  indLslinguishablefrom  it. 
It  is  variable  in  size,  being  from  a  few  to  18  or 
20m  in  length.  It  is  very  slender  and  pro- 
vided with  numerous  preformed  spirals.  Like 
T.  pallidum,  both  ends  are  usually  tapering, 
CAoimers.)  although  forms  haying  blunt  or  loop-like  ends 

may  occasionally  be  seen;  there  is  no  undu- 
lating membrane  (Fig.  43). 

Habitat. — -The  organism  is  found  in  the  lesion  of  frambesia  or 
"yaws,"  and  also  in  the  blood  of  persons  affected  with  this  disease. 

Animal  Inoculation. — Although  yaws  is  a  disease  peculiar  to 
man,  it  has  been  transmitted  experimentally  to  the  higher  rnookeya. 
Inoculation  is  usually  made  with  the  scrapings  from  the  lesion. 
Symptoms  develop  after  an  incubation  period  of  about  one  month.. 
Castellani  has  succeeded  in  transmitting  the  disease  to  monkeys  by' 
inoculating  them  with  blood  obtained  by  splenic  puncture.  In  these 
cases  the  incubation  period  lasted  thirty-six  days.  According  to  the 
same  author,  only  the  primary  lesion  is  produced  in  macaques, 
whereas  in  orang-outangs  both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  lesions 
may  be  seen. 


— Trepniiu 
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tnmt*9**ty. — Monkeys  immunized  against  yaws  are  not  immune  to 
ilis,  a.nd  vice  \'ersa.  Similarly,  a  man  suffering  from  yaws  may 
ire  sy  pliliB,  The  two  microorganisms  and  the  respective  diseases 
sed  l>y  them,  although  closely  allied,  are  entirely  distinct.  In 
an  ^t.t.ack  of  yaws  usually  confers  immunity  against  a  second 
ik,  t>\it  this  is  not  the  case  with  syphilis,  Man  is,  however, 
to  t»e  immune  to  reinfection  with  syphilis  so  long  as  be  is  syphili- 
but  if,  after  successful  treatment,  he  is  freed  from  the  disease  and 
Wassermann  reaction  is  negative,  he  becomes  again  susceptible 
•infection  with  sj'philis. 


Fro.  44,— Framlwaia  {Yawel;  second  stage,  general  cm[ilion. 


*''fes.— The  organism  has  been  grown  in  artificial  cultures  by 
Nogu  hi_  ^jjg  gfjjjjg  technic  being  employed  as  for  the  cultivation  of 
T.  poHidu^  (p^gp  103). 

'^"^eritial  Characteristics. — T.  pertenue  so  closely  resembles  T. 
paUMtim  jjj^j  differentiation  is  dependent  more  upon  a  consideration 
o!  the  foregoing  facts  than  upon  slight  Bnd  inconstant  morphologic 
vsrifttiong^ 

•^Jf  Hitlory. — The  life  history  of  T.  ■pertenue  is  the  same  as  that  of 
T.  pa[|i',ju^_  Reproduction  takes  place  by  direct  longitudinal  divi- 
sion.   Some  observers  have  reported  the  finding  of  sexual  forms,  and 
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their  conjugation  has  been  described,  but  satisfactory  confirmation 
is  not  at  hand. 

Mechanism  of  Infection. — The  infective  stage  of  the  organism 
corresponds  to  the  form  usually  found  in  the  lesions  of  yaws.  The 
disease  is  believed  to  be  transmitted  chiefly  by  contact,  but  insects, 
more  especially  flies,  are  regarded  by  some  authorities  as  common 
carriers  of  the  infection. 

Pathogenesis. — Treponema  pertenue  is  the  cause  of  yaws,  or  fram- 
besia,  in  man — ^a  disease  that  is  closely  allied  to  syphilis  (Pig.  44). 

DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  BETWEEN  SYPHILIS  AND  YAWS 

Syphilis  Yaws 

1.  Primary  lesion  usually  genital.  1.  Primary  lesion  usually  extragenitaL 

2.  Eruption  generally  unaccompanied       2.  Eruption  generally  accompaneid  by 

by  pruritus.  pruritus. 

3.  Syphilis  has  a  world-wide  distribu-      3.  Yaws  is  restricted  to  certain  tropieal 

tion.  countries. 

4.  An  attack  of  syphilis  does  not  con-      4.  An  attack  of  yaws  usually  confers 

fer  immunity.  immunity. 

5.  A  syphilitic  patient  may  contract      5.  Patients  suffering  with  yaws  may 

yaws.  contract  syphilis. 

6.  Potassium  iodid  and  salvarsan  exert      6.  Potassium  iodid  has  a  more  specific 

a  less  marked  specific  action.  action  and  with  the  use  of  salvar- 

san the  disease  disappears  in  two  or 
three  days. 

The  Wassermann  test  is  a  valuable  aid  in  diagnosis. 

n.  FAMILY  TRYPANOSOMIDiE  (Gruby,  1842) 

History. — Morphology  and  Structure. — Habitat. — Animal  Inoculation. — Immu- 
nity.— ^Agglutination. — Artificial  Cultures. — Life  History. — Mechanism  of  Trans- 
mission.— Pathogenesis. 

The  Trypanosomidas  are  characterized  by  having  a  fusiform  or 
elongated  body,  two  nuclei  (trophonucleus  and  kinetonucleus),  a  well- 
developed  flagellum,  and  a  distinct  undulating  membrane. 

History. — The  first  trypanosome  described  was  discovered  by 
Valentin  in  the  blood  of  a  trout,  Salmo  fario,  in  1841.  Gruby,  in 
1842,  was  the  first  to  employ  the  name  Trypanosoma.  He  discovered 
a  trypanosome,  T.  rotatorum  in  the  blood  of  the  frog.  The  trypan- 
osoma  of  the  rat,  T.  lewisi,  was  discovered  by  Lewis  in  1878.  In  1880 
Evans  isolated  T.  evansi,  the  cause  of  '* surra''  in  the  blood  of  diseased 
horses,  mules,  camels,  and  cattle. 

Colonel  Sir  David  and  Lady  Bruce  in  1895  discovered  T.  bntcei 
in  the  blood  of  animals,  horses,  asses,  goats,  etc.,  suffering  from  "tsetse- 
fly  disease,''  or  *'nagana"  (meaning  weakness),  and  they  also  showed 
that  the  disease  was  transmitted  by  the  bite  of  the  infected  tsetse- 


I       ATi  Gtossina  mortitans.    Uouget,  in   1894,  discovered  Trypanosoma 

^^iperdum,   the  cause  of  a  disease   called  "dourine"  or  "maladie 

■iu  coit"   in   horses  in   Europe,   India,   northern  Africa,  and  North 

*Dierica.     This  disease  was  transmitted  by  contact  during  coitus. 

in  1901  EHmassian  discovered  7".  eqitinum,  which  was  shown  to  be  the 

cause  of  "mal  de  Caderas"  in  horses  and  dogs  in  South  America.' 

Porde  and  Dutton,  in  1902,  found  that  T.  gambieise  was  the  cause 

°f   "sleeping  sickness"  in  man,  although  this  parasite  was  seen  and 

^ttiperfectly  described  prior  to  this  time  by  Nepveu.     Chagas  in  Brazil, 

'1    1909,   discovered   T.  cruzi  in  the  intestine  of  Lamus  (Conorhinus) 

'**^istus  and  in  the  blood  of  a  child  suffering  from  irregular  fever, 

progressive  anemia,  etc.     This  organism  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  a 

number  of  chronic  affections  known  as  "trypanosomiasis  Americana," 

**r    disease  of  Chagas.     This  pecialiar  affection  is  most  common  in 

childhood,  but  also  occurs  in  adults.     Chagas  likewise  demonstrated 

'lie   transmission  of  the  disease  by  a  hug,Conorkinus  sanguisvgus  and 

*Uied  species.     Finally,  in  1910,  Stephens  and  Fantham  described 

■^-    rkodeaieTise,  the  specific  cause  of  a  disease  allied  to  sleeping  sickness 

•***at,  is  common  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Rhodesia  and  to  the  south 

**f  Lake  Nyassa  in  Africa.     The  affection  is  transmitted  by  the  bite 

**f  an  infected  fly,  Glossina  morsilans. 

Horphology  and  Structure. — These  organisms,  as  found  in  the 

'^lood  of  vertebrates,  are  usually  of  spindle  shape,  differentiated  into 

^^stoplasm  and  endoplasm,  and  provided  with  an  undulating  mem- 

'**"a.ne  and  a  well-formed  flagellum.     In  the  endoplasm  of  the  parasite, 

^fa.en  properly  stained,  two  distinct  chromatic  masses  can  be  dis- 

^**»8uished.     The  first  of  these  is  the  trophonuchus,  improperly  called 

"^^cronucleus,  concerned  with  nutrition ;  in  the  interior  of  this  nucleus 

^•^    achromatic  body,  the  centrosome,  can  be  seen.     The  other  chro- 

***a-tic  mass  is  the  kinetonucleus,  also  improperly  called  micronucleus, 

'^'hich  is  concerned  with  locomotion.     This  nucleus  is  much  smaller 

^«ajithe  first,  and  is  situated  near  the  non-flagellated  end  of  the  para- 

^**«.    From  the  kineto-nucleus  a  faint,  poorly  stained  achromatic 

Btx-and — the  rhizoplast — may  be  seen ;  this  ends  in  a  minute,  chromatic 

"^Ocly— the    blepharoplast — from    which    the    flagellum    arises.     The 

l^lepharoplast  is  very  indistinct  and  hard  to  see,  and  is  probably  absent 

*n  Rome  cases  (Fig.  36). 

The  flagellum  is  a  chromatic  structure  that  begins  in  the  endoplasm. 
^^  has  its  origin  in  the  blepharoplast,  when  this  body  is  present,  or, 
I  '**  Case  of  its  absence,  in  the  kinetonucleus.     In  the  latter  case,  how-  _ 

i  ^er,  it  may  be  noticed  that  between  the  beginning  of  the  flagellum 

1  Wid  the  kinetonucleus  a  very  small  intervening  spac«  is  present,  which  ■ 

.1         ^  almost    achromatic — the   rkisoplast.     The    blepharoplast,   though 
,.  1         Ptrhaps  constantly  present,  is  not  always  evident.     The  flagellum  runs 
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outward  from  the  endoplaam  into  the  ectoplasm,  then  along  the  perfc-' 
plasm,  which  rises  into  a  membrane — the  undulating  membrane— 
and  finally  projects  as  a  free  laah  beyond  the  body  of  the  parasite. 
The  flagellum  is  therefore,  composed  of  three  parta — ^the  root,  in  the 
endoplasm;  the  undulating  portion,  in  the  periplast,  and  the  /re» 
portion.  In  some  stages  in  the  life  cycle  the  flagellum  may  project 
directly  from  the  ectoplasm  through  the  periplast  to  the  outside,  and 
in  Buch  cases  the  ectoplasm  enters  only  into  the  formation  of  »■ 
rudimentary  undulating  membrane  (//erpetomona*),  or  this  membrane 
may  be  entirely  absent  (Critkidia)  (Fig,  64). 

The  undulating  membrane  is  the  layer  of  periplast  raised  by  the 
periplastic  portion  of  the  flagellum.  Not  uncommonly  it  runs  along 
a  certain  part  of  the  free  portion  of  the  flagellum. 

Habitat,— The  trypanosomes  are  blood  parasites,  found  abund^ 
antly  among  vertebrates  in  general.  Some  species  have  been  dft* 
scribed  in  fish,  frogs,  and  reptiles  and  a  few  have  been  found  in  birds. 
Evolutional  forms  are  commonly  seen  in  blood-sucking  insects — flies, 
fleas,  mosquitos,  ticks,  bedbugs,  etc.,  or  in  leeches,  which,  serve  u 
intermediate  hosts  of  the  parasites. 

Animal  Inoculation. — ^Tho  trypanosomes  are  easily  transmitted 
into  susceptible  animals  by  inoculation  of  the  parasitized  blood.  Th* 
material  is  obtained  by  collecting  the  infected  blood  in  an  isotonift' 
citrate  solution  (2  to  4  per  cent,  in  0.85  salt  solution),  or  by  defibri* 
nation,  and  the  inoculation  is  made  by  the  aid  of  a  pipet  or  syringe. 
Infection  is  more  certain  to  take  place  if  the  inoculation  is  mads' 
intraperitoneally  and  if  the  same  species  of  animal  is  used  for  pa>- 
forming  the  experiment.  Thus,  T.  levrisi,  which  is  easily  transmitted 
to  white  or  gray  rats,  is  not  transmissible  to  rabbits  or  guinea-pigs. 

Immunity. — The  protozoan  infections  are  differentiated  from  the. 
bacterial  infections,  by  the  fact  that  the  former  do  not,  as  a  rule,  confer; 
immunity  after  one  attack.  One  species  of  trypanosoma,  however, 
proves  an  exception  to  this  rule.  If  a  rat  is  inoculated  with  T.  letmti, 
the  infection  lasts  for  from  a  few  weeks  to  about  three  months,  and, 
when  the  parasite  disappears  from  the  blood  of  the  animal,  the  rafei 
becomes  immune  to  a  second  infection.  That  the  immunity  is 
specific  one  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  same  rat  is  susceptible  1 
infection  by  T.  brucei.  This  same  rule  also  applies  to  pathogenic* 
species  infecting  the  higher  vertebrates.  If  a  horse,  after  recoverinKi 
from  an  affection  induced  by  T.  evanst  (the  cause  of  surra),  so  thafc-i 
its  blood  is  no  longer  infectious  for  mice,  be  inoculated  with  T.  brucei: 
(the  cause  of  tsetse  disease,  or  nagana),  the  disease  occurs  with  the  same  ; 
severity  that  it  does  in  the  control  animal.  When  recovery  from  nagann 
takes  place  the  aninal  can  be  infected  with  T.  equiperdum  (the  cauM 
of  mal  de  caderas),  and  so  on.     This  fact  is  of  great  interest  since  it 
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serves  as  a  point  of  differentiation  between  certain  species  that  are 
almost  identical  morphologically. 

Agglutination. — After  infection,  the  serum  of  a  rat  immunized 
against  T.  lewisi  will  agglutinate  the  parasite.  This  agglutination  is 
specific — ^that  is,  only  T.  tewiat  is  agglutinated. 

Artificial  Cultures. — McNeal  and  Novy  were  the  first  to  succeed 
in  the  cultivation  of  trypanosomes  in  vitro.  The  culture-medium 
used  by  these  investigators  was  blood  agar,  which  is  prepared  by 
adding  about  one  part  of  sterile  defibrinated  rabbit  blood  to  about 
two  parts  of  melted  nutrient  agar  cooled  to  45  to  50°  C.  The  blood 
is  mixed  with  the  agar  by  rolling  the  tube  between  the  fingers,  and  then 
is  slanted  and  left  in  this  position  for  about  eight  hoiu«,  or  over  night, 
so  that  hardening  may  take  place.  As  a  precautionary  measure  the 
tubes  should  be  incubated  at  room  temperature,  but  preferably  at  37®  C, 
for  two  or  three  days  in  order  to  obviate  any  bacterial  contamination. 
A  few  drops  of  the  parasitized  blood  are  added  to  the  water  of  condensa- 
tion, and  if  this  is  not  sufficient,  a  small  quantity  of  sterile  salt  solu- 
tion may  be  placed  in  the  tube  with  a  sterile  pipet.  The  inoculated 
tubes  are  sealed  by  plugging  them  with  cotton  imbedded  in  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  paraffin  and  vaselin  freshly  melted.  The  culture  is 
incubated  at  37°  C,  or  is  left  at  room  temperature  in  the  dark  for 
several  days. 

Artificial  cultures  of  certain  trypanosomes  of  mammals,  as,  e.g., 
T.  theilerif  can  readily  be  made  on  liquid  media — ^thus  the  parasitized 
blood  may  be  added  to  bouillon  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  parts 
of  the  infected  blood  to  five  parts  of  bouillon  (Miyajima). 

In  artificial  cultivation  the  trypanosomes  undergo  great  modifica- 
tions, among  which  are  a  change  in  the  polarity  of  the  parasite  and 
other  morphologic  deviations.  The  micronucleus  and  blepharoplast 
apparently  migrate  to  the  opposite  end,  and  in  consequence  the  undu- 
lating membrane  is  shortened  or  absent  and  the  organism  assumes  the 
herpetomonas  or  the  crithidia  type  respectively.  Finally  the  parasite 
may  become  very  dysmorphic  and  appear  as  an  elongated,  globular  or 
ameboid  body  that  varies  in  size. 

Life  History. — The  life  history  of  the  Trypanosomidce  is  not  yet 
definitely  known,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  evolution  of 
some  species  that  are  parasitic  to  mammals  has  been  studied.  It  has 
been  shown  that  in  the  blood  of  vertebrates  reproduction  takes  place 
by  binary  or  multiple  fission. 

Study  has  revealed  the  fact  that  after  a  peritoneal  or  subcutaneous 

*     * 

injection  of  parasitized  blood  into  susceptible  animals  the  trypano- 
some  undergoes  transformation  at  the  point  of  inoculation  and  as- 
sumes the  crithidia  and  herpetmnonas  forms  preparatory  to  its  entrance 
into  the  circulation.     It  is  believed  that  such  metamorphosis  repre- 
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sents  the  evolutional  or  multiplication  forms  of  the  parasite.  The 
same  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  body  of  an  intermediate  host,  such 
as  an  insect  or  a  leech  (natural  medium),  or  upon  artificial  cultivation 
(blood  agar).  When,  however,  such  evolutional  forms  are  inoculated 
into  the  circulation  of  a  susceptible  host,  the  trypanosome  type  is 


Fio.  45. — Tr>*P&no8oma  granulosum.  Evolution  of  the  parasite  in  the  body  of 
the  eel  A  and  in  the  leech  (Hemiclepsis  marginata  B.gr,  nucleated  erythrocyte;  1, 
2,  3,  4  and  5,  evolutional  forms  3  hours  after  ingestion;  6  and  7.  5  hours  after;  8  and 
9,  7  hours  after;  10,  11.  12  and  13,  forms  seen  in  the  intestine;  14,  metacyoUc  forms 
seen  in  the  proboscis.     (After  Brumpt.) 

again  reverted  to.  Whether  these  evolutional  forms  represent  phases 
of  a  sexual  cycle  or  are  merely  examples  of  asexual  multiplication  has 
not  as  yet  been  determined,  but  it  seems  that  such  evolution  in  an 
intermediate  host  is  essential,  in  most  cases,  for  the  transmission  of 
the  parasite  to  the  vertebrate  host,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  life  cycle 
of  some  of  the  well-known  species,  such  as  follows: 
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Trypanosoma  granulosum. — This  trypanosome,  discovered  by 
Sabrazte  and  Muratet,  is  a  parasite  of  the  eel.  According  to  Brumpt, 
its  life  cycle  is  as  follows:  The  intermediate  host  is  a  leech,  Hemidepsis 
marginata,  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  The  female  adult 
lays  from  50  to  80  eggs,  and  when  hatched  the  young  leeches  attach 
themselves  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  mother.  The  leech  procures 
nourishment  for  herself  and  her  progeny  by  sucking  the  blood  of  an 
eel.  If  the  fish  is  infected  with  trypanosomes,  the  parasites,  on  reach- 
ing the  stomach  oi  the  young  leeches,  rapidly  undergo  transformation 
into  criihidia  and  then  into  herpetomonas.  After  several  days  they 
reach  the  intestine,  and  finally,  on  the  fourth  day,  small  parasitic 
forms,  Trypanosoma  metacyclique  (Brumpt),  are  found  in  the  sheath 


Fro.  46. — Trypanosoma  inopinatum.  Evolution  of  the  parasite  in  the  body  of  the 
leech  Helobdello  algera  (1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5)  and  in  the  frog  (6  to  15)  showing  the  great 
polymorphism  of  the  flagellate.     (After  Brumpt.) 

of  the  sucker.  In  this  form  the  parasite  is  transmitted  to  another  eel 
by  the  bite  of  the  leech,  and  is  found  in  the  blood  of  the  eel  four  or 
five  days  afterward.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  before  entering  the 
circulation  these  metacyclic  forms  of  trypanosomes  undergo  multipli- 
cation at  the  point  of  inoculation.  A  similar  metacj-clic  evolution  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Rhodain  in  the  ease  of  T.  brucei  (Fig.  45). 

Trypanosoma  inopinatum, — This  trypanosome  is  a  parasite  of  the 
frog,  and  is  also  transmitted  by  a  leech,  Hclohdella  algira.  The  evo- 
lution is  similar  to  that  of  T,  granuhsum^  except  that  the  process  takes 
place  in  the  stomach  (Fig.  46).  In  this  variety,  however,  a  trans- 
mission from  the  adult  leech  to  the  larva  also  takes  place  (Brumpt). 

Among  the  parasitic  trj-panosomes  of  maniinals  a  similar  nieta- 
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morphosis  occurs,  either  by  direct  fixation  when  the  evolution  takes 
place  either  in  the  saliva  of  the  proboscis,  as  in  T.  cazaJboui,  or  by 
indirect  fi^miion  when  the  evolution  takes  place  in  the  intestine,  from 
which  they  pass  to  the  salivary  gland  in  the  metacydic  form,  as  is  the 
case  with  T.  gambiense,  T.  brucei^  etc. 

Trypanosoma  lewisi. — This  organism  is  a  parasite  of  the  rat,  and  is 
transmitted  by  the  flea  (Ceratophylltis  fasciatus).  On  being  ingested 
with  the  blood  by  the  flea  when  biting  an  infected  rat,  the  trypano- 
somes  undergo  multiplication  and  evolution  into  crithidia,  herpeUh 
monaSj  and  metacydic  forms  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  intestine  of 
the  flea.  These  metacyclic  or  infective  forms  in  turn  pass  forward 
into  the  mid  gut  and  are  regurgitated  into  the  probosis.  The  flea , 
therefore,  acts  as  an  intermediate  host.  Infection  takes  place  by  the 
bite  of  the  flea,  but  the  parasite  is  not  found  in  the  salivary  gland  of 
this  insect.  Also  by  the  rat  swallowing  the  excrement  from  the 
infected  flea. 


Fig.  47. — Trypanosoma  Gambiensis.  Evolution  of  the  parasite  in  the  body  of 
Glossina  palpalis.  1.  common  form  as  seen  in  the  peripheral  blood  of  man;  2,  form 
seen  in  the  middle  intestine  of  the  fly  (33  days  after) ;  3,  rare  crittridial  forms  as  seen  in 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  intestine  (46  days  after) ;  4,  slender  forms  seen  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  intestine  (30  days  after) ;  5,  form  seen  in  the  posterior  intestine  (44  days) ; 
6,  metacyclic  form  seen  in  the  salivary  gland  (34  days) ;  7,  id  (46  days)  enlarged  about 
1500.     (After  Bruce,  Hamerton,  Baieman  and  Muckis  in  Brumpi.) 

Trypanosoma  cazalboui, — This  organism,  occurs  as  a  parasite  of  the 
goat  in  French  Guiana,  and  is  transmitted  by  Stomoxys  bouffardi. 
When  ingested,  the  parasite  undergoes  evolution,  but  only  in  the  sali- 
vary secretion  in  the  proboscis  of  the  insect,  those  that  pass  to  the 
stomach  being  destroyed.  This  form  of  primitive  evolution  in  the 
proboscis  is  called  evolution  by  dired  fixation  (Rouband) .  The  trypano- 
soraes  become  transformed  into  crithidiOy  undergo  multiplication,  and 
after  from  six  to  ten  days  reach  the  infective  stage.  The  parasite  is 
now  called  the  salivary  trypanosoma  of  Konbaudf  which  corresponds  to 
T.  metacydic  of  Brumpt  previously  described. 

Trypanosoma  gambiense,  T,  rhodesiensey  T.  cruziy  T,  bruceiy  etc, — 
These  trypanosomes,  when  ingested  with  the  blood  by  an  intermediate 
host,  undergo  the  same  cyclic  evolution  into  crithidia  and  herpetomonas, 
that  has  just  been  described.  This  evolution  takes  place  primarily  in 
the  digestive  tract,  and  then  as  metacyclic  forms,  the  organisms  reach 
the  proboscis  through  the  salivary  gland  (Fig.  47). 
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Hedumism  of  Transmission. — Infection  of  trypanosomes  may  take 
place  directly  through  an  abrasion  of  the  skin,  a  wound,  or  possibly 
by  way  of  the  digestive  tract;  or  it  may  occur  indirectly  through  the 
bite  of  an  intermediate  host,  such  as  a  bloodnsucking  insect,  a  leech, 
etc.  In  the  latter  case  the  parasite  undergoes  a  cyclic  evolution  and 
multiplication  either  in  the  proboscis  of  the  insect  (direct  fixation) 
or  in  the  intestinal  tract  (indirect  fixation).  The  metacyclic  form 
represents  the  infective  stage  of  the  parasite,  which  is  transmitted 
either  by  the  bite  of  the  infected  insect  (T.  gambiensey  etc.)  or  by 
the  host  swallowing  the  excrement  of  the  insect  which  contains  the 
metacyclic  forms  (T.  lewisi)  as  already  stated. 

Pathogenesis. — The  trypanosomes  of  mammals  can  be  divided  into 
two  groups:  (1)  The  non-pathogenic  and  (2)  the  pathogenic. 

Non-paihogenic  Trypanosomes, — These  trypanosomes  are  repre- 
sented by  T.  lewisiy  and  are  characterized  morphologically  by  the 
fact  that  the  undulating  membrane  is  less  waved,  and  biologically 
they  are  distinguii^hed  by  the  fact  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  inoculable 
only  into  the  same  species;  often  the  inoculation  proves  negative,  but 
when  positive,  one  infection  usually  confers  immunity. 

Pathogenic  Trypanosomes, — The  undulating  membrane  of  the  patho- 
genic trypanosomes  is  more  waved  than  in  the  non-pathogenic  variety, 
and  the  flagellum  possesses  characteristics  that  are  sufficiently  marked 
to  make  a  differentiation  into  three  groups  possible;  thus — (1)  Those 
in  which  the  flagellum  is  always  complete,  that  is,  composed  of  a  root 
and  an  undulating  and  a  free  portion,  as  in  T.  bruceij  T,  cruzi,  T, 
equinum,  T.  evansi,  etc.  (2)  Those  in  which  the  free  portion  of  the 
flagellum  is  absent,  as  in  T,  congolensej  T.  dimorphay  parasites  of 
horses,  cattle,  etc.  (3)  Those  in  which  the  free  portion  of  the  flagellum 
may  be  present  or  absent,  as  in  T,  gambtensej  T.  rhodesiensej  etc. 
Biologically,  the  pathogenic  trypanosomes  are  characterized  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  inoculable  into  most  laboratory  animals,  T,  theileri 
and  T,  cazalboui  being  the  exceptions.  Man  is  usually  resistant  to 
all  the  trypanosomes  except  to  T.  gambiensey  T.  rhodesiensey  and  T, 
cruzi,  which  are  known  to  be  the  causes  of  the  sleeping  sickness  of 
Africa  and  of  trypanosomiasis  Americana  respectively. 

GENUS  TRYPANOSOMA  (Caate(Unella)  j 

1.  Tr3rpanosoma  gambiense  (Button,  1902). — This  parasite  posses- 
ses the  common  characteristics  of  a  pathogenic  trypanosome.  In  size 
it  is  about  18  to  30  /x  by  1.5  to  2.5  /x;  in  the  young  forms  the  micronu- 
cleus  is  sometimes  close  to  the  beginning  of  the  flagellum,  which  not 
uncommonly  may  be  incomplete. 

History. — According  to  some  authors,  the  credit  for  first  having 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  trypanosomes  in  the  blood  of  man  in 
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Algeria  is  due  to  Nepveu,  a  finding  that  has  not  been  confirmed. 
Forde  and  Button,  in  1902,  observed  a  flagellate  in  the  blood  of  a  patient 
suffiering  from  irregular  fever.  This  parasite  was  described  by  Dutton 
under  the  name  of  T.  gambiense.  Later  Manson,  and  in  1903  Brumpt, 
corroborated  Button's  observations.  In  the  same  year  Castellani 
discovered  a  trypanosome  in  the  blood  and  spinal  fluid  of  persons 
suffering  from  sleeping  sickness  in  Uganda,  and  to  this  he  gave  the  name 
of  T.  ugandense.  These  observations  were  confirmed  by  Bruce  and 
Nabarro,  Bettencourt,  Todd,  and  others.  Subsequent  researches 
by  Nabarro  proved  conclusively  that  the  T.  gambiense  of  Button  was 
identical  with  the  T.  ugdndense  of  Castellani,  and  that  the  sleeping 
sickness  of  man  was  the  terminal  stage  of  the  irregular  fever  described 
by  Forde  and  Button  or  the  febrile  trypanosomiasis  of  Brumpt. 


Fio.  48. — Trypanosoma  gambiensis  in  human  blood. 

Habitat, — T,  gambiense  is  found  in  the  blood,  cerebrospinal  fluid 
and  lymphatic  glands  of  persons  suffering  from  sleeping  sickness.  It 
may  also  be  found  in  the  intestinal  tract,  proboscis,  and  salivary 
glands  of  infected  ''tsetse  flies,"  and  also  in  the  blood  and  spinal 
fluid  of  the  laboratory  animals  inoculated  with  parasitized  blood. 
Although  man  is  probably  the  principal  host  for  the  reception  of  the 
virus,  Bruce  and  others  have  shown  that  the  parasite  can  be  transmit- 
ted by  the  bite  of  an  infected  fly  to  antelopes  and  cattle;  and  since 
monkeys  are  also  susceptible  to  the  infection,  it  is  probable  that 
these  and  other  vertebrates  may  serve  as  hosts  for  the  reception  of  the 
virus. 

Animal  Inoculation, — With  few  exceptions  most  animals  are  sus- 
ceptible to  inoculation  with  T,  gambiense.  The  disease  is  acute,  of 
short  duration,  and  usually  terminates  in  death.  The  symptoms  are 
the  same  as  those  produced  by  other  pathogenic  trypanosomes.     In 
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some  cases  inoculation  gives  rise  to  a  mild  infection,  but  there  is  no 
relation  between  the  virulence  of  the  parasite  in  man  and  that  in  the 
lower  animals. 

Immunity, — Infection  by  T.  gambiense  in  man  and  in  the  lower 
animals  is  usually  fatal,  although  a  few  cases  may  recover  sponta- 
neously. A  previous  attack  does  not,  however,  confer  immunity 
against  a  second  infection. 

AggltUinatian. — The  serum  of  animals  infected  with  T.  gambiense 
is  capable  of  agglutinating  the  parasite.  This  agglutination  is  specific 
for  the  parasite,  and  in  the  case  of  trypanosomiasis  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals this  reaction  serves  as  a  means  of  differential  diagnosis  from  other 
pathogenic  trypanosomes. 

Ctdtures. — Trypanosoma  gambiense  is  apparently  strictly  parasitic, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  artificial  cultivation  of  the  parasite  has 
not  been  successful. 

Life  History. — Trypanosoma  gambiense  multiplies  asexually  by 
simple  division.  A  sexual  reproduction  has  been  shown  to  take  place 
in  the  intestinal  tract  of  the  intermediate  host,  the  tsetse  fiy,  but  this 
has  not  been  successfully  demonstrated  in  the  blood  of  man,  where  the 
parasite  is  usually  rare.  In  man  multiplication  forms  are  rarely  seen, 
except  in  the  spinal  fluid,  but  in  the  blood  of  rats,  where  the  parasite 
occurs  in  great,  numbers,  these  forms  are  found  without  diflOiculty. 
They  are  seen  to  be  undergoing  longitudinal  division,  and  not  uncom^ 
monly  forms  with  three,  four,  or  even  five  flagella,  corresponding  to 
as  many  organisms,  may  be  observed  undergoing  the  process  of 
division. 

In  the  intestinal  tract  of  the  tsetse  fly,  Glossina  palpalis,  which 
acts  as  an  intermediate  host  of  the  parasite,  multipUcation,  with 
evolution  into  crithidia,  herpetomonas,  and  metacyclic  forms,  takes 
place.  In  this  evolutional  stage  they  reach  the  salivary  gland  and 
proboscis,  and  when  introduced  into  a  susceptible  host  by  the  bite  of 
the  fly,  the  cycle  is  repeated.  In  the  intermediate  host,  therefore, 
the  cycle  is  by  indirect  fixation;  that  is,  evolution  takes  place  in  the 
intestinal  tract,  from  which  the  virus  pass  to  the  proboscis  of  the  fly. 

Mechanism  of  Infection. — Infection  with  T,  gambiense  by  direct 
contact  through  an  abrasion  of  the  skin,  wounds,  etc.,  is  rare.  Arti^ 
ficially,  the  parasite  may  be  transmitted  to  the  lower  animals  by 
injection  of  parasitized  blood  subcutaneously,  intraperitoneally,  or 
intravenously.  The  parasite  is  transmitted  to  man  by  the  tsetse  fly, 
and  the  transmission  is  not  purely  mechanical,  but  evolutional  (Klein). 
The  infective  stage  is  represented  by  the  metacyclic  form,  as  found  in 
the  salivary  gland  or  proboscis  of  the  fly.  According  to  Klein,  Bruce, 
Hamerton,  Bateman,  and  Mackic,  only  a  small  number  of  flies  become 
infected — one  in  60  (or  five  in  100,  Brumpt).     That  the  transmission 
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is  not  purely  mechanical  is  proved  tiy  the  fact  that  the  fly  becomes 
infective  only  eighteen  days  after  feeding  on  parasitized  blood  and  is 
capable  of  reniaining  infective  for  ninety-six  days  thereafter. 
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Pathogenesis. —Trypanosoma  gamfnense  is  the  cause  of  sleeping 
sickness  in  man— a  disease  that  is  common  only  in  certain  tropical 
regions  of  .\frica.  It  is  chronic  in  nature,  and  characterized  at  the 
outset  by  irregular  fever;  emaciation  and  physical  and  mental  lethal^ 
occur  as  the  disease  progresses-.     The  prognosis  is  grave,  for  the  dia- 


Sbowiag  rich  perivmaeula* 

ease  is  almost  always  fatal,  although  spontaneous  recovery  has  been 
known  to  take  place  in  sorae  instances.  A  perivascular  round-ceE 
infiltration  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  is  a  common  lesion  ia 
this  disease  [Figs.  50  and  51). 

2,  Trypanosoma  rbodesiease  (Stephens  and  Fantham,  1910). — 
This  trj-panosome  is  probably  identical  with  T.  gambiense,  which  it 
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str'ongly  resembles.  T.  rhodesiense  is  said  to  be  differentiated  from 
T.  ycM-mbiense  by  the  fact  that  the  former  is  more  polymorphic;  by  the 
arance  of  small  forms  in   which  the  undulating  membrane  is 


'^*'"*y  waved  and  the  micronucleus  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  macro- 
.  "'^'^^Us.  In  some  cases  the  position  «f  ihe  two  nuclei  is  reversed,  that 
^'  *'>c  micronucleus  is  situated  near  the  flaKellated  end  of  the  parasite. 


\ 

^^^^^^^^   lilood  of  rat  Hhowing  mignitioii  of  the  blepharoplast 
^^^^E?*^or  part,  in  fiotit  of  the  trophooucieuB  (3  '     ' 
^^^^**»-  Sit)AiM  and  Faniham  tii  Brumpl.) 


„      fiistory. — In   1910  a  trypanosome  was  found  by  Stephens  and 

„^**tliam  in  oases  of  sleeping  sifkncss  in  the  northeastern  part  of 

_**AfK:lesia  and  south  of  lake  Nyanza.     The  fact  that  Glossina  palpalis 

"^ot  found  in  this  region  led  Sanderrton  to  advance  the  hypothesis 
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that  this  trypanosome  differed  from  T.  gambtenxe,  and  hence  it  wai  i 
named  T.  rkodesiense.     The  researches  of  Yorke  and  the  experiments 
of  crossed  immunization  of  Mesnil  and  Laveran  have  shown  that  this 
parasite  has  an  individual  entity. 

Habitat. — This  trypanosome  is  found  in  the  blood  of  man  in  cases 
of  sleeping  sickness  in  Rhodesia.  Kingbom  and  ^'orke  have  found  ths 
parasite  in  dogs  and  in  antelopes  in  this  part  of  Africa.  The  wild 
animals  appear  to  be  freely  parasitized  by  this  trypanosome,  a  fact 
that  accounts  for  the  difficulty  in  applying  effective  prophylactic 
measures. 

Animal  Inoculation. — Like  T.  gambiense,  T.  rkodesiense  is  inocu- 
lablc  in  laboratory  animals,  the  infection  usually  proving  fatal. 

Life  History. — The  multiplication  of  T.  rhodesienee,  like  that  of 
T.  gambiense,  takes  place  by  longitudinal  fission  in  the  blood  of  the 
vertebrate.  The  intermediate  host  is  Ghssina  morsitans,  in  the 
stomach  of  which,  under  favorable  temperature  conditions  (about 
28°  C),  the  parasite  undergoes  multiplication  and  evolution  into 
critkidia  and  metacydic  forms  in  about  twelve  to  fourteen  days  after 
infection.  In  these  forms  it  reaches  the  salivary  glands  and  proboscis 
and  is  inoculated  into  man  by  the  bite  of  the  fly. 

Mechanism  of  Infection. — T.  rkodesiense  is  transmitted  to  man  by 
the  bite  of  Glosstna  morsitans.  The  infective  stage  is  the  metacycUc 
form  as  found  in  the  proboscis  of  the  parasitized  fly.  The  infection, 
it  seems,  is  not  merely  mechanical,  but  evolutionary,  requiring  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  days  after  feeding  on  parasitized  blood  for  the  fly 
to  become  infective;  once  infected,  it  remains  in  this  condition  for  a 
long  time.  Since  T.  rkodesiense  is  commonly  present  in  wild  animals, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  flies  infested  with  this  parasite. 

Pathogenesis. — Trypanosoma  rhodesie?ise  is  the  cause  of  sleeping 
sickness  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Rhodesia.  The  disease  produced 
by  this  parasite  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  T.  gambiente,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  two  diseases  are  identical. 

3.  Trypanosoma  (Schizotrypa&um)  cruzi  (Chagas,  1909). — This  trj-- 
panoBomo,  found  in  the  blood  of  vertebrates,  resembles  other  path<^enio 
trypanosomes.  It  is  actively  motile,  and  about  20fiin  length.  It  is  dif- 
ferentiated from  other  try  panosomes  bythe  fact  that  division  forms  are  * 
not  seen  in  the  blood.  It  is  also  pecuhar  in  that  it  is  found  in  the 
organs  of  the  host,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  muscles  in  the  leishmania 
variety. 

History. — In  1909  the  parasite  was  discovered  by  Chagas  in  the 
Institute  Oswaldo  Cruz,  Rio  Janeiro.  It  was  found  in  the  intestine 
of  a  bug,  Lavms  (Conorhinus)  megist-us,  and  also  in  the  blood  of  a 
monkey  infected  by  the  bite  of  this  insect.  This  led  Chagas  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibility  of  the  parasite  being  transmisaible  also  to 
man  and  in  the  course  of  his  research  he  found  this  flagellate  to  be  the 
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cause  of  a  number  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases  now  known  collectively 
us  trypanosomiasis  Americana,  or  Ckagas'  disease.  The  affection 
a  usually  grave,  and  more  common  among  children  than  among 
sdults. 

Habitat.— The  parasite  is  found  in  the  blood  of  human  beings 
iSect«d  with  Chagas'  disease.    Evolutionary  forms  may  be  found  in 


Fio.  63. — Evolution  of  TrypanoBoma  cruii.  2  to  9.  evolution  in  mna  and  verle- 
bnla;  9  to  14  and  1.  evolution  in  conorhinus  and  cimi!x:  I,  roetacyclio  or  infective 
fonn  for  vertebrates;  2,  3  and  4.  achiiogonic  forma  in  the  orsana;  6  to  9,  evolution  inio 
xhllt  tlypanosoma:  9,  10,  crithidial  division  forma  found  in  the  middle  inteatinc; 
ID.  leiihiDBDiB  forms  often  found  in  tlie  stomach;  II  to  14,  gradual  transformation 
of  crithidial  (11)  into  metacyclic  forms  (1)  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  inteaiine. 
*A/!tT  Bnimpl.) 

the  intestinal  tract  otLamua  (Conorkinus)  mcgistus.     Since  the  parasite 
is  ioocuUble  experimentally  in  a  large  number  of  wild  and  domestic 

animals,  it  is  probable  that  they  act  as  carriers  of  the  virus. 

Animal  Inoculations.—T.  auzi  is  inoculable  in  many  domestic  and 
wild  animals,  and  also  in  those  of  the  laboratory ^doga,  cats,  monkeys, 
piinea-pigs,  mice,  rats,  rabbits,  and  chimpanzees. 


with  the  result  that,  unlike  other  trypanoaomes,  division  forms 
not  found  in  the  circulation.  The  sexual  cycle  of  the  parasite 
not  been  demonstrated. 

The  Cycle  in  the  Vertebrate  Host. — If  blood  parasitized  with 
cruzi  be  injected  into  a  susceptible  animal,  some  of  the  parad 
become  lodged  in  the  muscles  or  internal  organs;  here  they  take 
leishmania  form,  undergo   multiplication  and  cyclic  evolution  j 
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JuTpflomonas,  finally  assuming  the  trypanosome  form  and  appearing 
as  trypanosomes  in  the  blood  about  five  days  aft«r  infection. 

The  Cycle  in  the  InverUbrale  Host. — The  intermediate  host  of  T. 
fTiiJi  is  an  insect,  Lavius  [Conorkinus)  megistus.  In  this  insect  the 
tnpanosome  undei^oes  multiplication  and  cyclic  evolution  in  the 
stomach  and  intestine  into  crilhidia,  herpetomonux,  and  mdacydic 
(iirmB  respectively  and  reach  the  proboscis  throimli  ihr  ^iLliv:Li  y  iihind. 

Other  species,  such  as  Conorhinus  i«- 
jiMm,  C.  sordidus,  and  C.  geniculates;  the  T 
bedbugs,  Cimex  lectularius,  C.  rotundatus, 
anil  C.  batieti:  and  the  tick,  Ornitltodoros,   | 
may  act  as  intermediate  hosts  for  T.  cm 
Unrtcr   favorable    temperature    conditin 
Ik  insects  become  infective  after  from  i 
days  to  two  weeks,   and   are  capalili 
traasmitting  the  parasite  for  from  st\i 
moatlis   (o   over  one  year  after  infn  ■ 
hii3  occurred.     Under  normal  tempi  i:i! 
foniiitions  evolution  does  not  take  ])\:r  ■ 
during  the  months  of  December  to    Fii- 
niafj-  in  the  temperate  region,  which  inm 
iwrhaps  explain  why  the  disease  is  not  pm- 
pagated  beyond  the  tropical  regions. 

Medianism  of  Infection. — Men  am  I 
animuls  are  infected  with  T.  cmsd  thrimLili 
iht'  bite  of  Lamus  megistus,  infected  «itli 
the  parasite.  The  parasite  is  infective  m 
ihe  melacycUc  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
the  trypanosome. 

Pathogenesis. — The  development  of  T. 
<Tua'  in  man  is  the  cause  of  trypanosomiasis 
.^ericana  or  Chagas'  disease.  The  affec-  F""-  55— Amerioan ir>pan- 
lj«i  is  common  in  the  tropical  regions  of  "„f„7e'"trr  ^Thf  perlpt^i 
Snuth  America.  Children  are  particularly  blood  contained  the  parasite  in 
•usreptible  to  the  disease,  but  adults  are  ^slJ'„^^"'  ^^^'"  '^'^' 
alw  affec  led.     The  prognosis  is  grave  and 

'iii'  liiortality  high.     It    manifests  itself  either  in  acute  or  chronic 
iorm,  and  clinically  it  resembles  thyroidisra. 

Pathogenic  Trypanosomes  of  the  Lower  Animals.— T.  evansi 
'*lwl,  1885)  is  the  cause  of  surra  in  horses  in  India.  It  is  transmitted 
''vthe  bite  of  flies  {Tnbanides)  and  probably  also  by  fleas.  The  disease 
"  ""haraclerized  by  fever,  emaciation,  edema  of  the  limbs  and 
"■Diral  surfaces,  lesions  of  the  eye  and  eyelids,  muscuiar  weakness, 
panlyHis,  and  death. 
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T.  bnicei  (Piimmer  and  Bradford,  1889).^ — This  trypanoeome  w  At 
cause  of  "  nagaoa, "  or  tsetse-fly  disease  of  horses  and  cattle  in  Africa. 
The  vims  is  transmitted  by  several  species  of  Glossina,  especially 
G.  morsitans.     The  disease  is  fatal  to  horses,  asses,  and  dogs,  but  lea 


virulent  to  cattle.     It  is  characterized  by  fever,  edema  of  the  sub-  ] 
cutaneous  surface  of  the  neck,  abdomen,  or  extremities,  hemolysis, 
and  emaciation,  and  blindness  is  not  uncommon.     The  parasite  is 
alwaj-s  found  in  the  blood. 


Fio,  5S.— Typonosoi 


T.  equlniun  (Voges,  1901). — This  parasite  is  the  cause  of  "mal  d 
caderas,"  a  disease  fatal  to  horses  and  dogs  in  South  America. 
is  characterized  by  weakness,  although  the  appetite  remiaios  unim 
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paired,  fever,  Bt^geripg  gait,  paralysis  of  the  hindquarters  and  drag- 
ging of  the  hind  limbs,  the  hoofs  scraping  the  ground.  The  hone 
stagers  as  it  walks,  the  hindquarters  swinging  from  side  to  side 
Oience  the  name,  "mal  de  caderas,"  given  to  the  disease).  It  termi- 
nates fatally  about  two  months  after  the  paralysis  sets  in.  The  para- 
site is  found  in  the  blood,  and  is  inoculable  into  laboratory  animals. 
It  is  differentiated  from  other  trypanoaomes  by  the  extreme  minute- 
ness of  the  kinetonQcleuB.  Transmission  occurs  probably  through  the 
medium  of  flies;  dogs  may,  however,  be  infected  by  eating  diseased 


T.  oqn^eidam  (Ddflein,  1901). — This  trypanosome  is  the  cause  of 
dmrine,  or  "maladie  du  coit,"  a  disease  in  horses  of  Europe,  India, 
iKvUieni  ASncA,  and  North  America.    The  incubation  period  is  from 


TiQ.  5Q. — 'Trypanosoma  equiperdi 


eleven  to  twenty-one  days.  The  disease  is  usually  chronic  in  form, 
and  is  characterized  by  edema,  without  inflammation,  of  the  genitalia, 
lasting  about  one  month,  and  followed  by  emaciation  and  weakness. 
After  about  two  months  an  eruption  appears,  as  a  rule,  upon  the  sides 
and  hindquarters;  this  is  surrounded  by  edematous  areas,  and  is 
Mcompanied  by  synovitis,  enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands,  and  mild 
fever.  In  the  final  stage  the  animal  becomes  markedly  anemic  and 
emaciated;  there  is  difficult  micturition,  followed  by  softening  of  the 
^inal  cord  and  paralysis.  The  infection  is  usually  fatal,  death  taking 
place  in  about  e^hteen  months  after  the  onset.  The  disease  may  some- 
times run  an  acute  course,  the  animal  dying  within  a  month  or  two 
after  infection  has  occurred. 

The  parasite  is  most  readily  obtained  from  the  plaques  accompany- 
ing the  eruption.     It  is  inoculable  into  laboratory  animals.     The 
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virus  is  usually  transmitted  by  contact  during  coitus.     In  this  respect 
the  disease  resembles  syphilis. 

T.  dimorpha  (Laveran  and  Mesnil,  1904). — This  parasite  is  the 
cause  of  a  disease  attacking  horses  in  Gambia  and  in  other  parts  of 
Africa.  It  also  aflFects  cattle,  dogs,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  trypano- 
somes  somewhat  resemble  a  tadpole  in  shape.  The  organism  has  been 
cultivated  artificially  and  is  inoculable  into  laboratory  animals.  The 
disease  manifests  itself  by  weakness,  fever,  and  edema  of  the  abdomen 
and  scrotum.  Death  occurs  within  about  a  year  after  infection.  The 
virus  is  transmitted  by  different  species  of  Glossina,  especially  by 
Glossina  palpalis. 

T.  theileri  (Bruce,  1902). — This  trypanosome  is  the  cause  of  "gal- 
ziekte,"  or  gall'-sickness,  in  cattle  in  Africa  and  India.  It  has  an  incu- 
bation period  of  from  three  to  five  days.  The  disease  may  run  an 
acute  or  a  subacute  course,  and  is  characterized  by  fever,  severe 
anemia,  leukocytosis,  and  basophilia.  It  is  often  compUcated  by 
babesiasis  or  spirochetiasis.  The  trypanosome  is  of  large  size,  from 
60  to  70  by  4  to  5/i,  but  small  forms  may  also  be  found  (25  to  53  by 
2  to  3/i).  It  is  not  inoculable  into  other  animals.  The  virus  is  trans- 
mitted by  Hippoboscay  a  pupiparous  fly  that  feeds  on  horses  and  is 
sometimes  called  the  winged  tick  fly  of  the  horse. 

T.  cazalboui  (Laveran,  1906). — This  parasite  is  the  cause  of 
"  souma  "  in  goats  and  horses  in  West  Africa.  The  virus  is  transmitted 
by  different  species  of  Glossina. 

T.  hippictun  (Darling,  1910). — This  organism  is  the  cause  of  "mur- 
rain'' in  horses  in  Panama. 

T.  venezuelense. — This  organism  is  the  cause  of  "peste-boba" 
or  **desrangardera"  a  disease  of  horses  in  Venezuela. 

Other  trypanosomes  of  less  importance  than  those  described  are: 
T.  annamense,  found  in  horses  in  Annam  and  Tonkin;  T.  soudanensey 
the  cause  of  **tahaga"  in  camels;  T.  togolense,  a  variety  found  in 
horses  in  Togoland;  T.  congolense,  a  species  found  in  horses,  cattle, 
and  camels  in  the  Congo;  T.  pecaudi,  a  species  said  to  cause  "baleri" 
in  horses  in  the  Soudan,  etc. 

The  following  is  a  short  description  of  some  of  the  most  common 
non-pathogenic  trypanosomes: 

T.  lewisi  (Kent,  1880). — This  trypanosome  is  found  in  the  blood 
of  the  rat;  it  is  cosmopolitan  and  widely  distributed  in  nature.  In 
some  localities  50  per  cent,  of  the  rats  may  be  found  thus  parasitized. 
It  is  more  commonly  found  among  young  than  among  adult  rats, 
since  the  older  rats,  having  been  previously  infected  become  immune. 

For  general  laboratory  purposes,  such  as  animal  inoculation,  studies 
in  immunity  and  agglutination,  artificial  cultivation,  etc.,  Trypanosoma 
lewisi  offers  excellent  material  for  study.     The  parasite  is  usually 
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Infilii^thogenic,  but  in  very  young  rats  it  may  produce  marked  e 

tjoti,  retardation  in  growth,  anemia,  cachexia,  and  occasionally  death 
iJ^TSs).    The  virus  is  transmitted  by  the  flea.     In  the  intestine  of 
feineect  the  parasite  undergoes  development  and  cyclic  evolution 
ritkidia  and  metacyclic  forms,  the  latter,  which  represents  the 
•e  stage,  reaches  the  proboscis  by  regurgitation  and  not  through 


Fio.  00.— TrymmuaiKiiii  lonini. 

■iivary  gland.  Tlie  parasite  is  transmitted  to  a  new  host  through 
"te  of  the  flea. 

T.  lotatorium  (Mayer,  1843). — A  parasite  occurring  in  several 
'T'^'ies  of  frogs,  This  trypanosome  is  characterized  by  its  dysmor- 
pnisni.  Two  main  types,  the  flattened  and  the  pectinated  form  are 
'^'^led,  but  many  variations  occur.     The  parasite  may  appear  as 


w  ameboid,  globular,  oval  or  elongated  organism.  It  is  very  actively 
■Dotiie^  hut  is  slow  in  progress.  The  undulating  membrane  is  very 
i'^fiinent.  This  parasite  is  found  in  the  blood  of  the  frog,  and  oEfers 
''"wilent  material  for  the  study  of  the  undulating  membrane.  The 
"*B''ium  is  Hometimes  rudimentary  or  absent. 

T.  duttont  (Thiroux,  1905). — This  parasite  is  found  in  the  mice  of 
™**»1  but  is  not  inoculabte  into  rats;  it  is  said  that  it  may  pass  the 
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placenta  and  multiply  in  the  fetus.    It  is  probably  transmitted  by 
fleas. 

T.  blanchardt  (Bnimpt,  1905). — A  parasite  found  in  the  common 
dormouse.     It  is  not  inoculable  into  rats. 

T.  criceti  (Luhe,.1906). — An  organism  found  by  Koch  in  1881  in 
the  hamster.  It  resembles  T.  lewisi  but  is  not  inoculable  into  rats. 
It  is  probably  transmitted  by  the  flea. 

T.  elephanti  (Bruce,  Hamerton,  and  Mackie,  1909). — A  trypanosome 
found  in  the  elephant.     It  resembles  T.  brucei. 

A  few  trypanosomes  have  been  found  in  birds;  thus  T.  aviooi 
has  been  found  in  the  wood* owl;  T.  paddss,  in  the  Java  sparrow,  etc. 
Among  the  reptiles,  T.  damoniae  is  found  in  an  Asiatic  tortoise  (Da- 
monia  revest) ;  T.  pithonis  is  found  in  the  boa,  etc.  Among  the  fish,  the 
first  known  trypanosome  was  found  by  Valentin  in  1841  in  the  brown 
trout  {Salmo  fario),  T.  rajae  is  found  in  Raja  punctata^  and  several 
other  species  have  been  found  in  the  eel  (Brumpt),  etc.  Among  the 
invertebrates,  T.  gravi  and  T.  tullochi  have  been  seen  in  Gloasina 
palpalia;  T.  culicis  in  the  mosquito,  T.  christophersi  in  the  tick,  etc. 

GENUS  TRTPANOPLASBXA  (LATcran  and  Henill,  IfOl) 

Under  the  name  trypanoplasma  Laveran  and  Mesnil  (emended 
1904)  described  parasitic  trypanosomes  found  in  the  blood  and  in- 
testines of  vertebrates.  These  were  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
two  flagella,  one  at  each  end,  and  having  a  kinetonucleus,  the  size  of 
which  is  almost  as  large  as  the  trophonucleus.  These  parasites  offer 
good  material  for  the  study  of  the  blepharoplasts,  which  are  seen  as 
two  chromatin  granules  in  front  of  the  kinetonucleus.  The  one  gives 
rise  to  the  anterior  and  the  other  to  the  posterior  flagellum,  to  which 
the  undulating  membrane  is  attached.  These  organisms  possess 
additional  interest  since,  as  they  are  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  and 
also  in  the  blood  (Leger  and  Keysselitz),  they  may  possibly  represent 
an  intermediate  stage  of  parasitic  evolution  among  flagellates. 

Reproduction  occurs  as?xually  by  longitudinal  fission,  the  division 
of  the  kinetonucleus  preceding  that  of  the  flagellum.  Sexual  reproduc- 
tion is  believed  to  take  place  in  an  intermediate  host,  probably  a 
leech,  a  fact  that  has  never  been  demonstrated. 

Trypanoplasma  intestinalis  (Leyer,  1905). — This  flagellate  is  of 
interest  since  it  was  the  first  trypanosome-like  organism  to  be  found 
outside  of  the  blood.  It  is  a  parasite  of  the  alimentary  tract  of  Box 
boops,  a  salt-water  fish.  Globular  forms  have  been  described  by 
Leyer.  Forms  having  three  flagella,  and  resembling  TrichomancLSf 
and  others  with  a  rudimentary  undulating  membrane  may  also  be 
seen.  Other  trypanoplasms  have  been  described  in  fish  and  leeches, 
as,  e.g.,  T.  ventriculi,  in  Cyclopterus  luinpus;  T.  truttae  in  the  trout 
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o  fario);  T.  abramidis  in  the  bream  (Abramis  hrama)  and  the 
leech  (Pisciola),  etc, 

GENUS  TXSPANOPmS  (KeynellR,  ISM) 

The  trypanophis  resemblea  the  trypanoplasm  in  having  two  flagclla, 
but  is  differentiated  from  the  latter  by  the  fact  that  the  kinetonucleus 
ie  much  smaller  than  the  trophonuclcus.        * 

Trypanophis  grobbeni  (Pochc,  1903). — This  parasite  is  found  in  the 
gastric  cavity  of  various  Sipkonophora. 

Endotrypanum  (Mesnd  and  Brimont,   1908).— This  parasite  is  a 
Ij    tjrpe  intermediate  between  Lrypanosoma  and  hennogretjarina. 

I  CENOS  HERPETOHONAS  (Kent,  WW) 

Though  not  parasitic  in  man,  the  known  species  of  Herpetomonas 
AK  of  interest  because  of  their  resemblance  to  the  evolutional  forms 
of  trypanosomes.  They  are  differentiated  from  trypanosomes  by  the 
sbaence  of  the  undulating  membrane  As  a  rule  they  are  elongate  or 
Bpindle  in  shape  and  are  provided  with  a  amgh  fiagellum  Like  other 
I      BinucUata,  they  contain  a  trophonucleus  and  i  kinetonucleus,  the 


I 


"tter'being  situated  near  the  flagellated  end  of  the  body.  The  flagel- 
jim  becomes  free  by  projecting  directly  through  the  ectoplasm,  and 
i"  consequence  the  undulating  membrane  is  absent. 

Habitat. — Kunierous  species  of  Herpeiomonas  have  been  described, 
"ifi  majority  of  these  are  found  in  the  digestive  tract  of  the  inverte- 
"'iks,  particularly  among  insects.  The  parasite  becomes  encysted 
'"  'lie  intestine  of  the  insect,  and  in  this  stage  is  discharged  with  the 
'*w«,  Infection  ia  believed  to  take  place  directly  from  one  host  to 
toother,  as  in  the  case  of  Ameba  and  Cocddia.  The  Herpetomonas 
'ound  in  the  intestine  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  evolutional 
'wmsof  Trypanosoma.  They  are  differentiated  by  the  fact  that  the 
^Tolutional  forma  of  trypanosomes  do  not  undergo  encystment;  not 
intominonly  they  are  associated  with  the  metacyclic  forms  of  the 
PWEMte. 
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Among  the  best  known  species  of  Herpetomonat  found  in  inverte- 
brates may  be  mentioned:  H.  muafxe  domeslica,  found  in  the  intestine 
of  the  house-fly;  H.  (Critkidia)  minuta,  found  in  Tabanus  lergeatintu;' 
H.  ctenocephali,  seen  in  the  dog  flea  (Ctenocepkalus  canis).  Other 
species  have  been  found  in  the  intestine  of  mosquitos,  etc.  Recently, 
Franchini  claimed  to  have  found  H.  brasiliensis  in  the  blood  of  man. 

Life  History. — Prowazek  describes  asexual  reproduction  by  longi- 
tudinal division  in  H.  mtisccB  domeatica.  The  division  begins  in  the 
trophonucleus,  and  is  followed  by  division  of  the  kinetonucleus  and 
finally  of  the  flagellum.  This  same  observer  also  describes  sexual 
reproduction,  but  this  was  not  found  to  occur  by  Patton.  Both 
authors  describe  encysted  forms  or  resting  stages,  and  agree  that 
infection  takes  place  directly  by  the  feces. 


:^Osi 


Fia.  63. — Herpetomanas  braeihensis      12  3  and  4  c 
several  blephoroptsatB  and  bacteriB  6  and  8  formatloii  of  penphernl  graias  (pre-encyst- 
ment  stage) ;  7  to  13.  several  encysted  forma       (A/ttr  Fraruhini  in  Brumpt ) 

Pathogenesis. — All  the  well-known  herpetomonas  lead  a  saprozoic 
life  in  the  lumen  or  the  intestine  or  in  the  Malpighian  tubules  of  • 
insects. 

GENUS  CRITHIDIA  (L«in.  ItM) 

In  1902  Leger  found  these  flagellates  in  the  intestine  of  the  mosquito, 
Anopheles  maailipennis.  Morphologically,  the  Critkidia  resemble  the 
Trypanosoma,  but  are  differentiated  from  the  latter  by  the  un- 
dulating membrane,  which  in  the  Cnlhidia  is  only  rudimentary. 
The  flagellate  also  resembles  a  herpetomonas,  but  in  this  parasite  the 
undulating  membrane  is  entirely  absent,  and  the  kinetonucleus  is 
situated  some  distance  from  the  trophonucleus  toward  the  flagellated 
end  of  the  parasite,  whereas  in  Critkidia  it  is  very  close  to  the  tropho- 
nucleus, but  never  toward  the  non-flagellated  end.  This  parasite 
should   also  be  differentiated  from  Critkidia  forms  of  Trypanosoma 

(Fig.  my 

Habitat. — The  Critkidia  inhabit  the  intestine  of  invertebrates, 
especially  insects.  Some  of  the  best-known  species  are:  C.  gerridia, 
found  in  Oerris  passarum;  C.  melopkagia,  occurring  in  Melopkagua 
oi'inus;  C.  fasciculala,  seen  in  A  nophetes  maailipennis;  C.  minuta,  found 
in  Tabaniis  tergestinus,  etc. 

Life  History. — The  life  history  of  Critkidia  gerridis  is  described  by 
Patton  as  follows:  The  parasite,  as  found  in  the  crop  of  the  insect 
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s  pataarum).  appears  as  a  round  or  oval  body,  provided  with  a 
rudimentary  flagellum.  The  asexual  reproduction  is  by  fission,  and 
takes  place  in  the  trop.  It  begins  first  by  division  of  the  kinetonu- 
cleus,  followed  by  splitting  of  the  flagellum,  so  that  two  kinetonuclei 
and  two  rudimentary  flagella  are  formed.  The  trophonucleua  now 
divides,  and  two  daughter  cells  are  formed,  which  in  turn  divide, 
forming  rosets  of  several  individuals.  The  roset«  break  up,  and  the 
parasites  being  set  free,  elongate  and  undergo  rapid  longitudinal 
division.  The  parasites  now  pass  to  the  intestine,  where  they  become 
shortened  and  take  the  shape  of  a  round  body  provided  with  a  long 
flagellum.     The  fiagelhim  then  becomes  absorbed  and  eventually  dp- 


© 


™-'hed,  and  the  organism  takes  the  original  form  of  a  round  body  with 
*  trophonucleus  and  a  kinetonucleus  and  a  rudimentary  flagellum, 

"  this  stage  the  parasites  are  discharged  with  the  feces  in  water,  and 

"P  cycle  is  repeated  when  these  bodies  are  taken  up  by  a  new  host. 

Mechanism  of  Infection. — Infection  takes  place  by  contamination 

^  the  water  with  the  evolutional  forma  of  the  Critkidia,  as  found  in 

''Piritcsiine,  in  the  form  of  round  bodies  with  a  rudimentary  flagellum. 

'his stage,  therefore,  represents  the  infective  stage  of  the  parasite. 
I'athogeneBis. — Several  species  of  Crithidia  have  been  found  in 

'0 Vertebrates,  but  none  has  been  seen  in  man. 
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GENUS  I.FISHliAmA  (Kms,  ItlS) 

The  parasites  of  this  genus  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
trypanosomes,  except  that  they  have  no  undulating  membrane  at 
any  stage  of  development.  They  live  chiefly  inside  of  endothelial 
cells,  but  may  also  be  found  in  leukoc3rtes  or  within  the  cells  of  the 
internal  organs,  such  as  the  liver,  spleen,  etc. 

In  the  intracellular  stage  the  Leishmania  appear  as  non-flagellated^ 
small,  oval,  C3rtoplasmic  bodies  provided  with  a  trophonucleus  and 
a  kinetonucleus.  In  the  endocellular  stage  the  parasite  loses  the 
flagellum,  but  in  artificial  culture  it  is  seen  to  reappear. 

Habitat. — ^The  parasite  has  been  found  in  man,  horses,  rabbits,  and 
other  mammals  inside  of  the  endothelial  ceUs  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  bone-marrow,  and  l>'mphatic  glands.  It  has  also  been 
observed  in  the  mucosa  of  the  intestine,  in  the  leukocytes  from  the 
blood  of  the  large  veins  (femoral,  portal,  and  hepatic),  and  shortly 
before  death  it  is  found  free  in  the  peripheral  blood.  The  parasites 
liberated  from  the  cells  may  be  taken  up  by  the  leukoc3rtes  and  pos- 
sibly by  the  erythrocytes.  Experimentally  the  Leishmania  may  de- 
velop in  the  bedbug  (Cimex  rotundatus,  Patton),  and  possibly  in 
other  insects,  such  as  mosquitos,  fleas,  etc. 

Cultures. — Some  of  the  Leishmania,  such  as  L.  donovani,  L.  brcisi- 
liensis,  L.  infantum,  have  been  artificially  cidtivated  on  blood-agar; 
under  these  conditions  the  parasite  regains  the  flagellum. 

Life  History. — In  man  multiplication  takes  place  intracellularly 
by  simple  binary  fission  and  by  multiple  di\4sion  into  several  individ- 
uals. In  artificial  culture  the  same  division  takes  place  and  flagel- 
lated forms  are  produced.  According  to  Patton,  in  insects,  the  same 
flagellated  forms  are  produced  as  in  artificial  cultures.  Flagellation 
may  proceed  at  once  and  the  parasite  divide  longitudinally,  giving  rise 
to  two  flagellated  individuals;  this  same  division  may  continue  for  a 
length  of  time;  or  instead  of  flagellation  proceeding  directly,  the  nuelei 
may  multiply  primarily  without  division  of  the  cytoplasm,  and  give 
rise  to  a  protoplasmic  mass  containing  from  eight  to  ten  nuclei,  which 
eventually  breaks  up  into  flagellated  forms. 

Mechanism  of  Infection. — The  infection  may  take  place  by  direct 
contact,  as  in  Oriental  sore  {L.  furunculosa),  and  possibly  through  an 
intermediate  host,  an  insect,  as  in  Leishmania  donovani ,  L,  infantum, 
etc. 

Pathogenesis. — ^The  Leishmania  are  the  cause  of  certain  important 
diseases  in  man,  such  as  kala-azar  (L.  donovani);  Oriental  sore  (L. 
furunculosa) ;  infantile  splenic  leishmaniasis  (L.  infantum),  etc.  Five 
species  of  Leishmania  known  to  be  pathogenic  to  man  have  been 
described;  L.  donovani^  L.  furunculosa,  L.  infantum,  L.  nilotica,  and 
L,  brasiliensis. 
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1.  Lcisbmania  donovani  (Laveran  and  Mcanil,  1903). — This  para- 
site b  usually  found  intracellularly  in  the  endothplial  cpUs  as  a  round, 
wal.  or  pyriform  body,  measuring  from  2  to  4^  by  1,5  to  2ii. 
Smaller  forms  may  be  found  in  cases  of  severe  infection.  The  pro- 
toplasm is  graaitlar,  and  when  properly  stained  by  Komanowsky's 
method,  is  found  to  eontain  two  nuclear  structures — one  large  and 
round,  the  trophonucleus,  usually  situated  toward  the  center,  and  the 
"ther  small  and  bacillary  in  shape,  the  kinetonucleua,  .situat^-d  near 
the  peripherj'  of  the  cytoplasm.  From  the  kinetonucleus  a  clear 
linear  structure — the  rhizoplast — ^at  times  runs  toward  the  edge  of 
the  parasite,  and  a  vacuole  may  also  be  seen  (Figs.  64  and  65). 

i^isiory.— Leishman,  in  1900,  found  the  organism  at  autopsy  in 

*  case  of  kala-azar  in  Calcutta,  and  Donovan  found  the  same  organism 

1  1903  in  blood  obtained  by  splenic  puncture  from  patients  suffering 

In  1904,  Rogers,  by  incubating  the  blood_at  22°  C, 


anifioinl   cullure* 


"bserved  the  development  in  vitro  of  the  parasite  into  flagellate  forms. 
Christophers,  in  1904.  added  considerably  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
'^'fenifim,  and  Patton,  in  1905,  showed  that  the  parasite  was  found  not 
^y  in  the  leukocytes,  but  also  within  the  endothelial  cells  and  in 
■^ther  cells  of  the  internal  organs.  The  last-named  author  also  dem- 
onstrated the  development  of  the  parasite  in  the  bedbug.  Recently 
■^ww  has  been  able  to  cultivate  the  parasite  artificially  in  blood-agar. 
Our  present  knowledge  concerning  this  parasite  shows  that  it  is 
'^e  cause  of  kala-azar,  or  tropical  splenomegaly,  and  that  the  disease  is 
probably  transmitted  by  some  insect. 

Hohilal. — -Up  to  the  present  L.  donovani  has  been  found  only  in 
°^-  As  a  nde,  the  organism  inhabits  the  endotheUal  cells,  but  it 
""y  also  be  found  in  the  mononuclear  leukocytes  and  occasionally 
"  wit!  polynuelear  leukocytes.  In  preparations  made  from  the  spleen 
w  liver  (Fig.  66  and  67)  the  parasites  may  be  found  free  in  large  num- 
'"'«,  but  this  is  due  probably  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  cell  during 


CuUures. — Artificial  cultures  on  blood-aRar  have  recently  beA 
obtained  by  Row  (Fig.  65) . 

Life  History. — Multiplication  inside  of  the  body  takes  place  1 
binary  or  multiple  fission.     In  artificial  cultures  and  in  the  bodyfl 
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such  insects  as  the  bedbug  the  parasite  undergoes  multiplication  and 
evolution  into  elongated  forms.  The  organism  may  give  rise  directly 
to  a  flagellate  that  subsequently  divides  longitudinally  by  binary 
fission,  or  this  process  may  be  preceded  by  a  primary  division  of  the 
nuclei  without  division  of  the  cytoplasm,  followed  by  the  formation 
of  large  cytoplasmic  masses  containing  several  nuclei  that  eventually 
break  up  into  separate  flagellated  forms  (Fig  65). 

Meduinism  of  Infection. — The  mode  of  infection  is  not  well  under- 
stood, but  it  is  possible  that  the  virus  may  be  transmitted  by  contact 
through  abrasions  or  wounds  of  the  skin.  Since  the  disease  is  accom- 
panied by  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  mucosa  of  the  intestine, 
this  would  also  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  virus  being  transmitted 
by  contact,  contaminated  food  or  water,  etc.  There  is  some  proba- 
bility that  the  disease  is  transmitted  by  the  bedbug,  flea,  mosquito, 
or  other  insects. 

Pathogenesis, — The  development  of  Leishmania  donovani  in  maii 
gives  rise  to  a  subacute  or  chronic  specific  febrile  disease  known  as 
"kala-azar,"  ''dumdum  fever,"  or  tropical  febrile  splenomegaly.  It 
is  accompanied  at  times  by  ulceration  of  the  intestine  and  dysenteric 
s}inptoms,  and  is  usually  fatal. 

Histoplasma  capsulatum  (Darling,  1906). — This  organism  was 
seen  by  Darling  in  Panama.  It  is  oval  or  round  in  shape,  from  1  to 
4;*  in  diameter,  and  is  usually  inclosed  in  an  achromatic  capsule. 
It  consists  of  a  cytoplasm  with  achromatic  spaces  containing  a  single 
nucleus.  This  solitary  nucleus  serves  as  a  point  in  the  differentiation 
between  this  parasite  and  L.  donovani. 

Habitat. — The  parasite  is  found  in  man  in  the  endothelial  cells  of 
the  capillaries  and  small  blood-vessels  of  the  liver,  spleen,  lungs, 
intestine,  lymphatic  glands,  and  leukocytes.  Darling  discovered 
flagellated  forms  in  spreads  made  from  the  lungs  and  spleen. 

Pathogenesis. — The  parasite  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  a  form  of 
splenomegaly  that  resembles  kala-azar. 

2.  Leishmania  furunculosa  {yon  Firth,  1891)  L.  tropica  (Wright, 
1903). — Morphologically  this  parasite  is  identical  with  L.  donovani.  It 
is  found  within  the  endothelial  cells  and  leukocytes  as  a  round  or  oval 
body,  and  is  provided  with  a  trophonucleus  and  a  kinetonucleus 
(Fig.  68  and  Plate  V). 

Habitat. — In  man  the  parasite  inhabits  by  preference  the  endothe- 
lial cells  or  leukocytes.  According  to  Manson  and  Gombault,  it  is 
also  found  in  dogs.  In  laboratory  experiments,  multiplication  and 
evolution  of  the  parasite  have  been  observed  in  the  digestive  tract 
of  some  insects,  such  as  mosquitos,  bedbugs,  fleas,  etc.  (Wenyon). 

Animal  Inoculation. — The  virus  is  inoculable  from  man  to  dogs  and 
monkeys  (Macacus  sinicus),  in  which  animals  it  produces  ulceration 
of  the  skin  which  is  of  short  duration  (Nicolle). 
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Cultures. — According  to  Nicolle,  the  parasite  can  be  cultivated 
artificially  in  glucose-blood-agar.  In  this  medium  the  organiBm 
assumes  the  flagellated  form. 

Life  History. — The  evolution  of  L.  furunculosa  is  similar  to  that  oi 
L.  donovani.  Multiplication  takes  place  by  simple  binary  or  multiple 
fission  inside  of  the  cell.  In  artificial  cultures  the  parasite  becomes 
flagellated.  Multiphcatiou  and  evolution  have  been  observed  in 
aeveral  insects,  as,  for  example,  mosquitos,  fleas,  Pediculus  vestimenti, 
etc. 

Meriianism  oj  Infection. — The  virus  may  be  transmitted  by  direct 
contact  through  an  abrasion  or  wound  in  the  skin.  TranB- 
mission  by  insects  may  be  possible,  but  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
demonstrated. 


Pathogenesis. — Leishmania  furunculosa  is  the  cause  of  Oriental 
sore,  a  specific,  circumscribed,  ulcerative  affection  of  the  skin.  The 
disease  is  of  short  duration,  lasting  about  one  year,  and  one  attack 
usually  confers  immunity.  It  occurs  most  commonly  in  the  north 
of  Africa  and  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Arabia,  but  has  also  been  seen 
in  Brazil,  Panama  and  Mexico  (Yucatan). 

3.  Leishmania  infantum  (Nicolle,  1908). — Morphologically  L. 
infantum  is  identical  with  L.  donovani. 

Habilat. — This  parasite  was  found  by  Pianese  and  Nicolle  in 
children  in  Italy.  Dogs  and  cats  are  most  often  affected  and  in  certain 
places  in  Italy  80  per  cent,  of  the  dogs  have  been  found  thus  parasitized, 
a  fact  that  would  tend  to  show  that  the  dog  is  the  natural  repository 
for  the  parasite,  its  occurrence  in  children  being  probably  merely 
accidental. 

Animal  Inoculation. — -Dogs  and  monkeys  are  susceptible  to  the 
infection.     Cats,  guinea-pigs  and  mice,  may  be  inoculated,  but  only 
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with  difficulty.  In  making  the  inoculation  the  infected  material 
should  preferably  be  taken  either  from  animals  or  man,  and  not  from 
artificial  cultures. 

Cultures. — NicoUe  has  succeeded  in  cultivating  the  parasite  in 
blood-agar. 

Life  History. — The  life  history  of  L.  infantum  is  somewhat  obscure, 
but  it  is  probable  that,  like  L.  donovani  and  L.  furunculosa,  division 
takes  place  by  simple  or  multiple  binary  fission.  Multiplication  and 
cyclic  evolution  have  been  said  by  Basile,  Sangiori,  Alvarez,  and  Silva 
to  take  place  in  the  flea  {Ctenocephalus  canis). 

Mechanism  of  Infection. — Basile  and  Visentini  have  succeeded  in 
transmitting  the  disease  to  young  dogs  through  the  bite  of  the  flea, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  virus  is  transmitted  to  children  in  the  same 
way. 

Pathogenesis. — Lteishmania  infantum  is  the  cause  of  infantile  kala- 
azar,  a  fatal  disease  of  children.  Clinically  the  affection  can  hardly 
be  differentiated  from  kala-azar,  except  from  the  fact  that  it  is^  more 
common  in  childhood,  occurring  between  the  ages  of  one  and  six 
years.  The  disease  usually  manifests  itself  by  irregular  fever,  which 
does  not  subside  under  the  administration  of  quinin,  and  is  followed 
by  marked  anemia,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  edema  of  the 
face  and  hands,  subcutaneous  hemorrhage,  and  general  emaciation. 
Intestinal  and  cutaneous  ulcerations,  which  are  common  in  kala-azar, 
are  absent  in  this  disease.  It  runs  a  course  of  from  a  few  months  to 
several  years,  and  usually  terminates  in  death. 

4.  Leishmania  brasiliensis  (Vianna,  1911). — Morphologically  this 
parasite  is  identical  with  L.  furunculosa.  It  is  the  cause  of  leish- 
maniasis americana  which  probably  is  the  same  as  Oriental  sore. 

Habitat. — The  parasite  is  found  in  the  lesion  of  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane,  but  in  fewer  numbers  than  in  cases  of  Oriental  sore.  It 
is  frequently  found  in  the  mononuclear  leukocytes.  Flagellated 
forms  are  occasionally  seen. 

Animal  Inoculation. — The  virus  has  been  transmitted  to  dogs  by 
direct  inoculation  of  the  cultures  (Wenyon). 

Cultures. — The  parasite  is  easily  cultivated  on  blood-agar  (Pedroso. 
Silva,  Wenyon,  Lindenberg). 

Life  History. — The  life  cycle  of  L.  brasiliensis  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood, but  it  is  probably  similar  to  the  Leishmanice  previously  de- 
scribed. Multiplication  and  evolution  arc  believed  to  take  place  in 
some  insects  as,  e.g.y  mosquitos,  conorhinus,  ticks,  etc. 

Mechanism  of  Infection. — While  this  is  not  understood,  the  virus 
is  probably  transmitted  to  man  through  the  medium  of  an  insect. 

Pathogenesis. — Leishmania  brasiliensis  is  the  cause  of  leishmaniasis 
americana,  also  known  as  forest  yaivs,   bouba  brasiliana,  etc.     The 
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disease  is  common  in  Brazil,  but  has  also  been  foimd  in  Panama, 
Yucatan,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  an  affection  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat  and  is  characterized  by  ulceration  of 
the  affected  area. 

5.  Leishmania  nilotica  (Brumpt,  1913). — This  parasite  resembles 
L.  furuncvlosa.  It  was  found  by  Thomas  and  Balfoiu*  in  Egypt, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  cause  of  a  nodular,  non-ulcerative  affection  of 
the  skin  somewhat  resembling  keloid.  These  investigators  have 
suggested  the  name  '^Leishman^s  nodtdes^^  for  this  disease. 

m.  FAMILY  CERCOMONIDJE  (Kent) 

Varieties. — (1)  Cercomonas  hominis;  (2)  C.  longicauda;  (3)  Prowazekia  aaia- 
tica;  (4)  Trichomonas  vaginalis;  (5)  T.  intestinalis;  (6)  T.  piilmonalis;  (7)  Tetra- 
mitus  mesnilL 

Morphologically,  the  CercomonidaB  are  round,  oval,  or  pear-shaped 
protozoa  provided  with  one  or  several  flagella.  With  few  exceptions 
they  are  binucleated.  Some  species  are  provided  with  a  cytostoma, 
or  gullet,  located  at  the  base  of  the  flagellum,  for  the  reception  of  food ; 
others  have  a  distinct  undulating  membrane.  This  family  comprises 
four  genera,  namely,  Cercomonas,  Prowazekia,  Trichomonas,  and 
Tetramitus,  Several  species  are  parasitic  to  man,  and  most  of  them 
inhabit  the  intestine. 

GENUS  CERCOMONAS  (Dnjardin,  1841) 

The  cercomonades  are  small  protozoa,  round  or  oval  in  shape, 
from  8  to  10m  in  length,  and  provided  with  a  single  flagellum.     They 

possess  neither  undulating  membrane, 

t^  kinetonucleus,  nor  contractile  vacuole. 

^^L  ^BV       Ml^         ^^^  cytoplasm  contains  only  one  nu- 

•^        /vSs       Sm         ^'J^^s,  which  is  usually  small  and  indis- 

yr^     j/     2^^       ^^       tinct,  and  is  situated  eccentrically  and 

'  '  ^^^"^  near  the  flagellated  end  of  the  organism. 

These  parasites  are  frequently  con- 
founded with  Trichomonas;  the  fact, 
however,  that  the  latter  possess  an 
undulating  membrane  and  three  or 
^^y^  four  flagella  is  an  important  point  in 

69. — Cercomonas   iiominis  the  differentiation. 

T.ZV,'-^l'  'STa^Zn.        1  •  Cercomonas .  hominis  (Davaine, 

and  Chcdmfrs.)  1854). — This   parasite   was   found   by 

Davaine  in  the  evacuations  of  cholera 
patients.  Other  observers  have  found  it  in  the  sputum  in  cases  of 
pleural  exudation  and  gangrene  of  the  lung.  It  has  also  been  seen 
in  the  lower  animals,  such  as  ducks  and  other  fowl,  etc.  The  common 
habitat  of  the  parasite  is  the  small  intestine  of  man. 
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2.  Cercomonas  longicauda  (Dujardin). — This  parasite  has  been 
found  in  feces.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  two  flagella,  one 
of  which  is  very  long  and  the  other  rudimentary.  It  undergoes 
encystment,  and  this  probably  represents  the  infective  stage.  The 
pathogenesis  of  the  parasite  has  not  been  determined. 

GENUS  PROWAZEKIA  (Haitman  and  Cluigas,  1910) 

The  Prowazehia  are  oval  or  pyriform  flagellates,  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  two  well-developed  flagella  and  two  nuclei — ^a  tropho- 
nucleus  and  a  kinetonucleus.  Three  species,  P.  asiatica,  P,  cruziy 
and  P.  weinbergij  have  been  described.  They  are  parasites  inhabiting 
the  intestine  of  man,  but  their  pathogenesis  is  not  well  understood. 

Prowazekia  asiatica  (Castellani  and  Chalmers,  1910). — This  para- 
site was  found  in  the  feces  of  a  case  of  ankylostomiasis.  The  organ- 
ism has  been  cultivated  artificially  on  agar.  Multiplication  takes 
place  by  binary  fission,  and  encystment  has  been  observed. 

Prowazekia  cruzi  (Hartman  and  Chagas)  and  P.  weinbergi 
(\lathis  and  L^r,  1910)  are  probably  identical  with  P.  asiatica, 

GENUS  TRICHOMONAS  (Downs,  1837) 

The  trichomonades  are  round  or  pyriform  in  shape  when  at  rest 
or  when  seen  in  stained  preparations,  but  vary  in  shape,  when  active 
and  in  fresh  preparations.  They  are  differentiated  from  Cercomonas 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  provided  with  three  or  four  flagella  and  a 
kinetonucleus,  and  by  their  larger  size.  The  chief  characteristic  of 
Trichomonas  is  the  presence  of  an  undulating  membrane.  The  species 
known  to  be  parasitic  in  man  are  T.  vaginalis,  T.  i7itestinalis,  and  T. 
pulmonalis. 

1.  Trichomonas  vaginalis  (Downs,  1837). — This  parasite  is  fusi- 
"orm  or  pyriform  in  shape,  and  from  15  to  25  by  7  to  12/4  in  size. 
It  is  provided  with  two  nuclei,  three  flagella,  all  originating  from  the 
>ame  point,  and  an  undulating  membrane.  At  times  three  instead  of 
four  flagella  may  be  seen,  the  fourth  flagellum  taking  the  place  of  the 
undulating  membrane,  which  is  absent  in  these  forms.  Ordinarily  the 
organism  is  found  in  the  vagina,  especially  when  the  vaginal  secretions 
are  acid  in  reaction;  it  is  not  very  common,  however,  since  it  is  found 
in  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  cases.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the 
urethra  and  bladder  of  man,  and  in  cases  of  gonorrheal  vaginitis  and 
other  affections  of  the  female  genital  organs,  but  no  positive  evidence 
has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  parasite  is  the  cause  of  the  infec- 
tion. The  organism  cannot  be  inoculated  into  the  lower  animals,  nor 
has  it  been  artificalUy  cultivated. 

2.  Trichomonas  intestinalis  (Leuckart,  1879). —  Trichomonas  iii- 
UsUnalis,  also  known  as  T.  hominis  or  Cercomonas  hominis  (Davaine, 
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1854),  is  almost  identical  with  T.  vagiTudia,  from  which  it  can  be  dif- 
ferentiated only  by  the  fact  that  it  has  four  instead  of  three  flttgella. 
The  presence  of  an  undulating  membrane  is  characteristic  of  T. 
vaginalis,  but  as  this  membrane  is  usually  absent  when  the  organism 
la  provided  with  four  fiagella,  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
two  parasites  are  aften  confused  with  each  other. 

The  parasite  measures  10  to  15  by  7  to  10^  and  is  found  in  the  nor- 
mal mouth  and  in  the  intestine  of  man  in  cases  of  diarrhea.     It  is 
not  uncommonly  associated  with  amebM. 
It  is  inoculable  from  man  to  mookeys 
and  from  monkeys  to  p^. 

3.  Trichomonas  Pulmonalia 
(Schmidt,  1895).— This  parasite  haa  been 
found  by  several  investigators  in  the 
sputum  and  lungs,  in  cases  of  phthisis, 
pulmonary  gangrene,  and  putrid  bron- 
chitis. 
r.t.fW 


cyt- 


— und.  m. 


Flo.  70. — TriohomonM  homiaU 
(intestiDalia)  1  n,  nucleus;  eu'. 
cyatoBtoma;  axo.  ftioalyle;  par.  b, 
para-baaal  body  (?J;  and.  m, 
undulalins  membrBae.  X  2400. 
iA/ler  Wenuon  tn  CAamUer.) 


OENDS  TETRAHTTUS  (Psttr.  UH] 

The  Tetramitt  are  flagellates  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  a  cytostoma. 
They  have  three  flagella,  all  inserted 
near  the  same  point  and  anteriorly,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  cytostoma,  where 
a  short,  undulating  membrane  may  also 
be  seen.  These  parasites  are  provided 
with  a  trophonucleus  and  a  kinetonu- 
cleus,  and  during  their  life  history  they 
undergo  encystment,  this  probably  repre- 
senting the  infective  stage  of  the  organ- 
ism. Only  one  species,  T.  mesnili,  is  known  to  be  parasite  of  the 
intestine  of  man. 

Tetramitus  Mesnili  (Wcnyon,  1910). — This  parasite  is  found  in 
the  intestine  of  man.  It  is  about  the  same  size  as  Trick&monas  inies- 
linalis,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded.  When  scon  alive,  and  in 
fresh  preparations,  the  parasite  is  very  active  and  almost  indistin- 
guishable from  Trichovioiiaa  inlestiTialis.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
tetramitus  is  provided  with  a  cytostoma,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
stained  preparation,  is  a  valuable  point  in  the  differentiation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  trophonucleus  and  the  kinetonuclcus  arc  situated  more 
anteriorly  and  closer  together  than  in  T.  intestinalis.  The  encysted 
forms,  about  5/x  in  length  arc  usually  abundant  in  T.  mesnili. 

Tlie  pathogenesis  of  T.  mesniti  is  not  well  understood.  The  para- 
site may  be  associated  with  other  protozoan  parasites,  such  as  amebas. 


It  has   teen  demonstrated  that  the  presence  of  T.  mesnili  in  the  intes- 
tine   i^  accompanied  by  a  diminution  or  an  absence  of  hydrochloric 
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Pta.  71.— 'i'etriuDiliu  i..v^~.>.i  as  ^een  io  the  fccea;  n.  nucleus;  b.  blephoropUB  . 
'y>lo«tQnja:  1  to  7,  several  aapeots  of  the  parasite;  division  torm;  9  to  12.  encystod  forn 
1^"  tktmalCTatin  tlain  fntm  a  cati  of  Dri.  Malhieu  ci  Croiffou  after  Brum  pi.} 


L 


— Lamblia  (Giardia)  inteBtinalis;  A.  aide  view  (i.  auckertike  dopregsion); 
)  n."*"^'  "^*  (par.b,  parabasal  bodies,  n.  nucleuaj.  C.  young  tytt  with  [our  nuclei; 
'  *tutB  i^yat  containing  two  paraailea;  E,  end  view  of  young  cyat;  F,  parasite  renting 
"  «Wth«li»l  cell.      (A-£  X  3000  afier  H'rnwon;  F  X  1000  after  Graaai  and  Schtrnxakoff. 

.  'y  In  the  stomach,  a  finding  that,  however,  obtains  also  in  the  ma- 
'  "y  of  cases  of  protozoan  infection  of  the  intestine. 
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IV.  FAMILY  LAMBLIAIDA  (Blanchard,  im) 

The  Lambliaidce  are  pear-shaped,  flagellated  protozoa,  eharacterued 
by  the  presence  of  a  large  depression  or  cytostoma  in  the  anterior 
half  of  the  body,  around  which  two  pairs  of  flagella  are  given  ofif — one 
from  the  anterior  and  one  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  cavity.  An 
additional  pair  of  flagella  are  given  off  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body,  making  six  flagella  in  all.  An  extra  pair  of  flagella  has  been 
observed.  In  stained  preparations  two  trophonuclei  and  three  kineto- 
nuclei  are  seen,  on  which  the  six  flagella  are  inserted,  one  for  each 
pair.  One  species,  L.  intesiinalis,  is  known  to  be  a  parasite  of  the  in- 
testine of  man. 

Lamblia  intestinalis  (Lambl,  1859). — This  is  a  pear-shaped 
flagellate,  measuring  10  to  20^  by  6  to  lO/n.  It  is  commonly  found 
in  the  intestine  of  rats  and  mice,  and  is  also  occasionally  seen  in  the 
normal  intestine  of  man.  It  is  more  apt,  however,  to  be  found  in 
cases  of  diarrhea  and  amebiasis.  Multiplication  takes  place  by  fission, 
and  in  cases  of  diarrhea  encysted  forms,  measuring  10  to  IS/n^by  8  to 
9m,  are  commonly  found  in  the  feces.  The  pathogenesis  is  not  clearly 
understood,  but  it  seems  certain  that,  like  other  intestinal  protozoa, 
a  previous  alteration  in  the  chemical,  constituents  of  the  digestive 
tract  is  essential  for  Lamblia  to  thrive  in  this  locality.  Infection 
probably  takes  place  through  contaminated  water  of  food. 
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'^K-esite  in  man).  The  evolutional  forms  of  the  malarial  parasite  and 
f  other  blood  parasites  are  found  in  the  mosquito  and  in  other  insects. 
Xife  History.— The  Sporozoa  show  the  most  complicated  life  his- 
oriee  of  any  of  the  protozoa.  Alternation  of  generation  is  common, 
fc-^^xual  reproduction,  or  schizogony,  takes  place  by  spore  formation, 
.Ekd.  sexual  reproduction,  or  sporogony,  is  effected  by  the  conjugation  of 
lie  sexually  differentiated  gametocyte  (male  and  female),  formation 
*^  the  o6kinet  and  its  subsequent  development  and  cyclic  evolution 
nto  oocyte,  sporoblast,  and  sporozoites  respectively.  This  sexual 
5"volution  may  take  place  in  the  same  host  {Coccidia)  or  in  an  inter- 
ttieciiate  host,  usually  an  insect  {plasmodium) .  The  sporozoites  on 
being  introduced  into  a  susceptible  host,  become  intracellular,  grow 
into  trophozoites,  and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 

Mechanism  of  Infection. — The  infective  stage  in  the  cyclic  evo- 
lution of  Sporozoa  is  manifested  by  the  sporozoites.  These  sporozoites, 
^hen  formed  in  the  same  host  as  in  Coccidia,  are  discharged  with  the 
fec^,  encysted  and  inclosed  in  a  protective  capsule.  Infection  takes 
place  through  the  medium  of  water  or  food  contaminated  with  these 
cysts,  which  reach  the  intestinal  tract,  where  the  capsule  is  digested 
and  the  sporozoites  are  set  free  to  enter  the  epithelial  cells  and  undergo 
multiplication,  so  that  the  cycle  is  repeated. 

If  the  sporozoites  are  formed  in  an  intermediate  host,  the  mosquito, 
for  example,  as  occurs  in  malarial  fever,  infection  occurs  as  the  result  of 
the  introduction  of  these  sporozoites  by  the  bite  of  the  insect.  The 
parasite  becomes  intracellular  and  undergoes  multiplication  and 
cyclic  evolution.  The  mode  of  infection  of  Sarcosporidia  and  Rhino- 
^T>ondia  is  not  clearly  understood.  It  is  probable  that  in  Sarcospo- 
"Wia  transmission  takes  place  through  the  digestive  tract  (Theobald 
Smith)  and  that  the  Rkinonporidia  are  transmitted  directly  by  contact. 
Classification. — According  to  Schaudinn,  the  Sporozoa  are  divided 
'oto  two  classes:     Telosporidia  and  Neosporidia. 

Telosporidia. — These  parasites  are  plasmodroniatous  protozoa,  in 

*'hii;h  Hporulation  is  distinct  and  separate  from,  and  takes  place  at 

'•M*  end  of  the  trophic  phase  of  the  parasite,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case 

j      '-'*   the  malarial  parasite.     The   Telosporidia    are    divided   into   the 

•ollowing  groups:  (I)  Gregarines;  (II)  Coccidia;  (III)  Hemosporidia. 

I.  Gregarines. — These  are  parasites  of  the  invertebrates,  especially 
*•"'!  Mliropods,  in  which  they  are  abundantly  present.  It  is  charac- 
^'nstic  of  this  group  that  only  the  yOung  stage  of  the  trophozoite  is 
^tracellular,  whereas  the  fully  grown  forms  are  invariably  found 
'o  be  extracellular.  These  parasites  usually  inhabit  the  intestine,  and 
Apparently  seem  to  be  harmless  to  the  host. 

Morphologically,  the  gregarines  vary  in  shape  and  size,  some  forms 
"''''ng  only  a  few  micra  long,  whereas  others  are  relatively  large,  and 


^ 
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may  be  several  millimeters  long  and  readily  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
They  are  gray,  yellowish,  or  brown  in  color.  A  fully  grown  and  t3rpica 
gregarine  appears  as  an  elongated  or  bottle-shaped  body,  which  u 
divided  into  two  or  three  parts,  named  respectively  epimerUe,  proto- 
merite,  and  deutomerite.  The  deutomerite  is  the  portion  that  contaim 
the  nucleus.  Its  cytoplasm  is  differentiated  into  ectoplasm  and  endo- 
plasm.  Vacuoles  are  absent  or  invisible.  The  parasites  are  deprived 
of  cytoplasmic  appendages  for  locomotion,  and  hence  motiUty  is  very 
sluggish.  Reproduction  usually  takes  place  by  isogamy  or  anisogamy 
and  encystment,  with  the  formation  of  a  single  spore  or  cyst  contain- 
ing several  sporozoites.  Asexual  reproduction  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
occur.  According  to  Leger,  the  gregarines  are  divided  into — ^(1) 
Eugregarines;  (2)  SchizogregarineSf  and  (3)  Aggregataria. 

1.  Eugregarines. — The  eugregarines  are  typical  gregarines,  and 
are  commonly  found  in  the  intestine  of  invertebrates,  especially  in  the 
arthropods.  They  are  usually  extracellular  in  nature.  Reproduction 
takes  place  by  isogamy  or  anisogamy,  and  consists  of  encystment,  con- 
jugation, and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  formation  of  eight  sporozoites. 
Asexual  reproduction  (schizogony)  is  unknown. 

2.  Schizogregarines. — ^Like  the  eugregarines,  the  schizogregarinefi 
are  parasites  inhabiting  the  intestines  of  invertebrates,  arthropods, 
anneUdes,  and  tunicates,  but  they  may  also  invade  the  Malpighian 
tubes  and  the  connective  tissue.  Morphologically  they  resemble 
the  eugregarines,  from  which  they  are  differentiated  chiefly  by  the 
occurrence  of  an  asexual  reproduction,  which  takes  place  during  the 
early  cytozoic  (intracellular)  stage.  In  the  typical  forms,  however, 
the  whole  life  is  an  extracellular  one.  Sexual  reproduction,  schizogamy , 
takes  place  by  isogamy  or  anisogamy,  as  described  for  the  eugregarines. 

3.  Aggregataria. — The  aggregataria,  often  classed  with  the  Coccidia^ 
are  parasites  inhabiting  the  intestines  of  invertebrates  {Crustacea)  and 
vertebrates  (fish).  In  some  respects  they  resemble  eugregarines, 
whereas  in  others  they  resemble  Coccidia,  to  which  they  are  closely 
allied.  Asexual  reproduction  takes  place  in  a  crustacean  (the  crab), 
but  these  organisms  are  differentiated  from  all  gregarines  by  the  sexual 
reproduction  that  takes  place  by  the  conjugation  of  two  differentiated 
gametes — a  male  and  a  female — without  previous  encystment  of  the 
individual  gametes.  For  their  life  history  the  aggregataria  require 
two  hosts:  a  crustacean  (the  crab)  in  the  intestine  of  which  the  tropho- 
zoite undergoes  asexual  reproduction,  and  a  fish,  in  the  intestine  of 
which  sexual  reproduction  takes  place  when  the  fish  swallows  the 
crab.  Conjugation  is  accomplished  by  the  union  of  the  male  and 
female  gametocytes  (microgamete  formation  has  not  been  observed). 
The  zygote  gives  rise  to  from  3  to  24  sporozoites. 
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H,  Coccidia. — The  Coccidia  arc  parasitps  infesting  invrrtebratea 
and  the  higher  animals  and  man.  They  are  intracellular  in  habit, 
and  are  found  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  bile-ducts  and  intestine. 
^Morphologically  they  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  have  a 
distinct  and  constant  shape,  which  is  either  oval  or  fusiform.  Re- 
production takes  place  by  schizogony,  with  the  formation,  inside  of  the 
host  cell,  of  several  raerozoites,  and  by  sporogony,  with  the  formation 
of  s  cyst  or  oocj^  containing  a  variable  number  of  sporozoites.  To 
fulfil  their  complete  life  history  the  Coccidia  require  only  one  host. 
Legor  divides  the  Coccidia  into  four  famihes,  according  to  the  number 
of   sporozoit«s  in  the  cyst: 

Family  I:  Asporocyalida:  sporozoite  naked;  no  sporocysta  inside 

the  oocyst. 
^Family  2:  Disporocystida:  oflcyst  with  two  spores. 
V  Family  3:  Telrusporocystida:  oocyst  with  four  spores. 
Family  4:  PolyspoTocystidm:  oocyst  with  many  spores, 
III.  Hemosporidia. — The   Hemosporidia   are   blood   parasites  of 
&niinals  and  of  man.     They  are  intracellular  in  habit,  and  are  found 
m  the  blood  either  in  the  leukocytes  (leukocytozoa  or  leukocytogreg- 
a*"ine8)  or  in  the  erythrocytes  (malarial  parasite)  and  hemogregarines, 
Tfae  hemosporidia  usually  require  two  hosts  to  complete  their  life 
history, 

Neosporidia.— The  Neosporidia  constit\ite  a  distinct  group  of 
Pajasitic  plasmodromata  which  probably  have  no  relation  to  the 
''eloiporidia  (Doflein),  As  has  been  stated,  in  Telosporidia  sporula- 
^'OB  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  trophic  phase  of  the  parasite;  that 
'^.  the  trophozoite  grows  into  a  schizont  and  then  divides  into  spores 
°*'  nicrozoites  (e.g.,  hematozoa  of  malaria);  in  the  Neosporidia,  on 
'■"«  other  hand,  with  few  exceptions,  growth  and  sporulation  proceed 
^*^ther  and  simultaneously.  In  this  respect  it  would  seem  that  the 
yeoflporirfia  are  more  closely  related  to  the  Rhizopoda  than  to  the 


**fe«pon*tiia,  and  since  most  of  their  life  is  extracellular,  the  JVeo- 
^P^dia  may  be  said  to  represent  a  lower  degree  of  parasitic  evolution. 
.  ne  i\'eosporidia  are  parasites  of  the  lower  animals  and  of  man,  and 
**'ifthit  the  epithelium  of  the  intestine,  bile-duct,  connective  tissue, and 
"*'^clc.  They  are  divided  into  four  families:  (1)  Myxosporidice; 
^*)  ArUmiyridice;  (3)  Sarcosporidia:,  and  (4)  Haplonporidioi. 

\.  Myxosporidia. — This  family  is  characterized  by  the  presence 
an  ameboid  trophozoite.  Sporulation  begins  early,  during  the 
'^phic  phase  of  the  parasite.  The  spores  formed  may  number  two 
'  more,  and  are  provided  with  one  or  more  polar  capsules.  These 
'  Porojoa  are  usually  found  in  fish,  amphibia,  and  reptiles.  Those  that 
"^  found  in  fish  have  long  been  known  as  Psorosperme,  and  are  known 
"*  Inhabit  the  bile-passages,  urinary  organs,  muscles,  etc. 
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2.  Actinomyxidia,— In  the  Actinomyxidia  only  the  sporulation 
form  is  known.  These  Sporozoa  SLve  found  m  the  annelides.  The 
adult  parasite  appears  as  a  pansporoblastic  mass,  inclosed  in  a  capsule 
containing  the  spores;  in  this  respect  they  resemble  Sarcocystis, 
except  that  in  the  Actinomyxidia  the  number  of  spores  is  smaller — 
i.e.f  about  eight — ^and  they  are  provided  with  polar  capsules. 

3.  SarcosporidicB. — Our  knowledge  regarding  the  Sarcosporidia 
is  very  meager.  The  trophozoite  appears  as  a  round,  oval,  or  elon- 
gated pansporoblastic  mass  between  the  muscle-fibers,  surrounded  by  a 
double  capsule  inclosing  numerous  spores.  Spore  formation  com- 
mences early  and  proceeds  during  the  whole  growth  of  the  trophozoite, 
which  may  attain  a  very  large  size  (16  to  50  mm.  in  length).  The 
earUer  life  is  intracellular  in  the  muscle-cells,  where  it  appears  as  an 
ameboid-like  form  (Erdmann)  provided  with  two  nuclei.  Multi- 
pUcation  and  growth  give  rise  to  sporoblast  formation  several  being 
formed,  and  each  one  giving  off  several  spores.  According  to  Negri 
and  Erdmann,  the  sporoblasts  further  multiply  by  division  during 
sporulation,  so  that  while  development  of  the  spores  has  begun  at 
the  center  of  the  pansporoblastic  mass,  growth  continues  at  the 
periphery  or  poles  of  the  mass  or  trophozoite.  The  spores  are  oval, 
elongated,  or  banana-shaped  bodies  having  no  polar  capsule.  The 
Sarcosporidia  are  parasites  of  the  higher  animals  and  of  man,  and  arc 
found  between  the  muscle-fibers.  One  form  especially,  Sarcacystii 
tenella,  is  common  in  the  tropics. 

Haploaporidice. — The  Haplosporidia  are  closely  alUed  to  the 
MyxosporidiUf  from  which  they  are  differentiated  by  the  absence  of 
a  polar  capsule  in  the  spore.  These  parasites  are  very  simple  in  struc- 
ture, and  inhabit  the  tissues  of  invertebrates.  They  have  been  found 
in  tumors  of  fish,  and  one  species  {Rhinosporidium  seeberi)  is  found  in 
man.  The  life  history  apparently  is  very  simple.  Asexual  reproduc- 
tion takes  place  in  the  following  manner:  On  entering  the  host  the 
young  trophozoite  becomes  encysted,  multiplies,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
multinucleated  mass  of  cytoplasm  that  divides,  forming  several  sporo- 
blasts (pansporoblasts)  containing  the  merozoites  or  spores.  When 
the  cyst  ruptures,  these  spores  are  set  free,  invade  the  surrounding 
tissue,  grow  into  trophozoites,  and  the  cj'cle  is  repeated.  Sexual 
reproduction  is  not  known. 

For  convenience  of  study  the  parasitic  Sporozoa  in  man  may  be 
arranged  in  the  following  order : 

I.    COCCIDIA. 

(1)  Coccidium  cunicvli. 

(2)  Coccidium  hominis, 

(3)  Coccidium  higemini. 

(4)  Eimeria  hominis. 
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IX-    HXMOBPORIDIA. 

(1)  PUumodium  tnaUaria  (quartan  parasite). 

(2)  Plaamodium  vivax  (tertian  parasite). 

(3)  Plasmodium  falciparum  (subtertian  parasite). 
irX.  Sarcobporidia. 

(1)  SarcocysHs  teneUa, 

(2)  SarcocysHi  muris. 

(3)  Sarcocyatia  mucosa. 
rV.  Haplospobidia. 

Rhinosporidia  seeheri, 

PcUhogenesis. — ^Among  the  Sporozoa  some  species  are  found  that 

are  the  cause  of  important  diseases  in  man.     The  Hemosporidia  alone 

aie  probably  responsible  directly  or  indirectly  for  at  least  one-third 

of  the  diseases  common  to  man  in  the  tropical  countries.     The  Coccidia , 

Saroosporidia,  and  Haplosporidia  are  less  important. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

SPOROZOA  (Continued) 
THE  PARASmC  SPOROZOA  OF  MAN 
I.  Cocddia. — II.  Hemosporidia. — III.  Sarcosporidia. — IV. 

Haplosporidia. 

L  THE  COCODIA 

History. — Habitat. — Animal  Inoculation. — Cultures. — ^Life  History. — Mech- 
anism of  Infection. — Pathogenesis. — Cocddium  cunicvli, — C.  hominU, — C. 
higemini, — Eimeria  hominis. 

The  Coccidia  are  telosporidial  Sporozoa,  usually  found  in  the 
epithelial  cells.  Reproduction  takes  place  both  asexually  (schizo- 
gony) and  sexually  (sporogony).  Inside  the  cell  the  young  parasites 
appear  as  small,  oval,  ameboid  or  round  bodies,  provided  with  a  single 
nucleus.  Sporulation  takes  place  with  the  formation  of  numerous 
merozoites,  or  spores  that  are  elongated  or  fusiform  in  shape.  En- 
cysted forms  undergoing  sexual  reproduction  may  also  be  seen,  which 
eventually  lead  to  the  formation  of  sporozoites. 

History. — The  Coccidia  were  first  recognized  by  Hake  in  1839, 
In  1845  Remak  discovered  the  animal  nature  of  these  parasites,  and 
in  1854  Lieberktihn  showed  that  they  were  allied  to  gregarines.  Leuc- 
kart,  in  1876,  gave  the  parasite  the  name  Cocddium.  In  1900 
Schaudinn  first  described  the  complete  life  history  of  Cocddium  schu- 
bergi,  a  parasite  found  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  intestine  of  the 
centipede  (Lithobiusforficatus), 

Habitat. — The  Coccidia  are  parasites  of  invertebrate  and  verte- 
brate animals.  They  are  found  most  frequently  in  the  lower  animals 
as  in  rabbits,  dogs,  etc.,  and  occasionally  in  man,  inhabiting  the  epi- 
thelial cells  of  the  intestine  and  also  of  the  gall-bladder  and  bile-ducts. 

Animal  Inoculation. — Railliet  and  Lucet  have  succeeded  in  in- 
fecting rabbits  with  Cocddium  hominis.  Similar  results  can  easily 
be  obtained  with  C.  cuniculi  by  having  the  animal  swallow  odcysts 
containing  sporozoites.     Man  is  infected  in  a  similar  manner. 

Cultures. — Artificial  cultures  of  the  Coccidia  in  vitro  have  not. 
been  obtained. 

Life  History. — Reproduction  of  Coccidia  takes  place  asexually 
and  sexually.     The  complete  life  history  of  these  parasites,  as  first 
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e^^iTibed  by  Schaudinn  from  his  observations  i 
3.     ffollows: 

Asexual  Reproduction. — Asexual  reproduction,  also  called  schizo- 
ox^y,  begins  with  the  penetration  of  the  sporozoites  into  the  epithelial 
^11.8  of  the  intestine  of  the  centipede  (LHhobius  forJlcaLiis).  Within 
:»^s  cell  the  young  trophozoite  becomes  oval  or  round  in  shape,  and 
i-owa  very  rapidly  at  the  expense  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  host  cell. 
fc    attains  full  size  and  becomes  a  schizoDt  in  about  twonty-four  hours. 


r^.  73.— Life   cycle   of    Coroidium   Bchubergi. 

»«»etJ3iB  epithelial  cells,  and  grow  into  adult  inlraEoIlular 

"*  nudeiu  divides  ropealedly  ft),  and  each  of  ill  aubdivlt 

■^•wswilo  (c).     These  enter  aetr  epithelial  ooIIb,  and  the  < 

'^^**r  GvG  or  dx  days  of  iuaubation.  the  meroioitea  devi 


S<haud,-nn.)  Sport 
isite3(a).  Whenm 
s  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a 
B  is  repeated  many  times, 
sexually  diflerentiated 


,  ».uv  ...e  large  and  veil  stored  with  yolk  material  (d,  e.f) ;  others  have  nuclei 

^■luclilngnientinto  many  smaller  particles  ("Chromidlen").  each  granule  becominB  the 
Ottcleut  of  a  microgamete  or  male  cell  (d) .  (Aij') .  The  macrosamete  is  fertilised  by  one 
*'erogBmeto  {g).  and  the  copula  immedlalely  seeretes  a  fertilieutioa  membrane  which 
^'*'*at  into  a  cyst.  The  cleavage  nuoleus  divides  twice,  and  each  of  the  four  daughter 
""clw  (onn,  ^  aporoblast  (*)  io  which  two  sporoioitos  are  produced  (i).     (In  Catkini.) 

Tiie  nucleus  of  the  full-grown  schizont,  divides  into  daughter 
"^f^lci,  and  by  a  process  of  spore  formation  a  number  of  merozoites 
*^^  formed.  The  host  cell,  which  from  the  beginning  has  undergone 
''^generation,  is  gradually  absorbed  and  destroyed,  and  on  being  set 
'^  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  schizont  the  merozoite  reenters  a  new 
'^^U  and  the  cycle  is  repeated,  thus  augntenting  infection  of  the  host. 
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Sexual  Reprodtuitoh.—^AB  asexual  reproduction  does  not  go  oq 
indefinitely,  when  the  environmental  condition  is  imfavorable  or 
because  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  parasite,  sexual  repro- 
duction, or  sporogony,  occurs  in  the  following  m&nner:  On  entering 
the  cell  some  of  the  merozoites  grow  and  becfome  differentiated  into 
microgametocytes  (male  elements)  and  others  into  macrogameioqftea 
(female  elements).  The  microgametocyte  is  recognized  as  a  round 
body  inside  of  the  host  cell,  and  is  provided  with  a  finely  granular 
protoplasm,  which  is  poor  in  reserve  material,  and  a  fairly  large 
nucleus,  which  is  rich  in  chromatin.  The  macrogametocyte  appears 
as  an  oval  or  bean-shaped  body;  its  cytoplasm  is  rich  in  reserve  ma- 
terial, and  the  nucleus  is  relatively  small  and  poor  in  chromatin. 

The  microgametocyte  leaves  the  host  cell  and  gives  off  several 
microgametes  or  spermatozoites.  At  the  onset  of  this  process  the 
nucleus  becoming  irregular,  and  this  is  followed  by  fragmentiMion 
into  chromidia.  The  chromidia  travel  toward  the  periphery  and 
become  aggregated  into  several  chromidial  patches.  Fusion  of  these 
patches  into  chromatin  masses  next  takes  placCi,  and  these,  becoming 
lengthened,  eventually  project  from  the  cytoplasm  in  the  form  of 
flagella.  Finally  the  microgamete  or  spermatozoite  is  set  free  and 
becomes  actively  motile. 

By  the  expulsion  of  the  karyosome  of  the  nucleus  (polar  body) 
the  macrogametocyte  develops  into  a  mature  macrogamete,  and  in 
this  stage  leaves  the  host  cell. 

Conjugation  now  takes  place  by  the  fusion  of  microgametocyte 
and  macrogametocyte  and  the  formation  of  a  synkaryon  or  zygote, 
which  becomes  surrounded  by  a  protective  membrane  and  constitutes 
the  o6cysi.  In  this  stage  it  passes  out  of  the  body  of  the  host  in  the 
encysted  form  and  divides  into  four  sporoblasts.  Each  of  these  sporo- 
blasts  develops  a  cyst  wall  and  becomes  a  "spore,"  which,  by  division 
of  the  nucleus  finally  gives  rise  to  eight  sporozoites.  On  being  swal- 
lowed by  a  susceptible  host  and  reaching  the  stomach,  the  capsule 
of  the  cyst  is  dissolved,  and  the  sporozoites,  being  set  free,  enter  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  intestine  and  repeat  the  cycle. 

Sporogony  is  completed  in  from  two  to  three  days,  and  takes  place 
only  outside  of  the  host  or  in  the  cadaver,  as  the  body  temperature 
or  the  chemical  processes  of  the  intestine  during  life  seem  to  be  unfavor- 
able for  its  development. 

Mechanism  of  Infection. — The  infective  stage  in  the  life  history  of 
the  Coccidia  is  represented  by  the  encysted  sporozoites.  Infection 
takes  place  through  the  medium  of  infected  food  or  contaminated 
water.  On  reaching  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  the  cyst  ruptiu'es, 
the  sporozoites  are  set  free,  and  enter  the  epithelial  cells  as  young  tropho- 
zoites.    The  parasite  now  grows  and  becomes  a  schizont;  multipli- 
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cation  takes  place,  and  the  merozoites,  being  set  free  by  the  rupturing 
of  the  schizonti  enter  new  cells. 

Patiibgenesis. — ^Although  commonly  found  in  the  lower  animals, 
especially  in  rabbits,  the  Coccidia  are  occasionally  parasites  of  man. 
Coccidial  infection  of  man  manifests  itself  by  gastroenteric  and  hepatic 
disturbances.  Three  species  of  Coccidia  have  been  foimd  to  be  para- 
sitic in  man:  (1)  Coccidium  cuniculi;  (2)  C  haminis;  (3)  C.  bigemini. 
One  other  species,  Eimeria  hominis,  has  been  reported  by  Kiinstler 
and  Pitres.  Several  observers  have  regarded  as  Coccidia  mere  proto- 
plasmic inclusions  or  the  yeast-like  fungus  cells  that  are  commonly 
found  in  cancer. 

1.  Cocddium  cuniculi  (Rivolta,  1878). — The  young  trophozoite 
measures  from  9  to  lO/x.  The  odcysts  are  ovoid  in  shape,  from  30  to 
49m  by  28|i,  and  contain  four  spores,  each  of  which  contains  two 
sporozoites. 

Habitat. — The  parasite  is  commonly  found  in  rabbits.  It  most 
frequently  invades  the  epithelium  of  the  bile-ducts,  but  it  may  also 
infest  that  of  the  intestine.  It  is  readily  demonstrated  in  the  feces 
of  an  infested  rabbit,  and  also  in  the  intestine  and  mesenteric  gang- 
lion. Occasionally  it  may  be  also  found  in  the  biliary  passages 
of  man. 

Animal  Inoculation. — Young  rabbits  can  be  infested  experimentally 
by  the  ingestion  of  cultures  of  odcysts  obtained  from  the  liver  of  a 
parasitized  rabbit  (Lucet). 

Life  History, — The  life  history  of  this  parasite  is  identical  with  that 
of  C.  schubergi  described  above.  Reproduction  takes  place  asexually 
with  the  formation  of  merozoites,  and  sexually  with  the  production 
of  sporozoites. 

Mechanism  of  Infection, — The  infective  stage  in  the  life  cycle  of 
the  parasite  is  represented  by  the  sporozoites  contained  within  the 
o^icyte.  Rabbits  and  men  are  infected  through  the  medium  of  con- 
taminated food  or  water. 

Pathogenesis. — In  man  and  in  rabbits  the  seat  of  infection  is  in  the 
bile-passages.  The  condition  manifests  itself  by  hepatic  and  intes- 
tinal disturbances. 

2.  Coccidium  hominis  (Rivolta,  1878). — This  parasite  is  fre- 
quently found  in  the  feces  of  rabbits.  •  It  inhabits  the  epithelium  of 
the  villi  of  the  intestine  and  appendix.  In  a  few  instances  it  has  been 
found  in  man.  It  closely  resembles  C  cuniculi^  with  which  it  may  be 
identical,  the  chief  difference  consisting  in  the  size  of  the  oocyst,  which- 
is  said  to  be  smaller  in  C.  hominis  (25  to  35/i)  than  in  C  cuniculi. 
Another  point  in  the  differentiation  between  the  two  parasites  is  that 
C.  hominis  usually  inhabits  the  intestine,  whereas  C.  cuniculi  is  com- 
monly found  in  the  bile-ducts. 
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The  life  cycle  and  mode  of  transmission  of  the  parasite  are  identical 
with  those  of  C.  cuniciUu 

3.  Coccidium  bigemini  (Stiles,  1891). — ^The  parasite  is  found 
abundantly  in  dogs  and  in  cats,  but  is  only  occasionally  seen  in  man. 
It  inhabits  the  villi,  and  not  the  epithelium,  of  the  intestine.  The 
odcysts  of  this  coccidium  are  formed  in  the  intestine  of  the  host. 

4.  Eimeria  hominis  (Blanchard,  1895). — KOnstler  and  Pitres 
have  described  oval-shaped,  oocyst-like  bodies  in  the  purulent  material 
taken  from  the  pleura  of  a  case  of  chronic  pleurisy.  The  exact  habitat 
of  the  parasite  has  not  been  determined.  It  was  regarded  as  a  cocci- 
dium because  of  the  fact  that  numerous  sporozoites  were  found  within 
the  bodies. 

IL  THE  HEMOSPORIDIA 

History. — Habitat. — Animal  Inoculation. — Immunity. — Cultures. — ^Life  BKa- 
tory. — Mechanism  of  Infection. — Pathogenesis. — Platmodium  vivax, — Plasmodium 
malaruB — P.  falciparum. — Hemosporidia  of  the  Lower  Animals:  Genus  Hemopro- 
teus;  Lankesterella;  Leukoc3rtozoa;  Babesia;  Hemogregarina. 

The  Hemosporidia  are  telosporidian  Sporozoa  existing  as  parasites 
in  the  cellular  elements  of  the  blood  of  vertebrates.  The  forms  found 
in  the  blood  of  man  are  commonly  known  as  Plasmodia  (Laveran) ; 
they  inhabit  the  erythroc3rtes,  and  the  trophozoitic  phase  of  the  para- 
site is  always  ameboid.  A  characteristic  of  these  Sporozoa  is  that  a 
pigment,  called  hemozoiny  is  present  in  the  protoplasm;  this  is  derived 
from  the  hemoglobin  of  the  parasitized  erythrocyte,  and  represents 
the  excrementitious  products  of  the  organisms. 

Except  in  very  young  or  ring  forms,  and  in  the  adult  stage  (schi- 
zont),  the  trophozoite  is  extremely  dysmorphic  and  ameba-like  in 
form.  Reproduction  takes  place  asexually  inside  of  the  body  in  the 
erythrocyte,  and  sexually  outside  of  the  body  in  an  intermediate  host. 
The  sexually  differentiated  forms  (gametocytes)  are  usually  globular 
or  crescent  like  in  shape.  At  no  stage  of  development  in  the  life  his- 
tory are  the  Hemosporidia  provided  with  a  well-developed  and  perma- 
nent fiagellum. 

History. — The  malarial  parasite  was  discovered  by  Laveran  on 
November  6,  1880.  Markel  in  1874,  and  Virchow  in  1848,  had  pre- 
viously observed  pigmented  protoplasmic  masses  in  the  blood  of  man; 
these  they  described  as  "pigmented  leukocytes,''  asserting  that  they 
were  pathognomonic  of  malarial  infection.  These  pigmented  proto- 
plasmic masses  were  in  reality  malarial  parasites,  but  these  observers 
failed  to  recognize  their  parasitic  nature.  We  owe  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  this  parasite  largely  to  the  researches  of  Laveran,  Golgi, 
Marchiafava,  Celli,  Bignami,  Bastianelli,  and  others,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  Golgi,  who  discovered  the  plurality  of  the  malarial  parasite. 
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Manson  advanced  the  theory  of  the  possible  transmission  of  ma- 
larial fever  by  mosquitos,  and  working  on  this  theory  Ross  traced 
the  development  of  the  malarial  parasite  of  birds  (Proteosoma)  to  Culex 
and  Grassi  traced  the  development  of  the  malarial  parasite  in  man  to 
Anopheles.  Manson  finally  showed  that  the  transmission  of  malarial 
lever  occurred  through  the  bite  of  an  infected  Anopheles. 

Habitat — ^The  Hemosporidia  inhabit  the  cellular  elements  of  the 
blood.  Several  species  are  known  at  the  present  time,  and  their  num- 
ber is  still  being  augmented.  Almost  every  known  vertebrate  has 
been  foimd  to  serve  as  a  host  of  one  or  another  variety  of  these  para- 
sites. Most  of  the  species  are  so  closely  allied,  however,  that  they 
cannot  be  differentiated  morphologically.  The  malarial  parasite  of 
man  and  that  of  the  monkey,  for  example,  can  be  differentiated  only 
as  the  result  of  crossed  inoculation.  Man  is  immune  to  malarial  fever 
of  monke3rs  and  vice^versa. 

Animal  Inoculation. — The  malarial  parasites  are  peculiar  in  that 
they  are  inoculable  only  in  animals  of  the  same  species.  Thus  man 
can  be  infected,  only  by  the  injection  of  parasitized  blood  from  another 
man,  but  not  from  that  of  any  of  the  lower  animals.  Similarly  the 
malarial  parasite  of  monkeys  or  of  any  of  the  other  lower  animals  is 
inoculable  only  for  homologous  species. 

Immunity. — ^There  is  no  evidence  to  show  with  certainty  that  one 
attack  of  malarial  fever  confers  immunity  against  a  second  infection. 
On  the  contrary,  man  seems  to  be  susceptible  to  reinfection.  Koch 
showed  the  preponderance  of  malarial  infection  among  the  native 
children  of  Africa  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  year,  as  compared  with 
adults  in  the  same  locality,  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  certain 
degree  of  acquired  immunity  during  childhood.  Although  this  may 
be  possible,  the  relative  infrequency  of  malarial  fever  among  adults 
is  more  likely  following  the  law  of  ** survival  of  the  fittest,'*  or  a  natu- 
ral resistance  to  infection  rather  than  to  an  actual  immunity.  It  may 
also  be  added  that  malarial  fever,  like  tuberculosis,  is  common  to  all 
ages,  although  both  diseases  are  more  prevalent  in  childhood  and  in 
early  life.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  all  things  being 
equal,  besides  the  strength  of  the  virus,  the  quantity — that  is,  the 
amount  inoculated — ^has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  infection.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  while  the  number  of  sporozoites 
injected  by  a  single  bite  of  a  mosquito,  may  be  incapable  of  producing 
infection  in  an  adult  of  average  weight  (140  pounds),  the  same  num- 
ber of  sporozoites  may  easily  cause  infection  in  a  child. 

Cultures. — ^Bass  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  cultures  in  vitro  of  the 
malarial  parasite.  He  used  sterile  defibrinated  blood  to  which  0.1  c.c. 
of  a  50  per  cent,  sterile  dextrose  solution  was  added  for  each  10  c.c. 
of  blood  (0.5  per  cent,  dextrose) .     For  successful  cultivation  the  follow- 
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ing  precautions  are  recommended  by  Bass.  (1)  Avoid  bubbles  and  un- 
necessary exposure  to  the  air  of  the  blood  during  defibrination;  (2) 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  presence  of  leukocytes  in  the  medium; 
(3)  the  colunm  of  blood  should  be  1.5  to  5  cm.  deep,  and  the  column  of 
serum  1.2  to  2.5  cm. ;  (4)  culture  tubes  with  flat  bottoms  are  preferable, 
and  they  should  not  be  less  than  1.2  cm.  in  diameter;  (5)  the  cultures 
should  be  free  from  bacterial  contamination;  (6)  the  tubes  should  be 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible  during  inoculation  and  in  subsequent 
manipulations  for  examination.    The  technic  is  as  follows: 

Ten  cubic  centimeters  of  parasitized  blood  are  collected  from  the 
vein  of  the  forearm  with  the  aid  of  a  syringe  and  expelled  directly  into  a 
sterile  test-tube  containing  0.1  of  a  50  per  cent,  sterile  dextrose  solution. 
The  tube  is  provided  with  a  glass  rod  for  defibrination  of  the  blood. 
The  blood  is  defibrinated,  incubated  at  38^  to  40^  C,  and  examined  at 
regular  intervals.  This  procedure'will  suffice  for  the  growth  of  only  one 
generation  of  the  parasites.  11  the  blood  is  collected  during  the  febrile 
stage,  for  example,  in  a  case  of  tertian  infection,  when  the  parasite 
is  in  the  ring  form,  the  trophozoite  will  be  seen  to  grow  gradually  to  a 
schizont  and  to  imdergo  segmentation  in  about  forty-eight  hours. 
Specimens  for  examination  are  collected  with  the  aid  of  a  pipet.  The 
parasite  grows  only  at  the  top  of  the  column  in  a  layer  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  0.05  to  0.1  cm.  All  the  parasites  beneath  this  layer 
perish. 

For  the  cultivation  of  more  than  one  generation  the  parasitized 
blood  is  defibrinated  and  centrifugalized.  Specimens  of  blood  are 
collected  with  the  aid  of  a  pipet  and  inoculated  into  freshly  prepared 
culture-tubes  containing  fresh  leukocyte-free  defibrinated  blood  to 
which  the  proper  amount  of  leukocyte-free  serum  and  dextrose  have 
been  added.  The  tubes  are  then  incubated  at  38**  to  40**  C.  The 
parasites  develop  in  this  leukocyte-free  culture,  they  undergo  segmen- 
tation, and  on  being  set  free  the  merozoites  enter  new  erythrocytes. 
On  subsequent  transplantations  fewer  parasites  survive  (actually, 
out  of  from  15  to  30  parasites,  only  one  survives),  and  finally  the  cul- 
ture is  dissipated.  Bass  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  as  many  as  three, 
and  with  a  more  rigorous  technic  even  a  fifth  generation  was  cultivated, 
but  the  culture  could  not  be  continued  indefinitely. 

Life  History. — The  life  history  of  Hemosporidia  is  a  very  compli- 
cated one.  Alternation  of  generation  is  the  rule.  Asexual  and  sexual 
reproduction  take  place  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  Coccidia, 
except  that  while  in  Coccidia  sexual  reproduction  usually  begins  in 
the  same  host  and  is  completed  outside,  sexual  reproduction  of  the 
Hemosporidia^  as,  e.g.,  Malarial  parasite  (Fig.  74  and  Plate  VI),  takes 
place  through  an  intermediate  host — the  mosquito. 

Asexxial  Reproduction. — The  asexual  reproduction  or  schizogony 
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fi  Bemogporidia  is  almost  identical  with  the  asexual  reproduction 
m  Coceidia,  except  that  in  the  former  the  process  takes  place  in  the 
erythrocyte  or  leukocyte,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  occurs  in  theepithelial 
oeUs  of  the  intestine  or  bile-duet.  The  malarial  parasite  is  found  in 
the  salivary  gland  of  an  infected  moHquito  of  the  family  Anopheltnf^. 


^t'-^-d-d,. 


ITta.  74.^Uiagram  of  the  Life-Cycle  of  PlBBmodium  vivai. 
>  8pero«oila  enleriDg  red  cell;  2,  traphoiDile^  3-4,  fichiiODt:  5,  meroioili 
gi-^eiileringred  cell;  T.  young  iroplioioite,  Sa-lOa.  developmentof  a  micrognmelocyle  ; 
^j  *fJ6,  developmeEt  of  a  macrogametocyie;  lOb-lOe,  parlhenogeneaia;  Ilo-12o.  forma- 
1^- **  of  a  roicrosamete;  1 16-1 2b.  fonnatiDii  of  a  mBcrogamece;  13.  lygosia;  14.  odkinete; 
^b^***^"^''  '^'  Formalioii  of  sporoblaatB:  IT,  formation  of  eporozoites;  18,  cyat  ruptured 
fv^  *IH)roioite(i  eieaping;  I9'i.  spnrozoitefl  inleatiat  the  ovaty:  I9&.  aporozoi tea  infecting 
f^^  Balivary  glaods;  SI,  aporoaoites  escapinit  from  the  salivary  duct  and  entering  the 
,J"nan  akin;  22,  this  indicates  that  the  further  development  of  the  sporoioileB  infecting 
^  Oviiy  ia  unknown.      (J/ler  Catltllani  and  Cholmfra.) 


'  is  a  fuflifoiTn  body,  10  to  20/1  by  1  to  2^  in  size,  and  is  known  as  a 
*^**'"otoUe.  It  consists  of  a  cytoplasm  containing  a  nucleus  rich  in 
'^'omatin.  The  infection  is  transmitted  to  man  through  the  bite 
"'  an  infected  mosquito,  and  on  entering  the  body,  the  sporozoite  pene- 
•■atea  the  erythrocyte  and  becomes  an  intraeorpuscular  trophozoite. 
Shortly  after  entering  an  erythrocyte  the  young  trophozoite  appears 
*  *  small  round  and  refracting  body,  from  1.5  to  3  jj  in  length,  some- 
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what  clear  at  the  center  because  of  the  presence  of  a  vacuole,  which, 
when  stained,  gives  to  the  young  parasite  the  oharacteristic  ring4ike 
appearance.  At  this  stage  the  parasite  is  made  up  of  a  small  protoplas- 
mic mass,  condensed  at  the  periphery  into  the  form  of  a  ring,  thick  at 
one  side  and  delicate  and  thin  at  the  other,  inclosing  a  well-fonned 
vacuole  in  its  center.  It  contains  a  small  and  deeply  stained  nucleus, 
which  is  situated  at  the  thinner  part  of  the  ring.  Pigment  is  usually 
absent,  or  so  small  in  quantity  as  to  be  invisible  in  the  very  young 
trophozoite,  but  becoming  more  marked  in  the  larger  ring  forms. 

As  the  trophozoite  grows  it  becomes  ameboid,  the  vacuole  dis- 
appears, and  the  characteristic  pigment,  known  as  hemozoin,  becomes 
visible  in  the  form  of  small  grains  which  are  black  or  brownish  red  in 
color.  This  pigment  is  hemic  in  origin,  and  represents  an  excremen- 
titious  product  of  the  parasite.  In  fresh  preparations  the  parasite 
appears  actively  motile,  the  movements  being  vibratory,  wave-like, 
or  ameboid  in  nature,  with  pseudopod  formation.  The  motility  can 
best  be  seen  by  observing  the  movement  of  the  pigment  granules  which 
follows  the  protoplasmic  currents  of  the  Plasmodium. 

As  the  parasite  grows  older  it  becomes  sluggish;  the  ameboid  shape 
is  replaced  by  a  more  constant  and  definite  form — usually  oval  or 
round;  the  outline  is  more  distinct,  and  the  pigment  becomes  more 
abundant.  The  full-grown  trophozoite  finally  becomes  rounded  off; 
motility  is  nearly  absent,  it  is  full  of  pigment  granules,  and  the  nucleus 
is  subcentrally  located.     This  stage  is  called  the  schizont. 

The  schizont  now  begins  to  divide  by  a  process  of  spore  formation. 
The  division  is  initiated  by  an  accumulation  of  the  pigment  in  some 
part  of  the  cytoplasm,  usually  at  the  center,  followed  by  mitotic 
division  of  the  nucleus,  so  that  from  two  to  more  than  twenty  nuclei 
may  be  seen.  Each  nucleus  becomes  surrounded  with  a  mass  of 
cytoplasm,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  merozoite.  To  the  mass  of 
merozoites  •  within  the  erythrocytes  the  name  roset,  marguerite,  or 
muriform  bodies  is  commonly  given. 

A  portion  of  the  schizont  containing  the  hemozoin,  and  known  as 
the  residual  mass  or  nucleus  de  relinquant^  is  always  left  unsegmented. 

The  erythrocyte  now  breaks  up,  and  the  merozoites,  residual  pro- 
toplasm, and  pigment  are  set  free  in  the  blood-stream,  and  although 
the  pigment  and  some  of  the  merozoites  are  taken  up  by  the  leuko- 
cytes and  endothelial  cells  and  destroyed,  the  greater  number  of  the 
merozoites  enter  new  erythrocytes  and  become  trophozoites,  and  the 
cycle  is  repeated.  Asexual  reproduction  takes  place  in  from  forty- 
eight  to  seventy-two  hours,  depending  on  the  species  of  parasite. 

Each  sporozoite  on  entering  an  er>iihrocyte,  gives  rise  to  several 
merozoites,  and  as  each  of  these  again  reproduce  several  merozoites, 
etc.,  the  infection  becomes  gradually  more  severe,  unless  its  course 
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is  decked  by  phagocj*tosis,  and  more  especially  by  quinin  treatment. 
If  the  condition  is  not  checked,  in  a  certain  number  of  days  (from  eight 
ti)  twelve)  the  infection  becomes  more  pronounced,  manifesting  itself 
ia  an  attack  of  fever.  This  period  of  from  eight  to  twelve  days  after 
the  bite  of  the  mosquito  constitut€s  the  incubation  period. 

&xtial  Reproduciion. —The  sporozoite,  as  we  have  seen,  develops 
directly  into  a  schizont  and  for  some  time  reproduces  asexually  forming 
inerozoites:  when,  however,  conditions  become  unfavorable  for  the 
parasite,  or  owing  to  peculiarities  in  the  life  cycle,  these  merozoites 
undergo  differentiation  into  sexual  forms,  and  some  weeks  after  the 
attack  of  malarial  fever  (about  three  to  four  weeks  after  infection) 
sexual  forms  appear  in  the  peripheral  blood. 

In  the  early  stage  the  sexually  differentiated  parasite  resembles  a 
"ierozoite,  and  can  be  recognized  only  by  the  absence  of  vacuoles 
*na  by  its  growth,  which  is  very  slow.  As  it  grows  older  and  becomes 
""Ore  mature,  the  protoplasm  of  the  female  form,  known  as  the  mac- 
^'^orrtetocyle,  becomes  markedly  graoidnr  and  rich  in  pigment,  whereas 
'''^  male  form,  or  microgamftocpte,  is  less  granular  and  poor  in  pig- 
■"ent.  Three  types  of  cells  are,  therefore,  recognized  in  the  malarial 
'••''asite,  namely:  the  undifferentiated  or  scAizoni,  the  female  and  the 
■oale  gametocyte. 

The  macrogametocyie  is  usually  the  larger,  and  possesses  a  small 
*'*'i  eccentrically  situated  nucleus  that  is  poor  in  chromatin.  The 
•■ytoplasm  is  markedly  granular  and  rich  in  pigment. 

The  micTogametocyte  is  smaller  than  the  male  form,  and  the  nucleus 
**  large  and  rich  in  chromatin.  The  cytoplasm  is  clear  and  less 
"^^rkedly  pigmented. 

,  The  macrogametocyte  and  the  microgaraetocyte  as  found  in  the 
^Ood-fitream  are  concerned  with  the  sexual  reproduction  which  takes 
P'*ce  in  the  body  of  the  female  mosquito  (the  male  docs  not  suck 
ood). 

If  a  female  mosquito  belonging  to  the  family  Anopheltnce  (Ano- 
**'^ttt  maculipennis) ,  sucks  the  blood  of  a  pjcrson  containing  both  the 
^*crogaraetiOcytes  and  the  microgametocytes,  on  reaching  the  stom- 
^'^  of  the  mosquito  the  macrogametocyte  undergoes  reduction  by 
^'iaion  of  the  nucleus  (polar  bodies).  This  reduced  gametocyte  is 
^^ed  a  tnaCTogamele.  Similar  changes  take  place  in  the  microgame- 
"*^yie:  chromidial  masses  separate  from  the  nucleus,  travel  to  the 
Periphery,  and  thin  threads  of  protoplasm,  from  two  to  six  in  number, 
***  formed  from  the  body  of  the  parasite,  each  being  provided  with 
Corresponding  amount  of  chromatic  substance;  these  finally  break 
**  and  become  free.  The  mtcrogamete  is  actively  motile,  and  is  made 
P  of  a  tapering  thread  of  protoplasm  and  chromatin  granules.  It 
^^mblcB  a  spirochete,  but  does  not  possess  an  undulating  membrane. 
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Conjugation  or  zygosis  uow  takes  place,  the  male  and  female  pro- 
nuclei fuse  to  form  a  synkaryon  or  zygote,  which  by  virtue  of  its  mo- 
tility is  called  an  ookinete  or  vermicule. 

The  odkinete  penetrates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of 
the  mosquito,  and  on  reaching  the  submucosa  undergoes  encystment. 
This  stage  is  called  the  odcysL  The  odcyst  now  grows  rapidly,  and 
the  nucleus  divides  into  a  large  number  of  daughter  nuclei  each  sur- 
rounded by  cytoplasm.    At  this  stage  the  cell  is  called  a  sporobUut. 

The  nucleus  of  each  sporoblast  now  divides  into  several  small 
nuclei,  which  travel  to  the  periphery,  become  surrounded  by  cyto- 
plasm, and  take  on  an  elongated  form.  These  fusiform  bodies  are 
termed  sporozoites.  Each  sporoblast,  therefore,  gives  rise  to  a  great 
number  of  sporozoites.  The  cyst  attains  a  large  size,  and  can  easQy 
be  seen  under  the  low  power  of  the  microscope  as  a  small,  papillary- 
like  projection  on  the  surface  of  the  stomach  of  the  mosquito.  In 
afresh  cover-glass  preparation,  under  the  high  power  of  the  microscope, 
the  free  sporozoites  inside  of  the  cyst  are  readily  seen  to  be  actively 
motile  and  moving  in  different  directions. 

The  cyst  finally  ruptures  and  the  sporozoites  are  set  free  in  the  celom 
of  the  insect.  They  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  its  body,  and  finally 
find  their  way  into  the  salivary  gland  and  proboscis.  With  the  bite 
of  the  mosquito  the  sporozoites  are  introduced  into  a  new  host;  they 
enter  the  erythrocytes,  become  trophozoites,  and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 
The  sporozoites,  by  reaching  thq  ovaries,  may  also  infect  the  egg, 
and  the  infection  may  thus  be  carried  to  the  next  generation — a  theory 
that  has  not  been  proved  in  fact. 

With  favorable  temperature — ^20**  to  30**  C. — sporogony  is  complete 
in  from  about  ten  to  twelve  days.  If  the  temperature  is  below  15**  C. 
no  development  takes  place  and  the  parasite  dies. 

Mechanism  of  Infection. — ^As  has  been  shown  malarial  infection  is 
transmitted  to  man  by  means  of  the  mosquito.  It  has  also  been  seen 
that  the  infective  stage  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  parasite  is  represented 
by  the  sporozoites  as  found  in  the  salivary  gland  or  proboscis  of  the 
insect.  Man  is  inoculated  by  the  bite  of  an  infected  mosquito.  Sar- 
gent observed  the  penetration  of  the  sporozoite  through  the  skin  of 
birds  by  merely  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  thorax  of  an  infected  mos- 
quito, and  it  is  possible  that  this  mode  of  infection  may  also  take  place 
in  man. 

How  long  these  sporozoites  can  live  and  retain  their  virulence  in 
the  body  of  the  mosquito  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probably  only  for  a 
short  time — say  a  few  weeks  to  two  months.  At  any  rate,  it  seems 
that  the  mosquito  is  infective  only  during  one  season. 

In  experimental  work  man  may  be  infected  by  the  injection  of 
parasitized   blood   taken  from  another  person  suffering  with  acute 
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Ti:*aIa.Tial  fever.  The  fact  that  infected  mosquitos  have  been  found 
in.  places  known  to  be  uninhabited  by  man,  as  in  some  regions  of  Africa, 
has  suggested  the  possibility  that,  besides  man,  some  species  of  mon- 
keys or  of  another  higher  vertebrate  may  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the 
virus.  This  suggestion  has  also  been  made  for  trypanosomes,  but  no 
definite  knowledge  upon  these  important  questions  exists.  At  present 
we  Itnow  that  the  mosquito  acta  as  the  primary  host  of  the  parasite  and 
tha.t  man  is  the  secondary  or  intcnuediate  host;  that  the  mosquito 
l>eeome8  infected  only  after  it  sucks  the  blood  of  an  infected  person 
in  which  the  gametocytes  or  sexually  differentiated  forms  of  the  para- 
site are  found,  and  that  after  a  certain  time  (from  ten  to  fifteen  days), 
under  favorable  conditions,  the  virus  is  transmitted  to  man  through 
the  bite  of  the  insect. 

Pathogenesis.— The  kemosporidia  are  the  etiologic  factors  in  a 
Si^up  of  important  diseases  of  man  known  as  malarial  infection  or 
paludism.     Three  types  of  malarial  fever  are  recognized:  (1)  Tertian; 
(2)  quartan,  and  (3)  subtertian ;  the  last  is  also  known  as  estivo-autumnal 
or   tropical  malaria.     Each  variety  is  produced  by  a  different  para- 
site, which  is  well  differentiated  morphologically  and  by  its  life  cycle. 
Thus,  the  tertian  parasite,  the  largest  of  the  three,  has  an  asexual  cycle 
of    forty-eight  hours  in  the  blood,  and  gives  rise  to  from  12  to  20 
Dierozoites;  the  quartan,  which  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the 
other  two,  has  an  asexual  cycle  of  seventy-two  hours,  and  produces 
ffom  8  to  1 2  merozoites ;  the  subtertian ,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  has 
an  asexual  cycle  of  about  forty-eight  hours,  and  produces  from  12 
^  18  merozoites.     In  the  subtertian  variety  the  merozoites  are  very 
stnaJl,  and  the  young  trophozoite  appears  as  a  tiny  ring  measuring 
'fotn  1  to  2n  in  diameter.     Furthermore,  the  gametocytes  of  the  sub- 

S  tertian  form  arc  differentiated  from  the  gametocytes  of  the  tertian 
and  the  quartan  forms  by  their  characteristic  crescentic  shape. 
1.  Plasmodium  vivax  (Grass!  and  Feletti,  1890).— The  Flas- 
"^ium  vivax  also  called  Plasmodium  malariw,  var.  teHianm,  is  the 
'^use  of  tertian  malarial  fever.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  energetic 
*"^l>oid  movements  of  the  trophozoite  during  its  active  growth.  The 
pirasite  is  markedly  dysmorphic,  and  is  characterized  by  its  large  size — 
i  .•!  'I  may  be  8  or  9fj  in  diameter — -by  the  fine  character  of  the  pigment 
ffwent,  and  by  the  merozoites  formed,  these  being  larger  and  from 
'^  to  20fi  in  number.  In  the  very  young  stage  the  ring  form  is  rela- 
"'elylarge;  about  one-third  of  the  erythrocyte  contains  a  large  vacuole, 
^  the  nucleus  or  chromatic  knob  is  placed  in  line  with,  and  at  the 
'Junnest  portion  of,  the  ring.  The  appearance  of  the  parasitized  ery- 
*^>'te  is  characteristic;  the  cell,  even  from  the  beginning,  is  pale  and 
*"*oiatouB,  and  these  features  become  more  strongly  accentuated  as 
"•8  parasite  grows  older  (Plate  VI).     When  stained  with  polychrome 
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stains,  the  corpuscular  substance  presents  a  dotted  appearance,  due  to 
the  presence  of  red  granules,  called  Sckuffner's  dote. 

Asexttal  Reproduction. — -The  process  of  schizogony  of  P.  Hvaz  is 
as  follows:  On  entering  the  erythrocyte  the  sporozoite  or  merozoite 
remains  in  a  quiescent  stage  for  a  cPrtain  length  of  time.  In  the  case 
of  a  sporozoite  this  quiescent  stage  may  be  very  short,  but  in  the  case  of 
a  merozoite  it  may  last  from  four  to  eight  hours  or  more,  this  time  cor- 
responding to  the  febrile  period  of  the  patient.  Thepatient's  tempera- 
ture, ranging  from  102°  to  KMT.  or  more,  is  probably  unfavorable  to 
the  growth  and  proper  development  of  the  young  parasite.  In  either 
case  the  young  trophozoite  appears  in  the  erythrocyte  as  a  ring  con- 
taining a  relatively  large  vacuole.  Within  a  few  hours  after  the  tem- 
perature has  declined  the  parasite  becomes  ameboid  and  bc^ns  to 
grow  very  rapidly,  so  that  within  from  twelve  to  thirty  hours  after  the 
chill  it  reaches  a  fair  size  and  occupies  over  two-thirds  of  the  erj-thn>- 
cyte.  At  this  stage  the  parasite  is  rich  in  pigment.  After  thirty  hours 
it  again  becomes  quiescent  and  globular  in  shape.  In  this  stage  it  is 
called  a  sckizont,  and  measures  from  8.5  to  9/i  in  diameter. 

After  from  thirty  to  forty-eight  hours  the  fully  grown  schizont 
undergoes  sporulation.  The  onset  of  the  process  is  marked  by  an 
aggregation  of  the  pigment,  either  toward  the  center  or  toward  the  ' 
periphery  of  the  cytoplasm,  and  by  division  of  the  nucleus,  so  thai 
after  forty  hours  two,  four,  six,  or  more  chromatin  masses  can  easily 
be  seen  scattered  in  the  protoplasm.  After  forty-eight  hours  from 
12  to  20  merozoites  are  formed.  At  this  stage  the  erythrocyte  has 
become  considerably  edematous  and  almost  colorless,  and  it  finally 
ruptures,  liberating  the  merozoites  and  the  hemozoin.  The  pigment 
is  taken  up  by  the  leukocytes  and  endothelial  cells,  the  merozoites 
enter  new  erythrocytes,  and  the  cycle  is  repeated.  P.  vivax,  therefore, 
consumes  forty-eight  hours  in  the  process  of  schizogony.  The  time  of 
sporulation  corresponds  with  the  chill,  and  the  time  of  invasion  of  new 
erythrocytes  with  the  fever,  whereas  the  quiescent  or  afebrile  period  I 
corresponds  with  the  growth  of  the  parasite  {Fig.  75  and  Plate  VI). 

Sexual  Reproduction.-^The  process  of  sporogony  of  P.  rivaz  takeaj 
place  in  the  mosquito,  and  was  first  worked  out  in  ^MopAe/es  dan'j^.l 
As  described  by  Schaudinn;  the  development  of  the  gametocytes,! 
fertilization,  and  formation  of  the  ookinete  take  place  in  the  lumen  all 
the  stomach  in  about  forty  hours  after  feeding,  and  in  about  forty^l 
eight  hours  the  ookinete  has  become  encysted  (oocyte).  The  oScyt** 
can  be  seen  as  a  pigmented,  round,  and  transparent  body  situated 
well  beneath  the  epithehum,  and  surrounded  by  a  distinct  wall.  At 
this  stage  the  nucleus  has  begun  to  divide. 

On  the  third  day  the  odcyte  has  increased  in  size,  segmentation 
of  the  protoplasm  around  the  nucleus  takes  place,  and  the  formation 
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of  sporozoites  has  begun.  This  stage  is  called  the  sporoblastic  stage 
or  sporoblast. 

During  the  fourth  day  the  sporoblast  has  increased  in  size,  and 
from  20  to  30  sporoblasts  are  formed,  the  periphery  of  which  begins 
to  be  differentiated  into  developing  sporozoites. 

After  the  fifth  day  the  cyst  is  about  69//  in  diameter,  projects  into 
the  celom,  and  contains  numerous  sporozoites.  At  this  stage  the 
cysts  are  easily  recognizable  under  the  low  power  of  the  microscope 
as  small,  papillary  projections  on  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  if 
a  cover-glass  is  applied,  under  the  high  power  of  the  microscope  the 
sporozoites  may  be  seen  as  actively  motile  bodies,  moving  in  all 
directions. 

After  the  seventh  day  the  cysts  rupture,  the  sporozoites  escape 
into  the  body  cavity  of  the  mosquito,  and  find  their  way  to  the  sali- 
vary gland,  where  they  occupy  the  cells,  chiefly  those  of  the  middle 
or  poison  gland,  and  the  proboscis.  In  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth 
day  the  mosquito  is  capable  of  transmitting  the  virus  to  man  through 
its  bite.  Thus  the  cycle  of  sporogony  is  completed.  On  reaching 
the  circulation,  the  sporozoites  enter  the  erythrocytes,  become  tropho- 
zoites, and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 

Schaudinn  observed  the  sporozoites  in  the  ovary,  and  eventually 
in  the  eggs  of  the  mosquito,  but  whether  the  virus  is  carried  to  the 
larva  and  to  the  pupa  and  thus  into  a  second  generation  has  not  been 
determined. 

Mechanism  of  Infection. — Malaria  is  a  typical  infectious  disease, 
the  virus  being  transmitted  to  man  by  the  mosquito.  The  infective 
stage  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  parasite  is  represented  by  the  sporozoite, 
as  found  in  the  salivary  gland  and  proboscis,  and  is  introduced  into 
man  by  the  bite  of  the  insect. 

Pathogenesis, — P,  vivax,  or  the  tertian  malarial  parasite,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  is  the  cause  of  tertian  malarial  fever.  The  disease 
is  characterized  by  a  sudden  attack  of  chills,  followed  by  U  high 
temperature — 103°  to  104°  F. — which  lasts  from  four  to  eight  hours, 
when  the  fever  subsides.  The  attack  is  repeated  with  some  degree  of 
regularity  every  forty-eight  hours. 

Cultures, — The  parasite,  as  previously  stated,  has  been  artificially 
cultivated  by  Bass  and  grows  in  a  dextrose  blood  medium. 

2.  Plasmodium  malarias  (Laveran,  1881). — This  Plasmodium, 
also  called  P.  malarice  quartance,  is  the  parasite  of  quartan  malarial 
fever  in  man.  In  all  stages  of  its  asexual  development  it  is  smaller 
than  the  tertian  parasite.  When  full  grown,  it  is  about  6m  in  diameter. 
During  its  growth  the  trophozoite  is  less  active  and  less  ameboid  in 
shape  than  the  tertian  parasite,  and  the  pigment  is  somewhat  coarse. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  parasite  that  it  appears  as  an  equatorial 
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band  in  the  cell  and  produces  no  appreciable  changes  in  the  sues  of  the 
erythrocyte.  When  fully  grown,  the  schizont  is  almost  round  in 
shape  and  regularly  outlined.  The  number  of  merozoites  produced 
are  from  6  to  12  (Plate  VI). 

Asexual  Reproduction. — The  young  trophozoite  appears  as  a  com- 
pact ring  in  the  erythrocyte,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  ring  forms  of 
P.  viva^f  the  chromatin  being  inside  of  the  ring.  Growth  is  slow,  and 
after  twenty-four  hours  it  has  reached  something  over  one-third  of 
the  erythroc3rte.  At  this  stage  the  pigment  is  distinct,  coarse,  and 
dark  in  color,  and  is  not  uncommonly  aggregated  at  the  periphery  of 
the  parasite.  The  parasitized  erythrocyte,  as  has  been  stated,  under- 
goes no  appreciable  change  other  than  it  may  become  darker  and 
somewhat  smaller. 

After  sixty  hours  have  elapsed  the  parasite  has  become  a  full-grown 
schizont.  It  now  appears  as  a  round,  pigmented  body,  surrounded 
by  a  rim  of  red  blood-cells.  At  this  time  nuclear  division  takes  place, 
the  first  manifestation  being  concentration  of  the  pigment  in  some  part 
of  the  cytoplasm,  usually  toward  the  center.  Finally,  after  seventy- 
two  hoiu*s,  from  6  to  12  merozoites  are  formed. 

The  erythroc3rte  now  breaks  up,  and  the  merozoites,  which  are 
about  1.7/i  in  length,  are  liberated;  they  enter  a  new  cell,  become 
trophozoites  and  the  cycle  is  repeated.  The  whole  process  of  schizo- 
gony occupies  seventy-two  hoiu^s  (Plate  VI). 

Sexual  Reproduction, — Sporogony  takes  place  in  P.  malaria  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  P.  viva±,  previously  described,  except  that  it 
takes  longer — ^from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  days  being  required  for 
its  completion. 

The  macrogametocyte,  as  found  in  the  peripheral  blood,  can  be 
recognized  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  little  larger  than  the  erythrocyte 
(7  to  8/i)-  .  When  stained,  the  cytoplasm  is  granular  and  darker 
than  the  cytoplasm  of  the  schizonts,  and  appears  to  be  surrounded  by 
a  very  small  rim  of  the  corpuscle. 

The  microgametocyte  is  rich  in  chromatin,  and  smaller,  as  a  rule, 
than  the  macrogametocyte.  It  is  less  pigmented,  and  its  cytoplasm 
is  clearer;  the  parasitized  cell  is  not  larger,  and  the  corpuscular  rim 
is  more  distinct. 

The  sexually  differentiated  parasites  are  found  in  the  peripheral 
blood,  but  not  before  the  third  or  fourth  week  after  infection  has  oc- 
curred or  after  the  second  week  of  the  first  febrile  attack.  Differentia- 
tion of  the  sexual  forms  from  the  schizont  is  no  easy  matter,  but  the 
difficulty  can  be  overcome,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  making  a  systematic 
study  of  the  blood.  We  know  that  the  chill  corresponds  in  time  of 
onset  to  that  of  sporulation  of  the  parasite;  that  the  period  of  fever, 
and  for  several  hours  after  the  temperature  has  subsided,  corresponds 
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Pl\te  VI — Malaria  panvsite  .staiiiod  l)y  diliitod  horax  iiietliyloiie-hluo.  I.  Tertian  parasite, 
l.rinxform;  2,  3,  and  4,  youn^'  trophozoites;  ">,  fully  ^rown  schizont ;  0,  sehizont  about  to  divide; 
"• '>CKi lining  sporulation;  8,  sporulatioii  form,  tlio  scliizont  divided  into  nierozoitos.  II.  Quartan 
Pani>ite.  1.  ring  form:  2  and  A,  youim  irophozoite.s;  4.  half  grown  trophozoite:  o.  fully  grown 
schizont:  0.  schizont  aV>out  to  divide:  7.  beginning  sporulation;  S,  schizont  divided  into  ii:ero- 
2^»ites.  III.  SuV)tertian  parasite.  1.  ring  form:  2.  3  and  4.  difTerent  stages  of  a  trophozoite:  5, 
"^•liizont  lieginning  spf)nilation:  (\  and  7.  sponilation  forms,  the  schizont  divided  into  merozoites; 
^  9  and  10,  different  tyiMJS  of  a  crescent-shaped  form  or  gamete. 
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to  the  younger  stage  of  the  trophozoite,  commonly  known  as  the  ring 
form,  so  that  if  the  blood  is  examined  at  intervals  during  this  time  and 
the  stained  preparations  constantly  show  full-grown  forms,  without 
any  indication  of  nuclear  division,  these  forms  are  in  all  probability 
gametocytes.  This  is  true  only  if  the  infection  is  of  one,  two,  or  three 
weeks'  standing,  and  if  a  double  or  triple  infection  can  be  eliminated. 
What  has  been  said  of  the  quartan  parasite  is  applicable  also  to  the 
tertian  form. 

It  is  essential  that  these  factors  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
attempting  the  experimental  infection  of  mosquitos.  If  no  gameto- 
cytes are  present  in  the  peripheral  blood  the  result  will  be  negative. 
This  is  true  also  in  the  study  of  flagellate  forms  in  vitro  in  fresh  cover- 
glass  preparations  under  the  microscope. 

Mechanism  of  Infection. — The  virus  is  inoculated  into  man  by  the 
bite  of  the  mosquito,  the  infecting  agent  being  the  sporozoites  as  found 
in  the  salivary  gland  and  proboscis  of  the  insect. 

Pathogenesis. — The  quartan  malarial  parasite  is  the  cause  of  quar- 
tan malarial  fever  in  man.  This  disease,  like  tertian  malarial  fever, 
is  characterized  by  chills  and  fever,  which  last  from  four  to  eight 
hours,  but  are  followed  by  a  period  of  exacerbation  lasting  two  days 
instead  of  twenty-four  hours,  as  is  the  case  in  the  tertian  affection,  and 
the  attack  is  repeated  with  considerable  regularity  every  seventy-two 
hours.  Quartan  malarial  fever  is  usually  mild  in  character.  A 
severe  infection  is  the  exception,  and  only  in  very  few  cases  does  it 
prove  fatal  (Leishmann). 

Cultures. — Bass  and  Johns  could  not  cultivate  this  parasite 
artificially. 

3.  Plasmodium  falciparum  (Welch,  1897). — Plasmodium  fold- 
Varumf  also  called  P.  precox,  Laverania  malarice,  or  P.  malarice  var. 
(tuoUdiancBy  is  the  parasite  of  subtertian  malarial  fever,  commonly 
known  as  estivoautumnal  or  tropical  malaria.  In  the  trophozoite 
stage,  the  parasite,  as  commonly  seen  in  the  peripheral  blood,  appears 
usually  in  ring  form.  This  Plasmodium  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
^ypes.  It  is  only  1  to  1.5/i  in  length  when  very  young,  and  in 
later  stages  does  not  occupy  more  than  one-  to  two-thirds  of  the 
erythrocyte.  When  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  old,  the  para- 
site appears  as  a  pigmented,  oval-shaped  body.  In  stained  prepara- 
tions  the  parasitized  erythrocyte  may  show  granulations  called 
Maxtrer^s  dots,  which  are  well  differentiated  from  Sehiiffner's  dots  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  less  numerous,  more  widely  scattered,  and 
coarser  in  appearance. 

Asexiial  Reproduction, -^Schizogony  is  completed  in  forty-eight 
hours,  but  it  is  less  regular.  Some  parasites  begin  to  sponilate  after 
thirty-six  hours;  others  sponilate  after  thirty-seven,  thirty-eight,  etc., 
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up  to  forty-eight  hours  or  more,  and  this  fact  accounts  for  the  irregu- 
larity and  protracted  course  of  the  fever;  hence  the  name  pemictaus 
malarial  fever  which  is  also  given  to  this  type  of  infection. 

Sporulation  takes  place  in  the  internal  organs — spleen,  bone- 
marrow,  etc. — and  from  eight  to  ten  merozoites  are  formed  (Plate  VI). 
These  are  very  small,  measuring  only  about  0.7/i.  The  roset  forms, 
except  in  very  severe  infections,  are  rarely  found  in  the  peripheral 
blood,  but  are  readily  seen  in  material  obtained  by  splenic  pimcture 
at  the  onset  of  the  chill. 

Sexual  Reproduction. — Under  favorable  temperature  conditions 
(about  22°  C.)  sporogony  is  completed  in  about  seven  days  in  the  body 
of  the  mosquito.  The  sexually  differentiated  forms  (gametocytes) 
are  found  in  the  peripheral  blood,  and  are  easily  recognized  by  their 
crescent  shape  (Plate  VI). 

Not  infrequently,  in  stained  preparations,  the  part  of  the  erythro- 
cyte covering  the  convex  portion  of  these  crescent-shaped  gametocytes 
is  seen  to  be  relatively  rich  in  hemoglobin  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  fairly  well  stained  with  eosin;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  con- 
cave portion  of  the  parasite  the  corpuscle  is  pale  and  almost  colorless, 
or  visible  merely  as  a  delicate,  semi-circular  line  stretching  between 
the  ends  of  the  parasite.  This  probably  proves  that  the  gametocyte 
is  not  attached  merely  to  the  surface  of  the  corpuscle,  but  that  it  lies 
within  the  erythrocjrte,  and  that  the  reserve  hemoglobin,  with  the 
stroma  of  the  cell,  has  been  gradually  pushed  aside  and  concentrated 
at  the  periphery  of  the  cell  during  the  growth  of  the  parasite. 

Manson  describes  three  kinds  of  gametocytes  as  found  in  the 
peripheral  blood:  (1)  The  immature  forms,  which  have  a  hyaline 
protoplasm;  (2)  the  mature  forms,  which  have  a  granulated  proto- 
plasm, especially  marked  in  the  macrogametocyte,  and  (3)  the  degen- 
erated forms,  whose  protoplasm  is  vacuolated. 

The  macrogametocyte  is  recognized  as  a  long,  slender  body;  the  c^-to- 
plasm  is  granular;  the  chromatin  or  nucleus  is  small  and  compact,  and 
situated  near  the  middle.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  macrogametocyte 
that  the  hemozoin  is  arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  nucleus. 

The  microgametocyte  is  shorter  and  broader  in  shape  than  the  macro- 
gametocyte; the  cjrtoplasm  is  less  granular  or  almost  hyaline,  and  the 
nucleus  is  larger  and  richer  in  chromatin.  The  hemozoin  is  more 
widely  scattered. 

The  formation  of  macrogametocytes  and  microgametocytes,  con- 
jugation, and  the  encystment  of  the  ookinetes  take  place  within  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  within  the  stomach  of  the  mosquito. 

On  the  second  and  third  days  the  oocyte  appears  as  a  clear,  round 
body,  the  black  hemozoin  being  aggregated  into  a  clump  and  provided 
with  a  single  nucleus.     It  grows  rapidly,  and  on  the  fourth  day  the 
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cyst  can  easily  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  stomach  under  the  low 
power  of  the  microscope. 

By  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  sporoblast  has  increased  considerably  in 
size,  and  the  sporozoites  have  begun  to  develop,  and  by  the  seventh 
dny  the  C3rst  is  full  of  sporozoites. 

Between  the  eighth  and  tenth  days  the  cyst  ruptures,  and  the  sporo- 
zoit^es  can  be  found  in  the  salivary  glands  and  proboscis  of  the  mos- 
quito. These  sporozoites  become  inoculated  during  the  bite  of  the 
insect,  and  on  reaching  the  circulation  enter  the  erythrocytes,  become 
trophozoites,  and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 

Mechanism  of  Infection. — The  virus  is  transmitted  to  man  by  the 
bite  of  an  infected  mosquito.     The  infective  stage  in  the  life  cycle  of 
the  parasite  is  represented  by  the  sporozoite  as  found  in  the  proboscis 
and  salivary  gland  of  the  mosquito. 

Pathogenesis. — Plasmodium  falciparum  is  the  cause  of  subtertian 
malarial  fever  in  man.  The  disease  is  usually  severe  in  nature,  and 
in  certain  tropical  countries  not  uncommonly  proves  fatal.  The 
fever  is  not  quotidian,  but  tertian  in  type,  as  it  corresponds  to  the  time 
of  sporulation,  which  is  completed  in  about  forty-eight  hours.  As, 
however,  sporulation  may  begin  as  early  as  within  thirty-six  hours 
in  some  parasites,  and  may  be  prolonged  to  forty-eight  hours  or  pos- 
sibly longer  in  others,  it  happens  that  the  whole  sporulation  period 
consumes  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  or  longer,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  febrile  stage  is  prolonged  at  the  expense  of  the  quiescent 
period.  This  irregularity  in  time  of  the  sporulation  also  accounts  for 
the  irregularity  in  the  fever,  and  likewise  explains  the  apparent  quoti- 
dian type  of  the  attack  (Fig.  76). 

In  very  severe  infections,  the  fever  may  change,  in  the  subsequent 
attacks,  from  the  intermittent  to  the  remittent  or  even  the  typhoid 
type,  thus  accounting  for  the  pernicious  character  of  the  fever,  which 
not  uncommonly  is  accompanied  by  other  grave  symptoms,  such  as 
blocking  of  the  cerebral  capillaries  by  the  parasites  (Fig.  76). 

Study  of  Gamete  Forms. — For  the  observation  of  gametes,  errone- 
ously called  flagellated  forms,  a  case  of  chronic  malarial  fever  that  has 
lasted  for  three  or  more  weeks  and  in  the  peripheral  blood  of  which 
gametocytes  are  present  in  abundance,  should  be  selected.  A  case  of 
subtertian  malarial  infection  is  preferable,  since  in  this  type  the  cres- 
cent-shaped gametocytes  are  easily  recognized ;  cases  of  tertian  and  also 
of  quartan  fever  may,  however,  answer  the  purpose,  provided  the 
gametocyte  is  differentiated  from  the  schizont  by  the  characteristics 
previously  described  (pages  161  and  166). 

A  fresh  cover-glass  preparation  is  made,  taking  care  not  to  use  too 
niuch  blood,  so  that  the  corpuscles  can  be  easily  separated.  That 
part  of  the  preparation  between  the  center  and  the  edge,  where  the 
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corpuscles  appear  fairly  well  scattered,  should  be  selected  for  obser- 
vation. A  field  should  be  chosen  ia  which  two  or  more  mature 
microgametocytes  are  present,  and  which  may  be  recognized  by  the 
scattered  condition  of  the  pigment,  the  granulation  of  the  protoplasm, 
and  the  absence  of  vacuoles.  The  study  should  be  made  at  room 
temperature  (about  20"  to  25"  C),  and  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  the  crescent-shaped  microgametocyte  will  be  seen  to  have  be- 
come globular  or  round  in  shape.  In  time  pseudopod-Uke  projections 
begin  to  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  parasite;  these  gradually  elongate 


and  take  on  a  spirochete-llke  shape.     As  they  elongate  they  become  I 
actively  motile,  and  finally  become  detached  from  the  parent  cell. 
Those  fiagclla-like  bodies  are  the  microgametes  or  spermatozoitee. 
Three  or  four  are  produced  from  each  microgametocyte. 

If  a  permanent  preparation  is  desired,  remove  the  cover^ass,  J 
taking  care  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  disturbance  of  the  blood;  dry  J 
the  preparation  by  swinging  it  in  the  air  or  by  passing  it  rapidly  ] 
through  the  flame;  fix  in  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether  or  in  methyl  ] 
alcohol  for  about  one  minute,  and  stain  by  the  Romanowsky  (methyl- 
cosin)  method  or  any  of  its  modifications. 
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The  Iniracorpuscular  Nature  of  the  Malarial  Parasite. — In  the  early 
days  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  malarial  parasite  it  was  believed 
that  the  organism  was  merely  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  erythro- 
cyte. Some  years  later  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  parasite  lived 
inside  of  the  host  cell,  a  view  that  is  generally  accepted  today.    The 


DIFFERENTIAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  THREE  SPECIES  OF 

MALARIAL  PARASITES 


Sracus 

P.  MAXJLBI*  OB 

P.  TIVAX  OR 

Tbbtxam  PABASira 

P.  FALCIPARUM  OR 

SehiBOffoay 

Erolutioii     oom|>Ieto    la 
MTenty-two  houn. 

Evolution     oomplete    in 
forty-eight  hours. 

Evolution  oomplete  in 
forty-eight  hours  more 
or  leas. 

Ummdim 

Ftom  6  to  12  in  number 
and   regularly  arranged 
Inaroeet. 

From  15  to  20  in  number 
and  regularly  arranged. 

From  8  to  15  in  number 
and  irregularly  arranged. 

BIBS  ZOflD*  a  •  •  a  • 

Intermediate  in  aise,  be- 
tween P.  ffMX  and  P.  Sal- 
eiparum;  obromatin 
knob  or  nuoleua  not  un- 
eommonly  ineide  of  the 
ring.    PkraiitiMd  e  r  y- 
throoytes    usually    eon- 
tain  only  one  ring. 

Larger    than    the    other 
two;     nucleus     in     line 
with  the  ring.     Usually 
only  one  ring  is  seen  in 
the  parasitised  erythro- 
cyte. 

Smaller  than  the  other 
two.  Nucleus  not  un- 
commonly outside  of 
the  ring.  Two  or  more 
ring  forms  may  be  seen 
in  the  same  erythrocyte. 

Yoong  tropho- 
Mttt 

Intermediate  in  siie  be- 
tween   the    other    two. 
Movement rery  slow; 
peeudopodia  inoontpiou- 
ous;    not    uncommonly 
the  paraaite  appears  as 
an   equatorial   band 
aeroae  the  erythrocyte. 

Larger  than  the  other  two; 
movements  very  active; 
pseudopodia  marked. 

Smaller  than  the  other 
two;  actively  motile:  usu- 
ally absent  from  the  pe- 
ripheral blood. 

HeiDoioiii 

Granules  eoarser.  periph- 
erally   arranged,    dark 
brown  in  color,  and  ir- 
regular in  shape. 

Granulee  finer;  distributed 
through    the    parasite; 
yellowish  brown  in  color; 
usually  spiculated  or  rod 
shaped.  . 

Granulee  very  fine;  scanty 
and  brown  in  color;  irreg- 
ular m  shape. 

SehiioDt 

(mfttored 

traplkoiaite).... 

Intermediate  in  sixe;  6  to 
7m  in  diameter. 

Very  large — 7  to    O/t    in 
diameter. 

The  smallest  of  the  three 
4    to    6m    in    diameter. 

CbftBtw   in    the 
PftXMitised    ery- 
ibro«yt«. 

Almoet  normal  in  sise  or 
slightly  retracted;  when 
stained,     is     darker     in 
color.     Absence  of  gran- 
ulations. 

Larger    in    sise;    pale    in 
color;  presence  of  SchQff- 
ner's  granules. 

Smaller  in  sise;  stain  dark; 
presence  of  Maurer's 
granules. 

Gtmetoeytcs 

Resembles    the   schiiont, 
but  larger  in  sise,  spheric 
in  shape. 

Resembles    the    schisont, 
but  larger  in  sise;  spheric 
in  shape. 

Crescent  in  shape,  rarely 
oval  or  spheric. 

Clinieal  type  of 


f 


Simple,  double,  or  triple.! 
Febrile  stage  lasts  from! 
four  to  eight  hours.         I 


Simple  or  double.  Febrile 
stage  lasts  from  four  to 
eight  hours. 


Malignant,  quotidian, 
remittent,  or  typhoid. 
Febrile  stage  usually  pro- 
tracted, lasting  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours  or  longer. 
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facts  in  support  of  the  intracorpuscular  nature  of  the  malarial  parasite 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  parasite  and  the  parasitized  erythrocjrte  appear  to  be 
focused  on  the  same  level  under  the  microscope;  (2)  in  other  HenuH 
sporidia,  such  as  Halteridium  (a  parasite  of  birds),  as  the  trophozoite 
increases  in  size  it  is  seen  to  push  the  nucleus  of  the  parasitized  erythro- 
cyte toward  the  periphery;  this  could  not  take  place  if  the  parasite 
were  attached  merely  to  the  surface  of  the  corpuscle;  (3)  sometimes 
the  trophozoite  of  the  malarial  parasite  may,  it  is  true,  actually  appear 
on  the  surface  of  the  erythrocyte,  but  this  is  undoubtedly  a  migratory 
phase  of  the  parasite  in  the  act  of  entering  a  new  erythrocjrte,  when  for 
some  reason  the  host  cell  dies  and  the  parasite  is  set  free.  Moreover, 
such  forms  are  commonly  seen  in  the  subtertian  parasite,  but  the  game- 
iocyte  or  crescent-shaped  form  of  this  type  of  malarial  parasite  shows 
a  distinct  accumulation  of  hemoglobin  toward  its  convex  surface,  which 
indicates  that  the  parasite,  in  its  growth,  pushes  this  substance  and 
the  stroma  of  the  cell  aside  toward  the  periphery  of  the  erythrocyte; 
(4)  The  malarial  parasite,  like  other  Sporozoa,  Coccidium,  most 
Hemosporidiaf  etc.,  is  in  all  probability  strictly  intracellular  in  habit 
and  can  exist  only  inside  of  the  host  cell;  finally,  (5)  Bass  showed  that 
prolonged  contact  with  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  unfavorable  or  fatal 
to  the  malarial  parasite. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  MALARIAL  FEVER 

Typical  malarial  infection,  manifesting  itself  by  sudden  onset, 
the  occurrence  of  chills,  fever,  and  sweating,  followed  by  a  quiescent 
or  an  afebrile  stage,  and  the  reappearance,  at  regular  intervals,  of 
similar  attacks,  was  first  recognized  by  Hippocrates.  Furthermore, 
the  fact  that  whereas  in  some  cases  these  attacks  occurred  every 
forty-eight  hours,  in  others  eveiy  seventy-two  hours,  and  in  still  others, 
their  course  was  protracted  or  irregular,  although  reported  as  occurring 
every  forty-eight  hours,  led  Hippocrates  to  differentiate  the  three 
types  of  malarial  fever — namely,  tertian,  quartan,  and  subtertian. 

This  classification,  being  based  chiefly  upon  the  findings  in  acute 
cases,  seen  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  infection,  when  the  periodic 
attacks  have  a  tendency  to  be  more  regular,  did  not  include  a  certain 
group  of  atypical  chronic  cases  of  malarial  infection  that  may  not  pre- 
sent appreciable  subjective  or  objective  symptoms.  The  importation 
of  quinin  into  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  recognition  of  these  atypical  cases  and  in  the  diagnosis  of 
malarial  infection  in  general.  This  drug,  acting  as  a  specific  against 
the  malarial  parasite,  served  as  a  valuable  means  of  differentiating 
malarial  fever  from  certain  allied  diseases.  Another  difficulty,  how- 
ever, arose  when  it  was  found  that  quinin  was  useless  in  certain  forms 
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of  the  disease.  At  the  present  time  it  is  understood  that  although 
qiiinin  is  effective  against  the  asexual  forms  of  the  malarial  parasite 
(trophgaoites) ,  eommon  to  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  it  is  ineffect- 
ive against  the  sexual  varieties  (gametes)  characteristic  of  chronic 
Qialariu. 

The  last  link  in  the  diagnostic  chain  in  malarial  fever  was  the 

discovery  of  the  parasite  in  the  circulating  blood  by  Laveran  in  1880. 

This  discovery  has  not  only  greatly  simplified  the  diagnosis  of  the  dis- 

I     ease,  but  has  been  of  great  importance  in  the  prophylaxis  of  malarial 

infection.     The  finding  of  the  parasite  in  the  circulating  blood  is  the 

only  means  of  detecting  certain  chronic  cases  in  which  the  sexual  forms 

I     (gunietes)  which  infect  niosquitos  are  present.     The  technic  is  as 

I      follows: 

1-  Prepare  a  thin,  dry  blood  preparation  on  a  slide  or  cover-glaea; 
<lr>'  and  fix  for  one  or  two  minutes  in  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

2.  Stain  with  diluted  borax-met hylene-blue  for  |two  or  three 
minutes. 

3.  Wash  freely  in  running  water  for  a  few  seconds.  Dry,  and 
siumine  under  the  oil-immersion  lens  of  the  microscope. 

1'lip  malarial  parasite  appears  stained  a  light  blue,  and  the  erythro- 
fjles  are  pale  green.  Romanowsky,  Wright,  Giemsa,  or  any  other 
polychromatic  stain  may  be  used,  and  although  they  give  beautifully 
"intrusting  preparations,  they  possess  no  practical  advantages  over 
'*if  method  described  (Plate  VI). 

f'ince  in  chronic  cases  of  malaria  the  parasite  is  often  present  in 
such  small  numbers  as  to  be  undetectable  in  the  small  amount  of  blood 
iisuslly  examined,  it  is  recommended  that  larger  quantities  of  blood 
"■  ttincentratfid  preparations  be  used.  Two  methods,  the  one  recently 
fMomiuended  by  Bass  and  the  other  used  by  the  author,  may  be 
■"inplOyed  for  such  purposes  with  good  results. 

^e  Author's  Acetic  Acid  Concentration  Method. — Collect  about 
■1  c.e.  of  the  patient's  blood,  drawn  from  the  finger,  in  a  narrow  test- 
I"*  TOntaining  from  1  to  2  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  acetic  acid  solution. 
I  -lake  the  mixture  gently  for  from  one  to  three  minutes,  or  until  com- 
I'lf'e  hemolysis  occurs;  (2)  centrifugalize  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, 
""Q  pour  out  the  liquid  by  carefully  tilting  the  tube.  The  sediment 
'^niiUDB  Bt  the  bottom  of  the  tube ;  (3)  collect  the  sediment  with  a  pipet ; 
^11*6  slides  or  cover-glass  preparations,  and  dry  and  fix  in  equal  parts 
^  alcohol  and  ether  for  from  one  to  two  minutes;  (4)  pour  out  the  alco- 
"1  and  ether,  dry  with  filter  paper,  stain  with  diluted  borax-methy- 
Jie-hlue  for  from  two  to  three  minutes,  wash  freely  in  running  water, 
ff  J'  and  examine  under  the  oil-immersion  lens.  The  malarial  i)arasite 
'stained  light  blue,  and  is  seen  among  the  greenish  stained  detritus 
"' ^fjthrocytes.     The  leukocytes  are  stained  a  deep  blue  (Fig.  77) . 
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This  method  is  especially  useful  for  detecting  the  gamete  forms, 
and  the  author  has  used  it  with  advactage  in  the  diagnosis  of  malarial 
carriers  in  Brioni.  With  practice  and  by  obserring  a  cardul  technic, 
any  of  the  forms  of  malarial  parasite  that  may  be  present  in  the  blood 
can  be  detected  without  difficulty. 

Bass*  Method. — (1)  Collect  0.5  to  1  c.c.  of  more  of  the  patient's 
blood,  drawn  from  the  finger,  into  a  narrow  test-tube  contiuning  an 
equal  amount  of  an  isotonic  citrate  solution;  mix  both  liquids  and  cen- 
trifugalize  for  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  The  parasitized  red 
blood-cells  and  the  free  malarial  parasite  (gametes  of  subtertian,  etc.), 
being  lighter  than  the  remainder  of  the  erythrocytes,  will  rise  to  the 
upper  layer  of  cells;  (2)  carefully  remove  the  supernatant  hquid,  and 
collect  the  upper  layer,  commonly  known  as  the  "  cream  of  the  blood," 


in  a  piiKt;  (3)  make  dry  spreads  of  the  material  on  sUdes  or  cover- 
glasses,  stain  by  Wright's  method,  and  examine  under  the  microscope. 
A   more  concentrated  preparation  may  be  obtained  by  further 
centrifugalization  of  the  material  in  capillary  tubes. 

THB  TKEATHBNT  OF  MALARIAL  FEVER 

The  common  knowledge  that  quinin  is  a  specific  against  malaria 
has  lead  the  medical  profession  in  general,  and  the  laity  in  particular, 
not  only  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  this  drug,  but  also  to  regard  it 
as  the  one  and  only  measure  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Koch 
held  the  opinion  that  quinin  was  the  only  agent  necessary  for  the 
treatment,  prophylaxis,  and  the  eradication  of  malaria  from  a  com- 
munity. In  1899  he  advocated  the  use  of  this  drug  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  prophylactic  measures  for  the  sanitation  of  Brioni.  After 
the  work  of  the  first  year,  it  was  found,  owing  to  the  recent  discov- 
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eries  of  Schaudinn,  Ross,  and  Grassi,  tbat,  in  addition  to  quinin  other 
prophylactic  regulations  must  be  carried  out  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  desired  end. 

That  quinin  is  a  specific  against  malaria  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  specifics,  it  is  the  proper  use  of  the  drug  and  not 
its  abuse  that  effects  a  cure.  For  the  correct  and  rational  use  of  the 
drug  the  following  points  should  be  taken  into  consideration:  (1) 
The  preparation  used;  (2)  the  mode  of  administration;  (3)  the  dosage; 
(4)  the  time  of  administration;  (5)  the  duration  of  treatment. 

1.  The  Preparation  Used. — Generally  speaking,  quinin  sulphate 
should  be  preferred  for  internal  administration,  and  quinin  bimuri- 
aticum  for  hypodermic  injections. 

2.  The  Mode  of  Administration. — ^As  a  routine  procedure,  quinin 
should  be  given  by  mouth,  the  drug  having  previously  been  dissolved 
in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  The  administration  of  quinin  in  the 
forms  of  pills,  capsules,  cachets,  etc.,  is  not  to  be  recommended,  since 
not  uncommonly  they  pass  through  the  digestive  tract  undissolved; 
moreover,  since  this  alkaloid  is  absorbed  chiefly  in  the  stomach,  a  cap- 
sule or  pill  may  readily  pass  undissolved  to  the  small  intestine.  For 
the  same  reason,  in  the  acute  stage  of  malarial  fever  and  in  the  subse- 
quent treatment,  or  when  given  as  a  prophylaxis,  as  outlined  below, 
quinin  should  preferably  be  given  on  an  empty  stomach — ^if  possible, 
about  four  or  five  hours  after  meals,  in  the  evening  before  retiring,  or 
in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  the  drug  being  thus  more  rapidly 
absorbed. 

When  indicated,  hypodermic  injections  are  to  be  preferred  to  in- 
travenous injections,  the  latter  being  used  only  in  case  of  emergency 
in  very  severe  and  grave  cases.  Hypodermic  injection  is  especially 
useful  in  those  cases  in  which  administration  by  the  mouth  gives  rise 
to  nausea  and  vomiting  or  to  diarrhea,  or  when  these  complications 
accompany  the  disease,  as  in  "bilious  remittent  fever,"  etc. 

3.  The  Dosage. — ^For  an  adult,  not  less  than  15  grains  (one  gram) 
should  be  given  in  a  single  dose.  Twenty  or  even  30  grains  may  be 
given  in  severe  or  grave  cases  of  subtertian  fever,  when  this  dose  is 
well  borne  by  the  patient.  For  a  child  from  one  to  ten  or  fifteen  years 
old,  one  to  ten  or  fifteen  grains  respectively  are  given — that  is,  one 
grain  for  each  year.  The  use  of  small  doses,  such  as  two  grains  re- 
peated at  intervals,  commonly  prescribed  for  adults,  is  eontraindicated, 
for  the  reasons  given  below. 

4.  The  Time  of  Administration. — One  of  the  most  important 
points  to  be  considered  for  the  successful  treatment  of  malaria  is  the 
time  at  which  quinin  should  be  given.  From  our  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  asexual  cycle  of  the  malarial  parasite  in  the  body,  and  knowing, 
as  we  do,  that  the  sporulation  stage  corresponds  to  the  chill,  and  the 
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entrance  of  the  merozoites  in  the  erythrocytes  to  the  febrile  stage; 
because  of  the  fact  that  not  all  the  parasites  sporulate  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  period  may  last  for  from  f om*  to  eight  hours  in  tertian  and  quar- 
tan and  a  longer  time  in  sub  tertian;  that  the  fall  in  the  temperature  or 
crisis  corresponds  to  the  early  growth  of  the  trophozoite  stage;  that 
the  afebrile  period,  which  lasts  from  forty  to  forty-four  hours  in  ter- 
tian, from  sixty-four  to  sixty-eight  hours  in  quartan,  and  from  twelve 
hours  or  less  to  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  in  subtertian,  and  during 
this  time  the  trophozoite  develops  into  a  schizont,  when  sporulation 
again  occurs  and  the  cycle  is  repeated — all  these  facts  clearly  show  that 
the  clinical  manifestations  of  a  malarial  attack  are  controlled  or  cor- 
respond to  the  different  phases  of  the  asexual  cycle  of  the  malarial 
parasite  in  the  body.  For  practical  purposes,  therefore,  the  cycle  of  the 
attack  may  be  divided  into  four  stages,  namely:  (1)  Chill — sporula- 
tion; (2)  fever — entrance  of  merozoites  into  the  erythrocytes;  (3)  crisis 
— beginning  growth  of  the  trophozoite;  (4)  afebrile  period — ^further 
growth  of  the  trophozoite  up  to  the  schizont  stage. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  moat 
favorable  time  for  the  administration  of  quinin  is  during  the  third  stage^ 
or  the  crisis,  at  the  time  when  the  temperature  begins  to  falL  Among 
other  reasons  that  point  to  administration  at  this  stage  two  which  are 
most  important  may  be  given:  (1)  At  this  stage  the  parasite  is  very 
young,  and  consequently  is  easily  destroyed  by  the  drug;  (2)  at  this 
stage,  when  the  parasite  begins  its  growth  and  its  metabolic  activity 
is  at  its  highest,  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  it  is  more  apt  to  take  a 
larger  amount  of  quinin  than  when  it  grows  older  and  becomes  qui- 
escent. This  biologic  fact  is  manifested  in  all  forms  of  life,  and  ex- 
plains, for  instance,  why  a  child  consumes  proportionally  five  times 
as  much  food  as  an  adult,  and  why  it  is  likewise  more  susceptible  to 
the  action  of  drugs,  of  which  narcotics  may  be  cited  as  an  example. 

As  the  parasite  grows  older,  therefore,  it  becomes  less  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  quinin  until  it  reaches  the  schizont  stage,  when,  like 
the  gametes,  it  may  be  said  to  be  refractory  to  the  drug. 

The  sporulation  stage  may  likewise  be  said  to  be  refractory  to  the 
drug,  because  as  may  readily  be  understood,  the  merozoites  represent 
merely  a  quiescent  stage  between  the  schizont  and  the  young  tropho- 
zoite (Plasmodium)  stages.  During  this  period  the  merozoite  enters 
the  erythrocytes  and  remains  quiescent  for  some  time  before  it  becomes 
adapted  to  the  new  environment  and  begins  to  develop. 

The  fact  that  the  malarial  parasite  remains  dormant  in  the  mero- 
zoite or  ring  stage  for  some  time  (from  six  to  twenty-four  hours  or 
longer)  after  it  enters  the  erythrocyte  during  the  chill  is  explainable, 
perhaps  by  a  pecuUarity  in  the  life  history  of  the  parasite.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  high  temperature  of  the  body  at 
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^Bi  stage  (103°  to  104°  F.— 39"  to  40°  C.  or  over)  is  unfavorable  for 

its  metabolic  activity  and  growth.     If  this  view  is  correct — and  the 

writer  believes  it  to  be  at  least  a  contributing  factor,  basing  his  conclu- 

Mona  upon  a  single  observation— it  seems  that  the  artificial  lowering 

of  the  temperature  of  the  body  shortly  after  the  chill,  as  by  a  cold 

bath  or  suitable  medication,  would  cause  an  earlier  growth  of  the  schi- 

lont,  and  hence  the  administration  of  quinin  at  this  point  would  tend  to 

shorten  the  attack.     The  point  is  worth  while  considering,  especially 

in  the  management  of  those  pernicious  types  of  subtertian  malarial 

infection  in  which  the  febrile  period  is  prolonged. 

The  foregoing  facts  regarding  the  life  cycle  of  malaria!  parasites, 
can  clearly  show  that  the  essential  point  in  the  successful  treatment  of 
malarial  infection   is  'not  the  indiscriminate  use  of  quinin,  but  the 
rational  use  of  the  drug — that  is,  administration  at  the  proper  time. 
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^^8.— Chart  o(  tertian  malarial  fever  allowing   the  effect  of  a  siugle  dose  of  quinin 
1          "  *">■)  given  at  the  prgper  time  in  proventiog  BUbsequont  recurrence  of  the  attack. 

■lien  tie  parasite  is  beginning  to  grow.     Of  course  it  is  difficult,  espc- 
f^  in  field  work  or  in  atypical  ca-ses  of  malarial  fever  to  follow  this 
"^Eation,  but  under  these  unfavorable  circumstances  a  single  micro- 
•""Pic  e^iamination  of  the  blood  will  suffice  in  moat  cases  to  determine 
tfie  kind  and  approximate  age  of  the  parasite,  and  to  permit  a  pre- 
MCtion  to  be  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  as  to  the  time  of  the  sub- 
**^uent  attack,  and  accordingly  to  instruct  the  patient  as  to  the  time 
*'^^l  quinin  should  be  taken. 

^^  ia  advisable  loo,  when  possible,  especially  in  hospital  work,  to 
■control  the  chnical  manifestations  of  an  attack  of  malaria  by  making  a 
■""^oacopic  examination  of  the  blood  at  stated  intervals. 

^lie  line  of  treatment  as  here  outlined  has  been  followed  by  the 
'hot  in  all  the  cases  of  malarial  infection  in  Brioni  and  elsewhere  in 
^^t^pics  that  have  come  under  his  care,  with  most  successful  results,                    1 

d 
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and  he  has  often  seen  a  single  dose  of  quinin,  when  given  at  the  proper 
time,  completely  avert  subsequent  attacks  (Fig.  78). 

5.  The  Duration  of  Treatment. — The  successful  treatment  of 
malarial  infection  depends  upon  the  continued  administration  of 
quinin  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  A  single  dose  of  quinin  may  suffice 
to  guard  the  patient  against  a  subsequent  attack,  but  only  temporarily, 
as  usually  the  fever  reappears  after  weeks  or  months.  To  avert  these 
recurring  attacks  the  following  rule  should  be  followed:  Give  15 
grains  of  quinin  when  the  fever  begins  to  decline,  and  repeat  the  dose 
for  three  successive  days  at  the  same  hour.  No  quinin  should  be 
given  during  the  following  four  days,  after  which  the  treatment  is 
again  repeated — that  is,  15  grains  are  given  for  the  following  three 
successive  days,  after  which  no  quinin  is  given  for  the  following  four 
days,  and  so  on.  The  treatment,  therefore,  consists  in  giving  1*5  grains 
of  quinin  for  three  successive  days  every  week,  and  continuing  this 
for  not  less  than  two,  and  preferably  three,  months,  after  which  the 
prophylactic  treatment  of  10  grains  of  quinin  once  every  week  should 
be  given  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  malarial  fever — ^those  cases  that  show 
gametes  in  their  blood,  or  those  of  long  standing  in  which  the  parasite 
may  not  be  found,  and  which  clinically  present  organic  lesions  and 
constitutional  and  other  disturbances,  such  as  enlarged  spleen  and 
liver,  gastro-intestinal  derangements,  marked  degrees  of  anemia, 
etc. — is  very  unsatisfactory. 

Tonics  in  the  form  of  iron  and  arsenic  are  recommended.  Of 
chief  importance  in  such  cases  is  the  avoidance  of  subsequent  attacks 
or  of  reinfection,  which  aggravate  the  condition,  by  the  prophylactic 
administration  of  quinin,  and,  when  possible,  the  reinfections  should 
be  prevented  by  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  a  non-malarial  district, 
preferably  to  a  high  altitude  or  to  a  northern  climate. 

THE  PROPHYLAXIS  OF  MALARIAL  FEVER 

Summing  up  our  present  knowledge  concerning  malarial  fever  and 
the  life  history  of  the  Plasmodium  we  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions, 
namely:  That  while  quinin  is  a  valuable  specific  against  the  asexual 
forms  of  the  parasite,  it  has  no  eflfect  on  the  sexual  forms  or  gametes; 
that  these  sexual  forms,  when  imbibed  by  the  mosquitos  while  biting, 
undergo  evolution  in  the  body  of  the  insect,  and  the  parasite  is  thus 
transmitted  to  man  through  the  bite  of  the  infected  mosquito.  The 
prophylactic  measures  against  malaria  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
(1)  Routine  blood  examination;  (2)  treatment  by  quinin;  (3)  proper 
care  of  the  malarial  carrier;  (4)  destruction  of  mosquitos;  (5)  quinin 
prophylaxis. 


1 .  Rbutine  Blood  Examination.— The  attention  of  the  parasitolo- 
gisl  and  hygicnist  should  be  direi'ted  first  to  the  exiimination  of  the 
blood  of  all  persons  in  the  community  if  possible,  as  a  routine  procedure. 
The  importance  of  this  preliminary  precaution  can  readily  be  under- 
stood, since  it  is  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the  first  and  must  thor- 
ough ingight  into  the  kind  and  degree  of  infection  present,  upon  which 
'^■ill  be  formulated  the  future  plans  for  sanitation  of  the  place  in 
question. 

2.  Treatment  by  Quinin. — All  persons  in  whose  blood  malarial 
parasites  are  found,  whether  or  not  they  present  symptoms  of  tha 
disease,  should  be  treated  with  quinin  in  the  manner  previously 
outlined. 

3.  Proper  Care  of  the  Malaria  Carrier. — In  order  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  infection  all  malarial  carriers — those  that  show  the 
presence  of  the  gamete  forms  of  the  parasite  in  their  blood^should 
^  isolated  or  removed  to  non-infected  places  that  are  free  from  mos- 
quitos,  if  possible.  Not  uncommonly  this  important  precaution  is 
difScult  or  impossible  to  carry  out,  but  under  these  circumstances 
"le  same  results  may  easOy  be  accomplished  by  instructing  the 
PMients  to  sleep  under  mosquito  netting  in  order  to  prevent  mosquito 
Htes. 

4.  Destruction  of  Mosquitos. — Mosquitos  are  easily  and  most 
i-'ffectiially  destroyed  in  the  laival  stage  by  the  apphcation  of  about 
'  "^-c.  of  petroleum  to  the  square  meter  surface  of  water.  The  oil 
'liould  be  applied  to  all  ponds,  slowly  flowing  creeks,  stagnant  pools, 
'^'^•.  r^ularly  at  least  once  a  week. 

5.  Quinin  Prophylaxis. — This  simple  and  efficient  means  for  the 
P'^vention  of  malarial  fever,  as  advocated  by  Koch,  consists  in  the 
taking  of  from  10  to  15  grains  of  quinin,  previously  dissolved  in  water 
^"•iulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  once  or  twice  a  week  during  the 
^"iQitier  months. 

This  brief  and  simple  outline  concerning  the  diagnosis,  treatment, 
^^tl  prophylaxis  of  malarial  fever,  is  the  one  which  the  author  followed 
'"  his  work  of  improving  the  sanitation  of  Brioni  during  the  years 
'^'l  and  1902,  with  the  result  that,  after  three  summers  had  passed, 
^QR  island  was  declared  completely  free  from  the  disease.  It  is,  more- 
'"^T,  the  best  evidence  of  the  marvelous  progress  which  tropical 
'iwiicine  and  parasitology,  thanks  to  the  discoveries  of  Laveran, 
^&Haon,  Ross,  Grassi,  Koch,  Schaudinn,  and  many  other  workers  in 
"*^  field,  have  made  in  recent  years.  The  sanitation  of  Brioni  stands 
'"^eminently  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  care- 
^  and  systematic  appliance  of  modern  prophylactic  regulations,  by 
joeans  of  which  malaria  was  for  the  first  time  successfully  eradicated 
'"*m  a  community. 
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The  application  of  this  prophylactic  regulation  rendered  possible 
the  sanitation  of  the  Canal  Zone  in  Panama,  and  has  greatly  improved 
the  sanitary  condition  of  other  tropical  countries  here  in  America 
as  well  as  abroad. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  various  governments  and  individual 
philanthropists,  moved  by  the  highest  of  humanitarian  principles 
— ^the  health  and  happiness  of  mankind — will  in  the  near  future 
direct  their  energies  toward  helping  those  unfortunate  countries 
of  tropical  America  that  still  labor  under  the  burden  and  oppres- 
sion of  this  disease — a  disease  that  has  for  centuries  hindered  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  these  regions,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  their  inhabitants. 

Stimulated  by  the  discoveries  of  Pasteur,  modern  medicine  has 
accomplished  much  in  the  control  and  practical  eradication  of  a  num- 

* 

ber  of  bacterial  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  tetanus, 
and  others.  This  fact  lends  a  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  doctrine  established  by  the  French  genius  will  be  an  ac- 
complished fact:  ''C'est  dans  le  pouvoir  de  Thomme  defair  disparattre 
tous  les  maladies  infectieuses  de  la  terre,"  and,  we  may  add,  the 
eradication  of  tropical  and  parasitic  diseases  from  tropical  countries. 

HEMOSPORIDIA  OF  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS 

GENUS  PLASMODIUM  (MMchlafATu  and  CeOi,  19U) 

1.  P.  kochi  (Laveran,  1899). — A  parasite  found  in  chimpanzees 
and  monkeys  in  Africa  and  Ceylon.  Inoculable  from  one  animal 
to  another.  Sporogony  unknown,  despite  niunerous  experiments 
made  with  Culez  and  Anopheles.  It  causes  illness  and  death  in 
monkeys. 

2.  P.  inui  (Halberstaedter  and  Prowazek,  1907). — Found  in 
Macacus  cynomolgus  and  M-  nemestrinus.  Merozoites  number  12 
to  16.     Schliffner's  dots  absent. 

3.  P.  cynomolgi  (Mayer,  1907). — This  is  probably  identical  with 
P.  inuiy  except  that  Schiiffner's  dots  are  present. 

4.  P.  pitheci  (Halberstaedter  and  Prowazek,  1907). — ^Found  in 
the  ourang-utang  and  chimpanzee;  resembles  P.  vivaXj  but  is  not 
inoculable  to  man.     Schiiffner's  dots  are  present. 

5.  P.  brasilianimi  (Gouder  and  Bcrenbcrg-Gossler,  1908). — Found 
in  monkeys  in  South  America.  Morphologically  it  resembles  P. 
vialarice  in  man. 

6.  P.  canis  (CastcUani  and  Chalmers,  1908). — Found  in  the  eryth- 
rocyte of  the  dog  in  India;  resembles  P.  nivax, 

7  P.  danilewskjri  (Grassi  and  Felctti,  1890). — Found  in  the  eryth- 
rocyte of  birds  in  Italy  and  in  sparrows  in  India.     It  is  common  in 
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Africa.     This  is  the  parasite  in  which  Ross  first  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Plasmodium  in  the  mosquito. 

Several  other  species  of  Plasmodium  have  been  found  in  birds  and 
reptiles. 

GENUS  HEHOPROTEUS  (Krosc»  18f0) 

The  Hemoprotei  are  Sporozoa  found  in  the  blood  of  birds,  and 
somewhat  resembling  the  malarial  parasite.  According  to  Schaudinn, 
the  Hemoprotei  are  differentiated  from  the  Plasmodium  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  a  more  complex  evolution.  Schaudinn  believed  that 
these  parasites  on  reaching  the  stomach  of  the  mosquito,  were 
metamorphosed  into  trypanosomes,  a  view  that  is  not  generally 
accepted.  Another  point  in  the  differentiation  is  the  fact  that  the 
Hemoproteus  (Halteridium)  does  not  produce  sporozoites,  but  gives 
rise  to  very  small,  trypanif  orm-like  bodies  (probably  invisible)  which 
transmit  the  virus  to  susceptible  animals  (Schaudinn).  The  following 
are  some  of  the  species  of  this  genus: 

1.  Hemoproteus  noctuse  (Celli  and  Sanfelice,  1898). — Commonly 
called  Halteridium.  This  parasite  is  found  in  the  erythrocyte  of  the 
little  owl  (fjlaucidium  noctiuxi).  The  asexual  cycle  takes  place  in  the 
blood  of  the  owl,  and  the  sexual  evolution  {sporogony}  in  Cuiezpipiens. 

Sporogony. — ^Both  macrogametocytes  and  microgametocytes  appear 
inside  of  the  erythrocyte  as  a  typical  Halteridium,  with  pigmented 
protoplasm,  and  provided  with  a  single  large  nucleus  containing 
trophic  and  kinetic  elements. 

The  Microgamete. — The  microgametocyte  leaves  the  erythrocyte 
in  the  stomach  of  the  mosquito,  throws  out  active  flagella,  and  finally 
becomes  free  in  the  form  of  a  typical  trypanosome  provided  with  an 
undulating  membrane  and  a  flagellum.  The  trophonucleus  is  large 
and  elongated,  and  occupies  the  main  part  of  the  body,  and  the  kine- 
tonucleus  i^  situated  toward  the  non-flagellated  end  of  the  parasite. 

The  Macrogamete. — The  macrogametocyte,  which  also  leaves  the 
erythrocyte,  is  a  round  body;  it  undergoes  reduction  and  maturation. 

Zygosis,— This  consists  in  the  penetration  of  the  trophonucleus 
and  kinetonucleus  of  the  microgamete  into  the  macrogamete.  The 
naale  and  female  trophonuclei  now  fuse  and  form  the  fusion  spindle, 
at  either  end  of  which  the  kinetonuclei  take  up  their  position. 

Ookinete. — The  zygote  becomes  motile,  assumes  a  vermiform  shape, 
pointed  at  one  end,  and  develops  into  an  ookinete.  According  to 
Schaudinn,  there  are  three  kinds  of  ookinetes:  (1)  Indifferent  ooki- 
^^te;  (2)  male  ookinete;  (3)  female  ookinete. 

1.  Indifferent  Ookinete. — The  indifferent  ookinete  is  recognized 
by  its  clear  cytoplasm  and  by  the  presence  of  one  or  two  large  vacuoles. 
Hemozoin  is  scanty.  By  a  complicated  process  of  nuclear  division 
it  develops  into  an  indifferent  trypanosome,  which  now  multiplies 
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Fig.  79. — Diagram  showins  the  life-cycle  of  Hemoproteus  noctus  CelU  and  Sanf^ 

{After  Samhon  and  Terzi  in  CaateUani  and  Chalmert.) 
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by  binary  fission.  After  a  time  it  assumes  a  gregarine  form  phase, 
and  attaches  itself  to  the  epithelial  cell  of  the  stomach  of  the  mosquito 
by  the  flagellum.  In  this  position  it  may  further  multiply  or  penetrate 
the  epithelial  layer,  lose  the  flagellum,  and  become  encysted.  After 
a  period  of  rest  it  becomes  active  again  and  either  enters  the  blood  of 
ihe  httle  owl  and  becomes  differentiated  into  male  and  female  forms, 
or  eventually  dies. 

2.  The  Male  Odkineie. — The  male  odkinete  is  recognized  by  the 
fact;  that  it  is  smaller  than  the  other  two  forms,  and  by  having  a  large 
nucleus,  rich  in  chromatin.  By  a  process  of  nuclear  division  it  gives 
rise  to  male  and  female  elements.  The  female  or  larger  portion  dis- 
appears, and  the  male  portion  gives  rise  to  tiny  male  trypanosomes, 
after  which  it  also  dies  and  disappears. 

3.  The  Female  Ookinete. — The  female  o5kinete  is  recognized  by  its 
dense  and  granular  cytoplasm  and  relatively  small  nucleus.    Like 
the  male  odkinete,  by  a  process  of  nuclear  division  it  gives  rise  to 
female  and  male  forms,  but  in  this  the  small  male  forms  degenerate, 
whereas  the  female  gives  rise  to  a  female  trypanosome  as  in  the  indiffer- 
ent form  of  ookinete.     These  female  trypanosomes  move  slowly  and 
do  not  divide,  but  take  on  a  gregarinef  orm  shape.     They  remain  quies- 
cent for  a  time  between  the  epithelial  cells,  or  pass  to  the  ovaries  and 
eggs  of  the  mosquito  and  lie  dormant  during  the  winter. 

The  female  odkinete  may  also  undergo  parthenogenesis  and  give 
rise  to  indifferent  male  or  female  trypanosomes. 

Schizogony. — ^Asexual  reproduction  takes  place  in  the  blood  of  the 
litUeowl.  All  three  forms,  male,  female,  and  indifferent  trypanosomes, 
found  in  the  body  of  the  mosquito,  as  previously  described,  may  enter 
the  owl  through  the  bite  of  the  insect,  but  the  indifferent  types  pre- 
dominate. On  passing  into  the  circulation  these  indifferent  tr3rpano- 
somes  divide  and  enter  the  erythrocytes.  The  parasite  now  loses 
its  flagellum  and  develops  into  a  young  halteridium.  After  twenty- 
four  hours  a  flagellated  type  is  reformed,  which  then  leaves  the  er>'- 
throc}ie,  usually  at  night  as  a  typical  Trypanosoma  noduce.  After 
a  time  it  reenters  another  erythrocyte,  and  continues  to  grow  until  the 
^ext  night,  when  it  again  leaves  the  erythrocyte,  the  process  being 
repeated  about  six  times  before  the  trypanosome  becomes  fully  grown. 
It  now  undergoes  division  into  small  forms  of  trypanosomes  outside 
the  erj'throcyte,  thus  completing  the  cycle  of  schizogony.  These 
small  forms  now  enter  a  new  cell  as  before,  and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 

In  Hemoproteus  noctuoe,  therefore,  the  merozoites  are  represented 
by  the  small  extracellular  trypanosome  forms;  the  trophozoite,  by 
^he  grown  intracellular  halteridium;  and  the  schizont  by  the  fully 
^rown  and  large  extracellular  trypanosome.  The  sexual  forms,  as 
in  the  malarial  parasite,  are  developed  from  these  merozoites  (indiffer- 
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ent  small  trypanosomes),  which,  on  entering  the  erythrocyte,  grow 
and  become  differentiated  into  macrogametocytes  and  microgameti>- 
cytes,  etc.,  thus  completing  the  cycle  of  sporogony  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  malarial  parasite,  except  that  in  hemoproteus  indifferent 
trypanosomes  are  formed  in  the  body  of  the  mosquito  instead  of 
sporozoiteB. 

TMs  life  cycle  of  H.  noctiUB,  as  described  by  Schaudinn,  points 
to  the  close  relation  which  perhaps  exists  between  the  HemoBporidia 
and  the  flagellates.  "Schaudinn's  view  has  not  been  proven  tn  toto, 
especially  as  to  the  point  of  the  exchange  of  trypanosoma  into  hal- 
teridium  and  wee  verea."  It  is,  however,  a  known  autogenetic  fact 
that,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  very  primitive  forms  <rf  life,  such 
as  certain  bacteria  and  rhizopods,  or  in  a  few  higher  parasitic  forms, 
such  as  ascaris,  all  hving  beings  exhibit  a  flagellated  phase  at  some 
time  in  their  life  history.  This  takes  either  the  form  of  the  spermato- 
zoite  or  spermatozoon,  which  in  many  ways,  morphologically  at  least, 


Fm,  80.— Hemoproteus   nocture  Celli  and  Sanfelioo.     (After  Schaudinn  in  CatltUani 
and  Chalmers.) 

bears  a  great  resemblance  to  a  trypanosome,  a  fact  that  has  lead  biolo- 
gists to  regard  the  flagellates  as  the  ancestors  of  all  higher  forms  of 
parasitic  life.  If  Schaudinn's  work  on  Hemoproteus  noclua  is  found 
to  be  correct,  it  will  not  only  prove  the  close  relation  that  exists  be- 
tween the  Trypanosomid<B  and  the  Hemospondia,  but  will  tend  to  show 
that  the  latter  have  probably  been  derived  from  the  former,  and  that 
the  malarial  parasite  represents  a  higher,  more  specialized  parasitic 
typo  of  trypanosoma. 

2.  H.  passeris     (Colli  and    SanfelJcc,   1890)  is  the  Halteridium 
found  in  the  blood  of  the  sparrow. 

3.  H.  columbse     {Colli  and  Sanfehce,  1891}  is  the  Halteridium 
found  in  pigeons  (Cohnuba  livia). 

4.  H.  danilewskyi  {Kruse,    1890)   is  found  in  the  blood  of  the 
crow  (Corau*  comix). 
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A  large  number  of  other  species  of  Hemoproteus  have  been  de- 
scribed in  birds  and  reptiles. 

GENUS  LANKESTERELLA  (Labbc) 

This  parasite  is  found  in  the  erythrocyte  of  the  frog.  The  best 
known  form  is  L.  ranarum. 

GENUS  LEUKOCYTOZOdN  (DanlUwaki,  18S9) 

The  Leukocytozoa  are  blood  parasites  found  in  the  erythrocytes, 
hematoblasts,  or  leukocytes  of  birds.  They  are  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  hemozoin.  In  the  peripheral  blood  only  the  gametocytes 
are  found,  and  schizogony  probably  takes  place  in  the  internal  organs. 
The  Mowing  are  some  of  the  best  known  species. 

1.  L.  dfuiilewskyi  (Zieman,  1898). — This  parasite,  also  called 
L  ziemanni,  is  found  in  the  hematoblasts  and  leukocytes  of  the  little 
owl  {Glaucidium  noctuoB)  and  the  wood-owl  {Symium  aluco).  Culex 
pipens  acts  as  the  intermediate  host  of  the  parasite. 

2.  L.  smithi  (Laveran  and  Lucet,  1905)  is  found  in  the  domestic 
turkey,  Meleagris  gallopavo  domestica, 

3.  L.  macleani  (Sambon,  1908)  is  found  in  the  common  pheasant 
(Phasianus  colchicus). 

4.  L.  sakharoffl  •  (Sambon,  1908)  is  found  in  the  crow  (Corvus 
carnix), 

GENUS  BABESIA  (SUrcobici,  IMS) 

The  Babesia,  commonly  called  Piroplasm,  are  parasites  of  the  blood. 
They  are  found  in  the  erythrocytes  in  the  form  of  pear-shaped  bodies. 
Schizogony  takes  place  in  the  erythrocytes  by  fission  or  gemmation, 
with  the  formation  of  rounded  or  pyriform  merozoites.  Sporogony 
is  not  well  known,  but  takes  place  in  ticks,  in  which  the  virus  is  trans- 
mitted by  infecting  the  egg  of  the  adult  female  tick  to  the  next  genera- 
tion.   Some  of  the  best  known  species  are  the  following: 

1.  Babesia  canis  (Piana  and  Galli- Valeric,  1895). — In  fresh 
blood  preparations  this  parasite  appears  as  an  irregular,  ameboid  or 
pear-shaped  body,  brown  or  dark  in  color,  having  a  central  refracting 
portion.  One,  two,  or  more  parasites  may  be  found  in  the  same 
^hrocyte,  and  the  organism  may  also  be  seen  free  in  the  plasma. 
Thepaiasitized  erythrocyte  appears  swollen  and  pale.  In  preparations 
stained  by  the  Romanowsky  method  or  one  of  its  modifications 
the  parasite  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  blue  cytoplasm,  a  red-stained 
iiucleus,  and  a  vacuole  at  the  center. 

Sdiizogony, — The  common  process  of  asexual  reproduction  con- 
sists  in  the  entrance  of  the  free  pyriform  parasite — pyriform  or  mero- 
^te  stage — in  a  normal  erythrocyte,  in  which  the  young  trophozoite 
takes  the  ring  form— n'ngf  stage.     It  now  grows,  becomes  ameboid 
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and  vacoluated — ameboid  stage — and  after  some  time  the  nucleus 
divides  and  the  parasite  enters  upon  a  period  of  rest — quveaceni  siage. 
One  of  the  chromatin  masses  now  divides,  and  this  is  followed  by  seg- 
mentation of  the  cytoplasm  and  the  vacuole,  and  the  so-called  trefoil 
stage  is  reached.  The  parasite  now  presents  a  clover-leaf  appearance, 
and  consists  of  two  small  chromatin  masses  connected  by  chromatin 
strands,  two  vacuoles,  with  a  main  chromatin  mass  at  the  center. 


Fio.  si. — Diagram  of  the  life-cycles  of  Babesia  canis.  (After  Nuttall  and  Graham^ 
Smith,  Christophers,  and  Breinl  and  Kinghom.)  l-12x,  Reproduction  by  simple  divi- 
sion; a-a,  reproduction  by  multiple  division;  A-F,  development  of  a  flagellate  form; 
12y-25,  sporogony  in  the  tick,     {in  Castellani  and  Chalmers.) 


The  chromatin  strands  now  disappear;  the  main  chromatin  mass 
divides,  followed  by  segmentation  of  the  cytoplasm  and  the  formation 
of  two  pyriform  parasites  lying  side  by  side  within  the  erythrocyte. 
This  arrangement  is  considered  typical  of  Babesia.  Each  parasite, 
therefore,  consists  of  a  cytoplasmic  mass,  pyriform  in  shape,  containing 
a  vacuole,  a  principal  chromatic  nucleus,  situated  toward  the  pointed 
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end,  with  a  loose  chromatin  stand  alongside  the  vacuole,  toward  the 
blunt  extremity.  The  corpuscles  now  rupture,  and  the  two  parasites, 
set  free,  enter  other  er3rthroc3rtes  and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 

Instead  of  two,  four  pyrif orm  parasites  may  be  found  in  the  same 
erythrocyte.  This  is  due  probably  to  the  primary  invasion  of  the 
corpuscle  by  two  pyrif  orm  bodies,  or  to  the  division  of  the  uninuclear 
ameboid  stage  into  two  organisms,  each  of  which  proceeds  to  develop 
regularly 

Reproduction  by  multiple  division  may  take  place  and  give  rise 
to  several  small  pyriform  bodies.  Reproduction  by  gemmation  has 
been  described  by  Breinl,  Hindle,  and  Kinoshita. 

Flagellated  forms,  the  significance  of  which  has  not  been  determined 
have  been  described  by  several  authors. 

Development  in  the  Tick. — When  the  pear-shaped  bodies  just 
described  are  ingested  by  the  nymph  or  adult  tick,  the  parasite  under- 
goes development  in  the  intestine  of  the  tick,  and  becomes  a  round  or 
oval  body  4  to  5m  in  diameter;  it  gradually  elongates  and  becomes  an 
ookinete.  In  the  adult  tick  the  odkinete  passes  into  the  ova,  whereas  in 
the  nymph  it  simply  passes  into  the  embryonic  tissue.  In  either  case 
the  odkinete  develops  into  a  sporoblast,  and  finally  gives  rise  to  sporo- 
loites  which  invade  the  salivary  glands  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  the  ovaries  and  eggs,  thus  carrying  the  virus  to  the  second 
generation. 

Mechanism  of  Transmission. — The  parent  tick,  becoming  engorged 
with  infected  blood,  falls  to  the  ground  and  lays  her  eggs,  which  hatch 
six-legged  larvae.  These  larv»  feed  on  the  dog  for  two  days,  sucking 
its  blood,  and  eventually  drop  oflF;  in  due  time  they  molt  and  become 
eight-legged  nymphs.  These  again  feed  on  the  dog,  drop  oflf  once  more, 
undergo  metamorphosis,  molt,  and  become  sexually  mature.  Accord- 
ing to  Landsburg  and  Nuttall,  the  virus  is  not  transmitted  by  the 
larva  nor  by  the  eight-legged  nymph,  but  only  by  the  adult  tick. 

Pathogenesis. — Babesia  canis  is  the  cause  of  a  specific  infection  in 
the  dog  characterized  by  fever,  weakness,  anemia,  jaundice,  and  hemo- 
globinuria. In  young  dogs  it  usually  terminates  iii  death  in  from  three 
to  six  days.  Often,  especially  in  adult  dogs,  the  disease  runs  a 
benign  course  and  ends  in  recovery. 

2.  Babesia  bigemina  (Smith  and  Kilbourne,  1893). — This  para- 
site is  found  in  the  blood  of  cattle,  and  is  the  cause  of  Texas  cattle 
fever.  The  morphology  and  life  history  of  the  parasite  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  B.  canis.  The  parasite  has  been  cultivated  arti- 
ficially. It  is  transmitted  by  several  kinds  of  ticks  (MargaropUrS  austra- 
'w,  Af.  decohratusy  etc.)  infected  by  the  presence  of  the  parasites  in 
the  eggs  of  the  mother. 
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3.  B.  ovis  (Babes,  1880). — ^A  parasite  found  in  the  blood  of  sheep. 
It  causes  anemia,  hemoglobinuria,  and  hematuria  in  the  infected 
animal. 

4.  B.  bovis  (Babes,  1888). — ^This  parasite  is  found  in  the  blood  of 
cattle,  and  is  the  cause  of  red-water  or  hemoglobinuric  fever  in  Euro- 
pean cattle. 

5.  B.  parva  (Theiler). — ^This  parasite  is  the  cause  of  East  Coast 
fever  in  cattle  in  Rhodesia.  It  is  also  found  in  India  and  Japan. 
It  appears  as  a  small,  bacillus-like  organism  called  Theileria  by  some 
writers,  or  as  a  ring  or  pyriform  body  within  the  erythrocyte. 

6.  B.  equi  (Laveran,  1899). — This  parasite  is  found  in  horses. 

7.  B.  homims(?)  (Manson,  1903).— In  1902  Wilson  and  Chowning 
described  small,  ovoid,  and  ameboid  or  pyriform  intracorpuscular  bod- 
ies in  the  blood  of  man  in  cases  of  spotted  fever  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. They  suggested  that  the  disease  was  transmitted  by  the  tick. 
Ricketts  and  King  have  been  able  to  transmit  the  disease  to  monkeys 
and  guinea-pigs  by  means  of  the  adult  tick  {Dermacenior  occidentalts)^ 
and  Marx  and  McCalla  and  Brereton  have  trancioitted  the  disease 
twice  from  man  to  man  by  the  tick. 

8.  Bartonella  bacilliformis. — This  is  the  parasite  of  Oroya  fever 
of  Peru  discovered  by  Burton,  of  Lima,  in  1905  and  studied  by  the 
Harvard  expedition  in  1913  and  1914..  Strong  and  his  associates 
describe  the  parasite  as  occurring  in  the  erythrocytes  and  endotheb'al 
cells  as  minute  coccoid  bodies  measuring  0.5  to  1.0^  in  diameter  or  as 
short  bacillary  forms  measuring  1.5  to  2.5iLi  in  length.  The  micro- 
organism is  motile  and  in  severe  infection  several  parasites  may  be 
found  in  the  same  corpuscle. 

Dr.  Strong  and  his  colleagues  believe  the  parasite  to  be  a  protozoa, 
probably  a  sporozoa  related  to  the  babesia  (piroplasmata)  or  Texas 
fever  parasite  of  caftle,  but  its  classification  cannot  yet  be  determined. 

Multiplication  takes  place  in  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  lymph 
glands  and  spleen,  but  the  method  of  transmission  is  still  in  doubt. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  like  Texas  fever,  Oroya  fever  may  be 
transmitted  by  a  tick  or  some  other  arthropodes. 

Our  present  knowledge  concerning  Rocky  Mountain  fever  is  that 
it  is  transmitted  by  the  tick  (Z>.  occidentalis).  Nothing  definite 
is  known  regarding  the  nature  of  the  parasite.  Ricketts  has  recently 
reported  the  finding  of  bacillus-like  bodies. 

GENUS  HEMOGREGARINA  (Danilewskl»  1886) 

The  hemogrcgarines  (Fig.  82)  are  blood  parasites.  They  are  usu- 
ally found  either  in  the  erythrocytes  or  in  the  leukocytes,  but  they  may 
also  appear  free  in  the  plasma  or  in  the  cells  of  the  liver,  spleen,  lung, 
etc.     Morphologically  they  are  elongate  or  vermiform,  not  uncommonly 
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striated,  and  consist  of  a  mononucleated  mass  of  granular  cytoplasm 
provided  with  an  envelop  made  up  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  layer.  It 
a  charaderiatic  of  the  hemogregarine,  the  absence  of  pigment,  hemozoin, 
in  the  protoplaem,  a  feature  which  differentiates  them  from  other  kemo- 
iporidia  auek  aa  the  malarial  parasite. 

Reproduction  takes  place  asexually  inside  of  the  parasitized  cell, 
with  the  production  of  several  merozoites,  which  upon  being  set  free, 
eater  a  aew  cell  and  repeat  the  asexual  cycle.  Or  the  merozoite  may 
enter  a  leukocyte,  become  encysted,  develop  into  a  gametocyte  and 
undei^  sexual  reproduction — aporogony—aa  in  Coccidia.  Coccidia, 
however,  require  only  one  boet,  whereas  sporogony  in  hemogregarines 
be^ns  in  the  vertebrate — the  primary  host^and  is  completed  in  an 
intermediate  boat — an  insect,  tick,  mite,  etc.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  absence  of  a  trypanosome  stage  in  Hemogregarina  murie 
(Miller),  and  the  absence  of  hemozoin  in  the  parasite,  indicates  that 
the  hemogregarines  are  related  to  the  gregarines  and 
Coccidia. 

Hemc^regarines  are  common  parasites  of  the 
lower  vertebrates,  several  species  having  been  de- 
Kiibed.  They  are  found  so  abundantly  in  reptiles 
^t  these  animals  are  especially  recommended  for 
their  study.  Some  of  the  best  known  species  are 
the  foUowing:  ^^ThBmo~^^nJ" 

1.  Hemogregarina  canis  (James,  1905). — This 
oiganism  is  a  parasite  of  the  dog.  As  seen  in  the  leukocyte  it  ap- 
pears aa  an  oval,  uninucleated,  and  unpigmented  body,  that  is  diffi- 
cult to  stain.  It  is  inclosed  in  an  envelop  made  up  of  two  layers — one 
eiteroal,  formed  by  the  host  cell,  and  the  other  internal,  belonging  to 
tbe  parasite. 

Schizogony. — This  takes  place  in  the  bone-marrow,  and  consists 
in  the  reproduction  of  about  30  merozoites.  On  being  set  free,  these 
merozoites  enter  new  cells,  and  the  cycle  is  repeated;  others  become 
Mcyated  in  the  leukcocj'tes,  and  develop  into  garaetocytes(?). 

Sporogony. — According  to  Christophers,  sporogony  takes  place  in 
the  tick — Rhipicepkalus  sanguineus.  The  encapsulated  forma,  found 
in  the  leukocyte,  as  previously  described,  on  being  taken  into  the 
Btomach  of  the  tick  are  set  free,  become  elongated,  and  finally 
eater  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  gut,  where  they  multiply,  giving  rise  to 
ffom  four  to  eight  undifferentiated  secondary  vermicular  bodies. 
Two  of  these  bodies  now  conjugate  and  deevlop  into  an  oocyte.  The 
oocyte  gives  rise  to  numerous  vermicular  bodies  (sporocysts  or  sporo- 
blaats),  which  are  finally  set  free  in  the  lumen  of  the  gut.  The  mode 
of  entrance  of  these  bodies  into  the  dog  has  not  been  determined.] 
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2.   H.   bovis    (Marfoglia   and  Carpano,  1906). — This  parasite  i 
found  in  the  blood  of  oxen  {Bos  taurus)  in  Abyssinia. 

3.  H.  muria  (Miller,  1908).— This  iaj 
a  cosmopolitan  parasite,  found  in  the  leuko- 1 
cytes  of  the  rat,  Mus  norvegicits,  and  in  1 
the  white  rat. 

4.  H.  felis  (Adie,    1906).— This    para- 
site is  found  in  the  cat.     A  great  number 
of  other  species  have  been  described,  some 
being  found  in  birds,  fish,  and  especially  i 
reptiles. 

m.  THE  SARCOSPORIDIA 

The  Sarcosporidia  are  found  in  the  niufi-  j 
ck's  of  warm-blooded  animals,  birds,  mam- 
mals, etc,  but  seldom  in  man.     Reproduc- 
tion   takes    place    by   sporulation,    which 
begins  early  and  continues  during  the  entire  i 
life  of  the  parasite,  which  may  reach  a  rela-  J 
lively  large  size,  so  as  to  be  easily  seen  with  I 
the  naked  eye. 

When  fully  grown,  the  parasite,  com- 
monly known  as   Sarcocyst,  appears  as  a  cyst  or  tube,  according  to  ' 


»ild  duck. 


Fio.  S4.— Sorcacyslis  riJeyi  in  peotoral  muscle  of  duok.     Low  power  photom!er»'^ 
grapli  showing  loaKitudinBl  BCCtion  o(  aporooyat  st  a,       ' 
st  lie  I  ion,  probably  at  base  of  a  bud,  is  seen  at  c. 

the  species.     It  is  covered  by  a  cyst-wall,  which  consists  of  an  exter- 1 
nal  layer,  the  cuticle,  made  of  the  condensed  tissue  of  the  host,  anttl 
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layer  fonned  by  the  parasite.  This  internal  layer  is  con- 
tinued into  the  cyst  in  the  form  of  delicate  traboculffi  or  fibrillae  which 
divide  the  cyst  into  several  chambers  containing  parasites  in  different 
stages  of  development — «.(/.,  sporoblasts,  sjtoTes,  etc. 

Under  the  lower  power  of  the  microscope  the  inside  of  the  cyst 
is  seen  on  section  to  be  divided  into  two  main  zones — an  outer  cortex, 
or  'proliferative  zone,  containing  the  parasite  in  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment, and  a  {xntral  core  which  contains  the  spores — merozoOea — 
in  varying  degrees  of  degeneration  and  disintegration. 

The  sporee  are  usually  naked.  They  are  from  1  to  \2n  in  length, 
according  to  the  species,  and  are  either  globular  or  crescent  shaped. 


Fio.  SS. — SarcocyfltU  rilcyi  in  pectoral  iDuacIa  of  duck.  Photomicrograph  of  part 
o'lporotyst.  Rd.,  round  cell  inSltrata;  M.,  muecle;  Pea.,  peripystic  space:  Cj/w,,  cyst 
"«ll;  r.,  oDrt«x:  It,,  intermediate  Kone;  Co..  core;  Dc.  degenerated  centre. 

Structurally  they  consist  of  a  granular  cytoplasm  containing  a  single 
nucleus  and  one,  two,  or  more  vacuoles. 

These  spores  are  regarded  by  many  observers  as  the  means  by 
vbich  the  parasite  infects  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  they  are  also 
btlieved  to  represent  the  infective  stage  of  the  parasite.  In  what 
manner  they  are  transmitted  to  another  host  is  not  known. 

Some  authors  describe  two  kinds  of  spores,  namely,  gynmospores 
»od  clamidospores ;  both  kinds  are,  however,  apt  to  occur,  depending 
on  the  species,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  they  merely  represent 
'levelopmental  stages — the  gymnospores  (naked  spores)  representing 
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a  younger  stage  (merozoites),  and  the  chlamydoapores,  older  forma, 

spores  proper  (Minchiu), 

Life  History. — The  life  history  of  Sarcosporidia  is  not  well  irndep*' 

stood.  It  is  believed  that  the  spore  represents  the  resting  stage  of  the. 
parasite,  but  the  manner  in  which  this  spore 
gives  rise  to  a  new  growth  is  not  clear.  It 
is  probable  that,  as  in  other  Sporozoa,  the 
spore,  under  certain  conditions,  undergoes 
developaient,  becomes  a  trophozoite,  and 
appears  as  an  irregular  or  round  mass  of 
cytoplasm  containing  a  single  nucleus.  As 
it  grows  the  trophozoite  becomes  a  sporo* 
blast  or  pansporoblast  (a  -  multinucleated 
schizont),  which  by  further  division  and 
differentiation  gives  rise  to  numerous  spores, 
It  is  characteristic  of  Sarcosporidia,  as 
well  as  of  other  Neosporidia,  that  trophic 
growth  and  sporulation  go  on  simultane- 
ously, 80  that  while  pansporoblasts  are 
continually  forming,  spores  in  different 
stages  of  maturation  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
same  time.  As  the  parasite  develops  it  be- 
comes surrounded  by  a  capsule  and  ap- 
pears aa  a  sarcocyst  between  the  muscle- 
fibers,  containing  pansporoblasts  at  the 
periphery  and  spores  toward  the  interior, 
as  previously  described. 

From  the  beginning  the  growth  is  more 
marked   toward   the  periphery   or  at   the 
poles,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  that  in  time 
Fra.  SB.— Saroocystia    jt  becomes  globular,  oval   (sarcocyst), 

nleyi.     Drawiag    of    part    of        ,  ^     ,  .    .  »l      ^    u  r  u    ■ 

sporooym  and  adjaoBat  hot    elongated,  and  forms  tne  tubes  or  Kainey 
ti»aue  Bhowing  dovolopmBiital    and  Miescher. 
staged  of  oontained  sporea,  M, 


Mechanism     of     Transmissioo. — The 

manner  in  which  the  virus  is  transmitted 
to  another  host  is  not  well  understood. 
Perrin  has  suggested  that  the  transoiissioa 
of  the  parasite  occurs  by  means  of  the 
larvaj  and  imaginea  of  the  blow-fly  {Calli~ 
phora)  or  flesh-fly  {Sarcaphaga).  Th.  Snruth 
and  Negri  have  succeeded  in  infecting  mice  with  S.  muris  by  feeding 
them  the  flesh  of  infected  mice,  but  this  mode  of  transmission  is  not, 
the  same  for  other  Sarcosporidia.  Castellani's  experiments  on  dogi 
gave  negative  results.     A.  J.  Smith  and  iUvas  failed  to  infect  ducks 


muscle;  Rd.,  tound  cell  iofil' 
traU;  Pea.,  pericyEtio  space; 
Cpl,,  candenscd  peticyatio  Lin- 
sue;  C'liW;  cyst  wall;  Ca., 
layer  of  condenaed  stroma: 
Sf.,  lone  of  spore  formation; 
Ma.,  aOQO  of  mature  spores; 
Dtg..  loue  of  degeneration; 
Dc,  dogQuerated  centre. 
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with  5.  rileyi  by  feeding  experiments,  and  also  by  injecting  the  in- 
fected material  under  the  skin,  into  the  muscles,  or  intravenously. 
Pathogenesis. — Sarcosporidiasis  is  a  mild  infection.  The  parasite 
is  fairly  well  tolerated  by  the  lower  animals,  but  in  cases  of  severe 
infection  it  may  produce  anemia  and  cachexia.  In  man  the  ingestion 
of'parasitized  and  imperfectly  cooked  meat  may  give  rise  to  abortive 


^-  87. — SarcncyHtia  rileyi.  Drnwing  from  contents  of  sporooyat  showing  develop- 
^^Ui  tUgea.  degoneratiuu  ntid  disinMBration  of  spores,  a.  Mode  of  spore  formatioa 
tJ^mHi  of  germinating  leyet.  6,  Various  types  of  fully  formed  sporee,  c,  VarioUB 
"BWration  aod  diBtintegratiaii  forma  of  spores. 

|l'"iptijms,  due  probably  to  a  toxic  substance — sarcocyslin — which 
'*  **id  to  be  present  in  the  cyst.  Three  species  have  been  found  in 
'^i  S.  lencUa,  S.  ?nuns,  and  S.  mucosa. 

1.  Sarcocystis  Tenella  (Railliet,  1885) . — This  parasite  is  commonly 
""od  ta  the  voluntary  muscles  of  sheep  and  beeves,  and  is  occaaion- 
%  Been  in  the  heart  muscle  of  the  latter  in  the  form  of  small  bundles, 
"ifasuring  about  fiOO^  by  50  to  lOO^i.  It  has  also  been  found  in  man; 
'*I' Nancy,  VuiUemin,  and  A.  J.  Smith, 
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2.  S.   muris    {Blanchard,    1885). — This    parasite  is   common] 
found  in  rata.     Baraban  and  Saint  Remy  have  found  it  to  be  [ 

in  man. 

3.  S.  mucosa  (Blanchard,  1885). — Blanchard  found  this  s 
in  the  kangaroo.     It  resembles  S.  tenella,  and  it  is  probable  that  thi 
species,  or  one  closely  allied  to 
it,    belongs   to   the  sarcocysts  i 
found  in  man   by  Kartulis  in 
Africa     and     by    Darling    in 
Panama. 

Several    othsr   species    are  I 
found    in    the   lower   animals, 
such  as  S.  mischeriana  (Kuhn, 
1865),    found    in   the   pig;    S.   | 
blanchardi   {Doflpin,    liWD 
found   in   cattle;    S.   bertrami   I 


(Doflein,  1878),  said  to  be  found  in  man  (Lindemarm,  Rosenber| 
Kartulis,  Koch);  S.  hueti  (Blanchard,  1885)  found  in  the  seal;  1 
kortet  {Castellani  and  Chalmers,  1909),  in  monkeys  (Macacus);  1 
rileyi  (Stiles,  1893),  in  the  wild  duck,  etc. 


IV.  THE  HAPLOSPORmU   (Cautley  and  Meanil,  1899.1 

The  Haplosporidia  are  Neosporidia  found  as  parasites  in  the  i 
testine  of  marine  aDoclidcs  and  in  tumors  of  fishes.  Morphological 
they  resemble  Coccidia,  and  are  closely  allied  to  the  Myxosporidiftfl 
from  which  they  are  differentiated  by  the  absence  of  a  polar  capsul 
and  the  presence  of  a  single  nucleus  in  the  spore.  These  parasite 
are  characterized  by  the  simplicity  of  their  life  history.     The  youii| 
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trophoroites  appear  as  mononucleated  or  binucleated  ameboid  bodies, 
which  eventually  become  encysted.  They  then  increase  in  size,  the 
nucleus  divides,  and  a  multinucleated  schizont  or  pansporoblast  is 
formed.  Each  nucleus  now  divides  and  gives  rise  to  from  4  to  16 
monoDUcleated  spores,  measuring  10  to  12;i  in  length  by  6  to  7^  in 
width.  The  cyst  finally  ruptures,  the  spores  are  set  free  and  develop 
into  trophozoites  by  which  the  cycle  is  repeated.  Sporogony  is 
unknown. 

mpt  includes  in  the  Haplosporidia  a  parasitic  species  found  in 
fcy  Seeber  in  a  polypoid  growth  of  the  nose — RMnasporidium 


Fig.  90      Rhmosp  ndiube         Se  mhwigp        eration  of  tbs 

cplthgliam        ■  d  2    ad    b    parw       m  se  g  d         pm  3.  Matured 

vftt:  ^.  nip  im  otwhbe  hppb  asta  givinK  rise  to  sllookl 

ecQuIat  infiltTftUon.  5.  eroups  of  >  ouns  parasileii.    (  X  altout  ih.    After  St^itr  in Brumpl.} 

itAeri.  This  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Sarcosporidia,  except 
that  it  is  found  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  not  between  the  muscle- 
fibeiB. 

Rbinosporidium  Seeberi  (Wernicke.  1900). — This  parasite  was 
found  by  Seeber  in  Buenos  Aires  and  by  Kinealy  and  Nair  in  India, 
in  cases  of  polyps  of  the  nose.  The  organisms  appear  as  minute 
dots  or  cysts,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  having  an  oval,  round, 
tubolar,  or  irregular  shape.  They  were  found  below  the  epithelium 
or  in  subcutaneous  hemorrhages,  and  also  in  the  nasal  discharge. 
On  section  the  cyst  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  thin,  striated  cyst- 
i^'ftU,  made  up  of  an  inner  and  outer  coat  containing  either  a  mono- 
nucleated  or  a  multinucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  (pansporoblast) 
in  various  stages  of  development.     The  size  of  the  cyst  varies  from 
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lO^to  30>i  when  young  up  to  0.2  to  0.3  mm.  in  diameter  when  fuU 
grown. 

lASe  History. — The  young  trophozoite  appears  as  an  ameboid  « 
round  body,  provided  with  a  single  nucleus.  As  it  grows  the  parasi ' 
becomes  encysted,  and  by  nuclear  division  gives  rise  to  a  multinv 
oleated  mass  of  cytoplasm  panaporoblasta  or  achizorUs.  By  rupture  ■ 
the  cyst  the  pansporoblasts  and  spores  are  set  free,  and  may  eith« 
set  up  an  irritation  or  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  abscesses  and  dL 


chaise  externally;  after  which  they  degenerate  and  disappear  < 
grow  into  new  parasites. 

Mechanism  of  Transmission. — The  mode  of  infection  ia  not  knowi 
The  spores  probably  represent  the  infective  phase  of  the  parasit 
and  may  be  transmitted  to  a  new  host  directly  or  indirectly  throug 
abrasions  in  the  mucosa. 

Pathogenicity. — This  parasite  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  polypoi 
growths  or  tumors  of  the  nose  and  ears,  which  not  uncommonly  reci 
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after  removal.    The  main  lesion  consists  of  proliferation  of  the  nasal 
mucosa  and  submucosa,  caused  by  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  parasite. 


Telobporidia 

Gregarinida 
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CHAPTER  IX 

CIIIATA  (Ehrenbcrs) 

BlorpholoKy   and    Straetnre:  The  Eetopbfliii;  The  Gflia;  The  Nudeus. — 
life  Histoiy. — QaarifieatioiL — ^PalhogenesiB. — Pftraatie  Speeies  Foand  in  Man. 

The  Ciliata,  a  division  of  the  Protozoa,  also  caUed  Infusoria,  are 
free-living  or  parasitic  heterokaryota.  They  are  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  a  nomber  of  ciha  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  serve  as 
organs  of  locomotion.  They  are  commonly  found  in  water,  but  may 
occasionally  gain  access  to  the  alimentary  canal  of  man  and  animals, 
where  they  multiply  in  such  great  numbers  as  to  produce  severe  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation. 

Moiphology  and  Structure. — ^The  Ciliata,  of  which  the  Paramecium 
may  be  taken  as  a  type,  are  characterized  by  having  a  distinct  and 
constant  shape.  According  to  the  species,  they  may  be  spheric,  oval, 
or  flattened.  The  body  consists  of  an  ectoplasm  and  an  endoplasm, 
containing  two  or  more  nuclei,  food  and  contractile  vacuoles,  pigment- 
granules,  colorless  granules,  crystalline  bodies,  and  undifferentiated 
particles.  They  are  usually  provided  with  a  rudimentary  mouth  called 
a  cytosioma.  One  species  of  Myctotherus  has  a  cutopyge,  or  cell  anus, 
but,  as  a  rule,  no  definite  opening  exists  and  the  undigested  food  is 
eliminated  through  any  part  of  the  ectoplasm. 

The  ectoplasm  may  consist  of  an  undifferentiated  and  clear  layer  of 
cytoplasm,  or  it  may  be  differentiated  into  three  layers — an  oiUer  thick 
layer f  a  middle  or  alveolar  sheath,  which  contains  the  myoneme  threads 
arranged  in  vertical  parallel  lines,  and  an  internal  layer,  which  con- 
sists of  a  clear  and  transparent  ectoplasmic  substance.  The  cilia  are 
attached  to  the  ectoplasm. 

The  Cilia. — The  cilia  are  hyaline,  protoplasmic  appendages, 
attached  to  the  ectoplasm.  They  serve  as  organs  of  locomotion. 
Structurally  a  cilium  resembles  a  flagellum,  except  that  it  is  much 
Hniall(T  in  size.  Cilia  take  their  origin  from  the  nodes  of  the  myoneme 
thn^idH  (alveolar  layer),  and  project  directly  into  the  outer  or  hyaline 
lay<'r  of  the  ectoplasm.  When  properly  stained  and  viewed  under 
high  magnification  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cilia  are  actually  connected 
with  the  nucleus  by  very  fine  achromatic  threads.  The  cilia  may 
appear  as  fine  short  whips,  as  thick  processes  known  as  cirri,  or  as  a 
flat  membrane  or  plate. 

The  Nucleus. — The  Ciliata  are  provided  with  two  kinds  of  nuclei — 
the  megarmcle^is  or  macronucleus  and  the  ynicronucleus.     The  former  is 
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IsLTfse  in  size,  somatic^  and  trophic  in  function,  whereas  the  latter  is 
purely  sexual  and  therefore  not  comparable  to  the  kinetonucleus 
or  the  erroneously  called  micronucleus  of  the  trypanosome. 

The  macronudeus  is  a  distinct  and  prominent  structure,  consisting 
of  &n  achromatic  and  a  chromatic  portion.  It  breaks  down  into 
granules  before  or  after  conjugation.  The  micronucleus  is  usually 
small,  and  appears  as  a  minute  chromatic  body  in  the  center  of 

achromatic  area. 


s 


,0  /I  f^  '3 

Fio.  92. — Paramoecium  caudatum.     1  to  5,  Mode  of  division  by  £ssion;  6  to  13,  mode 

of  conjugation. 


Life  History. — Reproduction  takes  place  asexually,  by  fission, 
gemmation,  encystment,  or  spore  formation  or  sexually,  after 
conjugation. 

Fission. — Fission  may  take  place  by  longitudinal  or  transverse 
division  in  the  following  ways:  (1)  Division  of  the  cytostoma  or  gullet 
^d  formation  of  two  mouths;  (2)  division  of  the  micronucleus; 
(3)  division  of  the  macronudeus;  and  finally  (4)  division  of  the  cyto- 
plasm and  formation  and  separation  of  the  two  individuals. 
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Encystment. — Encystment  of  the  organism  takes  place,  with  the 
formation  of  several  small  individuals  within  the  cyst. 

Conjugation. — The  normal  course  of  conjugation  or  sexual  repro- 
duction as  described  in  Paramecium  requires  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
hours,  according  to  the  surroundings,  and  takes  place  as  follows: 

1.  Two  individuals  meet  and  attach  themselves  by  their  anterior 
part  and  ventral  surface,  so  that  the  cy tostoma  of  each  organism  comes 
in  contact.  At  first  union  is  weak,  but  it  in  time  becomes  firm  so  that 
the  individuals  cannot  be  separated  artificially  without  destroying 
one  or  both  of  them. 

2.  The  macronucleus  breaks  up  into  numerous  granules  and  dis- 
appears, whereas  the  micronucleus  divides  twice,  forming  two  and 
then  four  nuclei  respectively.  Three  of  these,  probably  representing 
polar  bodies,  disappear,  while  one  remains  as  the  true  spindle  nucleus. 

3.  The  spindle  nucleus  now  divides  unequally,  forming  one  large 
nucleus — the  female  or  stationary  ntuieuSj  and  one  small  male  or  wander- 
ing nucleus. 

4.  Fertilization  now  takes  place.  This  consists  in  the  passage 
or  exchange  of  the  male  nucleus  of  each  cell  into  the  other,  which  enters 
and  fuses  with  the  female  nucleus  of  the  other  cell,  so  that  each  cell 
now  contains  a  single  fertilized  nucleus  or  synkaryon. 

6.  The  synkaryon  or  fertilized  nucleus  now  divides  unequally, 
forming  a  large  nucleus,  the  macronucleus^  and  a  small  nucleus,  the 
micronucleus.    The  two  individuals  now  separate  and  become  free. 

Classification. — ^The  classification  of  Ciliata  is  based  upon  the 
arrangement  and  differentiation  of  the  cilia. 

1.  Holotricha. — These  are  motile  Ciliata  provided  with  cilia 
all  over  the  body.  The  cilia  are  all  of  about  equal  length,  and  have 
no  special  oral  cirri  (Chilodon,  Colpoda,  Uronema). 

2.  Heterotricha. — These  are  motile  Ciliata  differentiated  from  the 
Holotricha  by  the  presence  of  a  row  of  cirri  or  membranellse  at  the 
oral  opening,  forming  a  ring  and  inclosing  a  space — the  peristoma 
{Balantidiumy  Nyctotherus). 

3.  Hypotricha. — Hypotricha  are  motile  Ciliata  deprived  of  eilia 
on  the  dorsal  surface,  and  having  cirri  on  the  ventral  surface.  They 
are  not  known  to  be  parasitic  in  man. 

4.  Peritricha. — These  are  Ciliata,  having  cilia  in  the  adoral  zone. 
They  are  not  known  to  be  parasitic  in  man. 

Pathogenesis. — The  Ciliata  are  uncommon  parasites  of  man. 
Balantidium  coli  is  found  in  the  intestine,  and  is  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  a  special  form  of  dysentery. 
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PARASITIC   SPECIES  FOUND  IN  MAN 


Obsib 


Heterotricha 


Holotricha 


Obnus 


Colpoda 


Chilodon 


Uronema 


Spboibb 


1 

Balantidium 

B.  coli 

B,  mintUum 

i 

i            Nyctotherus 

N.faha 

N,  africanus 

N.  gigatUeus 

C.  cucuUua 


C,  deritatus 
C,  undnaius 


U,  caudatwn 


1.  Balantidium  Coli  (Malmsten,  1857). — Balantidium  coli  is 
an  infusorian  of  oval  shape,  somewhat  pointed  at  one  pole,  and 
measuring  from  30  to  200m  in  length  by  20  to  70m  in  width.  It  is  covered 
with  cilia  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  which  give  the  parasite  its  charac- 
teristic striated  appearance.  The  anterior  pole  is  smaller  than  the 
posterior,  and  presents  an  oblique  slit  or  groove,  the  peristoma,  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  cilia  (adoral  cilia).  The  slit  is  continued  by  an 
infundibulum  at  the  base  of  which  is  the  mouth;  a  digestive  tract, 
is,  however,  absent.  The  particles  of  food  are  incorporated  in  the 
endoplasm  in  the  form  of  food  vacuoles,  as  is  the  ease  in  rhizopods, 
and  the  imdigested  food  is  eliminated  through  an  anal  aperture  at  the 
posterior  pole  which  may  be  seen  at  the  time  of  defecation  or  in  stained 
preparations. 

The  mcu:ronitcieu8  is  either  bean  or  kidney  shaped,  and  near  it  is 
the  micronudeiis  which  is  globular  in  shape.  The  endoplasm  also 
contains  contractile  vacuoles,  foreign  bodies,  and  occasionally  erythro- 
cytes or  other  cells. 

Habitat. — Balantidium  coli  is  exclusively  a  parasite  of  the  large 
intestine.  This  organism,  it  would  seem,  can  live  only  in  an  alkaline 
medium.  Normally  it  is  found  in  the  rectum  of  the  hog,  where  it  may 
become  encysted,  and  in  this  condition  be  transmitted  to  man  It 
is  also  found  in  the  ourang-utang,  macacus,  and  other  monkeys. 

Life  History. — Reproduction  takes  place  asexually  by  transverse 
division  and  conjugation.  There  is  a  preliminary  encystment  of  two 
individuals,  followed  probably  by  fusion  of  the  two  cells  and  the  final 
formation  of  two  or  more  bodies  (Fig.  93). 

Encystment  is  marked  by  the  parasite  becoming  globular  in  shape 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  cilia.     No  specialized  cyst-wall  forms. 
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III  the  non-encysted  form  the  parasite  lives  only  a  few  hours  outdde 
of  the  host,  but  in  the  encysted  stage  it  can  resist  unfavorable  ezteroal 
conditions  for  a  long  time  and  even  pass  through  the  digestive  tract 
without  alteration.  The  non-encysted  or  motile  forms  are  readily 
destroyed  by  gastric  juice  or  by  the  secretions  of  the  small  intestine. 
Mechanism  of  Injection. — The  encysted  form  represents  the  Infective 
stage  in  the  life  hietory  of  the  parasite.  These  cysts  are  found  normally 
in  the  rectum  of  the  pig,  and  are  carried  to  the  digestive  tract  of  man 
as  the  result  of  accident  or  carelessness.  They  may  be  transmitted 
to  man  through  contaminated  water,  uncooked  or  underdone  food, 


Pio.  63. — Reproduction  of  BKl&ntldium  coli:  1-5,  Afeiual  reproductioD  by  division; 
6,  ODcystcd  form  of  aingle  individuals ;  7,  conjuEation  of  two  iDdiyiduala ;  8,  reproduotiv* 
cyet:  9.  cyit  with  peculiu  contents  whose  further  derelopment  haa  not  boen  followed. 

{AfifT  Brumpl  in  UcFarland.) 

(.'to.  The  cyst-n-all  is  apparently  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice,  but  in  passing  through  the  intestine  the  cyst  is  dis- 
solved,  and  on  reaching  the  large  intestine  the  parasite  is  set  free  and 
develops  into  a  ciliated  and  motile  organism  in  the  rectum.  Hogs 
are  infected  hy  swallowing  the  encysted  forms.  Auto-infection  may 
also  take  place  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals. 

Pathogenicily. — Malmsten  found  Balanlidium  coli  in  man  in  a  case 
of  cholera.  Casagrandi  and  Barbagallo  produced  experimental  entero- 
colitis in  cats  by  giving  them  rectal  injections  of  the  parasite.  Strong 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  balantidial  enterocolitis  in  man  in 


lUppine  Islands  and  from  his  work  we  learned  that  the  evolu- 
a  of  the  parasite  in  the  digestive  tract  of  man  gives  rise  to  a,  distinct 


Jfi^^i 
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Uon  vfJonepk  MrFarlr. 


|< of  dysentery.     The  mere  presence  of  the  parasite  in  the  intestine 
in  does  not,  however,  necessarily  give  rise  to  dysenteric  syinpton^s. 
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Balantidic  abscess  of  the  liver  may  occasionally  occur  in  balantidic 
d3rsentery. 

2.  Balantidium  minutum  (Schaudinn,  1899). — ^This  parasite, 
closely  allied  to  BalarUtdium  colt,  is  differentiated  from  it  by  being 
much  smaller  in  size  (30  to  31^  by  14  to  20/i)y  and  by  the  relatively 
large  size  of  the  peristome,  which  extends  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
body.  It  was  found  by  Schaudinn  in  the  intestine  of  a  patient  affected 
with  malarial  fever  and  enteritis.  The  S3rmptoms  were  constipation 
alternating  with  diarrhea,  abdominal  pain,  and  gastro-intestinal 
derangement. 

3.  Nyctotherus  faba  (Schaudinn,  1899). — ^This  parasite  was  found 
in  the  intestine  of  the  same  patient  affected  with  B.  mintUum.  The 
organism  measures  about  26  by  16mi  and  is  somewhat  flattened. 
The  peristome  is  deep,  arched,  and  provided  with  cilia  and 
cirri.  The  contractile  vacuole  is  situated  posteriorly,  and  there  is  a 
rudimentary  anus,  in  the  form  of  a  slit  on  the  surface  of  the  organism, 
near  it. 

4.  Nyctotherus  africanus  (Castellani,  1905). — ^This  parasite  is 
an  hour-glass  shaped  organism,  the  anterior  portion  being  smaller 
than  the  posterior.  It  measures  about  45  by  35/i.  The  cilia  are  veiy 
small,  and  the  cytoplasm  is  granular.  The  macronucleus  is  situated 
posteriorly,  and  near  the  contractile  vacuole,  and  the  micronucleus, 
which  is  very  small,  is  adjacent  to  the  macronucleus. 

The  parasite  was  found  in  the  intestine  of  a  patient  suffering  with 
sleeping  sickness,  associated  with  diarrhea  alternating  with  constipa- 
tion. The  autopsy  showed  large  numbers  of  the  parasites  in  the  cecimi, 
congestion  of  the  mucosa  of  the  large  intestine,  but  no  ulcerations. 

6.  Nyctotherus  gigantus  (Krause,  1906). — This  parasite  was  found 
in  the  intestines  in  conjunction  with  Trichomonas  irUestimxlis.  The 
organism  has  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  and  measures  90 
to  400/i  by  60  to  150/x.  The  macronucleus  is  large  and  bean  shaped, 
and  the  micronucleus  is  round.  Encysted  forms  may  also  be  found 
in  the  feces. 

6.  Colpoda  cucuUus  (Ehrenberg). — This  organism  is  commonly 
found  in  sweet  water.  It  is  oval  or  bean  shaped,  and  was  found  in 
the  discharge  from  the  intestine  of  a  case  of  dysentery  in  man. 

7.  Chilodon  dentatum  (Dujardin,  1862). — The  Chilodonta  are 
somewhat  flattened  organisms  showing  a  distinct  convex  or  dorsal 
and  a  flat  ventral  surface,  the  latter  containing  the  cilia.  One  species, 
C,  dentatum,  was  found  in  the  feces  from  a  case  of  dysentery. 

8.  Chilodon  uncinatus  (Blochmann). — This  organism  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  C,  dentatum.  It  was  found  by  Manson  in  the  feces 
of  a  case  of  schistosomiasis. 
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9.  Uronema  caudatum  (Martini,  1910). — This  organism  is  rela- 
tively small,  measuring  from  30  to  43;*  by  II  to  IS/i.  It  is  bean  shaped, 
&nd  provided  with  cilia  all  over  the  body.  It  was  found  in  a  case  of 
bumau  dysentery  in  China. 

^Vith  the  exception  of  Balantidium  coli,  which  is  an  obligatory 
parasite,  either  of  man  or  animals,  and  which,  as  demonstrated  by 
Strong,  is  the  cause  of  a  distinct  type  of  dysentery  in  man,  the  other 
Ciliata  just  described  are,  as  a  rule,  saprozoltic  in  habit,  commonly 
found  free  in  nature,  and  seen  only  as  accidental  parasites  in  man. 
They  are,  therefore,  of  secondary  etiologic  importance  in  diseases  of  the 
•Qtestines.  The  fact  that  they  have  been  found  in  conjunction  with 
other  parasitic  diseases,  such  as  dysentery,  schistosomiasis,  etc.,  is 
Probably  an  indication  that  a  previous  change  in  the  chemistry  of 
the  intestine  is  essential  for  their  temporary  adaptation  to  exist  in 
*^«  intestinal  tract,  and  they  are  not,  therefore,  per  se,  true  parasites 
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CHAPTER  X 

C2JLAMYDOZOA— THE   ULTRAMICROSCOPIC  ORGANISMS 

AND  FILTERABLE  VIRUSES 

L  CHLAMYDOZOA  (Prowasek,  1909) 

History. — Life  History.  —  Classification.  —  Pathogenesis.  —  Parasitic  Forms 
X^ound  in  Man:  Neurorrhyctes  hydrophobise;  Cytoryctes  variolaB;  Cyclasterella 
s^^arlatinalis;  Trachoma  Bodies. 

The  Chlamydozoa  are  represented  by  a  collective  group  of  minute, 

protozoa-like  parasites,  commonly  known  as  "cell-inclusion  bodies," 

since  they  are  usually  found  intracellularly.    They  may,  however, 

occur  in  the  free  or  extracellular  state,  when  they  are  capable  of 

passing  through   bacteriologic   filters;   hence   the   name   "filterable 

virus"  is  also  applied  to  them. 

The  intracellular  organisms  produce  reactions  in  the  host  cell 
that  are  characterized  by  the  production  of  a  substance  that  envelops 
the  parasite  in  a  membrane  or  mantle  (hence  the  name,  chlamydozoa), 
thus  forming  a  cell  inclusion. 

Morphologically,  the  cell  inclusions  consist  of  minute  granules, 
0.5  to  l/i  in  diameter,  aggregated  into  oval,  round  or  irregular  bodies 
measuring  2  to  6/*.  Stained  by  the  Gi^msa  method,  they  appear  as 
purple  red  bodies,  inclosed  in  a  bluish  matrix — the  mantle — inside 
of  the  cell. 

History. — In  1907,  Prowazek  and  Halberstaedter  described  such 
cell  inclusions  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  conjunctiva  in  cases  of 
trachoma,  and  succeeded  in  inoculating  them  into  anthropoid  apes. 
T'heir  results  were  confirmed  by  Greef . 

Stargardt,  in  1908,  and  Schmeichler,  in  1909,  found  these  bodies 
^D  cases  of  conjunctivitis  neonatorum  (non-gonorrheal),  and  since 
that  time  "inclusion  blennorrhagia''  has  Ifeen  differentiated  from 
"gono-blennorrhea"  by  Linder. 

Among  other  inclusion  bodies  may  be  mentioned  those  of  epithe- 
liosis  desquamativa,  found  by  Leber  and  Prowazek;  those  of  swine 
pest,  found  by  Uhlenhuth;  those  of  sprue,  described  by  Castellani; 
and  likewise  those  of  small-pox,  scarlatina,  moUuscum  contagiosum 
and  hydrophobia  (Negri  bodies). 

Life  History. — In  their  simple  form,  the  cell  inclusions  consist  of 
nunute  masses  of  chromatin,  known  as  "elementary  bodies*^  (mero- 
zoites?).  Inside  of  the  cells,  the  elementary  body  grows  and  becomes 
the  "initial  body'^  (trophozoite?),  which  in  time  becomes  surrounded 
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by  a  mantle  and  constitutes  the  ''cell  inclusion"  (schizont?).  The 
cell  inclusions  undergo  fragmentation  into  a  number  of  '^  initial 
corpuscles/'  which,  by  simple  division,  give  rise  to  elementary  bodies, 
and  when  these  bodies  enter  a  new  cell  the  cycle  is  repeated. 

Certain  parasitic  organisms  found  in  pleuropneumonia  of  cattle 
and  in  diphtheria  of  birds,  and  regarded  as  Chlamydozoa,  do  not  form 
cell  inclusions,  but  remain  as  elementary  bodies.  In  these  bodies  the 
life  cycle  consists  in  simple  multiplication  by  fission,  thus  resembling 
bacteria. 

Classification. — The  Chlamydozoa  are.  divided  into  two  classes: 
I.  Chlamydozoa  vera  and  II.  Chlamydozoa  stronQyloplasmala, 
I.  Chlamydozoa  vera. — ^These  have  an  "elementary  body"  and  a 
"cell  inclusion"  stage.    They  are  divided  into  three  groups: 

1.  Cytorrhyctes  group,  the  members  of  which  cause  destruction  of 
the  parasitized  cells.  They  include  the  organisms  found  in  vaccinia, 
variola,  scarlatina,  and  hydrophobia. 

2.  Cytovikon(?)  group;  whose  members  cause  proliferation  of 
cells.  In  this  group  are  included  the  bodies  found  in  epitheliosis  des- 
quamativa  and  trachoma. 

3.  **Gelbsucht"  group,  which  includes  the  organism  found  in 
"Gelbsucht"  of  the  silkworm. 

II.  Chlamydozoa  strongylopla^mata. — These  are  organisms  that 
always  remain  as  "elementary  bodies."  In  this  group  belongs  the 
organism  found  in  pleuropneumonia  of  cattle  and  in  diphtheria  of 
birds,  etc.,  known  as  "Filterable  Viruses." 

Pathogenesis. — The  chlamydozoa  are  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
some  important  diseases  of  man,  such  as  smallpox,  vaccinia,  trachoma, 
hydrophobia,  scarlatina,  etc. 

PARASmC  FORMS  FOUND  IN  HAN 

1.  Neurorrhyctes  Hydrophobias  (Calkins  1907). — Neurorrhyctes 
hydrophobioBf  commonly  Imown  as  "Negri  bodies,"  were  discovered  by 
Negri  in  1903  in  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  brain,  especially  in  those  of 
the  cornu  ammonia  of  animals  suffering  from  hydrophobia.  The 
bodies  are  round  or  oval  in  shape,  and  from  1  to  23/*  in  length.  Some 
authorities  regard  these  bodies  as  cell  degeneration  products,  whereas 
others  maintain  that  they  are  true  parasites  (Fig.  96). 

Laboratory  Diagnosis, — Although  the  earlier  studies  were  made  on 
sections,  Williams  and  Lowden  devised  a  simpler  and  more  rapid 
means  of  diagnosis,  i.e.,  by  the  direct  method  of  making  stained  spread 
preparations  of  the  suspected  material.  The  technic  of  this  method 
is  as  follows: 

(1)  Place  a  bit  of  the  gray  matter  on  a  clean  slide;  apply  a  cover- 
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glBSS,  and  press  lightly  upon  it,  so  that  the  material  will  be  spread  in 
a  fine  layer. 

(2)  Slide  the  cover-glass  gently  along  the  slide,  thus  leaving  a  thin, 
even  spread  of  the  substance  on  the  slide. 

(3)  Dry  the  spread  in  the  air  or  by  the  aid  of  moderate  heat, 
l^olding  the  dide  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  flame. 

(4)  Stain  with  Giemsa  solution. 

Good  results  may  be  obtained  by  first  fixing  the  preparation  in 
equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether  for  two  minutes  and  then  staining 
with  diluted  borax-methylene-blue. 


Fio.  96. — Negri  bodies  in  spread  from  the  brain. 

When  stained  by  the  Giemsa  method,  the  parasite  appears  inside 
of  the  cell  as  a  bluish  stained  cytoplasm  and  a  chromatid  nucleus 
containing  a  central,  red-stained  body  (the  nucleolus?). 

Artificial  Culture, — Noguchi  claims  to  have  cultivated,  from  both 
"street"  and  "fixed"  virus,  very  minute  granular  and  dysmorphic, 
chromatoid  bodies,  which  he  regards  as  the  causative  agent  of  rabies. 
The  method  followed  was  similar  to  the  one  employed  by  him  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  spirocheta  of  relapsing  fever. 

Mode  of  Transmission, — Hydrophobia  is  a  common  disease  of 
dogs,  the  virus  being  present  in  the  saliva  of  infected  animals.  The 
virus  is  transmitted  from  animal  to  animal  by  the  act  of  biting.  Cer- 
tain animals,  such  as  cats,  rabbits,  etc.,  arc  susceptible  to  the  infection. 
Man  may  also  be  infected  as  the  result  of  being  bitten  by  an  infected 
ai^al,  or  the  virus  may  gain  entrance  through  abrasions  of  the  skin. 
It  is  believed  that,  as  in  tetanus,  the  virus  reaches  the  central  nervous 
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system  morL^  speedily  by  spreading  along  the  nerve-fibers,  than 
passing  through  the  circulation. 

2.  Cytorrhyctes  Vaxiols  (Guarnieri.  1892). — Guamieri  described 
peculiar  bodies  found  by  him  in  the  lesions  of  smallpox  and  in  those 
produced  by  vaccination.  Pfeiffer,  Clarke,  and  Wasielewski  confirmed 
Guarnieri's  observations,  and  Councilman,  Magrath,  and  Calkins 
published  a  full  account  of  the  life  history  of  this  parasite. 

Morphology. — -Whan  very  vounR,  the  Cytorrhyctes  variolte  is  seen 
in  the  epithelial  cells  as  a  verj-  small  chromatic  body,  measuring  about 
0.7*1.  In  older  forms  the  parasite  beromes  ameboid  and  may  attain 
a  length  of  about  3fi,  and  when  fully  formed,  up  to  from  10  to  14;*. 
In  this  stage  the  parasite  may  be  seen  to  be  made  up  of  a  cytoplasm 
and  a  nuclear  substance,  or  chromatin  granules  (also  called  "proti>- 
gonoplasm"  (Calkins),  distributed  in  minute  spheric  masses  through 
the  body,  and  lying  in  tiny  vesicles  that  are  liberated  when  the  host 
cell  disintegrates. 


lymph.      (SJi'sAlli/  modyfird  after  Neuman  and  Mauet.) 


Life  History.— As  early  B,s  1886  protozoa-like  bodies  were  observed 
by  Loeff  and  PfeifTer  in  the  lesions  of  smallpox.  In  1892  Guarnieri  ob- 
served similar  bodies  in  lesions  of  the  cornea  of  rabbits  inoculated  with 
vaccine  lymph.  These  "  vaccine  bodies,"  which  he  called  "Cyiorrhyctet 
vaccina,' '  were  formed  in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  epithelial  cells,  but  not  i] 
the  nucleus.  They  were  spheroid,  oval,  or  irregular  in  shape,  from  1 
to  8;(  in  diameter,  and  exhibited  ameboid  movements. 

Councilman,  in  1903,  claimed  to  have  observed  segmentat 
forms  of  these  vaccine  bodies  with  the  formation  of  small,  spore-like 
bodies  measuring  about  l/i.  This  observer  also  asserted  that  the 
presence  of  these  bodies  inside  of  the  nucleus  was  a  further  stage  in; 
the  life  history  of  the  parasito  of  smallpox.  He  believed  that  thesoj 
intranuclear  segments  were  derived  from  the  spore-like  bodies  that; 
have  penetrated  the  nucleus.  Calkins  regsirds  these  bodies  as  pro-, 
tozoa  belonging  to  the  rhizopods. 
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Our  present  knowledge  concerning  the  parasite  of  smallpox  is, 
therefore,  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  it  is  a  protozoa  belonging 
to  the  rhizopods;  that  it  is  found  in  the  epithelial  cells,  either  in  the 
cj'toplasm  or  in  the  nucleus,  and  that  it  reproduces  by  spore  formation. 
The  exact  nature  of  these  bodies,  however,  still  laeks  confirmation. 

Bacteria  are,  of  course,  present  in  all  the  lesions  of  smallpox, 
and  following  vaccination.  Although  they  may  not  have  any  specific 
etiologic  significance,  they  nevertheless  probably  play  an  important 
part  in  the  typical  manifestation  of  the  lesion. 

3.  Cyclasterella  scarlatinalis  (Mallory,  1904).— In  1904  Mallory 
cl«?spribed  small  round  or  elongated  bodies  which  he  found  in  the  epithe- 
lial cells  of  persons  suffering  from  scarlatina,  and  which  he  regarded  as 
t  hie  cause  of  the  disease. 

These  bodies  are  from  2  to  7/i  in  length,  stain  deeply  with  methylene- 

t>ItJe,  and  are  seen  in  association  with  radiate  bodies  composed  of  a 

central  nucleus  with  several  segments  radiating  from  it.     Although 

l*'«eM  and  Duval  confirmed  Mallory's  observations,  further  research  is 

aoressary  before  the  nature  of  these  bodies  can  definitely  be  determined. 

4.  Trachoma  Bodies.— In  1907  HalWrslaedter  and  Prowazek  and 

' ''"efT  described  certain  minute  bodies  found  in  the  epithelial  cells  of 

tile  conjunctiva  in  the  early  stage  of  trachoma.     These  trachoma  gran- 

**/^«  or  bodies  are  seen  as  minute  oval  or  coccoid  grains  of  variable  shape, 

grouped  into  masses  dose  to  the  nucleus,  and  surrounded  by  a  clear 

^^antle— hence  the  name,  Chlamyiiozoa,  which  has  been  applied  to  them. 

When  stained  by  the  Oiemsa  method  these  trachoma  bodies  take  on 

*   reddish  or  a  violet  color,  whereas  the  mantle  is  stained  blue.     They 

^^^   not  lake  the  Gram  stain.     After  some  time  these  granules  become 

^^s    abundant  and  may  disappear.     The  significance  and  nature  of 

^«<*se  trachoma  bodies  are  not  well  understood  at  the  present  time. 
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l^ialory. — MorpholoRv  aziil  .Slriicturc  — AniniHl  Inoculation, — Preparation  of 
^^^  Filtrate. — Culture. — Immunity. —  Ptttliogtnwtis. — Filtcroble  Viruupa  Peculiar 
V^  ^lan :  PoliomyelitJB;  Typhus  Fever. — Filterable  Viruses  Peculiar  to  Man  and 
^***»naU:  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease;  Pleuropneumonia  of  Cattle;  Hog  Cholera;  Fowl 
.—,*****;  CbickeQ  Sarcoma.  Filterable  Viruses  Peculiar  to  Planta;  Mosaic  Disease  of 
**V»iicco. — Conclusions. — Pseudoprotoioa. 

The  term  ultramicroscopic  organisms  is  applied  to  those  imperfectly 

,  **  «3wn  forms  of  life  whose  size  is  so  diminutive  as  to  render  them  invis- 

"■«5  under  the  microscope,  even  with  the  aid  of  optical  appliances,  and 

*'«>«'n  viewed  by  direct  illumination.     Of  these  minute  forms  of  life,  a 

^^v  probably  belong  to  Chlamydozoa  vera,  more  commonly  known  as 

^^ll  inclusions."     Theseiashasbeenslated  elsewhere,  may  be  regarded 

**  *  eollection  of  elementary  bodies  aggregated  in  a  specialized  form 
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inside  of  the  cell.  The  majority  of  them,  however,  probably  belong  to 
forms  that  will  always  remain  as  ''elementary  bodies,"  being  usually 
invisible  and  so  minute  as  to  be  capable  of  passing  through  bacterio- 
logic  filters  the  pores  of  which  are  too  small  to  permit  the  passage  of 
ordinary  bacteria. 

History. — The  existence  of  such  ultramicroscopic  forms  of  life  had 
been  suspected  for  many  y3ars,  but  this  suspicion  had  never  been  con- 
firmed until  Loeffler  and  Frosch  discovered,  in  1898,  that  the  virus  of 
''foot  and  mouth  disease"  of  cattle  would  pass  through  the  finest  porce- 
lain filter  and  also  that  this  filtrate,  when  inoculated  into  a  healthy  cow 
would  transmit  the  disease.  These  authors  proved  further  that  the 
filtrate  from  the  second  animal  would  transmit  the  disease  to  a  third, 
this  again  to  a  fourth,  and  so  on  indefinitely  throughout  a  series  of 
animals.  Frosch  and  Rivas,  in  1899,  obtained  identical  results  with 
"chicken  pest." 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  LoeflEler  and  Frosch,  Beijemick 
demonstrated  that  the  virus  of  the ''  mosaic  disease  "  of  the  tobacco  plant 
was  also  filterable.  Some  conception  of  the  research  work  done  along 
this  line  may  be  had  from  the  number  of  diseases,  about  thirty  in  all, 
now  known  to  be  due  to  these  ultramicroscopic  forms  of  life. 

The  terms  "filterable"  and  "ultramicroscopic"  are  often  used 
synonymously;  they  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  some  filterable 
viruses  cannot  be  rendered  visible  by  the  ordinary  microscopic  methods 
of  illumination  now  employed.  The  virus  of  "pleuropneumonia"  of 
cattle,  for  instance,  can  be  seen  by  direct  observation,  using  transmitted 
light,  under  a  magnification  of  1500  diameters. 

Morphology  and  Structure. — Since  our  range  of  vision  imder  the 
ordinary  microscope  is  limited  to  0.2  to  0.1 /*,  and  since  the  morphology 
of  microscopic  objects  can  be  made  out  only  indirectly  with  the  aid  of 
photographic  plates,  the  possibility  of  studying  these  ultramicroscopic 
organisms  by  the  direct  method  appears  to  be  hopeless.  Many 
improvements  in  optical  instruments  have  been  made  within  recent 
years,  with  the  result  that  the  ultramicroscope,  or  dark-field  illumi- 
nation, is  now  used  extensively  in  laboratories.  The  principle  of  dark- 
field  illumination  is  basad  on  the  fact  that  the  rays  of  Ught  are  applied 
to  the  object  in  a  direction  horizontal  to  the  long  axis  of  the  scope. 
By  this  method  the  object  appears  as  a  luminous  point  in  the  dark 
field,  just  as  particles  of  dust  are  clearly  seen  in  a  sunbeam  in  an  other- 
wise dark  chamber.  The  delicacy  of  the  adjustment  is  such  that  mi- 
nute particles,  scarcely  larger  than  a  protein  molecule,  can  be  detected, 
and  repeated  distillation  in  a  silver  vessel  is  required  to  obtain  water 
that  is  free  from  particles  that  reflect  light.  This  form  of  iUumination 
is,  therefore,  of  material  advantage  to  us  in  our  daily  routine,  for  by  its 
aid  the  larger  ultramicroscopic  organisms  may  be  seen  as  minute  bright 
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objects.  They  are  not  always,  however,  distinguishable  from  the 
inert  particles  of  matter  that  are  present  in  the  Uquids  available  for 
study. 

Animal  Inoculation*-— Since  these  minute  organisms  cannot  be 
rendered  visible  either  with  the  microscope  or  by  dark-field  illumi- 
nation, our  studies  must  be  based  on  the  effects  of  filtrates  when  inoc- 
ulated into  susceptible  animals.  This  method,  while  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  may  nevertheless  show  the  infectiousness  and  virulence 
of  a  virus.  As  in  the  case  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  the  method  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  means  for  determining  the  etiologic  factors 
in  any  disease. 

A  disadvantage  in  the  inoculation  of  the  filtrate  is  that,  if  the  filtrate 
is  of  low  virulence  and  of  questionable  transmissibility,  as  is  the  case 
with  some  pathogenic  bacteria,  the  results  are  apt  to  be  atypical, 
irregular,  unsatisfactory,  or  negative.  Another  disadvantage  Ues  in 
the  fact  that  for  the  typical  manifestation  of  the  disease  a  S3rmbiotic 
relation  must  probably  exist  between  the  ultramicroscopic  organism 
and  some  bacterium,  either  the  one  or  the  other  acting  as  the  etiologic, 
inredisposing,  or  concomitant  factor,  as  the  case  may  be.  By  means  of 
filtration  the  bacteria  are  removed,  which  perhaps  explains  the  failure 
to  reproduce  a  typical  manifestation  of  the  disease  in  certain  cases. 
As  an  illustration,  hog  cholera  may  be  taken :  B.  suipestifer  was  origin- 
ally regarded  as  the  sole  agent  of  the  disease.  It  is  now  believed  that 
the  real  cause  is  a  filterable  virus,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  bacillus 
in  question  is  concerned  merely  with  certain  manifestations  of  the 
disease,  such  as  ulceration  of  the  intestine,  etc.  It  is  probable  that 
such  sjrmbiotic  relations  may  also  exist  in  yellow  fever,  the  virus  of 
which  is  responsible  for  the  production  of  the  early  symptoms,  whereas 
a  secondary  infection  is  the  cause  of  the  pronounced  morbid  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  later  phase  of  the  disease  (Smith,  A.  J.) .  The  fact 
that  after  the  third  day  of  the  disease  mosquitos  are  no  longer  infected 
would  tend  to  support  this  view.  Finally,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  neglect  to  study  these  symbiotic  relations  in  certain  diseases  may 
explain  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  typhus  fever, 
dengue,  beri-beri,  pellagra,  measles,  scarlatina,  etc. 

Preparation  of  the  Filtrate, — The  method  for  preparing  the  filtrate 
consists  in  grinding  the  material  to  be  examined — either  an  organ  or 
a  tissue — in  a  clean  sterile  mortar  with  a  small  quantity  of  clean  sterile 
sand,  after  which  it  is  suspended  in  a  given  amount  of  salt  solution, 
and  filtered  through  a  Berkefeld  or  Chamberland  filter.  If  the  ma- 
terial to  be  examined  is  blood,  then  it  should  be  allowed  to  coagulate, 
and  the  senma  separated  and  filtered.  All  the  apparatus  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  filtrate  should  previously  be  cleaned  and  sterilized, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  contamination  of  the  filtrate 
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in  subsequent  manipulations.  A&  a  preliminary  precaution  it  is 
recommended  that  the  filtrate  be  first  inoculated  into  ordinary  culture- 
media  and  incubated  at  37®  C.  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours, 
under  both  aerobic  and  anaerobic  conditions,  in  order  to  confirm  the 
absence  of  bacteria  from  the  filtrate. 

Culture. — The  virus  of  "pleuropneumonia"  of  cattle  is  visible, 
and  appears  as  a  very  minute,  spirocheta-like  organism.  It  has  been 
cultivated  artificially. 

The  virus  of  fowl  pest,  fowl  diphtheria,  epithelioma  contagiosum, 
Novy's  rat  disease,  and  poliomyelitis  has  also  been  cultivated.  These 
organisms  are,  however,  invisible,  and  their  cultivation  is  marked  by 
the  fact  that  the  subcultures  are  infective  within  reasonable  limits  of 
dilutions  of  the  original. 

Immunity. — It  is  characteristic  of  most  of  these  filterable  viruses 
that  they  confer  a  permanent  immunity  after  the  attack  of  the  disease 
as  is  the  case  with  yellow  fever,  typhus  fever,  scarlatina,  etc. 

Pathogenesis. — Among  the  diseases  due  to- filterable  viruses  known 
at  present,  the  greater  number  are  peculiar  to  the  lower  animals; 
the  next  greater  number  are  peculiar  to  man ;  then  follow  those  com- 
mon to  man  and  the  lower  animals,  and  finally  those  peculiar  to 
plants,  of  which  only  one  variety,  the  "mosaic  disease*'  of  the  tobacco 
plant,  is  known.  Some  of  the  most  important  and  best  known  of  these 
diseases  are  described  below. 

FU.TERABLE  VIRUSES  PECULIAR  TO  MAN 

1.  Yellow  Fever. — Yellow  fever  is  an  acute  febrile  infectious 
disease,  characterized  by  marked  blood  destruction,  jaundice  and 
profound  fatty  changes  of  the  internal  organs,  especially  the  liver. 
It  is  common  in  tropical  America,  especially  in  the  West  Indies  and 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Transmission. — The  virus  is  transmitted  by  a  mosquito,  Ste^omyia 
(Aedes)  calopus.  In  order  to  convey  the  infection  the  insect  must  bite 
the  patient  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  disease,  and  an  interval 
of  twelve  days  is  required  for  the  infected  mosquito  to  transmit  the 
disease  to  man. 

The  Virus. — The  virus  passes  through  the  Berkefeld  and  the  Cham- 
berland  filter  B.  It  is  destroyed  at  55°  C.  in  ten  minutes,  and  in  forty- 
eight  hours  when  exposed  to  the  air  at  room  temperature. 

Noguchi  and  Pareja  claim  to  have  found  a  flagellate  in  the  blood 
of  yellow  fever  patients. 

2.  Molluscum  Contagiosum. — Molluscum  contagiosum  is  a  local 
and  infectious  epithelial  tumor  of  the  skin,  having  a  central  colloid 
degeniM'ation,   hence   the   name  ''molluscum  bodies''  has  also  been 
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applied  to  the  condition.     The  tumor  can  be  squeezed  out  as  a  small, 
hArd,  white  mass. 

Transmission. — The  virus  is  transmitted  by  contact,  probably 
thi^ugh  an  abrasion  or  a  wound. 

3.  Trachoma. — Trachoma  is  a  chronic  follicular  inflammation  of 
of  the  conjunctiva. 

Transmission. — The  disease  is  transmitted  by  contact  with  dis- 
ebBrges  from  similarly  diseased  con junctivse.  Monkeys  are  susceptible 
to  the  infection. 

The  Virus. — The  virus  passes  through  a  Berkefeld  filter.  The 
Koch- Weeks'  bacillus  is  conmionly  found  in  the  lesion,  and  for  some 
time  was  regarded  as  its  cause.  It  is  possible  that  this  bacterium  bears 
a  symbiotic  relation  to  the  infection. 

4.  Poliomyelitis. — Poliomyelitis,    or   ** infantile  paralysis,''  is  an 
infectious  disease,  especially  of  children.     It  is  characterized  by  fever, 
lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  rapid  atrophic  paralysis  of 
the  voluntary  muscles. 

The  Virus. — The  virus  is  found  chiefly  in  the  central  nervous 
system.  It  passes  through  the  Berkefeld  and  Chamberland  filters, 
and  is  inoculable  in  monkeys.  The  virus  is  destroyed  in  thirty  min- 
utes by  a  temperature  of  45®  to  50®  C.  and  is  easily  destroyed  by 
antiseptics. 

5.  Tophus  Fever. — Typhus  fever  is  an  acute  infectious  disease 
characterized  by  fever,  skin  eruption,  and  marked  prostration. 

Transnussion. — The  virus  is  said  to  be  transmitted  by  the  body 
louse,  Pediculus  vestimenii. 

The  Virus. — The  virus  is  usually  found  in  the  blood.  It  passes 
through  a  Berkefeld  filter,  and  is  inoculable  in  monkeys.  It  is  de- 
stroyed at  52®  C. 

FILTERABLE  VIRUSES  PECULIAR  TO  MAN  AND  ANIMALS 

"Foot  and  Mouth  Disease." — Foot  and  mouth  disease  is  an  acute 
infectious  disease  of  cattle  communicable  to  man.  It  is  characterized 
by  high  fever  and  the  eruption  of  vesicles  in  the  mouth  and  on  the  foot. 

Transmission. — The  virus  is  transmitted  by  contact. 

The  Virus. — The  virus  passes  through  the  coarser  porcelain  filters 
and  is  destroyed  at  50°  C.  in  ten  minutes. 

Hydrophobia  and  variola  are  also  peculiar  to  man  and  animals. 
Both  have  been  described  already.    (See  Chlamydozoa,  pages  214-217.) 

FILTERABLE  VIRUSES  PECULIAR  TO  ANIMALS 

1.  Pleuropnetunonia  of  Cattle. — Pleuropneumonia  or  peri- 
pneumonia of  cattle  is  an  acute  infectious  disease,  characterized  by 
inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  lung.     The  mortality  it^  high. 
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Transmission. — The  virus  is  transmitted  by  contact  with  the  dis- 
charge from  the  limg. 

The  Virus. — The  virus  is  found  in  the  tissue  affected.  It  passes 
through  a  Chamberland  fQter  F,  and  is  destroyed  at  58^  C.  It  has 
been  cultivated  artificially,  and  can  be  seen  with  the  microscope  under 
a  magnification  of  1500  diameters  as  a  pleomorphic  spira  or  coccoid 
body. 

2.  Hog  Cholera. — Hog  cholera  is  an  acute  contagious  disease  of  the 
hog,  characterized  by  fever,  diarrhea,  submucous  and  subcutaneous  cap- 
illary hemorrhages,  rapid  emaciation,  and  ulcerations  of  the  intestine. 

Transmission.— The  virus  is  transmitted  by  contact. 

The  Virus. — The  virus  is  found  in  the  blood;  it  passes  through 
Chamberland  filter  F  and  B,  and  is  destroyed  at  60®  to  70®  C.  in  one 
hour. 

In  association  with  the  infection,  BaciUus  suipestifer  is  found  in 
the  lesion.  For  years  this  organism  was  considered  the  sole  cause  of 
hog  cholera,  but  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  secondary  source  of  infection. 
It  is  probable  that  this  bacillus  bears  an  important  symbiotic  relation 
to  the  disease. 

3.  Fowl  Pest. — ^Fowl  pest  is  a  disease  of  chickens,  pheasants, 
and  sparrows.  It  is  characterized  by  a  bloody  diarrhea  and  a  high 
mortality. 

Transmission. — The  virus  is  transmitted  through  the  feces  and 
nasal  secretions  of  infected  birds. 

The  Virus. — The  virus  invades  the  entire  body — ^internal  organs, 
nervous  system,  the  blood,  etc.  It  is  filterable  through  a  Chamberland 
filter,  and  is  destroyed  at  55®  to  60®  C.  in  thirty  minutes.  Cell  in- 
clusions, found  in  the  brain  and  measiuing  1  to  1.5m,  have  been 
described. 

4.  Chicken  Sarcoma.— Chicken  sarcoma  is  a  malignant  growth 
resembling  a  spindle-cell  sarcoma. 

Transmission. — The  tumor  is  transmitted  to  one  strain  of  fowl  only. 

The  Virus. — The  virus  passes  through  a  Berkefdd  filter  and  is 
destroyed  at  50®  to  55°  C.  in  fifteen  minutes. 

In  order  to  transmit  the  disease  the  filtrate  must  be  introduced 
well  within  the  tissue,  and  apparently  the  part  to  be  inoculated  should 
previously  be  traumatized  in  order  to  secure  a  positive  result.  In 
this  respect  the  virus  of  chicken  sarcoma  resembles  the  spore  of  the 
tetanus  bacillus. 

Fn.TERABLE  VIRUSES  PECULIAR  TO  PLANTS 

Mosaic  Disease  of  Tobacco. — The  mosaic  disease  of  tobacco  plant 
is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  peculiar  patches  on  the  leaves, 
that  somewhat  resemble  mosaic  work  in  arrangement  and  distribution. 
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X'ransmission. — The  disease  is  transmitted  by  contact  or  through 

the  air. 

T'he  Virus. — The  virus  is  found  in  the  lesion,  and  is  very  resistant 
to  drying  and  heat.  It  requires  a  temperature  of  70**  to  80**  C.  or 
two  years  at  room  temperature  to  be  destroyed,  and  resists  the  action 
of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  for  ten  minutes. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  is  a  r^um£  as  to  the  most  saUent  biologic  features  of 
ibe  iiltramicroscopic  organisms  or  filterable  viruses: 

1.  One  group  of  organisms,  such  as  yellow  fever,  typhus  fever, 

and   perhaps  poliomyelitis,  commonly  regarded  as  blood  diseases, 

require  an  intermediate  host — a  biting  insect — ^for  their  transmission. 

This  suggests  that  these  viruses  are  probably  protozoan  in  nature. 

Ajiother  group  is  transmitted  by  contact  (pleuropeneumonia,  fowl 

pest,  etc.)  or  through  abrasions  in  the  skin  (hydrophobia,  mollusciun 

contagiosum,  chicken  sarcoma,  etc.) .    These  may  or  may  not  be  proto- 

loan  in  nature. 

2.  Cultures  in  vitro  have  been  grown  successfully  only  in  the  case 
of  pleuropneiunonia  of  cattle,  fowl  pest,  and  poUomyeUtis  (Flexner  and 
Noguchi). 

3.  With  the  exception  of  the  virus  of  mosaic  diseases  of  the  tobacco 
plant,  the  other  viruses  are  destroyed  at  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  bacteria. 

4.  As  to  the  after-effect  of  the  diseases  produced  by  these  minute 
organisms,  it  may  be  said  that  in  most  instances  immunity  is  complete 
and  of  long  duration.  This  is  true  of  such  diseases  as  yellow  fever, 
smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  typhus  fever,  etc.,  in  which  a  second  infection 
\&  the  exception,  but  passive  immunity  as  a  rule,  has  not  been  obtained. 

5.  Finally  it  is  probable  that  when  the  nature  of  these  ultramicro- 
scopic  organisms  is  better  understood,  our  conception  of  living  matter 
will  be  changed,  and  we  shall  cease  to  differentiate  between  animal 
and  plant  forms. 

Since  these  organisms  are  so  minute  as  to  be  capable  of  passing 
through  the  finest  filter,  and  since  they  cannot  be  precipitated  even 
by  centrifugalization  with  the  most  powerful  machine,  it  would  seem 
that  some  of  their  properties  must  be  due  to  the  very  minuteness, 
and  as  in  the  case  of  colloidal  substances  or  the  enzymes,  their  action 
Daay  be  regarded  as  a  physical  phenomenon. 

PSEUDOPROTOZOA 

It  is  often  difficult,  in  prepared  sections,  to  determine  with 
certainty  the  nature  of  certain  objects  or  bodies  that  bear  a  close 
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resemblance  to  the  protozoa.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  observa- 
tions be  made  upon  fresh  material  and  upon  preserved  material  at 
the  same  time. 

Instances  have  been  known  in  which  the  product  of  cell  degenera- 
tion or  the  degenerated  cells  themselves  have  been  mistaken  for  para- 
sites. In  the  cells  of  metazoa  peculiar  forms  are  not  uncommonly 
seen  that  are  easily  mistaken  for  protozoa;  this  is  true  particularly  of 
amebas  and  sporozoa.  Literature  is  replete  with  descriptions  of  many 
protozoa-like  bodies  that  were  observed  in  cases  of  pernicious  anemia, 
various  skin  diseases,  numerous  diseases  of  the  lower  animals,  tumors, 
etc.  There  is  not,  however,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  true  microorgan- 
ismal  nature  of  these  bodies  to  enable  them  to  be  classed  among  the 
protozoa. 
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PART  III 
METAZOA 


CHAPTER  XI 
GEJSTERAL    CONSIDERATION    OF    METAZOAN    PARASITES 

l^OTphology  and  Structure. — ^Life  History. — Habitat. — Erratic  Parasites. — 
Mecliajusm  of  Transmission. — Pathogenesis. — Effect  of  the  Parasite  Upon  the 
Host-- — Prophylaxis. — Termination  of  Parasitic  Infestation. — Classification. 

A  metazoan  is  a  multicellular  animal,  either  free  living  or  parasitic 
itt  liabit.  It  is  characterized  by  a  cell  differentiation  of  the  soma  and 
<livision  of  labor.  In  the  course  of  their  development  all  metazoa 
^ttidergo  metamorphosis  more  or  less  complete  and  which  consists  in 
*^^  primary  segmentation  of  a  true  egg  or  ovum,  and  the  subsequent 
passage  through  an  embryonic  development  in  which  at  least  two  dis- 
^ct  germinal  layers  are  differentiated.  With  the  exception  of  the 
^^^stodes  and  a  few  other  parasitic  species,  also  the  extremely  modified 
'orxns  of  males,  all  metazoa  have  a  permanent  digestive  tract  and  a 
8exnal  differentiation  is  the  rule.  Parasitic  metazoa  may  be  ectopara- 
sites (for  example,  many  species  of  insects)  or  endoparasites  (many 
vermes). 

Itforphology  and  Structure. — All  metazoan  parasites  have  a  dis- 
^*^ct  and  constant  shape.  This  is  either  flat  (trematodes  and  cestodes) 
^^  cylindrie  (nematodes).  The  body  is  differentiated  into  an  anterior 
^^  cephaUc  and  a  posterior  or  caudal  end,  and  it-  exhibits  a  distinct 
^^^'^iiiiietry.  Structurally,  most  metazoan  parasites  are  provided  with 
^^tinct  organs  of  reproduction,  digestion,  respiration,  and  circulation, 
^^d  they  possess  a  more  or  less  specialized  nervous  system. 

Life  EQstory. — Metazoan  parasites  have  a  complicated  life  his- 
7^^.     Most  of  them  have  an  indirect  development  and  require  an 
^termediate  nost,  in  which  they  undergo  profound  changes  and  meta- 
^^I'phoses  prior  to  their  successful  entrance  and  maintenance  in  a 
^^w  host.     Others  have  a  direct  development  and  require  only  one 
^^st.    An  alternation  of  generation  is  the  rule,  and  the  intermediate 
^OBt  may  be  an  invertebrate  (trematodes  and  some  nematodes)  or  a 
'^^rtebrate  (cestodes  and  some  nematodes).     Parasitic  metazoa  may 
^  ectoparasites,  as,  for  example,  most  of  the  insects;  or  endoparasites, 
^>  for  example,  the  cestodes,  trematodes,  etc.     They  may  be  tem- 
porary parasites  (mosquitos),  periodic  parasites  (ticks),  or  permanent 
parasites  (lice,  worms,  etc.). 
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Habitat.— In  general,  the  parasitic  metazoa  in  man  are  divided  into 
two  classes — ectoparasites  and  endoparasites.  The  ectoparasites 
inhabit  the  surface  of  the  body  or  the  easily  accessible  normal  cavities, 
such  as  the  nose,  earj  and  mouth.  The  endoparasites  inhabit  the  inter- 
nal cavities,  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  the  internal  organs,  or  the  blood. 
Generally  speaking,  every  parasite  develops  by  preference  in  certain 
organs  or  tissues  of  the  body,  or  may  become  attached  to  certain 
regions  of  the  intestine;  thus  Ankylostoma  and  Trichinella  live  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  whereas  Trichocephalus  inhabits 
the  cecum.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  chance,  but  is  dependent  on  the 
physicoc hemic al  condition  of  the  part,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  failure  of  the  organism  to  reach  the  part,  or  its  experimental 
transplantation  to  another  region,  usually  results  in  death  of  the 
parasite. 

Erratic  Parasites. — The  term  erratic  is  applied  to  those  parasites 
that,  under  certain  conditions,  may  be  found  in  abnormal  localities; 
thus  Fasciola  hepatica  may  be  found  in  the  lung;  Paragonimus  wester- 
manii,  in  the  liver;  Ascaris,  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  etc.;  but  any 
parasite  may  become  erratic  when  the  physico chemical  condition  of 
the  part  of  the  body  involved  is  so  altered  as  to  furnish  a  favorable 
medium  for  its  development  in  other  localities;  this  usually  occurs  in 
cases  of  pronounced  infestation  or  when  complicated  with  other 
diseases. 

Mechanism  of  Transmission. — For  transmission  to  another  animal 
those  metazoan  parasites  having  an  indirect  development  require  an 
intermediate  host;  this  may  be  either  an  invertebrate  (Filaria  and 
Trematoda)  or  a  vertebrate  (Trichinella  and  Cestoda).  In  metazos 
having  a  direct  development  the  transmission  is  direct  (as  is  the  case  in 
many  nematodes).  In  either  case  the  parasite  usually  undergoes  pre- 
paratory changes  or  metamorphosisoutside  of  the  host.  These  prepara- 
tory changes  may  consist  merely  in  the  development  of  a  larva  inside 
of  the  egg  (Ascaris,  Trichocephalus),  of  a  free  larva  (Ankylostoma), 
or  of  an  oncosphere  or  encysted  larva  (cestodes),  or  the  parasite  may 
undergo  profound  metamorphosis  (trematodes).  In  general,  all  thick- 
shelled  egg  nematodes  are  transmitted  in  the  larva  egg  stage  (Ascaris, 
Trichocephalus) ;  all  thin-shelled  eggs  are  transmitted  in  the  free  larval 
stage  (Ankylostoma),  and  filarias  in  the  larval  stage,  as  found  in  the 
invertebrate  host;  all  cestodes  are  transmitted  to  man  either  in  the 
oncosphere  (Tenia  echinococcua)  or  bladder-worm  stage  {7*.  mlinata), 
and  all  trematodes  in  the  free  encysted  larval  stage.  Moat  insects 
are  ectoparasites  and  are  transmitted  directly  in  either  the  larval  or 
the  adult  stage. 

Pathogenesis. — -The  metazoan  parasites  are  the  cause  of  important 
diseases  in  man,  such  as  filariasis,  trichiniasis,  etc.     As  a  rule,  these 
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diseases  are  marked  by  slow  onset,  run  a  chronic  course,  and  have  an 
iincertain  termination.    The  mere  presence  of  the  parasite  is  often 
of  no  especial  consequence  to  the  host  unless  it  is  lodged  in  a  vital 
organ,  in  which  case  the  mechanical  action  of  the  parasite  may  prove 
fatal;  e.g,  (Cyaticercus  cerebralis).     In  other  instances  the  parasite  may 
be  the  source  of  chronic  irritation  or  inflammation,  leading  to  destruc- 
tion of  tissue  and  ulceration,  which  in  turn  predispose  to  bacterial 
infection  and  not  uncommonly  are  the  source  of  grave  complications. 
Few  insects  may  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  diseases  of  man  (Pediculus, 
Sarcoptes,  etc.),  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  insects  are 
transmitters  of  important  diseases. 

Effect  of  the  Parasite  Upon  the  Host. — The  effect  of  metazoan 
parasites  upon  the  host  is  dependent  upon  many  factors,  such  as  the 
species  of  parasite;  the  number  present;  their  location  and  migra- 
tion; abstraction  of  food;  production  of  toxin;  condition  of  the  host, 
and  complications,  with  especial  reference  to  bacterial  infection. 

Although  certain  organisms,  as,  for  example,  Filaria,  Ascaris,  and 
other  intestinal  parasites,  may  exist  in  the  host  without  producing  any 
apparent  ill  effects,  beyond  a  moderate  degree  of  anemia  and  eosino- 
philia,  others,  such  as  Ankylostoma,  usually  produce  severe  anemia 
and  other  grave  disturbances. 

The  location  of  the  parasite  plays  an  important  part  in  parasitic 
disease;  thus  ascarides  in  the  intestine  are  relatively  harmless,  but 
when  lodged  in  the  pancreatic  duct,  gall-bladder,  or  appendix,  etc.  they 
may  give  rise  to  grave  symptoms,  and  cysticercus  in  the  brain  usu- 
ally proves  fatal. 

In  their  migration,  the  Ankylostoma  larvae  on  entering  the  skin 
produce  dermatitis  (coolie  itch),  and  may  be  a  source  of  bacterial 
infection.  The  penetration  of  the  intestinal  mucosa  by  the  larvae  of 
Trichinella  is  the  source  of  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  and  their 
wandering  through  the  body,  previous  to  becoming  encysted  in  the 
muscle,  is  probably  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  the  subsequent 
acute  symptoms  of  trichiniasis. 

The  quantity  of  food  appropriated  by  the  parasites  is  undoubtedly 
an  important  factor,  especially  in  children  during  the  period  of  active 
growth.  Leuckart  has  determined  that  Dibothricephalus  lalus  gives 
off  proglottides  to  the  weight  of  140  grams  in  one  year;  Tenia  saginatay 
550  grams,  and  Ascaris  lumbricoides,  42  grams  of  eggs  in  the  same 
period.  Undoubtedly  a  large  amount  of  food  material  is  consumed 
to  sustain  this  growth,  and  this  perhaps  explains  the  voracious  appe- 
tite sometimes  manifested  by  the  patient  in  some  parasitic  infestations. 
The  condition  of  the  host  is  another  important  factor  in  parasitic 
diseases,  for  although  ascarides  may  be  relatively  harmless  in  a  healthy 

• 

intestine,  when  enteritis  and  ulceration  are  present  they  may  produce 
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perforation  and  peritonitis.  Any  disease  that  diminishes  the  natural 
resisting  power  of  the  organism  tends  to  aggravate  a  parasitic 
infestation. 

The  effect  of  toxins  liberated  by  the  parasite  upon  the  host,  as  a 
rule,  is  of  secondary  importance. 

As  has  been  stated,  bacterial  infection  plays  a  very  important  rAle 
in  parasitic  disease;  thus  Trichocephalus  and  Ascaris  may  predispoee 
to  appendicitis.  The  fevers  often  found  in  cases  of  uncinariasis^ 
schistosomiasis,  paragonomiasis,  etc.,  are  probably  caused  by  bacteria 
entering  the  body  through  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  parasite,  which 
not  uncommonly  are  the  source  of  fatal  complications. 

Prophylaxis. — For  the  prevention  of  metazoan  infestation  it  is 
essential  that  the  hygienist  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  life  history 
and  mode  of  transmission  of  the  parasites.  Most  organisms  are  intro* 
duced  into  the  system  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  with  the  food  or 
drinking  water.  Consequently  the  proper  cooking  of  meats  and  vege- 
tables; the  boiling  of  suspected  water;  the  purification  of  the  water 
supply  of  a  community  and  the  proper  cooking  of  food  in  general, 
should  receive  first  consideration.  In  this  way  a  large  number  of  the 
parasitic  infections — as  by  the  nematodes,  the  trematodes,  and  the 
cestodes — can  be  avoided.  For  the  prevention  of  the  development 
of  such  parasitic  nematodes  as  Filaria,  which  is  transmitted  by  the 
mosquito,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  bite  of  this  insect.  In  the 
prophylaxis  of  uncinariasis  it  is  of  great  importance  properly  to  dis- 
infect the  soil,  stagnant  water,  and  excreta  in  mining  districts,  and  to 
see  that  the  hands  are  thoroughly  washed  before  meals.  As  the  Anky- 
lostoma  larvae  also  penetrate  the  skin,  the  wearing  of  proper  shoes 
a,nd  gloves  is  to  be  recommended.  A  general  education  of  the  laity 
as  to  the  principles  of  hygiene  in  general,  and  of  personal  hygiene  in 
particular,  is  a  valuable  aid  in  preventing  the  development  of  parasitic 
diseases  and  considerably  facilitates  the  difficult  task  of  the  hygienist. 

The  parasitologist  should  bear  in  mind  that  an  individual  infested 
with  some  parasite  in  which  a  positive  diagnosis  has  been  made  is  less 
dangerous  to  the  community  than  is  the  apparently  healthy  person, 
who  exhibits  no  clinical  manifestations  of  the  disease,  since  these 
ambulatory  rases  are  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  hygienic  and  prophy- 
lactic regulation.  Insects,  which  are  the  carriers  of  important  dis- 
eases in  man  should  be  destroyed  in  either  the  larva  or  the  adult  stage, 
and  screening  of  the  house  should  not  be  neglected. 

Termination  of  Parasitic  Infestation. — As  has  been  stated  in 
Chapter  II,  a  parasite  may  disappear  from  the  host  in  one  of  three 
ways:  by  medication,  by  spontaneous  expulsion,  or  by  actual  death 
of  the  parasite.  Spontaneous  expulsion  of  those  parasites  directly  or 
indirectly  exposed  to  outside  influences  is  not  uncommonly  seen  in  the 
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course  of  infectious  fevers.  Thus  ascarides,  tapeworms,  and  other 
intestinal  parasites  are  often  passed  with  the  stools  in  the  course  of  an 
acute  attack  of  infectious  fevers,  such  as  measles,  scarlatina,  typhoid, 
smallpox,  or  even  during  the  febrile  period  following  vaccination. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  infectious  disease  in 
question  (smallpox,  typhoid,  etc.)  has  any  specific  antagonistic  action 
on  the  parasite,  but  rather  to  the  increase  in  the  body  temperature  to 
103°  F.,  or  higher.  The  abnormal  temperature,  to  which  the  parasite* 
is  unaccustomed,  probably  leads  it  to  detach  itself  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestine,  and  it  is  finally  expelled  by  the  intestinal 
peristalsis. 

The  natural  death  of  a  parasite  probably  occurs  much  earlier  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Thus,  it  is  known  that  the  male  Trichinella 
lives  only  a  few  weeks  and  the  females  not  over  three  months.  Judg- 
ing by  the  rarity  of  ascarides  in  children  over  ten  years  of  age,  as 
compared  with  those  who  are  younger,  the  life  of  Ascaris  lumbricaides 
is  probably  not  over  from  four  to  six  years,  and  that  of  Ascaria  canis 
in  dogs  is  probably  less.  The  life  of  the  hookworm  has  been  calcu- 
lated to  be  about  six  years.  The  writer  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  in  Philadelphia  a  patient  infested  for  the  last  five  years 
with  Schistosoma  japonicum  and  another  infested  with  Filaria  ha, 
both  patients  having  returned  from  a  missionary  trip  to  the  Orient, 
where  the  disease  was  contracted.  These  patients  have  improved 
steadily  to  a  point  where  the  microfilaria  have  become  less  and  less 
numerous  in  the  blood  of  the  one  patient,  and  the  eggs  of  the  Schis- 
tosoma have  almost  disappeared  from  the  feces  of  the  other.  This 
would  point  to  the  fact  that  the  life  of  these  two  parasites  is  probably 
less,  and  perhaps  not  more,  than  six  or  ten  years.  Concerning  Filaria 
hancrofti,  microfilaria  were  found  six  years  ago  in  the  blood  of  a  young 
Porto  Rican.  This  patient  has  been  a  student  in  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  last  four  years,  and  consequently 
here  in  the  North  has  not  been  exposed  to  reinfection.  When  seen 
by  the  writer,  after  this  time,  the  patient  was  suffering  from  lymphan- 
gitis of  the  left  leg,  but  in  spite  of  repeated  examinations  of  the  blood, 
made  at  different  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  no  microfilaria  were 
found.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  either  that  the  adult  females 
had  died,  or  that,  if  still  alive,  they  were  in  the  last  stages  of  their 
existence,  reproducing  but  few  microfilarisB — too  few  in  number  to  be 
detected  in  the  peripheral  blood.  This  would  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  life  of  Filaria  bancrofti  is  not  much  over  six  and  perhaps  less  than 
ten  years. 

The  disappearance  of  the  parasite  from  the  body,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  other  symptoms  due  to  complications,  will 
^  disappear.    Thus,  in  elephantiasis,  microfilaria  are  often  absent 
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from  the  blood.     This  is  true  also  of  chronic  cellulitis  and  fibrous 
adenitis  in  chronic  lilariasis. 

Classification. — The  metazoan  parasites  of  man  may  be  arranged 
in  the  following  groups : 

1.  Platyhelminthes. 

2.  Nemathelminthes. 

3.  Annulata. 

4.  Arthropoda. 

X.  The  Platyhelminthes.— -The  Platyhelminthes  are  flat  worms, 
bilaterally  symmetric.  The  body  is  oval  or  leaf  shaped,  or  tape  like, 
and  has  no  true  celomie  cavity.  The  surface  may  be  covered  with  a 
ciliated  epithelium,  as  in  free-living  Turbellaria,  or  with  a  cuticle,  as 
in  Trematoda  and  Cestoda.  The  alimentary  canal  may  be  entirely 
absent  (Ceatoda)  or  incomplete,  consisting  only  of  mouth  and  a  forked 
intestine,  without  an  anal  aperture,  commonly  called  cecum  (Trema- 
toda). The  excretory  system  consists  of  a  bilateral  nephridium  sys- 
tem, which  begins  in  the  flame  cells,  i.e.,  ameboid  cells  provided  with  a 
lash  of  cilia,  and  continued  by  a  series  of  fine  channels  or  capillaries 
that  anastomose  to  form  two  lateral  canals,  ending  posteriorly  either 
in  a  common  dttet  (Trematoda)  or  in  two  excretory  ducts.  The  nerv- 
ous system  consists  of  two  cerebral  ganglia  and  nerves. 

The  Platyhelminthes  are  all  hermaphroditic,  with  the  exception 
of  Schistosoma  in  which  the  sexes  are  separate.  The  ova  are  generated 
in  the  ovary,  near  which  they  are  fertilized,  and  receive  food  (yolk) 
from  the  yolk  or  vitelline  gland  through  the  vitelline  duct.  Tlieir 
covering  or  shell  is  supplied  by  the  secretion  of  the  shell  gland  before 
they  enter  the  uterus,  where  they  remain  until  they  are  passed  to  the 
exterior.  The  male  organs  consist  of  testis,  vasa  deferentia,  vesicula 
seminales,  cirrus  or  penis,  and  occasionally  a  cirrus  pouch.  The 
Platyhelminthes  are  divided  into: 


■ma;  body  covered  with  cilia; 
c  nearly  related  to  annelids  at« 
IB  with  incomplete  alinientary 
V,  alimentBry 


Class   I.      Turbellaria. — Free-living    flat   S 
alimentary  canal  incomplete;  no  anus. 

Class  II.     Nemerlea. — By  some  regarded  n 
free  living  worms;  alimentary  canal  complete. 

Class    III.     rremotoda. ^Parasitic   flat   wi 
canal;  body  not  segmented. 

Class  IV.     Ceatodaria.- — Body  not  segmented,  like  the  trematodea 
canal  absent. 

Class  V.  Cestoda. — Parasitic  flat  worms  having  no  alimentary  canal;  body 
segmented. 

Of  those  mentioned,  only  the  trematodes  and  cestodes  are  of  im- 
portance in  human  parasitology. 

2.  Nemathelminthes. — -The  Nemathelminthes  are  worm-like  meta- 
zoa,  round  and  filiform  in  shape,  non^egmented,  but  covered  with  a 
ringed  cuticle.     The  alimentary  canal  is  usually  complete,  and  con- 
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sist.s  of  a  mouth,  an  intestine,  and  an  anal  aperture.  The  sexes  are 
divided.  The  Neinathelminthea  are  usually  parasitic  at  some  period 
in  "their  life  history.  They  are  characterized  by  an  almost  complete 
absence  of  cilia.  These  parasites  are  of  great  importance  in  human 
pa.ra8itology,  for  they  include  such  species  as  Ankylostmna  duodenale, 
filaria,  Triekinella  spiralis,  etc.,  which  are  the  cause  of  serious  diseases 
in  man. 

3.  Annulata. — The  Annulata,  or  Annelides,  are  metazoa  having 
elongated  bodies,  divided  externally  into  a  number  of  rings  that  rep- 
resent a  division  of  the  internal  parts  into  segments,  somites,  or,  as 
they  are  also  called,  metameres.  They  usually  have  a  large  celom. 
The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  cerebral  ganglion,  with  double  com- 
missure and  ventral  cord.  The  excretory  organs  are  represented  by 
metainerically  arranged  pairs  of  nephridia  that  open  at  the  side  of  the 
body.  The  Annelides  are  usually  hermaphroditic,  and  comprise 
several  classes,  but  only  the  Hirudinea  or  Discophora,  i.e.,  the  leeches, 
3fe  of  importance  in  human  parasitologj-. 

4.  Artkropoda. — -The  Arthropoda  are  bilaterally  symmetric  organ- 
■snis,  the  body  being  composed  of  more  or  less  differentiated  segments, 
wd  covered  with  a  chitinous  cuticle  or  skeleton.  Behind  the  mouth 
one  or  more  pairs  of  appendages  are  densely  chitinized  and  turned 
inward,   and   serve   as   jaws.     They   are   divided   into  four  classes: 

^-^i,A8s  I.  Cru»laeea. — ^Tliese  are  aquatic  arthropoils;  TeBpiration  occurs  by 
■"ftttiB  o(  gills;  two  pairs  of  ftntcnnai  are  present. 

CltAss  11.  Arachnida.^These  are  terrestrial  arthropods;  respiration  takes 
place  through  the  trachea  or  cutanea.  The  body  ia  generally  divided  into  two 
P'rta  ;  the  anterior  or  eepkalothorax  (head  and  thorax  fused),  which  comprises  the 
woutlipatUand  four  paireof  legs;  the  posterior  part,  or  abdomen,  may  or  may  not 
"*  **^icu!aled.  The  group  contains  several  orders,  of  which  only  the  Lingwilulida 
*™    j^carina  are  of  importance  in  human  parasitology. 

CtABS  III.     Miriapoda. — These  parasites  have  an  elongated  body  and  are 

pruv-ided  with  numerous  pairs  of  legs;  respiration  takes  place  cutaneouaiy;  one 

P'"'    of  antennce  are  present.     According  to  the  arrangement  of  a  pair  of  legs  on 

^"n  segment,  the  parasites  are  divided  into — (1)  Diplopodea  or  Chilognathes,  with 

two  pair,  of  legg  to  each  ring,  and  (2)  Chilopodes,  with  one  pair  of  legs  to  each  ring. 

^LAgs  IV.  Hezapoda  or  Imfcla. — Arthropoda  that  are  characterized  by  having 

three  pairs  of  legs,  the  body  being  divided  iiito  three  distinct  parts;  head,  thorax 

*"«  abdomen.     The  head  is  provided  with  antenna,  the  thorax,  usually  with  two 

f*"*  of  wings,  and  the  abdomen  is  generally  composed  of  nine  visible  segments. 

'"*  Uisecla  are  of  great  importance  in  human  parasitology.     Tlie  arthropods  also 

""^prise  the  class  Onchophora  (Lankeater),  which  includes  the  genus  Peripatus, 

which  is  of  no  importance  in  human  parasitology. 
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TREHATODA 

GENERAL  COnSIDERATIOI>I  OF  PARASmC  TREMATODES 

^Bstiiry. — Morphology  and  Structure. — Mode  of  nxAtioD. — life  Hiatonr. — 
Mechauam  ol  Traaamission. — BftbitAt. — P»tht>genesia. — IKagnosis. — TraAtment 
**»<i  Prophylasis.^ — Claaaification. 

The  trematodes  are  commonly  flat,  leaf-like,  Qon-eegmected  or- 
Banisms.  Tbey  are  exclusively  parasitic,  living  on  the  exterior 
vskin  or  gilletes)  (ectoparasites);  or  in  ihe  interior  (alimentary  canal, 
^^-)  of  the  host  (endoparasites).  Structurally  the  trematodee  are 
*^loe«|y  related  to  the  free4iving,  triclad  Turbellaria,  from  which  they 
**c  probably  derived.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  latter  by 
*^rtain  characteristics  developed  as  a  result  of  their  parasitic  adapta- 
*^on,  Thus  the  adult  trematodes  have  lost  their  cilia,  which  are  pres- 
**t  Only  in  the  aquatic  larval  stage,  and  are  armed  with  specialized 
^iticiilar  organs  (suckers)  for  attachment  to  the  host.  Other  features 
^^oitiiaon  to  them  are  the  atrophy  of  sense  organs  in  general  and  the 
'Pudency  to  develop  accessory  ganglia  near  the  suckers;  the  disappear- 
^^<^c  of  eye  spots,  wbich  are  only  occasionally  seen,  either  in  the  adult 

^  'n  the  larval  stage  (miracidium)  of  some  ectoparasites;  the  incom- 
"*®te  alimentary  tract   (absence  of  anal  aperture),  and  the  greatly 

P^cialized  genital  organs,  which  fill  a  large  part  of  the  body. 

fiistory. — Our  knowledge  of  the  trematodes  began  with  the  dis- 
^Overy  of  the  liver  fluke  by  Jehan  de  Brie,  in  1379.  Gabucinus,  in 
-T^7,  also  described  these  parasites,  but  it  was  not  until  1777  that 
f^ Oiler  gave  an  accurate  idea  of  the  form  of  the  organisms.     Zeder,  in 

'^^,  termed  them  "sucking  worms,"  and  Rudolphi,  in  1808,  sug- 
^fted  the  name  "Trematodes,"  i.e.,  "pierced  by  holes."  From 
^*8  time  on  several  important  contributions  appeared  upon  the  study 
?*  the  parasites,  such  as  the  observations  of  Laurer  in  1830  (the  canal 
^  *iiscovered  bearing  his  name);  those  of  Van  Beneden  in  1858;  and 
™  *-«uckart  in  1867,  who  divided  them  into  Distoma 


■  writings  of  Thomas  in  1883, 


d  Polysloma; 

ho  elaborated  the  life  history  of 


'**<Hola  hepatica.     In  1892  Monticelli  revived  the  old  classification 
^urmeister,  which  recognized  three  orders:  Heterocotylea,  Aspido- 
^tylej^  and  Malacocotylea. 

Morphology  and  Structure. — The  trematodes  are  generally  leat- 
■  or  tongue-shaped,  but  rarely  cylindric.     The  presence  of  one,  1 
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two,  or  more  Buckers  is  characteristic  of  this  group.  None  of  the 
parasitic  species  found  in  man  bear  more  than  two  suckers;  one  is 
situated  anteriorly,  and  called  the  oral  sucker,  and  one  is  placed 
ventrally,  and  termed  the  ventral  sicker,  or  acetabulum;  the  latter  is 
usually  situated  at  the  anterior  third  of  the  body  or  close  to  the  oral 
sucker.  In  a  few  species  the  acetabulum  is  situated  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body.     The  MonostomidEB  have  but  one  sucker. 

The  Cuticle. — These  parasites  are  covered  with  a  soft  or  chitinous- 
like  cuticle,  which  in  some  cases,  as  in  PaTagonimus  tDestermanii,  is 


FiQ.  98.— Diagrt 
acetabulum;  M.moi 
Ezd,  eicrelory  duct 
So.  shall  glai   ~     ' 


n  of  the  anntomy  of  a  trematode.  At,  sntorior  sucker;  Ae, 
th;  Oe,  oesophagus;  Ca.  ceca;  iV,  nephridium;  ^«,  eioretory  canal ; 
Eip.  excretory  pore:  Vtg.  vitelline  glands;  VUl,  vitetlina  duct; 
f;  Cp.  oirnin  pouch;  Vd,  was  deferens;  T.  testes;  0»,  ovary; 


',  ootype;  fls,  receptaculu 

provided  with  spicules.  The  difference  in  structure  of  the  cuticle 
is  of  importance,  as  it  serves  as  a  means  of  determining  the  species. 
Next  to  the  cuticle  is  the  subeuticlc,  which  appears  as  a  velvety  layer 
made  of  numerous  delicate  fibers. 

The  Muscular  System.— This  is  situated  below  the  cuticle,  and  is 
made  up  of  circular,  longitudinal,  dorsoventral,  and  diagonal  fibers. 
The  bo<Iy  is  divided  into  an  outer  zone  or  cortex  and  an  internal  zone 
or  medulla.     The  cortex  is  comprised  of  the  cuticle  and  muscular 


I         Bystem,  w 
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Bystem,  while  the  niedulla  consbts  of  mesenchyme  and  conoectivc- 
tissue-like  cells  which  represent  the  supporting  framework  cuntaining 
the  internal  organs. 

The  Digeislite  Trad. — -The  digestive  tract  is  incomplete,  ending 
in  a  cuidesac  or  cecum,  having  no  anal  aperture.  It  consists  of  a 
mouth,  situated  at  the  oral  sucker,  and  a  pharj'nx,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  lateral  pouches.  The  esophagus  may  be  short  or  long, 
with  or  without  sphincter  muscles,  and  is  often  provided  witli  uni- 
cellular salivary  glands.  The  intestine  generally  consists  of  two  blind 
which  are  usually  simple,  but  may  he  lirunchcii  {f.  hepntica) 
■  anastomose  (Schistosoma). 


The  Nervous  System. — This  is  usually  rudimentary,  and  has  not 
been  obsen'ed  in  all  species.  Generally  it  consists  of  two  cerebral 
ganglia,  united  by  a  transverse  commissure  and  two  nerve  cords,  one 
from  each  ganglion. 

The  circulatory  and  rea-piralory  systems  are  absent. 

The  Excretory  System. — The  excretory  system  is  well  developed, 
and  consists  of  a  nephridial  system,  which  begins  in  special  ciliated 
cells  called  "flame  cells,"  which  communicate  with  fine  excretory 
eapiHaries.  These  capillaries  open  into  primary  collecting  canals  that 
anastomose  freely  and  then  join  the  excrtlory  canals.  The  latter  are 
two  ID  number,  and  are  situated  laterally  at  each  side  of  the  medullary 
portion  of  the  body.  These  canals  then  join  at  the  middle  of  the  body 
to  form  the  common  collecting  duct,  which  opens  into  an  excretory 
vemete  and  finally  empties  dorsally,  either  posteriorly,  below  or  at  the 
level  of  the  acetabulum.  The  study  of  the  flame  cells  can  easily  be 
made  on  the  free-living  Turbellaria  (Planaria)  and  Rotifera. 
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The  Reproductive  Organs. — The  trematodes,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Schistosoma,  are  hermaphrodites.  The  male  organs 
consist  of  the  testis,  usually  two  in  number,  and  situated  posterioily 
to  the  ovary;  in  a  few  instances  (Dicrococlium  lanceaium)  they  are 
situated  anteriorly  to  this  organ.  Each  testicle  is  provided  with 
a  vas  deferens,  which  unites  anteriorly  into  a  common  duct  and 
ends  in  a  cirrus  or  penis  at  the  genital  opening,  which  is  usu- 
ally situated  near  the  acetabulum  and  anteriorly  to  it.  In  some 
instances,  as  in  Fasciolopsis  biiski,  the  cirrus  is  inclosed  in  a  muscular 
pouch  provided  with  glands;  this  is  called  the  ctrrus  poiLch  or  prostate. 
In  certain  genera,  such  as  Fasciola,  Clonorchis,  etc.,  the  vas  deferens, 
in  its  course,  shows  a  small  dilatation — ^the  vesicula  seminalts. 

The  female  reproductive  organs  present  a  more  complicated 
arrangement,  and  consist  of  essential  and  secondary  or  accessory 
parts.  The  essential  parts  are  the  ovary,  the  oviduct,  the  o6type, 
and  the  uterus.  The  accessory  parts  consist  of  the  receptaculum  semi- 
niSj  the  vitelline  glands,  the  vitelline  ducts,  the  shell  gland,  and,  in 
addition,  a  small  canal  (Laurer's  canal).  The  ovary  is  single,  rela- 
tively small  and  oval  in  shape,  although  sometimes  it  is  irregular  or 
branched,  and  is  usually  situated  anteriorly  to  the  testis.  The 
oviduct  is  short  and  receives  the  vitelline  ducts;  before  uniting  with 
the  uterus  it  is  surroimded  by  the  shell  gland.  The  odtype  is  the  first 
portion  of  the  uterus  close  to  the  shell  gland,  where  the  eggs  and 
yolk  cells  are  formed  into  eggs  proper  inclosed  in  a  shell  with  a  lid  or 
operculum.  In  some  species  the  oviduct  is  provided  with  a  sac-like 
evagination  known  as  the  receptaculum  seminiSj  for  the  storage  of  the 
sperm  cells.  The  uterus,  which  receives  the  egg,  is  much  convoluted 
and  empties  into  the  genital  pore  near  the  cirrus. 

The  vitelline  glands  are  numerous  and  are  situated  at  each  side 
immediately  under  the  cortical  portion  of  the  parasite.  Each  gland 
gives  ofif  small  capillaries  that  anastomose  and  unite  to  form  two  lat- 
eral ducts;  these  finally  unite  and  constitute  the  common  collecting 
duct,  which  empties  into  the  oviduct. 

The  shell  gland  is  relatively  large,  and  consists  of  numerous  glandu- 
lar cells  surrounding  the  ootype,  which  receives  their  secretion. 

Function  of  the  Sexual  Organs. — The  testis  generates  spermatozoa, 
which  are  conveyed  through  the  vas  deferens  to  the  cirrus  or  penis, 
and  are  finally  discharged  into  the  uterus  at  the  genital  pore.  From 
the  uterus  the  spermatozoa  travel  down  the  uterus  to  the  oviduct 
and  the  receptaculum  seminis,  when  this  is  present,  where  they  are 
stored. 

The  ovary  is  the  seat  of  the  egg  cells,  which  are  discharged  into 
the  oviduct,  where  fertilization  usually  takes  place.  At  this  point  the 
fertilized  egg  receives  the  reserved  food  material  or  yolk  from  the 
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'^*-  Certain  trematodes  appear  to  wander  from  place  to  place, 
^f^as  otbeis  remain  in  the  same  place  for  a  long  time  producing 
'**^teristic  local  lesions. 

*-Mt  History. — The  life  history  of  endoparasitic  trematodes  is 
'^facterized  by  an  interesting  and  complicated  alternation  of  genera- 
V^n.  The  sexual  reproduetioD  that  takes  place  in  the  vertebrate 
.  *^  is  followed  by  two  asexual  generatioBs  in  an  invertebrate  host, 
^  *hich  a  complete  metamorphosis  occurs.  Briefly,  the  life  cycle  is 
^  folIowB:  On  being  discharged  from  tbe  body  of  the  host  the  egg 
Riches  in  water  into  a  ciliated  larva  termed  a  miracuHvm  (first 
jI**  Urva).  This  enters  into  the  intermediate  host — usually  a  moi- 
nuo-^JQ  which  it  undergoes  metamorphoeis  and  gives  rise  to  a  spon>~ 
'  "Vi  from  which  numerous  r«dia  are  produced,  each  of  which  may  give 
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rise  to  a  cercaria  (second  free  larva).  The  intermediate  boat  eve^^ 
ally  dies  and  the  cercaria  are  set  free.  The  cercaria  attach  themselves 
to  grass  or  weeds  at  the  edges  of  pools  of. water,  become  encysted,  and 
await  the  coming  of  the  definitive  host.  On  being  swallowed  by  the 
appropriate  animal  the  cyst  is  digested,  and  the  free  cercaria  attaches 
itself  to  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  travels  to 
the  bile-duct,  etc,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  there  grows  into  an  adult 
that  matures  and  produces  eggs,  when  the  cycle  is  repeated.  The  life 
cycle  of  the  trematodes,  therefore,  usually. requires  two  hosts.  Rare 
species  may  require  but  one  host;  in  such  cases  the  miracidium  is 
able  to  enter  the  definitive  host  and  undergo  immediate  sexual  develop- 


Pio.  101.- — Sporocyst.  Redis  aad  Cerc&riie  of  Dulomum  atroveDBta  of  fro£. 

ment.  The  fulllife  history  of  a  trematode  was  firstoutlined  by  Thomas 
in  Fasciola  hepatica,  under  which  heading  it  will  be  described  in  greater 
detail  (Plate  VII).  Looss  has  elaborated  the  life  history  of  Paramr- 
phioslovium  cerd. 

Mechanism  of  Transmission. — Trematodes  are  usually  transmitted 
in  the  form  of  encysted  larval  cercaria.  The  mode  of  transmission  of 
the  trematodes  of  the  lung  {Paragoninms  u-estermanii)  and  of  the  blood 
(Schistosoma)  was  not  definitely  known  until  lately,  when  it  was  found 
to  be  similar  to  Fasciola  kepatica.  The  penetration  of  the  skin  by  the 
myracidium  as  found  free  in  water  has  been  described  hy  Katsurada  aa 
occurring  in  Schistosoma  japonicum,  but  has  not  been  definitely  provedi 
Our  experiments  to  bring  about  infestation  of  young  dogs  by  the  appU'< 
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cation  to  tho  skin  of  the  miracidium  of  S.  japonicum  or  by  injecting 
miracidia  subcutaneoiisly,  were  negative. 

Habitat.— The  trematodes  are  parasites  of  all  classes  of  vertebrates, 
and  may  lodge  in  any  of  the  organs;  by  preference,  however,  they 
inhabit  the  intestine,  liver,  lungs,  and  mesenteric  vessels. 

Pathogenesis. — A  small  number  of  trematodes  of  various  species 
may  live  in  man  without  giving  rise  to  appreciable  symptoms.  Large 
numbers  of  them  and  certain  species  may  occasion  grave  disturbances 
(Plat*  III  and  Fig.  7).  The  presence  of  ova  circulating  in  the  blood 
nr  the  occurrence  of  secondary  bacterial  infections  may  lead  to  serious 
complications. 

Diagnosis.— The  existence  of  trematodes  in  the  intestine  and  liver 
can  be  ascertained  by  making  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of 
the  feces,  which  will  result  in  the  finding  of  eggs  or  possibly,  in  rare 
cases,  an  adult  parasite  may  be  found.  In  paragonimiasis  the  eggs 
of  the  parasites  may  be  found  in  the  sputum,  and  in  schistosomiasis 
they  can  be  demonstrated  in  ihe  urine  or  in  the  feces. 

Treatment  and  Prophylaxis.- Since  no  specific  distinctive  agent 
has  been  found,  treatment  is,  as  a  rule,  unaatisfactorj-.  When  the 
parasites  are  lodged  in  the  stomach  or  intestine,  chloroform  com- 
bined with  eucalyptol,  extract  of  male-fern,  or  thymol,  employed 
as  described  under  Ankylostomiasis,  may  be  followed  l>y  expulsion 
of  the  parasite. 

The  life  history  of  some  trematodes  is  not  sufficiently  well  known 
to  permit  prophylactic  measures  againstthe  infestation  to  be  employed. 
As  a  rule,  domestic  animals,  such  as  dogs,  cats,  oxen,  horses,  and 
especially  sheep,  are  the  indirect  sources  of  infection,  and  where  such 
animals  are  known  to  harbor  the  parasites,  the  eating  of  uncooked 
green  vegetables  and  of  edible  snails,  should  be  restricted-  The 
possibility  of  penetration  of  the  miracidia  or  other  free  larvte  of  some 
Irematodes  through  the  skin  itself  suggests  the  necessity  of  protecting 
the  feet  and  hands  when  working  in  swampy  and  moist  localities, 
and  of  guarding  against  bathing  in  contaminated  .water. 

Classification. — The  classification  of  trematodes  generally  accepted 
today  is  that  of  Burmeister,  which  was  revived  by  Monticelli  in  1892. 
This  classification  divides  these  parasites  into  the  following  three 
orders; 

Order  I.  Hetebocotylea  (Monticelh). — Synonyms:  Polystoma, 
Leuckart;  Pectobothri,  Burmeister;  Monogenea,  Van  Beneden. 

As  a  rule,  these  are  ectoparasites,  living  on  aquatic  animals,  usually 
fish;  but  occasionally  they  are  endoparasites,  inhabiting  amphibia 
and  tortoises.  Since  in  their  ectoparasitic  existence  they  are  exposed 
to  external  influences,  their  organs  for  attachment  are  well  developed 
and  may  contain  several  suckers.     Development  is  direct;  they  have 
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only  one  host,  no  free  larval  stage,  and  undergo  no  metamorphoBis 
and  no  alternation  of  generation. 

Order  II .  Aspidocotylea  (Monticelli). — Synonyms:  Aspidobothri, 
Burmeister. 

These  are  endoparasitic  trematodes  of  low  organization,  found  in 
the  tortoise,  marine  fish,  and  shell-fish.  ^  They  have  one  ventral 
sucker.  Development  is  direct;  they  have  one  host  and  one  free 
larval  stage,  and  undergo  no  metamorphosis  and  no  alternation  of 
generation. 

Order  III.  Malacotylea  (Monticelli). — Synonyms:  Distoma, 
Leuckart;  Malacobothri,  Burmeister;  Digenea,  Van  Beneden. 

These  are  typical  endoparasitic  trematodes.  They  never  have 
more  than  two  suckers  and  sometimes  only  one  (Monostomidft). 
Development  is  indirect;  they  have  two  free  larval  stages,  two  hoBtS| 
and  undergo  complete  metamorphosis.  This  order  embraces  all 
the  parasitic  trematodes  of  man  and  is  subdivided  into  two  groups: 

Group  A.  Metastatica  (Leuckart). — Development  is  indirect,  but 
there  is  no  alteration  of  generations. 

Group  B.  Digenea  (Leuckart). — Development  is  indirect,  with 
alternation  of  generations  and  complete  metamorphosis. 

The  order  Digenea  embraces  all  the  human  parasites  and  is  divided 
into  four  families  as  follows: 

Family  1.  Fa^dolidcB. — Digenea  with  oral  and  ventral  sucker; 
hermaphroditic,  with  excretory  pore  at  the  posterior  end. 

Family  2.  Paramphistomidce. — Digenea  with  oral  and  ventral 
suckers,  the  ventral  sucker  being  at  the  posterior  end;  hermaphrodites; 
excretory  pore  on  the  dorsal  surface. 

Family  3.  Movostomidce. — Digenea  provided  with  only  one  oral 
sucker;  ventral  sucker  absent;  hermaphroditic. 

Family  4.  Schistosomida. — Digenea  resembling  Fascio  ida;  body 
elongated;  sexes  separated. 

Ihe  following  table  contains  a  classification  and  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  important  differential  characteristics  of  the  para- 
sitic trematodes  of  man. 
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TREMATODA  (Continued) 
THE  PARASITIC  TREMATODES  OF  MAN 
PEtnuilic  Tfematodca  of  the  Liver.— Pa roai lie  Tremalodes  of  the  Intestine.-— 
Parasitic  Trematodes  of  the  Lungs.— Paraailic  Trematjxlcs  of  the  blood. — Errfttia. 

Tromatodoa.— Laboratory   Search  and  Diagnosis  of  Trematodes. 

For  convenipncp  and  in  order  to  simplify  the  clinical  study  of  the 
parasitic  trematodes  of  man,  the  system  adopted  by  Brumpt  will  be 
followed — that  is,  the  parasites  will  be  di- 
vided into  four  groups,  according  to  theif 
most  common  habit  In  the  body: 

I.  Parasitic  Trcmatodesof tlie  Liver, 
II.  Parasitic  Trematodes  of  the  In- 
testine. 
HI.  Parasitic    Trematodes   of   the 

Lungs. 
IV.  Parasitic    Trematodes   of    th« 
Blood. 


Tiie  trematodes  which 
;iri-  njost  commonly  found 
in  tlie  liver  of  man  are; 
(1)  Fasciola  hepaHra;  (2) 
F.  giganlica;  (3)  Clonorchit 
ninensis;  (4)  OpisUiordtit 
felinetis-  (5)  0.  nowsrco," 
(6)  Melorchi«  truncattan; 
1 7)  Dicrocelium  lanceatum. 
Of  these,  F.  hepaltca,  D. 
lancealuin,  etc.,  are  merely 
occasional  parasites  of 
man,  whereas  C.  nn«n«ta 
"f"''^""'''"-  and  C.  felineuis  are  rela- 
iieillue  tively  common, 
gland*.    (/..Bru.»p(,)  j    FascioU  hepatica 

(UnnKUs,  1758).— Fasciote  hepatica,  the  liver  "fluke,"  is  a  common 
parasit*  of  aheep,  oxen,  goats,  horses,  and  other  herbivorous  aniruals 
of  Europe,  Africa,  America,  and  Asia.     The  parasite  ia  2  to  3  era. 


Rpneral  slruoture.  enlarged  four 
andB.  showiDg  tlie  ramified  ' 
O.  oral  sucker;  D,  diuf 


Bnlral  aucker;  Vt,  u 


g;  Op.  ovary;  ii 
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Imig  l>y  8  to  13  mm,  in  width.  The  body  is  leaf-like  in  shape,  flat 
and  Wi'liitish  at  the  center  and  brown  or  almost  black  at  the  borders, 
since  ramifications  of  the  intestine  occur  in  these  regions.  The  an- 
terior ^>art  of  the  body  is  well  defined  into  a  cephalic  cone  at  the  ex- 
treme «;iid  of  which  is  the  oral  sucker.  The  ventral  sucker  is  placed 
at  a  ix>int  at  about  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  from  3  to  5  mm.  from 
the  oral  sucker. 


pusterior  eilremity.      Ac 

a  ihrimgh  1 
„  acelahuli 

.  a.'einlmlum;  2,utenu; 
[He;  c.p..  cirrus  pouch. 

"be  digestive  tract  is  freely  ramified,  and  occupies  a  large  part  of 
"*ody,  especially  toward  the  boriiers,  lending  a  dark  color  to  the 
P^^ile  at  this  region. 

1  hp  male  reproductive  organs  consist  of  two  ramified  testes,  situ- 
*^  at  the  middle  of  the  body,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  a  vas  deferens, 
'^^''Ula  geminalis,  cirrus,  and  cirrus  pouch.     The  female  organs  of 
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Tuproductioa  consist  of  a  single  branched  ovary,  oviduct,  and  uterus, 
with  its  appendages:  a  vitelline  gland,  a  vitelline  duct,  and  a  shell 
gland.  Laurer's  canal  is  also  present.  The  uterus  is  situated  at 
about  the  union  of  the  middle  with  the  anterior  third  of  the  body,  and 
appears  as  a  coiled  structure,  bluish  black  in  color,  at  the  middle  of  the 
body.  The  excretory  system  is  well  developed.  The  cuticle  is  pro- 
vided with  spines.  The  ventral  sucker  is  near  the  anterior  sucker. 
The  genital  pore  is  in  the  median  line,  in  front  of  the  ventral  sucker. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  Fasciola  kepatica  is  made  by  finding 
the  eggs  in  the  feces.  The  eggs  are  oval,  yellowish  brown,  thin  shelled, 
oporeulated,  and  measure  from  130  to  l-lS^i  by  70  to  90p  (Fig.  130), 

Habitat. — This  trematode  is  commonly  found  in  the  bile-ducts  of 
sheep  and  oxen,  and  has  occasionally  been  found  in  man,  about  twenty 
cases  having  been  reported.  It  is  also  found  in  buffaloes,  goats,  horses, 
pigs,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs,  and  is  said  to  be  common  in  Egypt. 

Lije  History. — Fasdola  kepatica  has  a  very  complicated  life  history. 
This  embraces  an  alternation  of  generation,  two  free  larval  stages,  two 
hosts,  and  a  complete  metamorphosis  (Plate  \1I). 

The  egg  is  fertilized  in  the  oviduct,  undergoes  cleavagein  the  uterus, 
and  when  it  is  discharged  in  the  bile-ducts  or  is  found  in  the  feces,  it 
has  reached  the  morula  stage.  Outside  of  the  host,  with  sufficient 
moisture  or  when  deposited  in  water,  and  at  a  temperature  of  23°  to 
26°C.,  the  embryo  develops  into  a  ciliated  larva,  called  a  miracidium, 
in  about  two  to  three  weeks.  The  miracidium  measures  about  130ju 
and  is  provided  with  an  oral  sucker,  a  digestive  sac,  an  excretory 
system,  germ  cells,  and  cilia  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  escapes 
through  the  operculum  of  the  egg,  becomes  free,  and  swims  rapidly  in 
water. 

The  life  duration  of  the  miracidium  in  the  free  stage  is  very  short — 
only  about  eight  hours— butif  during thistimeitistakenupbyayoung 
snail,  Limnaa  Iruncatvla,  L.  humilis,  L.  viator,  etc.,  which  acts  as  inter- 
mediate host,  it  enters  the  lung  chambers  of  the  snail,  to  which  it 
attaches  itself  and  undergoes  a  metamorphosis.  This  consists  in  the 
disappearance  of  all  larval  organs  except  the  germ  cells,  which  develop 
into  a  sporoblaat  and  then  into  a  sporocyst,  inside  of  which  the  further 
larval  stage,  named  Redints,  after  the  celebrated  biologist  Redi, 
develops.  The  Kedine  consist  of  a  rudimentary  intestine,  cuticle, 
oxcretory  system,  rudimentary  genital  organs,  and  a  genital  pore. 

The  redia  now  forces  its  way  out  of  the  sporocyst  and  invades  the 
organs  of  the  snail,  especially  the  liver,  where,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions of  temperature,  as  during  the  summer,  it  develops  a  caudal  appen- 
dage and  assumes  the  second  larval  stage,  known  as  cercaria.  The 
latter  resembles  in  many  respects  a  young  fasciola  with  a  tail.  The 
cercaria  is  provided  with  cuticular  glands  for  the  secretion  of  the  cyst- 
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wall  of  the  next  stage.  Instead  of  developing  into  cerearia  the  reilia 
may  also,  under  unfavorable  conditions  of  temperature,  as  during  the 
autumn,  give  rise  by  pedogeny  to  a  new  brood  of  sporocysts  and  redis. 
■  The  infection  is  usually  so  great  that  the 
'  o»  snail  eventually  dies  and  undei^oes  disinte- 
gration, and  the  cerearia,  being  set  free, 
swims  in  water,  attaches  itself  to  a  blade  of 
grass  or  a  water  weed,  loses  its  tail,  becomes 
encysted,  and  thus  the  encysted  cerearia 
stage  IS  effected.  On  being  swallowed  by  a 
sheep,  the  primary  host,  the  cyst  is  digested 
and  the  cecaria,  making  its  way  along  the 
bile-duct,  lodges  in  the  liver,  where  in  about 
SIX  weeks  it  grows  into  a  sexually  mature 
fluke  and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 

Mechanism  of  Transmission. — Sheep  and 
other  susceptible  animals  are  infected  by 
sn  allowing  encysted  cerearia. 

Pathogenesis. — The  liver  fluke  is  the  cause 
of  the  disease  known  as  "Uverrot."  It  is 
marked  b>  gastro-intestinal  and  hepatic  dis- 
turbances, anemia,  more  or  less  pernicious 
in  l\pe,  jaundice,  etc.  The  liver  shows  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  a  type  of  biliar>' 
cirrhosi.s,  and  the  parasite  is  found  lodged  in 
the  dilatation  of  the  bile-duct. 

2.  Fa&ciola  gigantica  (C'obbold,  1856).— 
This  parasite  ivsenibles  Fasciota  kepalica, 
from  which  it  may  he  differentiated  by  its 
larger  size.  It.  measures  2.5  to  7.5  cm,  by 
3  to  12  nun.,  and  is  commonty  found  in  the 
livers  of  oxen,  goats,  nirafTes,  zebras,  etc.,  in 
Scnegainhia.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
found  but  once  in  the  liver  of  a  man. 

'■i.  Clonorchis  sinensis  (Cobbold,  1875). 
tini.  /»,.  oriii sucker;  r».vp[i- ~- This  painsite  was  discovered  by  MeCon- 
''n'ifie'i''"'  'i''p"T"'p-..ci!'  "*'"  '"  ^^'■'  i"  t'""''^'*"'"  of  a  Chinaman.  It 
Vg.  viipliiii  niiimis;  ('».  ruti-  wJis  at  firsf  boiicvoil  to  bo  Opisthorchis,  but 
■  viiiir  !-i>iiit>.  (  X  4  afurJ.w"  j„  ijjo"  Looss  placed  it  in  the  genus  Clonor- 
chis. If  is  one  of  the  most  common  parasitic 
tri'mjilodcs  infesting  the  liver  of  man,  and  is  especially  common  in 
China  imd  Japan,  where  it  has  been  found  in  50  per  cent,  or  more  of 
the  ciisi's  exiiniined  (Katsurada,  Legcr).  It  has  not  as  yet  been 
foun<i   in    the   lower  animals.     Two  varii'tiew  have  been   described. 
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differentiated  only  by  their  size,     According  to  some  authors  (Verdim 
aacl    Bruyant),   both  types  belong  to  the  same  species,  whereas  ac- 
cording to  others  (Brown  and  Looss)  each  is  considered  a  different 
spM^cies. 

Chnorchis  sinensis  var  major  (Verdun  and  Bruyant,  1908).^ — This 
F»^rasite  is  white  yellowish,  red,  or  brownish  in  color-  It  is  narrow, 
»»^  ^^^fcauring  13  to  19  by  3  to  4  mm.     The  testesare  branched  and  situated 


terior  to  the  ovary;  the 


ritelhne  glands  are  placed  at  each  side, 
between  the  level  of  the  ventral  sucker 
and  the  ovary.  The  genital  pore  is  an- 
terior to  the  ventral  sucker.  The  eggs 
arc  pear-shaped  and  narrowed  toward 
the  anterior  end.  They  have  an  oper- 
tuium  with  sharply  projecting  brim, 

Chnorchis  sinensis  var  minor  (Ver- 
dun and  Bruyant). — This  parasite,  also 
called  C.  endemicus  (Baelz,  1883),  is 
alnio.st    identical   with    C.   sitiensis  tar 


05.— Clou 
'•Ids:  ul.  ulenis;  tg,  shell  gland;  op.. ovary;  I.I..'  anterior  leslis;  l.r..'  poBterior  testis. 
P"lo.    100.— Cionorrhis  sinenBiB  (from  eat). 

^*'Jor,  from  which  it  can  be  differentiated  only  by  its  smaller  size. 
I  *■  *Heasurc8  from  6  to  13  by  1,8  to  2.6  mm.  C.  sinensis  var  major  has 
^^^n  found  only  in  man,  but  C.  sinensis  var  minor  is  found  in  man, 
"^^t^,  hogs,  and  dogs. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  C.  sinensis  can  be  made  only  by  find- 
^K  the  eggs  of  tbe  parasite  in  the  feces.  These  are  pear  shaped, 
^"^nowish  brown  or  dark  in  color,  with  distinct  operculum,  and  moas- 
***"e  about  29  by  16/i. 

Habilal. — ^lonoTchis  sinensis  is  a  parasite  of  the  liver,  and  is  found 
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in  the  biliary  canals  of  man,  dogs,  and  cats.     It  is  very  common  in 
China  and  Japan. 

Life  History. — The  recent  work  of  Kobayashi  has  demonstrated 
the  encysted  Cercaria  of  this  parasite  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and 
muscles  of  several  species  of  fresh  water  fish  which  when  eaten  by  a. 
susceptible  animal,  dogs  or  cats,  the  larva  is 
set  free  within  three  hours,  reaches  the  bile 
ducts  in  fifteen  hours  and  becomes  adult  in 
twenty-six  days.  The  first  intermediate  host 
is  not  known  but  Kabayashi  believes  it  to  be 
a  snail  probably  Melonia  libertiJia. 

Pathogenesis. — Clonorchis    sinensis    is    the 

cause  of  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  diarrhea. 

4.  Opisthorchis  felineus  (Rivolta,  1885). — 

0^J^\5\  This  trematode  is  lanceolate  in  shape,  the  body 

*r?7Ji^/l'^l  being  long  and  fiat,  transparent,  and  reddish 

in  color.     It  measures  7  to  12  by  2  to  5  mm. 

It  resembles  Clonorchis  sinensis,   from   which 

is  differentiated  by  the  testes  being  lobulatcd 

instead  of  branched.     The  eggs  are  oval,  oper- 

__  culated,  and  measure  from  26  to  30  by  11  to 

II  (\»?'-  //»  Hahttat. — The  parasite  is  found  in  the  bile- 

ducts  of  man,  dogs,  and  cats.     It  is  a  common 

organism,  and  has  been  found  in  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  especially  in  East  Prussia,  where 
Braun  found  SO  per  cent,  of  the  cats  to 
bc'  infected.  It  is  also  common  in  Siberia, 
iiiid  according  to  Winogradoff,  it  is  more  com- 
mon than  are  all  the  other  trematodes  put  to- 
gether- It  is  not  uncommonly  associated  with 
,  Dibothriocepkalus  latus  and  Clonorchis  sinensis. 
Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  0.  felinexts  is 
made  by  finding  the  eggs  in  the  feces. 

Lite  History. — This  is  not  well  known,  but 
[  Askanazy  has  demonstrated  that  infection  takes 
■  place  in  man  through  the  eating  of  fish  {Leu- 
cisais  rutiliis  and  Idtts  melanotus).  As  these 
fish  frequently  feed  on  a  certain  mollusk 
{Dreyssena  -polymorpha),  it  is  probable  that  the  evolution  of  cercaria 
takes  place  in  the  latter.  Prophylaxis  against  the  infection  consists  in 
avoiding  the  eating  of  improperly  cooked  fish. 

5.  Opisthorchis  noverca  (Braun,  1903).— This  trematode  was  found 
in  1872  by  Lewis  and  Cunningham  in  the  liver  of  dogs.     McConnell 


Yia.  107.— Opisthor 
rellnous.     Oa.  oral  aucl 
Ph.  pharym;  /.  inleati 
V*,    ventral    euoker; 
utenu:  7^.  vitellioe  glanda; 
Vd.  vitelliQsduc      - 
ovary:  I,  toatoB;  Ec,  e 
tory  canal.     (  X  12  a 
Stilet  and   Hat»t 
Brumpt.) 
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has  observed  it  twice  in  man  in  India.  The  parasite  is  lanceolate  in 
ghape,  and  in  many  respects  resembles  0.  fdineua,  except  that  the  an- 
terior part  is  more  rounded  and  the  cuticle  is  covered  with  spines.  The 
eggs  are  operculated,  and  measure  34  by  21>i.  The  life  history  is 
unknown. 

6.  Hetorchis  tmncatum  (Rudolphi,  1819). — This  trematode  is 
somewhat  small,  measuring  2  to  2.5  by  0.6  mm.  The  cuticle  is 
provided  with  spines.  The  body  is  slender,  with  its  anterior  end 
pointed  and  its  posterior  end  truncated.  The  testes  are  elliptic. 
The  eggs  are  operculated,  and  measure  29 
by'll/t.  The  parasite  has  been  found  in 
seals,  deer,  and  cats.  WinogradoS  observed 
the  parasite  in  the  liver  of  a  man. 

7.  ZMcroceliuffl  lanceatum  (Dendriticum) 
(Stiles  and  Hassal,  1897).~This  trematode  is 
relatively  small.,    It  measures  6  tol  2  by  1 .5  by 

,  3.5  nam.  The  body  is  lanceolate,  pointed  an- 
teriorly, and  so  transparent  that  the  coiled  and 
branched  uterus  is  readily  visible,  filled  with 
%gs,  and  nearly  black  in  color.  The  eggs 
ue  oval,  almost  globular,  operculated,  some- 
what flattened  on  oike  side,  and  measure  38 
to  45|»  by  22  to  SO/i,  It  is  characteristic  of 
this  parasite  that  the  testes  are  anterior  to 
the  ovaries.  The  trematode  is  found  in  the 
bile-ducts  of  sheep,  oxen,  donkeys,  goats,.  E 
piRs,  and  rabbits,  and  it  has  been  observed 
in  man  six  times. 


n.  PARASmC  TREBUTODES  OF  THE  INTESTINE 


[tia. — Upisthorchia 
QOverca.  A.  ealariiad  seven 
times  and  B,  natural  alia,  m, 
mouth  (oral  sucker);  Mi 
pbarjni;  ac.  Bcstabulum 
(veotra'  aucker) ;  ul,  uterua; 
vl.  vitelline  glands:  ot.  ovary; 
Td.vaa  deferea:*:  t.  teslea:  t, 

r     Maneon    in 


The  parasitic  trematodes  found  in  the 
intestine  of  man  are:  (1)  Fasciolopais  fmski; 
(2)  P.  ralhouisi;  (3)  Fasctoletta  ilocana;  (4) 
"eteropkys  heleraphyis;  (5)  Watsonius  watsoni,  '  ' 

^od  (6)  Gastrodisois  hominis.  These  parasites,  which  up  to  1906  were 
r^arded  as  so  rare  as  to  be  considered  scientific  curiosities,  have, 
since  then  been  found  to  be  much  more  frequent  in  the  intestines  of 
man, 

1.  Fasciolopsis  buski  (Lankester,  1857). — This  parasite  is  one  of 
tbe  largest  trematodes  found  in  man,  measuring  3  to  7  cm.  by  14  to 
15  mm.  The  body  is  thick,  brownish,  anti  smooth.  The  oral  and 
central  suckers  are  close  to  each  other  and  near  the  extreme  anterior 
™d  of  (he  parasite.  The  testes  arc  branched,  and  the  genital  pore  is 
interior  to  the  ventral  sucker.     The  eggs  are  largo  and  oval,  yellowish 
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brown,  and  resemble  the  eggs  of  F.  hepalica,  from  which  they  may  fli 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  thpy  are  slightly  smaller  in  size,  uieasui 
ing  120  to  130  by  70  to  80^.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  tremalod^ 
that  it  has  a  relatively  long  cirrus  pouch,  which  extends  for  abouM 
one-fourth  the  length  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body. 

Habital. — This  parasite  was  first  found  by  Buski  in  1843  in  th^^ 
(luodenum  of  a  man.  It  is  common  in  hogs  of  India  and  China.  Ac — 
cording  to  the  observations  of  Noc  and  others,  it  is  a  somewhat  com — 
mon  parasite  of  man  in  the  Orient. 

DiagnosiH. — The  diagnosis  la  made  from  the  finding  of  the  eggs  oi — 
the  parasites  in  the  feces,  especially  after  a_a 
preliminary  treatment  by  thymol. 

Life  History— The    life    historj-  of  P^ 
bitski  is  unknown. 

Pathogenesis. — In  most  eases  the  pr€ 
ence  of  this  trematode  in  the  intestine  givi 
rise  to  no  appreciable  symptoms  in  ma 


10.— Fasciolopaia  huaid. 


but  it  may  be  the  source  of  gastro-inteetinal  disturbances  assoeiiile< 
with  dysenteric  diarrhea. 

2.  Fasciolopsis  rathouisi  (Poirier). —  Untler  the  name  of 
ralhouisi  Poirer  ilescribeil  a  trematode  found  in  the  intestine  whiqj 
resembles  F.  buski,  except  that  it  is  much  smaller.  According  ( 
d'Odhner,  Brumpt,  Caatellani,  and  others,  this  parasite  is  merely! 
contracted  form  of  F.  btiski.  In  1909  Rodenwaldt  described  a  nv\ 
species,  Fasciolopsis  fillteborni,  found  in  the  feces  of  an  Indian  in  Hw 
burg  sufTering  with  a  fever  that  was  diagnosed  as  typhoid.  Accordia 
to  Brumpt,  this  parasite  is  also  identical  with  F.  buski. 
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Tinder  the  name  of  "  Kwan's  fluke,"  Heanlpy  described  a  trenmtode 
found  by  Kwan  King  Hung  in  a  child  in  Hong-Kong.  This  parasite 
»a8  2  inches  in  length  and  3-i  inch  in  breadth,  and  resembled  F.  buaki, 

g)t  that  spines  were  present  on  the  cuticle. 


ipiolupsia  buflki.     Tranaveraa 
I  riccal  biCutcalion:  2,  ncetabuli 


■,  i'ascioletta  (Echinostoma)  ilocanum  (Garrison,  1908). — This 
™^t.e  was  discovered  by  Garrison  in  1907  in  the  feces  of  a  Philippine 
pnaon^^     It  is  small,  transparent,  reddish  in  color,  and  measures  4  to 

^'  in  length  by  0.75  to  1.35  mm.  in  breadth  and  0.5  to  1  mm.  in 
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thickopss.  The  body  is  narrow  and  attenuated  posteriorly.  The  ventral 
sucker  is  almost  three  times  as  large  as  the  oral  sucker;  the  genital  pore 
ia  situated  anterior  to  the  ventral  sucker;  the  cirrus  pouch  is  well  devel- 
oped, and  the  veaicula;  seminslis  is  situ- 
ated posteriorly  to  it.  The  testes  are 
bilobed  and  posterior  to  the  ovaries.  The 
eggs  are  operculated,  measuring  lOO/i  by 
55  to  65^,  and  contain  miracidia. 

Habitat. — The  parasite  inhabits  the  in- 
testines of  man. 

Life  History. — The  life  history  ia  un- 
known. 

Pathogenesis. — The  parasite  doea  noi 
appear  to  produce  any  appreciable  distol* 
banco  in  the  host. 

4.  Heterophyes  heterophyes  (von  &i* 
bold,  1852). — This  trematode  was  foucd  t»! 
nilharz  in  Egypt  in  1851.  It  is  til 
smallest  parasitic  trematode  of  man,  beiK> 
only  1  to  2  mm.  in  length  and  0.5  to  OJ 
mm.  in  breadth.  The  body  is  attenuate 
anteriorly  and  broad  posteriorly.  Tt 
cuticle  is  provided  with  spines  in  the  aJ 
terior  half  of  the  body.  The  genital  p 
is  situated  posterior  to  the  ventral  sucker. 
The  eggs  are  small,  operculated,  brownirf 
in  color,  somewhat  thick  shelled,  and 
measure  20  to  30(i  by  16^. 

Habitat.—Thia  parasite  inhabits  the 
small  intestine  of  man.  It  has  also  been 
found  in  cats,  dogs,  and  birds  in  Egypt. 

Life  History.— The  life  history  is  not 
known. 

Pathogenesis. — This    parasite   is   pni>- 

\utkett  pa!    ably  the  source  of  gastro-intestinal  iniU- 

rus;r»,  voQ-    Hq^^  since  it  has  been  found  in  casts « 

™^'D^MliQe;    diarrhea   and   dysentery  accompanied  by 

(X  25    hematuria. 

5.  Watsonius  watsoni  (Stiles  and  Odd- 
berger,  1910).— This  trematode  waafouni 

by  Watson  in  Africa  in  a  case  of  diarrhea.  The  body  is  pear  shaped, 
slightly  globular,  and  reddish  in  color.  It  measures  8  to  10  mm.  in 
length  by  4  to  5  mm.  in  width,  and  about  4  mm.  in  thickness.  The 
oral  sucker  is  small  and  often  invaginated ;  the  ventral  sucker  is  Iarg» 


Be,   oxeretory   canal, 
parliatty   after  Qarnion 
Brumpl.) 
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and  Bubterminal ;  the  genital  pore  is  situated  posterior  to  the  oral 
sucker,  and  at  the  level  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  intestine.  The  testes 
arc  deeply  lobulated,  and  are  situated  anteriorly  to  the  ovary;  the 
vas  deferens  runs  into  the  vesiculie  seminales  before  opening  into 
c  g  the  cirrus  canal.     The  eggs  are  large,  measur- 

ing IZOfi  in  length  by  75  to  80;i  in  width. 

Habitat. — This  trematode  has  been  found  in 
tbe  ^upper  part  nf  the  small  intestine  of  man, 


Fio.  113. 
I>^.  113. — HeUrophyoa'.hetorophyBS. 
.^<      250;   d.  apine   X  700,     {ASlcr  Looai 
-^^^^Olith  edttion.) 

FiO-  1 14.— Cladqrchia  (WntBOQiua)  wataotii.  A, 
""^•^n.  M.  mouth  and  oral  sucker;  pa,  esophagus  (7) 
'^     t^mtm;  i(.  rilellin  glanda;  tg,  ehell  gland ;  C  Laurel 

^*Sl>ecially  in  children,  but  it  is  believed  that  its  host  is  usuaUy  a 
**«rbivorou?  animal. 

Lije  History. — The  life  history  of  this  parasite  is  not  known.  Loosa 
^'^ggested  that  the  evolution  is  similar  to  that  of  F.  hepatica,  and  that 
*•*)©  intermediate  host  is  a  raollusk  {Physa  alexandrina,  P.  micropleura). 

Pathogenesis.— The  parasite  may  cause  congcs- 
*-*on  of  the  mucosa  of  the  intestine,  diarrhea,  and 
^-Hernia. 

6.  Gastrodiscus  hominis  {Lewis  and  McConnell, 
^SVe). — This  parasite  is  a  flask-shaped  trematode, 
■"^tidish  in  color,  found  in  the  cecum  and  ascending  ' 
*^^lon  of  man.  It  is  from  6  to  8  mm.  in  length,  3  to  Martaon  it 
*  mm.  in  width,  and  2  mm.  in  thickness.  The  body 
**  divided  into  an  elongated  conical  anterior  portion  and  an  enlarged, 
^iah-shaped  posterior  end.  The  small  oral  sucker  is  located  some- 
*liat  veatrally  and  the  large  posterior  sucker  is  at  the  border  of 
*'«e  posterior  disc.  The  genital  pore  is  situated  anteriorly  to  the  disc, 
*1d  at  about  the  middle  of  the  anterior  portion.     The  testes  are 


n  Brum  pi.) 
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lobulated.     The  eggs  are  operculated,  and  about  150/i  in  length  bjr 
72^1  in  widtti. 

Habitat. — The  parasite  waa  found  by  O'Brien  and  Ctirran  in  the 
cecum  and  ascending  colon  of  a  man  in  India. 

Life  History. — The  life  history  is  not  known. 

7.  MetagonimUB  yokogawai  (Kataurada,  1913).^This  trematc 
which  is  found  in  man  and  mammals  in  Japan,  i-esembles  Heterophyea" 
heleropkyes  with  which  it  is  probably  identical.  Katsurada,  however, 
believes  it  to  be  a  new  species.  The  body  is  eUiptic  in  shape,  and  from 
1  to  1.5  mm.  in  length  byO.4toO.9mm.  in  width.  The  cuticle  is  covered 
with  spines.  The  ventral  sucker  is  characteristic  in  that  it  is  a  sac-like 
structure  placed  deep  within  the  body  and  not  protruding  on  the  ven- 
tral surface,  as  in  other  flukes.  The  testes  are  elliptic  and  situated 
at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  Vesicula  seminalis,  cirrus  pouch, 
receptaculum  seniinis,  and  Laurer's  canal  are  all  present.  The  eggs 
are  eUiptic,  yellowish  brown  in  color,  and  measure  28  by  I6p.  They 
resemble  the  eggs  of  Clonorchis  ainensis,  from  which  they  niaj'  be 
differentiated  by  the  absence  of  shoulders  below  the  operculum.  The 
genital  opening  is  in  front  of  the  ventral  sucker. 

Habitat.— This  trematode  is  found  chiefly  in  the  jejunum,  and  rarely 
in  the  cecum. 

Life  History. — The  cercarial  stage  occurs  in  the  trout,  Plecoglossus 
altivalis  and  infection  takes  place  through  the  eating  of  this  improper!}' 
cooked  fish. 

Pathogenesis.— The  parasite  is  the  cause  of  a  chronic  catarrhal 
enteritis.  The  organism  penetrates  deeply  into  the  mucosa,  but  not 
into  the  submucosa,  and  may  invade  and  destroy  the  solitary  glands. 


I.  PARASITIC  TREMATODES  OF  THE  LUNGS 


J 


Some  of  the  parasites  of  the  liver  have  occasionally  been  found 
the  lungs,  but  only  one  species,  Paragomvius  westertnanni,  appears 
to  inhabit  this  organ. 

Paragonimus  westennaaii  (ringed) — (Kerbert,  1878).  History. 
This  worm  was  discovered  by  Kerbert  in  the  lungs  of  tigers  in  1878,  and 
in  1880  Baelz  found  its  eggs  in  the  sputum  in  cases  of  hemopt>'sis. 
Later  Ringer,  and  in  1893  Baelz,  found  the  parasite  in  the  lungs  of 
man.  In  1890  Otani  and  Yamagiwa  found  it  in  the  brain  in  a  case  of 
Jacksonian  epilepsy,  and  Stiles  and  Looss  defined  the  zoologic  position 
of  the  parasite.  It  has  also  been  found  in  cats  (Ward,  Weidman),  in 
dogs  (RaiUiet),and  in  hogs  (Stiles).  The  beat  description  of  the  lesion.'* 
caused  by  this  parasite  is  that  of  Musgrave,  who  in  1907  found  it  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  parasite  is  common  in  Japan,  China^ 
Korea,  and  Xorth  America.     Naunyn  found  it  in  man  in  Mexico. 
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otogy-- — ^The  body  of  the  adult  parasite  is  reddish  brown  or 
slate  colored,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  brown  and  grayish. 
Specimens  preserved  in  alcohol,  forinaldehyd,  etc.,  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  raw  coffee-grain,  both  in  size  and  color.     It  is  oval 
in  shape  and  tbiek,  with  a  slightly  flattened  ventral  surface.     It  meas- 
ures 8  to  16  mm.  in  length,  4  to  8  mm.  in  width,  and  3  to  4  mm.  in 
tliicliness.     The  cuticle  is  coveret!  with  spines.     On  the  ventral  sur- 
face both  suckers  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  of  about  equal  size. 
The  oral  sucker  is  at  the  anterior  end,  somewhat  ventrally  situated, 
iind  the  ventral  sucker  is  slightly  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  body 
'm  Ihf  midline.     The  genital  pore  is  situated  behind  the  posterior 


L  "lci(ef_  •j'ljg  testes  are  usually  ramified,  and  are  placed  at  each  side, 
'  ofhind  the  ovary  and  uterus.  The  eggs  are  oval,  operculated,  some- 
^iiat  barrel  shaped,  light  yellow  or  reddish  brown  in  color,  and  from 
™  to  lOOfi  in  length  by  50  to  75/i  in  width.  The  excretory  vesicle 
» IFPII  developed  (Fig.  116). 
I  H<Aital.— This  is  a  parasite  of  the  lung,  and  has  been  found  in 
"•U,  tigers,  cats  (Plate  III)  dogs,  and  especially  in  hogs  in  Asia  and 
"Orth  America.  It  may  be  found  as  an  erratic  parasite  in  other  organs 
iOeh  as  the  brain  and  the  Uver. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  made  bj'  finding  the  eggs  in  the 
Bputum. 

Life  History.-~~T\K  life  history  of  Paragonimus  westermanii,  ac- 
conling  to  Xakagawa,  requires  two  intermediate  hosts:  a  moUusk 
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Mekmia  libertina,  m.  luberculata,  etc.,  in  which  the  miracidium  xinder- 
goeB  the  first  developmeot  asd  a  crustacean  PanfamonoIifu^peAiii  which 
it  becomes  encysted.  Iturbein  Caracae,  in  his  work  on  this  important 
question  has  shown  that  in  Venezuela,  the  primary-  intermediate  host 
is  the  snail  Ampvilaria  luieostoma  and  that  the  enc>-stment  of  the  cercaria 
takes  place  in  the  crab  Pseudothelphuaa  iturbei,  which  probably  is 
the  transmitter  of  the  parasite  to  man  and  animals. 

Pathogenesis.— ThiB  trematode  is  the  cause  of  a  chronic  affectioa 
of  the  lung  that  clinically  resembles  chronic  fibroid  phthisis  (Plate 
III  and  Fy;.  7).  The  disease  is  known  as  "Oriental  hemoptysis," 
"parasitic  hemoptysis,"  or  paragonomiasis. 


Fio.  118. — Ovum  of  PanEonimiia 
westcrmaDii,  Bhowing  the  opercutum, 
'op.  at  one  pole  and  the  miracidium; 
me.   within   the  egg  shell. 

IV.  PARASITIC  THEHATODES  OF  THE  BLOOD 

Thrcp  spccios  of  trcmatodes,  all  bi^longing  to  tlio  family  Schisto- 
soiiii(l.-c,  havo  brcn  found  in  the  blood  of  man;  namely,  Sckistosomum 
hcnialobium,  S.  maiuioni,  and  S.  japoniciim. 

1,  Schistosomum  hematobium  (Rilharz,  ISoSl.  History. — Schiato- 
soiiniiii  hi  malobium  was  found  by  Riiharz  in  1S52  in  the  portal  vein 
of  man  in  Egypt,  nnd  in  1SG4  it  was  found  by  Harloy  in  a  patient 
from  the  nijH'  tif  (lood  Hope,  Since  llicn  it  has  been  found  widely 
distributed  tlirougliout  Africa,  Asia,  Persia,  and  India.  Other  species 
have  been  discovered  in  sheep,  horses,  oxen,  monkeys,  etc. 

The  parasite  is  remarkable  in  that,  unlike  all  other  trcmatodes, 
it  is  bisexual. 

.l/d/f. — The  male  is  long,  apparently  round  and  slender,  resem- 
bling a  nematode.     It  is  whitish  in  color,  and  measures  12  to  14  mm. 
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in  length  and  about  1  mm.  in  width,  but  it  is  really  flat  and  thin.    The 
body  is  provided  with  two  lateral  flaps  or  wings,  commonly  turned 
inward  and  ventrally,  inclosing  a  canal,  known  as  the  ^' gynecophoric 
ciM^d,*'  for  the  reception  of  the  female.    This  gives  the  worm  its 
apparent  cylindric  form.    The  cuticle  is  provided  with  short  spines,  by 
means  of  which  the  parasite  is  probably  capable  of  clinging  to  the  walls 
o£  the  blood-vessels.    The  oral  sucker  looks  ventrally,  and  the  central 
sucker  is  near  the  anterior  part  of  the  body.    The  genital  pore  is  pos- 
terior to  the  ventral  sucker. 

The  digestive  tract  consists  of  a  mouth  and  a  long  esophagus, 
provided  with  numerous  glands  and  intestine.  There  is  no  pharynx. 
'Pbe  esophagus  bifurcates  at  the  level  of 
tbe  ventral  sucker,  and  is  continued  by 
ifxe  intestinal  ceca,  which,  after  anasto- 
lExofiing  at  some  points,  finally  unites  be- 
hind the  testes  into  a  common  trunk. 
Tlie  excretory  pore  is  at  the  posterior  end 
and  situated  somewhat  dorsally. 

The  reproductive  organs  consist  of  a 

cliain  of  oval  or  round  testes,  four  or  five 

in  number,   a  vas  deferens  which  runs 

into  the  vesicula  seminalis,  is  continued 

by  the  ejaculatory  duct,  and  opens  into 

the  genital  pore  behind  the  ventral  sucker. 

Female. — The  female  is  elongated  and 

slender  and  the  body  is  so  rolled  up  as  to 

make  it  appear  filiform  and  cylindrical  in 

shape.    It  is   about   15   to   20  mm.  in  ,    ^J^-   ii9;— Schifltosomum 

1    _xi        t  .  hematobmm.     1,   Male    and  fe- 

length,  about    lOO/i  anteriorly,   and   250/x  male;  female  worm  enclosed   in 

posteriorly  in  width.    Like  the  male,  it  ^^«  gynecophoric   canal  of  the 

,  "^  '         male  (modified   after  Looss);    2, 

nas  an  oral  and  a  ventral  sucker.     The  transverse  section;  3,  egg. 
alimentary  canal  is  similar  to  that  in  the 

Diale,  and  its  contents  give  the  parasite  its  characteristic  dark-brown 
color.  The  cuticle  is  smooth,  except  at  the  sucker  and  at  the  pos- 
terior end,  where  it  is  provided  with  a  few  spines.  The  reproductive 
organs  consist  of  a  single  ovary,  an  ovarian  duct,  and  the  uterus. 
Iq  its  course  the  duct  receives  the  vitelline  duct  from  a  single  yolk 
gland.  The  genital  pore  is  situated  behind  the  ventral  sucker.  The 
uterus  contains  only  a  few  eggs,  which,  when  discharged,  measure  120 
to  190/[t  in  length  and  50  to  75/x  in  width.  They  are  not  operculated, 
are  relatively  thick  shelled,  and  are  provided  with  a  terminal  spine. 
Each  contains  a  miracidium  (Fig.  120). 

Habitat — The  parasite  inhabits  the  portal  venous  system  of  man, 
*iwi  has  once  been  found  in  a  monkey  (Cobbold).     The  two  sexes  may 
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be  found  togetlicr  or  separated  in  the  portal  vein  and  its  branch) 
and  in  the  mesenteric  and  splenic  vein,  and  also  in  the  small  vein 
of  the  pelvis  (vesical,  uterine,  and  hemorrhoidal).     It  is  rarely  fouadfl 
in  the  vena   cava  or  in  the  lung.     The  number  of  parasites  found; 
varies  from  two  to  several  hundred.     The  females  may  migrate  to] 
the   small   veins  and  venuies  of  the  bladder,  where  they  have  beeal 
found  lodged  in  the  submucosa. 

Life  History. — According  to  Looss,  the  adult  female,  lodged  in  t 
veins  of  the  bladder,  can  push  her  head  (close  to  which  is  the  genittJ' 
pore)  into  the  capillaries,  and  when  the  eggs  are  discharged,  they  may 
gradually  work  their  way,  as  foreign  bodies,  into  the  capillaries  of 
the  siibiiuicosn,  and  by  ulceration  of  this  membrane  into  the  bladder, 
be  discharged  with  the  urine.  The  eggs  discharged 
Ijy  the  female  measure  80  to  iW/n  in  length  by  30 
lo  40^  in  breadth.  During  its  journey  through 
the  walls  of  the  bladder,  however,  the  egg  under- 
goes development  and  increases  in  size,  so  that 
when  voided  with  the  urine  it  measures  130  to  190/i 
in  length  by  50  to  IbiJ.  in  breadth,  and  contains  a 
well-developed  mtracidium. 

Unless  the  egg  gains  access  to  water  soon  after 

leaving  the  bladder,  it  will  die,  but  under  favorable 

conditions,  it  will  hateh  a  miracidium  which  swima 

actively.     What    l)ecame   of  the  miracidium  wa» 

not  known  until  recently  Leiper  found   that   the 

embi-yos  were  attracted  by  several  species  of  snails, 

jjarlicularly   by  the   species   BuUinus  amtortus  in 

Fio.  120.— Ovum    the  body  of  which  they  undergo  development  into> 

of  Sohistosdmum    gporocvsts,  radia  and  cercaria  which  finally  are  d 

hemBtobiuiu.  ,  ,  ■       , 

charged  m  the  water. 
Mechanism  of  Transmission. — Infection  may  take  place  by  drink- 
ing water  containing  cercaria  or  by  bathing  in  it  since  the  cercaria,; 
according  to  Leiper  are  capable  of  penetrating  through  the  mucoia- 
membrane  or  skin. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  Schislosomwn  kematobium  i 
chiefly  upon  the  finding  of  the  eggs  of  the  parasites  in  the  urine,  ff 
possible,  the  urine  should  be  examined  during  an  attack  of  hematuria^ 
when  the  eggs  are  generally  more  abundant.  This  urine  is  centrifu- 
galized,  and  the  sediment  examined  under  the  microscope.  The 
eggs  are  easily  recognized  by  their  size  and  shape.  They  are  oval,: 
relatively  thin  shelled,  and  from  130  to  ISOji  in  length  by  40  to  60^ 
in  breadth.  They  are  provided  with  a  terminal  spine,  and  contain  ^ 
ciliated  larva  (miracidium)  which  not  uncommonly,  under  favorable' 
conditions,  is  seen  to  move,  more  especially  if  the  sediment  is  pr^. 
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iously  diluted  with  a  little  water.  It  should  be  remeniberod  that 
le  eggs  may  also,  although  rarely,  be  found  in  the  feces  and  Bputum. 

f*athogenesis. — Schistosomum  kematobtum  is  the  cause  of  urinary 
ihistosotniasis,  a  disease  that  is  characterized  chiefly  by  periodic 
^^acks  of  hematuria  and  cystitis  I  Fig.  121). 

2.  Schistosomum  Mansoni  (Sambon,  1907).  History. — It  was 
3r»erally  koown  for  some  time,  that  two  kinds  of  eggs  are  present 
I  cases  of  schistosomiasis.  Mansou,  in  1903,  noticed  in  the  West 
ndies  that  cases  of  schistosomiasis  affeclinK  the  rectmn   and  not 


ot  the  bladder. 


.  bladder,  the  eggs  found  in  the  feces  wore  provided  with  lateral 
*P'^W.  He  suggested,  therefore,  the  existence  of  a  efiparate  species . 
°|  Schistosomum.  In  an  autopsy  made  in  Bahia  (Brazil)  Piraja  da 
™'ft  found  24  parasites  in  the  portal  vein  (19  males  isolated,  2  paired 
'Mone  single).  Contrary  to  SchiMmoninm  hemaiobiuvt,  these  para- 
Bit*s  Were  not  present  in  the  walls  of  the  bladder.  Sambon  in  1907 
^"^t*[i  a  species,  Schistosoma  mansoni,  for  these  trcmatodes. 

For  all   practical   purposes,    the  morphology  and  structure  of  S. 
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7>iansoni  are  similar  to  those  of  S.  hematMunif, 
except  for  the  presence  of  a  lateral  spine  in  the 
egg,  which  can  be  seen  even  in  the  uterus,  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  genital  tract  described 
by  Fritch.  The  egg  is  about  150/i  in  length 
by  about  60p  in  width  (Figs.  122  and  123). 
Other  minor  differences  are  described  below, 
under  the  head  of  Schistosomum  japonicum. 

Habitat. — The  adult  worm  has  been  found 
only  in  the  venous  system  of  man,  especially  in 
the  portal  vein  and  its  branches,  but  more 
rarely,  also,  in  the  veins  of  the  rectum.  The 
eggs  are  found  in  the  liver  and  walls  of  the 
rectum  and  in  the  feces,  but  not  in  the  bladder 
nor  in  the  urine. 

Life  History. — The  eggs  are  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  feces,  and  under  favorable  condi- 
tions of  laoiature  and  temperature  the  raira- 
cidia  escape,  but  nothing  definite  was  known  of 
the  further  development  of  the  parasite.  Its 
'"MMe'  fi'^quent  occurrence  in  association  with  ankylos- 
(.i/'n-  toma  had  suggested  that  both  may  have  a 
similar  mode  of  transmission. 

Iturbe,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  life  history. 

of    Sckislosoma    mansoni,   has    suc- 
ceeded in  infecting  snails  with-  the 

miracidium  of  the  parasite.    Accord- 
ing to  this  author  the  intermediate 

host  of  S.  manvoni  is  a  sweet  water 

snail.     Planorbis  gudelupensis,  com- 

monlyfound  in  Caracas  (Venezuela). 

Iturbe  observed  the  development  of 

sporocysts,  radia  and  cercaria  in  the 

body  of  the  snail  and  describes  as 

characteristic   the  bifurcated  shape 

of  the  tail  of  this  cercaria.     He  like- 
wise proved   that   infection  of  the 

laboratory    animals    (wtute    mice) 

readily  took  place  by  feeding  these 

animals  with  the  liver  of  the  snails 

containing  the  cercaria. 

Pathogenesis. — Schistosomum 

mansoni  is   the  cause  of  intestinal 

Bchistosoniiasis. 


comb  in  CasitUanx  and 
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3.  Sdiistosomum  jsppoicum    (Katsurada,    1904).    History. — ^In 

18&7  Majima  called  attention  to  a  peculiar  disease  seen  in  Japan, 

characterised  by  painful  enlargement  of  the  spleen  or  liver,  fever, 

diarrhea  with  mucus  and  blood  in  the  stools.,  weakness,  and  emaciation. 

The  designation  "Katayama  disease"  was  given  to  the  condition, 
being  named  for  a  town  in  Bingo  in  which  it  was  common.  Majima 
attributed  the  disease  to  the  eggs  of  some  unknown  parasite  which  he 
found  in  the  liver.  His  discovery  was  confirmed  by  the  finding  of 
ova  in  other  organs.  In  1904  Katsurada  found  the  adult  parasite 
in  cats,  and  named  it  Schistaaomum  japonieum.  In  the  same  year 
Fujinami  and  in  1905  Catto  found  the  parasite  in  man,  and  Stiles  and 
Looes  gave  an  account  of  the  disease. 

Although  Sehiatosomum  kematobtum  and  Schistoaomum  manaimi 
are  almost  identical  morphologically,  Schialosomum  japonieum  is 
easily  differentiated  by  its  much  smaller 
ai«e.  The  adult  male  is  from  7  to  12 
nun.  in  length  by  0.5  mm.  in  breadth, 

and  the  adult  female  is  from  8  to  12  J 

mm.  in  length  by  0.4  mm.  in  breadth.  ' 

The  ventral  sucker  is  relatively  larger 

tban  the  oral.     The  eggs  have  no  spines, 

are  smaller  in  size,  measuring  60  to  90;i 

in  length  by  30  to  50ju  in  breadth,  are 

oval  or  globular  in  shape,  and  have  thick 

shells  and  no  operculum.    Catto  points        p,^  i2r^iBt<»on.ft  i«.poni- 

out  that  the  eggs  may  be  mistaken  for   "vm  the  male  6  containing  the 

those    of    Ankyloatoma    dwtdenalis,    but    ^"^^^J" 'he  gyneaoophoroua 

they  really  bear  a  stronger  resemblance 

to  the  ^gs  of  ascaris,  in  so  far  as  they  are  provided  with  a  relatively 

thick  sheU. 

Bdbitat. — The  adult  parasite  lives  in  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the 

brer  and  in  the  mesenteric  and  pelvic  veins  of  man  (Katsurada, 

Fujinami,  Catto).  It  has  also  been  found  in  Japan,  in  cats,  dogs, 
horses,  and  cattle.  The  eggs  may  be  found  in  the  liver,  but  are  most 
often  seen  in  the  lymph-nodes  of  the  pelvis  and  in  the  submucosa  of 
the  rectum. 

LgeHiatory. — The  eggs  are  discharged  with  the  feces.  They  contain 
a  toiracidium  and  under  favorable  temperature  conditions,  and  es- 
pecially if  the  feces  are  diluted  with  water,  the  larva  (miracidium) 
hatches  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  becomes  free,  and  swims 
tredy  about.  Occasionally  the  miracidia  escape  in  ashorttime,ormay 
even  be  found  free  in  the  feces  and  be  mistaken  for  infusoria.  The 
escape  of  the  miracidium  is  effected  by  rupture  of  the  shell  of  the  e^, 
which  swells  in  water.     The  shell  gradually  becomes  thinner  until  it 
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appears  as  a  delicate  line  under  the  microscope.  When  the  miracidiuUi' 
is  about  to  hatch  the  diameter  of  the  egg  is  about  twice  as  large  as, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  shell  about  one-fourth  the  size  of,  the  original. 
At  this  stage  the  larva  is  seen  to  move  freely  in  all  directions,  striking 
the  thinned  wall  from  time  to  time  until  it  finally  ruptures  (Fig.  125). 
What  became  of  the  miracidium  was  not  definitely  known  until  the 
recent  mark  of  Miyairi  and  Suzuki,  in  Japan,  who  found  that  the  in- 
termediate host  of  the  parasite  is  a  snail,  Katayama  (Blaufordia) 
nonophom  in  which  the  miracidium  iin- 

ndergoea  development  into  radia  and 
cerraria. 
Mechanism  of  Transmisaion. — Kat- 
suratla  and  Hashegawa  claimed  that  if 
a  dog  was  immersed  for  one  hour  in 
wiit«r  polluted  with  the  miracidium  of' 
Schistostmium  japonicutn,  the  animal  be- 
tf'        .  '■'       *  A  »il     comes  heavily  infested  with   the   para- 

rsite.    In  their  experiments,  these  authors 
^^^^^^^^  used   a  device  by  means  of  which  the 

I   ^^^^^^^^^^^  animal  could  swim  without  swallow-ing 

,_^^^^^^^^^^^^^        ^^^  water,  and  as  a  came  to  the 

"^^^^^^^^^^^^^L  that  took  place 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H      through  the  skin.     The  possibility  of 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^B  occurring  through  the  mouth,  as 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H     the  of  the  animal  licking  its  bodjT 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^m      after  the  operation    and  swallowing  an 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^v        encysted  (not    yet    discovfred), 

^^^^^^^^^^V  which   could  have  become  attached  to 

^^^^^^^^^  the    surface    during    exposure    in    tho 

J  ^jj.  ^^^^^  B  water,  suggests  itself. 
Katsurada  and  Hashegawa  were  of 
Kra.  125.— Ova  of  Schisioso-  (hc  Opinion  that  the  miracidium  ropre- 
leces:  B,  swollen  ntid  with  cilUted  sented  the  mfectivo  Stage  in  the  life 
miracidium  alter  immorsiim  for  history  of  the  parasite,  and  that  infesta- 
tion took  place  through  the  skin.  In  thia 
connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  result  of  the  writer's  experimenta 
were  negative.  Fresh  cultures  of  the  ova  of  S.  japonicum,  containing 
numerous  free  miracidia,  were  applied  to  the  thin  skin  of  the  inguinal 
region  of  a  young  male  dog  by  putting  the  culture  in  a  test-tube,  and 
applying  the  mouth  of  the  tube  to  the  skin,  the  tube  being  inverted  and 
held  in  position  so  that  the  culture  was  brought  in  direct  contact  with 
the  skin.  Two  applications  were  made — one  for  one  hour  and  the  other 
for  one  and  one-half  hours  at  two  different  places,  a  bit  of  skin  being 
removed  from  one  of  them  for  section  after  the  experiment.     The 
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isattf^rial  was  also  applied  to  the  prepuce,  and,  further,  2  c,c.  of  the 
culture,  containing  about  400  free  miracidia,  were  injected  eubcuta- 


Fi<a.  12(1. — SrIiiatoMimum  jiipouiruin  in  thrombus  from  meaenlerio  veius.  Trnns- 
vb™«  sections  of  three  poira  at  different  level*,  a.  Male,  enclosing  female:  b,  is  gynea- 
Forhorjc  cnnal;  e.  riot  from  vein. 

neouslj-  into  tlie  same  dog.     Thf  uiiinbrr  of  miracidia  present  was 
determined   by  making   a  stained 

preparation  of  a  given  quantity  of  -  -  ■■'-,-'''''-'■"'-. 

the     culture    and    counting    them 
itnJer   the  microscope  by  the  aid 
of  the  mechanical  stage.    Repeated 
examinations  of  the  feces  for  the 
^ras  of  schistosoma  were  negative; 
spctious  of  the  skin  failed  to  show- 
any   penetration  of  the  miracidia, 
antl  finally,  in  the  autopsy  made  on 
^^J^    <iog  after  three   months,   the 
^^^vaaitc  was  not  found. 
^^^H  ^Ve  were  of   the  belief  at  the 
^^■toe  that  the  transmission  of  Schis- 
^        Utioina  japonicum  was  through  the 
roovith  or  tlirough  the  skin,  but  by 
I  more  developed   form   of   larva 
1  the  miracidium.     This  view 
i  hecn   confirmed  by  the  later 
prk  of  Miyairi  and  Suzuki  and 

Kper  and  Atkinson  who  showed         „      ,„_     „    ..       , ,,    ,-      , 
™'   *""•  "  p,Q_  J27. — Section  of  (he  tiver  Cram  a 

fllKBnai],  Kalnyama  (Blanfordia)    cam  of  SchietosoniiHue  (S.  iaponicuni) 

wphora,  is  the  intermediate  host  f''""^?  '."^  ^«f  f.^^"  f""""*  "  •*■ 
,    "^  '  ,     1         -    »       ■  lodged  IQ  the  interiobutnr  ■p«ceH. 

01  the  parasite,  and  that  infection 

tskes  place  through  the  mouth  or  by  penetration  of  the  cercaria 
rough  the  skin. 
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/Pathogenesis. — ^The  presence  of  Schietosomum  japonicuni  in  man, 
and  the  accumulation  of  its  eggs  in  the  walls  of  the  rectum,  liver,  and 
other  organs,  give  rise  to  a  special  disease  called  "dysenteric  schis- 
tosoxniasisi  arteriovenosa,  or  "Katayama  disease  (Fig.  129)." 

DIFFERENTIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SCHISTOSOMUM 
HEMATOBIUM,  S.  MANSONI,  AND  S.  JAPONICUM 


SoHnroBomni 

BBMATOBnTM 


SCBISTOSOMXrM    MAMBONX 


HabitA^.  .  ... 


Chief   ftymptoma 


Mftk,  13-14  mm.  in 
tensth  by  1  mm.  in 
width. 

FenuUat  15-70  mm.  in 
length  by  1-0.2  mm.  in 
width. 

Oral  and  ventra]  sueker 
about  the  aame  else. 

Adult  parasite  is  found  in 
the  portal  vein  and  its 
branches.  mesenteric 
and  splenie,  and  in  the 
yena  eava;  veins  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum. 

Oval,  and  provided  with 
terndnal  spines.  They 
measure  120-190^  in 
length  by  50-75m  in 
width.  Shell  relatively 
thiek,  ehieily  found  in 
the  urine  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  feces 

Periodic  hematuria,  occa- 
sional diarrhea,  but  not 
dysentery.  Anemia, 
cachexia,  weakneas,  and 
emaciation. 


Male  about  12  mm.  in 
length  by  about  0.4-0.5 
mm.  in  width. 

Female,  14.5-15  mm.  in 
length  by  0.1-0.2  mm. 
in  width. 

Oral  and  ventral  suckers 
about  the  same  dbe. 

Adult  parasite  is  found  in 
the  vena  porta  and  its 
branches:  veins  of  the 
rectum,  but  not  of  the 
bladder. 

Oval,  and  provided  with 
lateral  spines.  They 
measure  about  150^  in 
length  by  60m  in  width, 
with  about  18m  as  the 
length  of  the  speculum. 
Found  in  the  feoee  but 
not  in  the  urine. 

Periodic  dysenteric  at- 
tacks, hematuria  usually 
absent.  Anemia, 
emaciation,  and  weak- 
n< 


SCHXSTOSOMlTIf 
JAPONICUM 


Male,  small,  7-12  mm. 
in  length  by  about  0.5 
mm.  in  width. 

Female,  8-12  mm.  in 
length  by  0.4  mm.  in 
width. 

Ventral  sucker  larger 
than  oral. 

Adult  parasite  found  in 
the  venous  and  arterial 
systems  of  the  liver, 
meeentery,  and  pelvis, 
especially  the  rectum. 

Oval  or  almost  globular 
and  without  spines. 
Smaller  than  the  other 
two.  Measure  d0-90M 
in  length  by  30-AOm  in 
width;  shell  relatively 
thick;  found  chiefly  in 
the  feces;  occasionally 
in  the  urioe. 

Periodic  dysenteric  at- 
tacks, cirrhosis  of  the 
liver;  swelling  of  the 
spleen;  anemia,  cachexia, 
and  general  weakness. 


v.    ERRATIC  TREMATODES 

Erratic  trematodes  are  those  parasites  found  occasionally  in  organs 
or  tissues  not  usually  inhabited  by  them.  Among  the  most  important 
trematodes  that  have  been  found  in  man  in  abnormal  localities  four 
species  may  be  mentioned;  namely:  Fasciolahepatica,  F.  gigantica, 
Schutosomum  hematobiumj  and  Paragonimus  westermanii, 

Fasciola  hepatica. — This  fluke  has  been  found  in  the  blood-vessels 
and  in  the  lungs.  From  our  knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  Fasciola 
f^^icaj  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  it  can  reach  the  circulation. 
On  being  set  free  the  encysted  cercaria  in  the  stomach  and  small  in- 
testine is  believed  to  reach  the  liver  by  way  of  the  gall-bladder  and  be- 
come lodged  in  the  bile-ducts,  but  it  is  possible  that,  by  perforating 
the  duct  and  falling  into  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein,  it  may  reach 
the  vena  cava/  be  carried  to  the  heart,  and  so  become  lodged  in  the 
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Iiing8.  Fiiithi^rmorp.  ance  the  cercaria  which  znesaores  about  2S0>»j 
ifl  capable  of  unden^inii  eloagarioa.  it  niay  become  so  thmned  as  to 
pa»9  the  pulmonary  circtilatioii  and,  on  reaching  the  left  aide  of  the 
heart,  may  be  carried  by  the  blood-etieam  to  othor  organs  or  tiaracs. 
It  may  even  be  admitted  that  aneh  mechanism  is  coounon,  but  as  the 
f^hemi^tr^'  of  organs  other  than  the  liver  is  usuaQy  unfavorable  to  the 
jp-owth  of  the  parasite,  most  of  the  c«rraria  perish  elsewhere  than 
in  the  liver,  and  the  cases  on  record  merely  represent  the  few  instances 
of  survival. 

Pn^eiMa  hepatica  has  also  been  found  in  the  portal  vein  and  its 
branches,  in  the  anterior  tibial  vein,  and  in  the  subcutaneous  tiasiK?. 
\t  is  probable  also  that  the  parasite  found  by  Nordman  in  18^  in  the 
crystalline  lens  and  described  under  the  name  of  Monastomum  lerUiit^ 
and  that  Di^ftcma  ocudi  humani  lAmmon,  1833*  and  Disioma  opkthal^ 
mohinm  (Diesing,  1850'  are  merely  aberrant  young  or  imperfectly 
developed  types  of  FcMcioia  hepatica, 

Faseiola  gigantica. — This  was  found  by  Gouvea  in  the  lungs. 

Paragooimns  westeimaiiiL — This  trematode.  which  usuaUy  in- 
habits the  lungs,  was  found  by  Otani  and  Yamagiwa  in  the  brain. 
It  has  also  been  known  to  occur  in  the  liver.  The  explanation  given 
for  the  abnormal  location  of  Fa^ciola  hepatica  may  also  be  applied  to 
/*.  weaUrmnnii.  The  life  cycle  of  the  parasite  being  similar  toF.  kepaticay 
the  cercaria  on  being  set  free  in  the  stomach  and  intestine,  may  reach 
the  liver  by  way  of  the  gall-bladder,  or  enter  the  circulation  by  piercing 
the  hile-fluct,  or  it  may  gain  entrance  into  the  peritoneum  by  piercing 
the  wallH  of  the  intestine.  On  reaching  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
it  is  carriffl  to  the  lung.s,  where  it  finds  an  appropriate  setting  for 
growth  arifl  development.  It  is  possible,  however,  that,  as  with  F. 
hepatira,  an  occasional  cercaria  may  pass  the  pulnionarj-  circulation 
and,  on  reaching  the  left  heart,  be  carried  to  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

Schistosomum  hematobium. — The  eggs  of  this  parasite  have  been 
r;ften  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  adult  worm  has 
})een  .seen  in  the  veins  of  the  lung.  Since  it  is  known  that  this  trema- 
tf)de  inhabits  the  veins  of  the  pelvis  and  the  vena  cava,  it  may  readily 
be  understood  how  it  may  be  carried  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and 
become  lodged  in  the  lungs. 

Laboratory  Diagnosis  of  Trematodes. — The  study  of  certain  species 
/IS,  for  example*,  Fanciola  hepatica y  may  be  followed  through  all  the 
sf/iges  of  development  from  the  egg  to  the  adult  parasite,  but  never- 
theless, in  spite  of  the  numerous  researches  made,  the  life  history  of 
most  trejnatodes  was  until  recently  but  imperfectly  understood.  The 
study  /nid  identification  of  these  parasites,  therefore,  include  the  search 
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for  the  eggs,  the  larval  forms,  and  the  adult  parasite,  in  man  or  animals, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Search  for  the  Eggs. — The  eggs  of  trematodes  may  be  found  in  the 
feces,  in  the  urine,  in  the  sputum,  or  in  the  tissue  and  organs  of  the 
host^  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  majority  of  instances  a  fresh  cover- 
glass  preparation  of  the  material,  previously  softened,  if  necessary,  in  a 
little  'water,  is  sufficient,  or  the  feces  may  be  dissolved  in  an  excess  of 
water,  centrifugalized,  and  the  sediment  examined.  If  possible,  the 
suspected  material  should  be  collected  from  the  second  stool  following 
a  mild  purge,  and  in  cases  of  schistosomiasis  the  material  should  be 
gathered  during  a  dysenteric  attack. 

In  order  to  detect  the  eggs  in  the  urine,  this  should  be  centrifugal- 
ized and  the  sediment  examined.  If  possible,  the  specimen  for  exam- 
ination should  be  collected  during  an  attack  of  hematuria. 

1*0  find  the  eggs  in  the  sputum,  in  cases  of  paragonimiasis,  direct 
examination  of  a  fresh  cover-glass  preparation  may  suffice,  or  the 
sptitvim  may  be  digested  in  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  a  10  to  30  per 
cent-  solution  of  caustic  soda,  after  which  the  mixture  should  be  diluted 
with  water,  centrifugalized,  and  the  sediment  examined.  If  possible, 
the  material  for  examination  should  be  collected  during  an  attack  of 
hemoptysis. 

Gggs  in  tissues  and  organs  are  found  by  microscopic  examination 
of  the  section,  or,  as  preferred  by  some,  the  material  may  be  finely 
teased  and  digested  in  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  10  to  30  per  cent, 
caustic  soda  solution,  diluted  with  water,  centrifugalized,  and  the 
sediment  examined.  In  the  liver,  the  eggs  of  Fasciola  hepatica  are 
found  in  the  perilobular  spaces,  along  the  course  and  in  the  lumen  of 
the  bile-ducts,  and  the  eggs  of  Schistosomum  are  seen  in  the  lumen  and 
m  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  Sometimes  the  eggs  may  be  lodged 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  lobules  or  in  the  central  lobular  vein. 

One  of  the  characteristics  by  which  a  trematode  egg  can  be  recog- 
nized  is  by  the  presence  of  an  operculum  at  one  of  the  poles — except 
ii^  the  case  of  Schistosomum  eggs,  which  are  not  operculated.     Trema- 
tode eggs,  as  a  rule,  have  a  thin  shell,  with  the  exception  of  Schisto- 
somum, whose  egg  in  this  respect  resembles  that  of  an  ascaris.     The 
eggs  of  S.  hematobium  are  provided  with  terminal  spines  and  those  of 
S.  mansoni  with  lateral  spines.     Other  trematode  eggs  have  no  spines. 
The  eggs  of  most  trematodes,  when  found  in  the  feces,  contain  a  ciliated 
larva  (miracidium);  this  is  not  true  of  Fasciola  hepatica,  Fascioletta 
ilocanuniy  and  a  few  other  species  of  less  importance.     The  egg  of 
Schistosomufn  hematobiumy   as  found  in  the  urine,  usually  does  not 
contain  a  miracidium,  but  will  develop  one  if  water  be  added  to  the 
urine,  which  is  then  permitted  to  stand  over  night.     In  the  aecom- 
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panying  table  the  differential  points  of  importance  for  recognizing  the 
eggs  of  trematodes  are  given. 

Search  jor  Trematodes  in  the  Larval  Stage. — The  larvae  of  trematodes 
parasitic  in  the  lower  animals  are  relatively  easy  to  find  by  making 
a  systematic  study  of  a  certain  number  of  aquatic  mollusks  (PlanorbeSi 
Limnse,  Physa,  etc.)  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  creeks,  or  in 
stagnant  water  frequented  by  frogs,  fishes,  and  birds.  The  larval 
stages — sporocysts,  redise  and  cercaria — are  found  abundantly  in  the 
internal  organs,  especially  the  lungs  and  liver.  The  liver  of  a  snail 
(gastropod)  is  usually  located  near  the  pointed  end  of  the  shell. 
It  is  suflBcient,  therefore  to  cut  through  this  part,  remove  the  liver — 
which  may  be  recognized  by  its  dark-brown  color — moisten  it  with  a 


Fio.  130. — Eggs  of  trematodes.  1,  Fasciolopsis  buski;  2,  Fasciola  hepatica;  3, 
Paragonimus;  4,  Opisthorchis  noverca;  5,  Clonorchis  sinensis;  6,  Heterophyes  hetero- 
phyes;  7,  Schistosomum  japonicum;  8,  Schistosomura  hematobium;  9,  Schistosomum 
mansoni. 

little  salt  solution,  tease  the  tissue,  and  examine  the  material  under 
a  dissecting  microscope.  If  desired,  a  fresh  cover-glass  preparation 
may  be  made  and  examined  under  higher  magnification,  or  stained 
spreads  or  sections  may  be  made.  It  is  essential  that  one  should  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  larval  forms  of  the  common  trematode 
before  undertaking  the  study  of  the  life  history  of  the  parasitic  trema- 
todes of  man. 

Search  jor  Trematodes  in  the  Adult  Stage. — The  adult  trematodes 
of  the  intestine  in  man  may  be  found  after  the  systematic  adminis- 
tration of  th^TTiol  to  persons  in  whose  feces  the  eggs  have  been  seen. 
In  this  way  Noc  demonstrated  the  frequency  of  Fasciolopsis  buski  in 
Indo-CUiina,  and  Garrison  discovered  Fascioletta  ilocana.  At  autopsy, 
search  for  the  parasite  is  made  by  carefully  examining  the  digestive 
tract,  liver,  lungs,  veins  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  and  in  cases  of 
schistosomiasis  by  examining  the  mesentery  by  transmitted  light 
against  a  window  or  a  bright  light. 
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DIFFERENTIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  EGGS  OF  TREMATODES 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  CESTODES 
History. — Morphology  and  Structure. — Eiife  History. — Meohanism  of  Tmu- 
misKon. — Habitat. — Pathogenesis. — Diagnosis. — Treatment    and    Prophylaxia. — 
Classificfttion. 

The  cestodes  are  platyhelminthes  (flat  worma)  having  a  s^mented 
body  and  no  alimentary  canal  at  any  stage 
in  their  life  history.  The  adult  parasite  in- 
habits the  intestine,  and  the  larval  form 
lives  in  the  muscle,  liver,  brain,  spleen,  etc. 
The  majority  of  ceatodes,  more  especially, 
those  found  in  man,  are  well  differentiated 
from  trematodee,  but  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  two  groups  are  less  well  marked 
in  certain  forms,  such  as  CaryophyUteut,  be- 
longing to  the  Cestodaria,  which  are  assigned 
by  some  to  the  trematodes  and  by  others  to 
the  cestodes. 

The  most  important  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  cestodes  are:  (1)  All  are  endo- 
parasites  of  the  intestine  in  the  adult  stage 
and  of  the  organs  or  tissues  in  the  larval 
stage;  also,  as  a  result  probably  of  their 
obligate  and  strictly  parasitic  existence,  they 
have  lost  all  traces  of  ao  alimentary  canal. 
(2)  They  are  nourished  by  the  juices  or  the 
predigested  food  of  the  host  through  the 
body  surface  as  the  result  of  osmosis,  for 
it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  cuticle 
of  the  parasite  is  penetrated  with  pores  for 
this  purpose.  (3)  They  present  two  distinct 
developmental  stages  in  their  life  history, 
Fio.  131.— CaryophyllKua  namely,  the  bladder  worm,  or  q/sticercus,  in 
mutrabUis.     I)/,  vas  delerens;   ,,  ,  i       i-  i_      ■         ,     ,  . 

jIv.  vitelline  duct;  K,  booIcx;  the  Organs  (muscle,  liver,  bram,  etc.),  and 
rtr.ovarieB:pi<,penia;M, vagina  the  sexually  mature  parasite  in  the  intestine 
with  rocoptaculum  aeminis;  (.      ,    ,,       ,       ,        /,,    t-,-    ■  .  r   ■!.      i_    j         r 

testoa;  u(.  uterus;  vi.  vitella-  of    ^"^   host.      (4)    DlVlSIOn   Of   the   body    of 
rium;  ts.  vasicula  seminalis.  the  adult  into  a  head  Or  scolex  and  a  neck, 
followed  by  a  series  of  segments  or  proglot- 
tides takes  place.     This  last  feature  is  true  of  all  human  tape-worms 
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and  of  the  best  known  species.  (5)  Lime-secreting  cells  are  present 
in  greater  or  lesser  number  below  the  cuticle. 

History. — ^There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  lead  us  to  believe  that 
cestodes  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  that  Moses  forbade  the 
Israelites  to  eat  animals  such  as  the  hog,  because  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  parasites  that  were  present  in  their  flesh.  iDescriptions  of 
the  proglottides  of  tape-worms  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle- 
In  1592  the  Tenidse  were  di£ferentiated  from  Bothriocephalus.  In 
1683  Tyson  discovered  the  head  of  the  tape-worm  of  a  dog,  and  in 
1687  Redi  detected  the  cysticerci,  or  bladder  worms,  which  he  regarded 
as  animals.  Zeder,  in  1800,  placed  them  in  a  separate  group,  Cystici. 
The  nature  and  the  life  history  of  the  cestodes  were  better  understood 
when  KUchenmeister,  in  1851,  proved,  by  feeding  experiments,  that 
the  cysticerci  merely  represented  the  larval  stage  of  tape-worms,  and 
that  to  complete  their  life  history  two  hosts  were  required.  Among 
other  investigators  who  have  greatly  increased  and  improved  our 
knowledge  of*  these  parasites  may  be  mentioned  Leuckart,  Braun,. 
Loofis,  Sonsino,  Grassi,  Blanchard,  von  Linstow,  Liihe,  Stiles,  Sambon, 
Leiper,  and  others. 

Morphology  and  Structure. — In  the  adult  stage  the  cestodes  are 
divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  The  Cestodaria,  commonly  known  as 
non-segmented  cestodes,  and  (2)  the  Cestoda  proper,  which  group 
comprises  all  forms  possessing  a  head  or  scolex  and  segments  or 
proglottides.  It  is  the  latter  group  that  is  of  most  interest  in  human 
parasitology. 

The  cestodes  proper  are  recognized  by  their  band-Uke  or  ribbon- 
shaped  segmented  body,  which  is  white  or  pale  yellowish  in  color.  It 
is  80  suggestive  of  a  long  piece  of  tape  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
the  common  cestode  worms  come  to  be  particularly  called  "tape- 
worms." The  segments  are  distinct  and  broad  posteriorly,  but  gradu- 
ally become  narrower  and  small  anteriorly,  until  they  finally  merge 
iiito  a  constricted,  delicate,  non-segmented  portion  near  the  head 
known  as  the  neck.  A  typical  cestode,  therefore,  consists  of  three 
parts:  The  head  or  scolex,  the  neck,  and  the  body  proper,  or  trunk, 
made  of  nmnerous  segments  or  proglottides  (Figs.  132  and  142). 

The  Scolex, — The  scolex  or  head  is  globular  or  pyriform  in  shape, 
and  serves  for  attachment  to  the  intestinal  wall.     The  name  of  strobile 

•  

^ applied  to  the  whole  parasite,  e.g.,  head,  neck,  and  proglottides.  The 
attachment  is  accomplished  either  by  means  of  muscular  suckers 
{Tenia  sa^inata),  suckers  and  hooks  {T,  solium,  T,  cracicalis  (Fig. 
133),  e^.),  or  by  lateral  grooves,  or  bothridia  (Dibothriocephabis  latus). 
When  hooks  are  present,  they  are  usually  numerous,  and  arranged  in 
one  or  two  circular  rows  around  a  mammillary  eminence  at  the  tip  of 
the  head  called  the  rostrum  or  rostellum.    The  hooks  are  curved  out- 
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wardly  and  have  the  form  of  an  angle,  so  that  while  they  can  easily 
penetrate  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  their  detachment  is  accomplished 
with  difficulty,  and  this  explains  why  the  head  is  not  so  easily  detached 
when  the  worm  is  poisoned  by  medical  treatment  administered  for  its 
removal,  and  why  it  sometimes  breaks  off  in  removal  at  autopsy. 

The  Neck. — The  neck  is  the  non-segmented  and  narrowest  portion 
of  the  parasite,  connecting  the  head  with  the  remainder  of  the  body.  It 
ia  somewhat  cylindric  in  shape,  and  is  of  especial  interest  in  the  life  oS 
the'parasite  because  it  represents  the  vegetative  portion  from  which 
new  segments  or  proglottides  are  formed. 

The  body  or  trunk  is  made  up  of  several  segments  or  progloUidta, 
their  number  varying  from  three  to  four  in  the  smaller  form  (Echino- 


Fio.  133.  Fia.  133. 

Fio.  132.— Tenia  echinococciK.  H,  head;  N,  neck;  S,  seEmenIa  x  15.  iA/m 
Leakarl  in  Brumpt.) 

Fio.  133.~~Hea<l  of  Tenia  craeicotia  showins  the  suckers.  S;  and  two  cirolea  of  hooks 
H.  attached  lo  the  .roatelliim  R, 

COCCUS  granulosus,  Tenia  echinococcus)  (Fig.  132),  to  several  hundreds 
or  thousands  in  the  large  species  {T.  saginata)  (Fig.  142).  The  pro- 
glottides near  the  neck  are  very  small  and  indistinct,  but  gradually 
become  larger  and  broader  posteriorly,  usually  tapering  at  the  end. 
This  variation  is  dependent  on  the  degree  of  maturation;  thus,  the  first 
anterior  segments  are  immature,  and  merely  contain  rudiments  of  the 
reproductive  organs  in  the  form  of  tndifferentiated  germ  cells.  Lower 
down,  the  male  reproductive  organs  are  first  formed,  and  the  rudiments 
of  the  female  organs  begin  to  appear,  and  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
body  the  proglottides  contain  both  mature  males  and  female  reproduc- 
tive organs.  Lower  down  still  the  male  reproductive  organs  begin 
to  degenerate  and  disappear,  and  in  the  older  segments  these  are  ab- 
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sent.  When  very  old,  the  female  reproductive  oi^nns  also  degenerate 
and  finally  only  the  uterus  remaina,  appearing  at  times  as  a  sac- 
like  stnicturn  containing  numerous  eggs. 

The  Cu/ic/e.— The  cuticle  (Fig.  134),  which  covers  the  surface  of 
file  parasite,  consists  of  a  very  resistant,  thick,  homogeneous,  non- 
chit  inoiis  substance,  which  is  believed  to  be  rich  in  lime  salts.  Beneath 
the  cuticle  is  the  subcuticle,  or  basal  membrane,  which  is  reticular  in 
characttT,  and  made  up  of  condensed  parenchymatous  tissue  (Fig. 
134).  According  to  some  authors,  the  cuticle  is  provided  with  pores 
'or  the  interchange  of  fluids, 

T'he  Lime  Cells. — The  cestodes,  either  in  the  adult  or  in  the  larval . 
stage,  show  the  presence  nf  lime  celln  or  calcareous  l)odies  immediately 


'^O.  134. — Tt«n»verBe  section  of  the  fOBmoiit  of  a 
nt-lcle  :  Seu.  suVicuticle;  Lrn.  longitudinal  muscle  fibers; 
P"»mekyma:  Ul.  uterus;  E.  eggs. 

oelovi-  the  subcuticle.  These  cells  vary  from  3  to  30/i  in  diameter,  and 
^  Composed  of  concentrically  arranged  calcareous  substance,  soluble 
"•  *cid,  and  inclosed  in  a  cell  having  the  nucleus  at  one  side,  and  some- 
yhat  rL'sembhng  a  fat  cell  or  starch  grain.  The  function  of  these  cells 
"*  not  well  understood:  they  may  possibly  represent  a  rudimentary 
fiseleton,  or,  by  neutralizing  the  acid  of  the  surrounding  medium,  they 
""^y  afford  protection. 

fhe  Muscles. — The  muscle  consists  of  a  delicate  subcuticular  layer, 
*  'ongiludinal,  and  a  circular  or  transverse  layer.  The  transverse 
ImBcular  layer  is  situated  well  into  the  parenchyma,  and  separates  the 
"•fticalfrom  the  medullary  portion  of  the  parenchyma. 

^^ke  Parenchyma. — The  parenchyma  constitutes  the  larger  portion 

j«i«  segment.     It  consists  of  cells,  of  embryonic  typo,  spindle,  glob- 

1  irregular,  or  ameboid  in  shape,  and  a  reticular  intercellular  sub- 
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stance.  It  is  divided  into  a  cortical  and  a  medullary  portioo,  separated 
by  the  traoBverse  or  circular  layer  of  musclea.  In  the  cortical  layer 
lie  the  sunken  epithelial  cells,  nerre-cells,  sense  organs,  excretory  cells, 
etc.,  and  a  part  of  the  reproductive  organs.  The  medullary  portion 
contains  the  greater  part  of  the  reproductive  or^ns. 

The  Alimentary  CanaL — In  cestodes  the  alimentary  canal  is  entirely 
absent. 

The  Nervous  Syatem. — The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  pair  of 
cerebral  ganglia,  sometimes  fused  into  a  single  mass,  a  nerve  commis- 
eure,  and  two  nerve  cords  which  run  laterally  at  each  side  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  th&  animal.  In  addition 
there  are  a  pair  of  dorsal  and  a  pair  of  ventral 
nerve  fibers,  which  also  extend  through  the  en- 
tire animal  and  anastomose  at  different  levels. 
Excretory  System. — As  in  trematodes  the  ex- 
cretory system  in  cestodes  consists  of  a  nephri- 
dial  system  of  flame  cells,  with  anastomosing 
capillaries  which  empty  into  the  two  collecting 
tubes  at  each  side  of  the  body.  These  tubes 
run  from  the  scolex  to  the  last  proglottides,  and 
anastomose  at  the  posterior  border  of  each  a^- 
ment  by  lateral  channels.  In  the  last  proglottis 
the  two  lateral  ducts  unite  into  a  common  duct, 
which  opens  exteriorly  into  the  excretory  pore. 
In  the  original  posterior  proglottis  there  is  a 
pear-shaped  excretory  vesicle,  but  as  the  last 
— Nervoua  proglottides  usually  drop  off,  the  excretory  ducts 
m'^^"^  b.'sucCJ"*;'  «™Pty  separately  at  each  side  of  the  last  segment, 
excretory  tubea;  g,  cemi  The  Reproductive  Organs. — The  reproductive 
brai  ganBiiB-  NewoB  organs  in  cestodes  present  a  highly  specialised 
Hertwig.)  ioTTo  of  development.    All  known  cestodes  are 

hermaphrodites,  male  and  female  reproductive 
organs  being  situated  in  each  segment.  The  reproductive  organs  de- 
velop gradually  as  the  proglottis  matures;  the  male  organs  appear 
first  and  are  followed  by  the  female. 

The  Male  Organs. — The  male  generative  organs  can  best  be  studied 
in  the  segments  between  the  middle  and  anterior  part  of  the  animal. 
They  consist  of  numerous  follicular  testes,  scattered  over  the  dorsal 
portion  of  the  medullary  layer  between  the  excretory  ducts,  although 
they  may  be  grouped  into  one  or  several  glands.  Minute  aberrant 
ducts  are  given  off  from  each  follicle,  which  unite,  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  proglottis,  into  a  vaa  deferens.  After  running  a  wavy, 
convoluted  course  the  vas  deferens  is  continued  by  the  cirrus  pouch, 
and  ends  in  the  genital  pore. 
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The  Female  Organa. — The  fem&le  generative  organs  coDsist  of 
a  vagina,  reeeptaeulum  eeminia,  uterus,  and  one,  two,  or  more  ovariea. 
The  ovaries  are  usually  two  in  number,  and  are  situated  ventrally, 
and  at  each  side  of  the  median  line  toward  the  posterior  border  of 
the  segment.  The  ovaries  are  continued  by  the  oviductSf  which 
unite  into  a  common  duct  which  empties  into  the  oStype  below  the 
receptaculum  seminis.  At  this  point  it  also  receives  the  vitelline 
ducts,  which  convey  the  yolk  secreted  by  the  vitelline  glands  and  the 
secretion  from  the  shell  ^land,  and  is  continued  by  the  uterus.  The 
receptaculum  seminis  is  continued  by  the  vagina,  which  ends  in  the 
genital  pore  at  the  side  of  the  segment  (Teniidce),  or  anteriorly  and 


Fia.  136.— Diasrun  of  the  uiKtomy  of  a  Tenia  (Ttmia  taainala).  T,  tMtea;  Vd, 
▼aa  deferens;  C,  oimu;  Op,  genital  pore;  Va,  vagina;  S>,  r«ceptaculum  Mminis;  Ylg- 
TJtAUiiM  Blatida:  Vld.  vitelUne  duct;  Sa,  ahell  gland;  Ov.  ovaries;  Otd.  oviduct;  I't, 
ntanu;  Ot,  oOtjrp*;  Eid,  eiotetory  duct. 

ventrally,  either  in  the  middle  or  between  the  side  and  the  median 
line  (BotkriocephiUida),  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  uterus  in  cestodes  may  end  in  a  culdesac;  that  is,  it  may  have 
no  external  opening  (Teniidce),  or  may  communicate  with  the  exte- 
rior by  a  special  opening,  the  metralerm  {Dibolhriocephalida).  This 
latter  feature  makes  possible  the  division  of  cestodes  into  two  classes — 
those  without  a  birth  pore  and  those  with  a  birth  pore,  respectively. 
Two  types  are,  therefore,  recognised.  In  the  cestodes  with  a  birth 
pore  (D^thriocephalua)  the  presence  of  vitellaria  and  a  separate 
opening  for  the  uterus  and  vagina  recall  the  condition  seen  in  the 
trematodes,  whereas  in  the  second  group,  those  without  the  birth 
pore  (Tenuda),  the  uterus  ends  blindly  and  the  vitellaria  are  modified 
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into  Btnall  albumin  glanda.  Reference  should  be  made  in  this  con- 
nection to  the  Laurer's  canal  in  trematodea,  which  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  vagina  in  cestodes. 

The  difference  in  the  sexual  organs  exerts  an  influence  od  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  egg.  Thus  in  Dibotkrioeepkalua  the  egg  is  large,  oper- 
culated,  and  incloses  a  small  egg  cell  and  niunerous  yolk-cells,  as  in 
trematodes.  The  ^gs  of  Terua  are  small,  with  a  layer  of  albumin 
and  a  delicate  shell,  which  is  lost  early  and  replaced  by  an  embryonic 
shell  or  radially  striped  envelop  called  an  embryopkore.  The  latter 
is  not  operculated,  and  is  formed  by  the  embiyo  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  development.  This  is  the  stage  in  which  the  eggs  of  Tenia  are 
found  in  the  feces. 


Tia.  137. — Diagram  of  the  anatomy  of  a  bothriocephalus  (Dibolhriixxpht^ua  lotus) 
T,  teBtea;  Vd,  vaB  defereas;  C,  cirrus;  Op,  genital  sporei  Ml,  mettaterm;  Va,  VMcina; 
Ut,  uterus;  S>.  receptaculum  Beminis;  Ov,  ovaries;  (hd,  oviduct;  Vlg,  vitelline  gland*; 
Vid,  vitelline  duct;  Oi,  oOtype;  Sg,  shell  gland;  Ezd,  excretory  duct. 

A  further  difference  is  that  in  DibothTtocephalua,  as  in  the  trema- 
todes, the  egg  must  enter  water  for  its  further  development;  here 
it  gives  rise  to  a  ciliated  and  hooked  larva  (onchosphere),  which  enters 
a  fish,  where  it  undergoes  still  further  development.  In  Tenia,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  hooked  larva  is  freed  by  the  digestion  in  the  stomach 
of  the  proper  intermediate  host,  bores  its  way  through  the  walls  of 
the  intestine,  and  migrates  through  the  lymphatics  and  blood-stream 
into  the  muscles  or  other  organs,  where  it  becomes  encysted  and  un- 
dergoes further  development. 

Function. — The  testes  give  rise  to  the  sperm  cells,  which,  carried 
by  the  vas  deferens  and  the  cirrus,  are  discharged  into  the  vagina  and 


collect  in  the  receptaculum  seminis.  The  ovaries  give  rise  to  the  egg 
cell,  which,  after  ftTtilization  in  the  oviduct,  passes  to  the  ootype, 
where  it  receives  the  yolk  or  reserve  food  material  from  the  vitelline 
gland  and  the  secretion  from  the  shell  gland,  from  which  the  shell  of 
^^  ^SZ  's  formed.  The  egg  now  enters  the  uterus,  and  in  Tenia 
undergoes  development,  so  that,  as  found  in  the  uterus  or  when  dis- 
charged with  the  feces,  it  usually  contains  a  hooked  larva  called  an 
*>^*cHosphcre.  In  DibothHocephalus,  as  in  the  trematodes,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  egg  may  begin  in  the  uterus,  but  it  is  usually  completed 
outside,  so  that,  as  discharged  with  the  feces,  it  generally  consists  of 
a  single  cell. 

I-ife  History. — As  the  male  and  female  apertures  are  so  close  to 

*ach   other  in  the  genital  opening,  self-fertilization  may  occur,  with 

**'"  ^vithout  the  aid  of  the  cirrus,  or  if,  by  chance,  two  proglottides  should 

*ome   in  contact,  cross-fertilization  may  take  place.     In  either  case 

rf*^  sperm  cell  passes  through  the  vagina  into  the  receptaculum  seminia. 

^'^ilization  usually  takes  place  near  the  oviduct,  after  which  the 

SS  passes  to  the  ootype,  where  it  receives  the  yolk  {Dibothriocepk- 

*"**«)    or  albumin  (Tenia)  secreted  by  the  vitelline  glands,  and  the 

oeli    from  the  shell  gland,  and  passes  into  the  uterus,  from  which 

'^lay  escape  through  the  birth  pore  (Dibothriocephalus).     If  no  birth 

*^''c    is  present  (Tenia),  the  egg  is  retained  in  the  uterus  until  the 

"''**Klot tides  are  destroyed.     Further  development  in  the  two  families 

*^t-sto(les  differs  so  much  in  certain  essential  features  that  Dibotkrio- 

^^T^halida  and  Teniida-  will  each  be  considered  separately. 

Oevelopjnent   oj    Dibothriocephalus     (Plate   VIII). — The   fertilized 

^^8  as  found  in  the  feces  is  relatively  large,  oval  in  shape,  and  brown  or 

r  ^"owish  in  color.     Taking  Dibolhriocephalus  latus  as  a  type,  the  egg 

*0^  in  length  by  45/i  in  width.     Like  most  trematodes,  the  egg 

^^ibothriocephiilus  is  provided  with  a  relatively  thin  shell,  opercu- 

**^<i  at  one  pole,  and  usually  containing  one  or  few  cells  at  the  center, 

surrounded  by  numerous  yolk  cells. 

Development  begins  in  the  uterus,  and  is  completed  outside,  in 

^t^r.     It   usually  takes  place  gradually,  consuming  some  months 

^Uer  normal  conditions,  or  within  ten  to  fifteen  days  at  a  temperature 

-,^0°  to  35°  C.  for  the  formation  of  the  onchosphere  (Schauinsland). 

Oe  tgg  cell  first  divides,  and  gives  rise  to  two,  then  to  four,  and  finally 

.    a  mass  of  cleavage  cells.     By  differentiation  these  cleavage  cells 

^^e  rise  to  an  outer  layer  of  cells,  the  ectoblast,  and  an  inner  group  of 

lavage  cells,  the  entoblast.     The  entoblast  finally  forms  a  six-hooked 

•^'a.  and  the  cells  of  the  ectoblast  develop  cilia. 

The  cilated  larvae  now  escape  through  the  operculum,  become  free, 

''d  swim  about  freely  in  water  for  several  days.     It  is  probable  that, 

I  ^nis  stage,  as  with  the  miracidium  in  trematodes.  the  larva  enters 
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PLATE  VIII 
Diagram  at   the  life  hUtory  of   a  bothriocephalua  (Dibothriocapluklus  latus). 
I.  Fertiliied  egs-     Op.  operculum;  Ea,  eu  ■hell;  Yc,  yelk  cella;  Ee,  esg  mU. 

2  and  3.  Cleavage  Btageg. 

4.  DiSeraDtiation  of  ectoblaat  Eet,  and  entoblast.  ErU. 

5.  Hooked  and  ciUatod  larva  within  the  egg  shell.     H,  hooka. 

6.  CilUud  larva  escaping  through  th»  operculum. 

7.  Free  ciliated  larva  (ficet  larval  stage). 

S.  Probably  an  unknown  stage  in  some  invertebrate  host  (?). 

9.  FUh  infested  with  the  plerocerooid  Pc  (second  larval  stage),  shown  in  the  muscle 
and  tree  below. 

10.  Scolex  of  D\bothrioc<phaiiit  lai\i>  about  normal  in  siie. 
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an  unknown  invertebrate  host,  loses  the  ciliated  ectoderm,  becomes 
ameboid,  and  undergoes  development  and  probably  encystment. 
In  thia  stage  it  most  likely  enters  the  salmon  (Salmo  umbla),  trout 
(TmUa  vulgaris),  or  other  fish.  In  the  muscle  or  viscera  of  the  fish 
as  demonstrated  by  Max  Braun,  it  is  transformed  into  a  plerocercoid, 
which,  when  swallowed,  develops  directly,  in  the  intestine  of  the  host, 
into  the  scolex  of  a  Dibothriocephalus. 

The  plerocercoid  larva  is  easily  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  It  is 
vhite  in  color,  and  measures  1  to  2  cm.  in  length  by  2  to  3  mm.  in 
"width.  It  is  more  common  in  the  viscera  of  the  fish  than  in  the  muscle. 
X^ike  all  ceatode  larvffi,  it  is  destroyed  in  a  few  minutes  at  50°  C, 
-^t  — 3°  to  — l^C,  and  also  in  strong  salt  or  acid  solution,  Man  becomes 
aofested  by  eating  underdone  or  raw  fish  in  the  form  of  caviar.  On 
jveaching  the  intestine,  the  plerocercoid  larva  attaches  itself  to  the 
"^»rall  by  means  of  the  bothHdia  (two  lateral  grooves  at  each  side  of  the 
lead).  It  attains  the  adult  stage  in  about  five  or  six  months,  eggs 
-^re  discharged,  and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 

Development  of  Tenia  (Plate  IX). — In  Teenia  the  development  of 
~the  fertilized  egg  begins  in  the  uterus,  but  as  the  egg  is  not  discharged, 
further  development  proceeds  in  the  uterus  to  the  advanced  stage, 
-^^ed  onckospkere.  The  process  is  similar  to  that  described  for 
—Dibothriocephaius,  except  that  in  Tenia  the  onchospkere  is  not  ciliated 
^^tid  does  not  hatch  outside.     The  mode  of  development  is  as  follows: 

Uter  fertilization  the  egg  cell  receives  the  yolk  or  albumin  and  the 

=EheU  from  the  vitelhne  gland  and  shell  gland  respectively.  The  egg 
-<ell  now  divides,  forming  four  cells,  one  of  which,  by  division,  gives 
-"rise  to  a  membrane — the  hull  membrane — while  the  remaining  three 
-cells  divide  and  form  a  mass  of  cleavage  cells.  This  mass  of  cleavage 
cells  now  becomes  differentiated  into  ectoblast  (not  ciliated)  and  ento- 
blast,  the  latter  finally  giving  rise  to  a  hooked  larva.  In  its  develop- 
ment, therefore,  the  embyro  gives  rise  to,  two  membranes— an  outer 
one,  in  contact  with  the  egg  shell — the  hull  membrane — and  an  inner 
one  or  ectoblast,  in  contact  with  the  embryo — the  embryophore.  The 
original  egg  shell  and  the  outer  or  hull  membrane  are  soon  lost,  and  the 
egg,  as  it  appears  in  the  feces,  is  surrounded  by  tliis  embryonic  inner 
membrane,  or  embryophore,  which  is  pierced  by  fine  channels  for  the 
interchange  of  fluids,  and  contains  an  embryo  provided  with  six  hooks 
and  called  an  onchosphere. 

In  some  Teniae  the  embryophore  ia  surrounded  by  a  large,  ir- 
L  zegular,  and  clear  zone,  a  capsule  or  cyst-Uke  structure  called  the 
I  Amnion  (7*.  solium),  seen  especially  in  fresh  specimens  directly  prepared 
w  irom  the  uterus  by  teasing  the  segment  in  a  little  water;  this  is  rarely, 
I  Jbowever,  found  in  the  feces.     It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  so-called 


egg  in  cestodes,  as  found  in  the  feces,  is  not  an  egg,  but  the  onckosphere, 
or  embrj'o  egg  stage  in  the  development  of  the  parasite. 

For  their  further  development  the  cestodes  generally  require 
another  host.  When  swallowed  by  a  susceptible  host,  the  oncho- 
sphere,  on  entering  the  alimentary  canal,  casts  off  theembryophore, 
and  the  larva,  being  set  free,  makes  its  way  by  means  of  the  hooks 
through  the  walls  of  the  intestine  into  the  tissue,  when  it  casts  off  the 
hooks,  and  on  reaching  the  blood-streani  is  carried  to  various  parts  of 
the  body.  On  reaching  a  suitable  tissue  or  organ  it  takes  on  an 
ameboid  shape,  becomes  encysted,  and  by  asexual  reproduction  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  a  scolcx.  The  development  proceeds  as 
follows : 

On  reaching  a  suitable  organ  or  tissue,  such  as  the  liver,  muscle, 
etc.,  the  larva  lodges  in  the  tissue,  becomes  ameboid,  and  undergoes 
metamorphosis  and  developmeni,  finally  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of 
a  secondary  ectoblast.  This  causes  a  stimulation  or  irritation  of  the 
surrounding  tissue,  and  as  a  result  a  cyst  is  formed  by  the  host  around 
the  developing  embryo.  At  a  certain  point  the  secondary  ectoblast, 
by  proliferation,  gives  rise  to  a  thickening,  which,  by  becoming  in- 
vaginated,  forms  the  origin  of  the  future  scolex.  When  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  development  is  reached,  the  head  develops  a  sucker 
(T.  saginala)  or  sucker  and  hooks  {T.  solium),  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  Bcolex  now  grows  and  elongates  inside  of  an  embryonic  cyst  or 
bladder,  hence  the  name,  "bladder  worm,"  given  to  the  parasite  at 
this  stage. 

If  the  larva  forms  a  bladder-Uke  cyst,  it  is  called  cysticercus  (T, 
solium);  if  small  and  almost  free  from  Uquid,  cysUcercoid  {Tenia  nana), 
and  if  it  has  a  caudal  appendage  it  is  termed  cercocystis.  The  name 
hydatid  is  commonly  applied  to  the  encysted  larva  of  Equinococcus 
ffranulosvs  (T.  echinococcus).  In  the  case  of  Dibothriocepkalus, 
as  previously  stated,  the  oncbosphere  develops  into  a  acolex  in  the 
shape  of  an  elongated  larva,  which  is  not  encysted  and  is  called 
pUrocercoid. 

As  a  rule,  in  the  hydatid  or  cysticercus  stage  the  larva  does  not 
undergo  further  development  and  differentiation  until  it  enters  another 
and  a  different  host.  Hymenolepia  nana,  however,  may  undergo 
its  larval  stage  in  the  villi  of  the  intestine  of  the  rat  and  its  adult  stage 
in  the  lumen  of  the  same  host  (Grassi). 

On  being  swallowed  by  a  susceptible  new  host,  the  cyst  is  digested 
or  drops  off,  the  scolex  attaches  itself  to  the  wall  of  the  intestine  by 
means  of  the  sucker  or  the  suckers  and  the  hooks,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  process  culminates  in  the  development  of 
an  adult  tape-worm.  In  time  either  the  onchospheres  (eggs)  or  the 
mature  proglottides  filled  with  them  are  discharged  externally,  and 
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when  these  are  swallowed  by  a  siuceptible  host,  the  ODohospheres 
are  liberated  and  penetrate  the  intestinal  wall,  and  the  cycle  is  repe»ted. 

The  time  occupied  in  the  development  of  an  onchoephera  into  a 
cysticercus  is  from  two  to  six  months  or  more;  in  the  development  from 
the  cysticercus  to  the  adult  tape-worm  a  few  weeks  are  consumed. 
The  span  of  life  of  an  adult  tape-worm  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probably 
very  long — five  years  or  more — according  to  the  vegetative  powers  df 
the  scolex.  Abnormalities  or  monstroBities  are  often  encountered 
in  cestodes. 

Asexual  Deeelopment  by  Budding. — The  bladder-worm  stage 
(cysticercus)  of  certain  cestodes,  such  as  T.  solium  and  T.  aagintUa, 


usually  consists  in  the  development  of  a  single  cyst,  containing  a 
single  larva;  that  is,  each  onchoshpere  gives  rise  to  a  single  larva 
or  scolex.  In  other  cestodes,  however,  such  as  Cenurut  certimtlia, 
which  lives  in  the  brain  of  the  sheep,  several  scolices  are  produced  and 
the  number  is  even  greater  in  Eguinococcus  granulosus  {T.  eehino- 
coccus),  in  which  the  cyst  increases  in  size,  producing  a  tumor-like 
growth,  which,  when  located  in  the  liver,  may  weigh  from  ten  to 
thirty  pounds.  This  extraordinary  size  is  explained  by  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  mother  cyst  and  the  production,  by  budding,  of 
secondary  or  daughter  cysts,  also  called  vesicula  proligera,  before  the 
fiirrnation  of  scohcos  begins,  as  is  the  case  with  Canums  c«rtbrali».    In 
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ffutnoeocctw  granvioaus,  in  addition,  a  number  of  brood  vesicles  or 
gnod-daugbter  cysts  emerge  from  the  interior  of  each  daughter  cyst, 
and  these,  by  invagination,  give  rise  to  numbers  of  scoUces.  Thus 
from  a  single  onchosphere  thousands  of  scolices  may  arise  from  the 
daughter  cysts  or  vesicuhe  proligera.  This  is  a  striking  example  of 
pedogenesis  (Fig.  138). 

Cestodes,  like  trematodes,  furnish  biology  with  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  vegetative  reproduction  in  animals  and  the 
proliferative  capacity  common  to  parasites  in  general.    D^vg  has 


Pk.  139. — Hydatid  ayst.  Cw,  cyst  wait;  Mp,  membrana  proUgsra:  v  and  n,  endo- 
imout  fonDatioD  of  a  daugbMr  cyst;  n  and  «i.  endogenauB  formatioQ  of  grand  daughter 
<yiCi;Se,  gcolices;  £h,  endogenoua  hydatid  (Scolex)  fr«e  iaside  of  the  cyst;  1.  2,  3,  4, 
■xoda  of  foTmation  of  exagenoui  daughter  cyst,     (Afltr  R.  Blanehard  in  Bnimpl.) 

estimated  that  1  c.c.  of  the  sediment  collected  from  the  liquid  of  a 
hydatid  cyst  contains  about  400,000  scohces,  and  as  a  fertile  cyst 
"My  furnish  from  3  to  6  c.c,  the  number  of  scolices  in  a  cyst  may 
number  about  2,000,000.  It  has  also  been  estimated  that  as  the 
number  of  eggs  in  the  adult  worm  may  number  from  400  to  800,  a  single 
parasite  may,  therefore,  give  rise  to  about  1,000,000,000  scolices. 

Endogenous  and  Exogenous  Cysts. — The  daughter  cyst  or  vesicula 
prolifera  is  formed  by  budding  through  a  proliferation  of  the  inner 
wing  of  the  mother  cyst,  memhTana  "proligera,  and  the  buds  are  usually 
"■dojentms  in  formation,  but  occasionally  they  may  be  exc^nous  and 
■  invade  the  surrounding  tissue. 
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Unilocular  and  MuUilocular  Cysts. — The  development  of  the  oncho- 
sphere  of  Equinococcus  granulosus  (Tenia  echinococcus  uniloculari$) 
in  the  liver,  for  instance,  is  the  cause  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  reaction., 
poorly  limited,  which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  cyst  surrounded 
by  a  fibrous  capsule,  called  the  host  membrane  or  membrana  adventitial 
within  which  numerous  hydatids  or  scoUces  are  formed  as  described. 
The  collective  structures  formed  by  this  reaction,  namely,  the  cyst  and 
the  larvae  within  the  cyst,  constitute  a  hydatid  cystj  which  may  be 
either  unilocular  or  multilocular. 

Unilocular  Hydatid  Cyst — The  unilocular  cyst  usually  consists  of 
a  single  cavity,  Umited  or  encapsulated  by  the  host  membrane,  but 
two  or  more  may  exist  independently  of  each  other.  It  may  be  either 
primitive  or  secondary  in  origin. 

Primitive  Unilocular  Hydatid  Cyst, — The  primitive  cyst  is  the 
one  formed  by  the  original  larva.  It  varies  in  size,  according  to  the 
degree  of  development,  and  although  usually  single,  two  or  more 
primitive  cysts  may  be  found  in  the  same  organ.  This  is  due  prob- 
ably to  the  simultaneous  development  of  two  or  more  onchospheres 
at  the  time  of  the  infection  or  to  subsequent  reinfection. 

Secondary  Unilocular  Hydatid  Cyst — ^A  secondary  unilocular  hy- 
datid cyst  is  an  independent  structure,  derived  from  the  original,  due  to 
the  escape  of  hydatids  or  scoUces,  which,  when  set  free,  are  capable 
of  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  new  cysts  in  the  siurounding  tissues 
or  organs.  The  secondary  unilocular  cyst,  therefore,  is  derived  from 
the  same  primitive  larva,  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  graft  or  daughter 
cyst  from  the  mother  cyst.  The  causes  of  this  secondary  cyst  formation 
are:  (1)  Spontaneous  rupture  of  an  old  abdominal  hydatid  cyst  (he- 
patic, splenic,  etc.)  into  the  peritoneum,  which,  according  to  D6v^, 
occurs  in  about  22  per  cent,  of  the  cases  observed  in  the  Uver.  (2)  In- 
complete or  imperfect  removal  of  the  cyst  by  surgical  intervention. 
(3)  The  result  of  exploratory  or  evacuative  puncture  of  the  cyst,  which 
allows  the  escape  of  the  liquid. and  the  scoUces  into  the  peritoneum. 

Multilocular  Hydatid  Cyst. — The  multilocular  hydatid  cyst  is 
believed  to  be  caused  by  Echinococcus  muUilocularis  (Tenia  echino^ 
coccus  muUilocularis),  a  parasite  resembling  E,  granulosus,  but  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  the  peculiar  formation  of  numerous  cysts  or 
chambers  that  usually  communicate  with  one  another.  These,  by 
infiltrating  the  surrounding  tissue,  give  rise  to  a  growth  which  is 
neoplastic  in  nature  and  somewhat  ulcerative  in  character.  The 
formation  of  this  multilocular  cyst  is  accomplished  by  a  marked 
prolongation  with  infiltration  of  the  primitive  protoplasm  of  the 
vesicula  proligera  into  the  surrounding  tissue.  These  prolongations 
are  ameboid  or  plasmodium-like.  When  young,  they  invade  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  and  even  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  as  the 
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[U-frS  p.iilftri  jifttinn  of  these  prolongations  does  not  appear  except  second- 
n-il^,  this  would  tend  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  numerous  and 
{irK-Xkll  vesicular  cavities  ramified  in  all  directions  that  characterizes 
th^    Erhinococcus  viultilocularis. 

iMechanism  of  Transmission.— As  man  may  be  either  the  primary 
or     "the  secondarj'  host  of  ccstodes,  infestation  is  dependent  upon  the 
species  of  parasite.     Thus  the  plerocercoid  represents  the  infective 
stage  of  Dibothriocephalus  latus,  and  man  is  infested  by  eating  im- 
properly cooked  fish  infected  with  the  larva  of  the  parasite.     Infesta- 
tion by  Tenia  solium  and  T.  saginata  takes  place  by  eating  improperly 
coobed  pork  or  beef  respectively,  the  meat  being  infested  with  parasites 
in    the  bladder-worm  stage  (Cysticercus  cdlulosa  or  C.  bovia).     On 
ftaching  the  intestine,  the  larva,  as  in  D.  latus,  grows  into  an  adult 


P^fasite.  In  the  case  of  Echinococcus  granulosus  and  E.  multilocularis, 
">  *hich  ntan  ia  the  secondary  host  of  the  parasite,  infestation  takes 
I'lace  by  the  ingestion  of  water  or  food  contaminated  with  the  on- 
'■'loapheres,  or  by  coming  in  contact  with  dogs  and  other  infested 
■^tumala.  On  being  set  free  in  the  digestive  tract,  the  onchospheres 
f*Detratc  the  walls  of  the  intestine,  reach  the  blood-stream,  and  when 
'""led  in  the  proper  organ  (liver,  spleen,  etc.),  develop  into  hydatid 
•^yste. 

Habitat — The  adult  cestodes  are,  without  exception,  parasites 
Jl'  the  intestine  of  man  or  of  lower  animals,  the  larvte  or  cysticerci 
'"ing  in  the  tissues  or  internal  organs.  The  life  history  of  all  cestodes, 
^  *  fule,  requires  two  hosts,  and  man  may  be  either  the  primary  or  the 
*^ii(iary  host,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus  in  infection  by  Tenia 
,  T.  saginata,  Dibothriocephalus  latus,  etc.,  man  is  the  primary 
h  in  r.  echinococcus,  he  is  the  secondary  host. 
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The  bladder-worm  stage  or  hydatid  cyst  of  Echinococcus  granu- 
losus in  man  is  found  in  the  liver  in  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
Other  organs  also  affected,  in  the  order  of  their  frequency,  are:  lungs, 
peritoneum,  muscles,  kidneys,  pelvis,  genital  organs,  neck,  mesenteric 
glands,  and  brain. 

Pathogenesis. — The  morbid  changes  brought  about  by  the  pres- 
ence of  cestodes  depend  upon  whether  or  not  man  is  infested  with  the 
adult  parasite,  or  with  its  larva,  and  also  upon  the  degree  of  infestation. 
It  happens,  sometimes,  that  the  presence  of  a  single  Tenia  may  not 
give  rise  to  any  appreciable  symptoms,  but,  as  a  rule,  in  multiple  in- 
festation, gastro-intestinal  disturbance  and  a  certain  degree  of  anemia 
are  present.  This  is  especially  true  of  Dibothriocephahis  lotus,  which 
usually  gives  rise  to  a  pernicious  form  of  anemia. 

In  the  case  of  hydatid  cyst,  the  symptoms  depend,  in  large  part,  on 
the  degree  of  infestation,  the  size  of  the  cyst,  and  upon  the  organ 
affected.  Thus,  although  a  hydatid  cyst  of  the  liver  may  not  give  rise 
to  a  marked  disturbance,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  source  of  grave  symptoms, 
which,  when  localized  in  the  brain,  usually  terminate  fatally.  In 
general  cachexia,  anemia,  and  eosinophilia  are  common  to  cestode 
infestation,  and,  in  addition,  other  symptoms,  related  to  the  part 
affected,  may  be  present,  such  as  gastro-intestinal  disturbances  in 
infestation  with  the  adult  worm,  hepatic  or  pulmonary  symptoms  in 
hydatid  cyst  of  the  liver  or  lungs,  respectively,  etc.  "The  symptoms 
of  a  hydatid  cyst  of  the  brain  resemble  those  of  cerebral  tumor,  and 
consist  of  vertigo,  syncope,  convulsions,  vomiting,  motor  and  sensory 
disturbances,  softening,  apoplexy,  and  coma,  with,  as  a  rule,  a  fatal 
termination. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  produced  by  the  presence  of  adult  tape- 
worms in  the  intestine  are  so  varied  and  inconstant  that  the  diagno- 
sis must  be  based  chiefly  upon  the  finding  of  the  eggs  or  of  segments 
of  the  worm,  or  both,  in  the  feces.  In  the  case  of  Dibothriocephalus 
latuSf  in  which,  as  in  trematodes,  a  birth  pore  exists,  the  eggs  are  usu- 
ally found  in  the  feces.  These  are  operculated,  oval  in  shape,  brown 
or  yellowish  in  color,  and  measure  70m  by  45m.  In  Tenia  solium  y 
Tenia  saginata,  and  other  Tenice  in  which  there  is  no  birth  pore  and 
the  eggs  are  retained  in  the  uterus,  the  feces  should  be  examined  for 
the  presence  of  detached  segments,  but  as  the  proglottides  are  generally 
broken  before  they  are  discharged,  the  eggs  may  also  be  found  in  the 
feces.  The  eggs  of  Tenia  solium  and  Tenia  saginata  resemble  each 
other  so  closely  that  a  diagnosis  to  be  made  with  certainty,  must  some- 
times be  based  upon  the  finding  of  the  segments,  which  as  described 
in  the  next  chapter,  present  characteristic  differences. 

The  diagnosis  of  hydatid  cyst  is  a  more  complex  problem,  especially 
when  the  cyst  is  located  in  the  brain,  when  it  may  be  mistaken  for 
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syphilis,  cerebral  tumors,  epilepsy,  etc.  The  diagnosis  of  hydatid  cyst 
of  the  liver,  lung,  pelvis,  etc.,  is  likewise  made  with  difficulty,  especially 
in  the  early  stages;  a  study  of  the  symptomatology  of  echinococcus  in- 
festation will  disclose  the  multiplicity  of  diseases  with  which  this 
condition  may  be  confused. 

Brian Qon's  sign,  or  ''hydatid  fremitus,"  is  regarded  as  pathogno- 
monic of  hydatid  cyst.  This  fremitus  is  elicited  by  applying  one  hand 
over  the  cyst,  using  moderate  pressure,  and  percussing  with  the  other 
hand  over  the  tumor.  On  performing  auscultation  a  grave  vibrating 
soimd  may  be  heard.  This  sound  is  similar  to  that  obtained  by  re- 
peating this  operation  while  holding  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  several 
hydatids  or  a  mass  of  gelatin.  Briangon's  sign,  however,  is  appli- 
cable only  to  a  few  cases  Giver  and  pelvis)  in  which  the  tumor  is  easily 
palpable  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  constant. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  patient  presenting  a  tumor  (which 
may  or  may  not  3rield  the  hydatid  fremitus),  accompanied  by  a  certain 
degree  of  anemia  and  eosinophilia,  and  who  has  occasional  attacks  of 
urticaria,  should  be  suspected  of  having  an  echinococcus  infestation. 
On  section  of  the  tumor,  the  hydatids  or  scolices  may  easily  be 
recognized. 

Serum  Diagnosis. — Either  the  precipitin  or  the  complement- 
fixation  test  may  aid  in  formulating  the  diagnosis.  The  precipitin 
test  is  performed  by  incubating  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  fluid 
of  a  hydatid  cyst  and  the  serum  of  the  patient  at  37^  C  .  A  positive 
reaction  is  indicated  by  cloudiness  of  the  mixture.  It  is  essential  that 
a  control  test  should  be  made  at  the  same  time,  employing  the  fluid 
of  the  hydatid  cyst  and  normal  serum.  In  case  of  suspected  infes- 
tation with  Dihothriocephalus  latuSj  Tenia  solium^  T.  sagtntay  etc., 
the  reaction  is  obtained  by  using  an  extract  of  the  adult  worm  in  ques- 
tion. The  precipitin  reaction  is  positive  in  about  one-third  of  the 
cases. 

The  complement-fixation  test  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Wassermann  reaction  for  syphilis,  using  as  antigen  the  fluid  of  the 
hydatid  cyst  or  an  extract  of  the  adult  worm,  as  the  case  may  be, 
previously  titrated.  (See  the  following  chapter  and  Chapter  XXX^ 
on  Complement  Fixation. ) 

Finally  the  microscopic  diagnosis  is  made  by  centrifugalizing  the 
fluid  of  a  hydatid  cyst  (after  digestion  with  antiformin  or  a  10  per  cent. 
NaOH  solution  if  required)  and  finding  the  scolices  or  hooks  in  the 
sediment. 

Treatment  and  Prophylaxis. — A  large  number  of  remedies  have 
been  recommended  for  effecting  the  expulsion  of  the  adult  tape-worms 
from  the  intestines.  Among  these  are  male-fern,  pelletierin,  thymol, 
etc.,  each  of  which  may  give  good  results  in  certain  cases,  but  their 
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action  is  not  constant.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
specific  for  the  successful  treatment  of  these  parasites.  The  remedies, 
as  a  rule,  act  as  irritants,  and  probably  have  atoxic  effect  on  the  worms, 
with  the  result  that  they  lose  their  grip  on  the  intestinal  mucosa  and 
are  carried  away  by  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestine,  es- 
pecially if  the  remedy  employed  is  followed  by  apiu'gative.  Not 
uncommonly  the  worm  is  expelled  during  an  attack  of  severe  diarrhea 
or  following  the  administration  of  a  laxative,  which  points  to  the  fact 
that  a  change  in  the  chemistry  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  mechani- 
cal action  of  the  peristalsis  of  the  intestine  are  essential  for  the  suc- 
cessful expulsion  of  the  parasite.  It  is  probably  to  this,  more  than  to 
any  specific  action  of  the  drug,  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  thymol  and 
other  remedies  used  in  the  treatment  of  intestinal  parasites  is  due. 

Not  infrequently  intestinal  parasites  have  been  known  to  be  ex- 
pelled during  the  course  of  infectious  fevers,  especially  when  these  are 
accompanied  by  high  temperatiu'es.  As  previously  stated,  this  is 
an  example  of  the  detrimental  effect  of  physicochemical  agents  upon 
the  parasite.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  infectious  fevers  exert 
any  especial  antagonistic  effect  upon  the  parasite  beyond  that  produced 
by  the  high  temperature.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  any  drug  or  ageni 
thai  will  maintain,  for  a  certain  time,  an  alteration  of  the  physicoAemi' 
cal  properties  of  the  intestinal  tract,  biU  which  at  the  some  time  does  not 
give  nse  to  marked  disturbances  in  the  host,  is  the  logical  remedy  to  use 
in  the  treatment  of  ca^es  infested  with  the  adult  parasite,  especially  if 
this  remedy  is  augmented  by  mechanical  aids,  such  as  the  production 
of  an  increased  peristalsis  by  the  administration  of  a  purgative. 

No  treatment  can  be  counted  as  successful  unless  it  is  followed  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  head  of  the  worm.  If  the  head  is  retained,  it 
will,  in  the  course  of  time,  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  new  proglot- 
tides, and  in  such  cases  treatment  must  be  repeated  in  about  three 
months  time.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  on  account  of  the  small 
size  of  the  head,  it  may  not  be  detected  in  the  dejecta.  No  case  should 
be  regarded  as  cured  until  neither  eggs  nor  segments  can  be  foimd  in 
the  feces  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months  following 
treatment. 

The  hydatid  cysts  are  sometimes  treated  by  simple  puncture  or 
aspiration  of  the  fluid,  followed  by  the  injection  of  a  parasiticidal  sub- 
stance, as,  e.g.,  formaldehyde,  1:100.  This  procedure  should  be  con- 
demned, as  a  secondary  bacterial  infection  and  suppuration  may  ensue, 
or  secondary  cysts  may  form  from  the  scolices,  which  may  accidentally 
have  fallen  into  the  peritoneum  during  the  operation.  The  surgical 
treatment  to  be  reconunended  is  complete  removal  of  the  cyBt  contents 
and  the  membrane  proligera  when  possible,  care  being  taken  during 
the  operation  to  avoid  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst. 
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Prophylaxis. — To  be  eflfective,  the  prophylactic  regulations  re- 
quire a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  life  history,  and  more  especially  of 
the  mechanism  of  transmission,  of  the  parasite.  Thus,  as  the  infec- 
tive stage  of  Tenia  solium  is  the  cysticercus,  commonly  found  in  the 
muscle  of  pork;  that  of  Tenia  saginatay  the  cysticercus,  foimd  in 
beef;  and  that  of  Dibothriocephalus  latus,  the  plerocercoid,  found 
in  fish,  etc.,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  ingestion  of  these  foods 
when  improperly  cooked.  In  Echinococcus  granulosus  the  infective 
stage  is  the  onchosphere  or  egg,  as  found  in  the  feces  of  the  dog  and 
other  animals;  contact  with  these  infested  animals  should,  therefore, 
be  avoided. 

Classification. — The  classification  of  cestodes  is  based  upon 
such  morphologic  differences  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  suckers, 
bothridia,  rostellum,  hooks,  and  birth  pores  (metraterm  or  uterine 
orifice);  position  and  number  of  genital  pores  in  each  segment;  shape 
and  disposition  of  the  uterus;  form  and  size  of  the  egg,  etc. 

The  classification  generally  followed  is  that  of  Monticelli  given 
by  Braun.  The  first-named  author  divided  the  parasites  into  two 
subclasses:  I.  Ceslodaria  (Monticelli,  1892),  and  II.  Cestoda  sensu 
stridu  or  cestodes  proper  (Monticelli,  1892).  This  division  is  based 
on  the  absence  of  segments  in  the  former  and  the  differentiation  of 
the  adult  worm  into  head  and  proglottides  in  the  latter. 

I.  Cestodaria. — The  Cestodaria  are  trematodiform  cestodes  con- 
sisting of  a  single  segment,  which,  like  the  trematodes,  usually  contains 
a  single  set  of  male  and  female  reproductive  organs.  The  group  is 
divided  into  two  families. 

Family  1.  CaryophyUeidce. — Cestodes  resembling  trematodes,  con- 
sisting of  a  simple  sexual  apparatus.  The  body  is  made  up  of  a  single 
segment  (scolex  and  proglottis  not  differentiated),  distinguished  from 
the  trematode  by  the  absence  of  a  digestive  tract.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  connecting  link  between  cestodes 
and  trematodes  (Fig.  131).  The  larval  stage  is  found  in  an  inverte- 
brate, and  the  adults  are  usually  found  in  fish.  Thus  Caryophylloeus 
is  foimd  in  the  intestine  of  Cyprinoides  amphilina,  in  the  body  cavity 
of  sturgeon;  Archigetes,  in  anelids. 

Family  2.  Ligulidce, — This  family  is  provided  with  numerous 
sexual  organs,  but  the  scolex  and  proglottides  are  not  differentiated. 
The  immature  stages  are  found  in  the  body  cavity  of  fish;  the  adult, 
in  the  intestine  of  birds  (Ldgula). 

II.  Cestodes  Proper  (Cestoda  sensu  strictu). — This  group  comprises 
the  typical  cestodes,  and  is  recognized  by  the  differentiation  of  the 
adult  worm  into  scolex  and  proglottides  or  segments,  which  may  vary 
from  two  or  three  {Tenia  echinococcus)  to  several  thousand  (Dibothrioce- 
phalus  lati^)  in  number.     Each  segment  is  provided  with  complete 
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male  and  female  reproductive  organs.  The  group  is  divided  into 
five  families: 

Family  1.  Trypanorhynchidce  (Diesing). — Synonym;  Tetrarhyn-' 
chidiB.  Scolex  with  two  to  four  bothridia  and  four  protrudible  and 
long  rostella,  armed  with  hooks.  They  are  parasites  of  fish,  Rhyncho- 
bothrium  bisvlcatum. 

Family  2.  Tetraphyllidce  (Cams). — Scolex  provided  with  four  very 
mobile  suckers,  often  armed  with  hooks;  no  uterine  orifice.  Echino- 
bothrium  varidbHe. 

Family  3.  DiphyUidoe  (Cams). — Scolex  provided  with  two  bothridia, 
a  rostellum,  and  hooks. 

Family  4.  PseudophyllidiB  (Cams,  1863). — Synonym:  Bothrio- 
cephalidce.  Scolex  armed  or  unarmed,  and  with  two  lateral  grooves 
like  suckers.    Birth  pore  present.    Eggs  with  or  without  operculum. 
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Fio.  141. — Diagram  of  the  location  of  the  genital  pore  0,  of  cestodes.  JRT,  Tenia; 
L,  Dipylidium;  M^  Hymenolepsis  and  Davainea;  N,  Dibothriocephalus;  O,  Diplo- 
gonophorus.     {After  Neveu-Lemaire  in  Brumpt.) 

Family  5.  Cyclophyllidce  (Van  Beneden). — Synonym:  Tenitdce, 
Scolex  provided  with  four  suckers  and  an  apical  rostellum,  with  or 
without  hooks.  Uterine  orifice  or  birth  pore  is  absent.  Eggs  have 
no  operculum. 

The  two  families  Bothriocephalidce  and  Teniidx  are  the  only  ones 
of  interest  in  human  parasitology,  as  they  embrace  the  parasitic 
cestodes  of  man. 

Bothriocephalidse. — These  worms  are  characterized  by  the  fact 
that  the  scolex  is  provided  with  two  lateral  grooves  or  bothridia.  The 
genital  pore  may  be  single,  and  situated  at  the  middle  of  each  mature 
segment  {Dibothriocephalus);  or  it  may  be  double,  and  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  median  line  (Diplogonoporus),  The  genital  pore 
contains  three  orifices — the  male  and  female  aperture  for  copulation, 
and  the  metraterm,  birth  pore,  or  uterine  orifice,  for  the  discharge  of 
the  egg.     The  egg  is  operculated,  and  gives  rise  to  an  onchosphere, 
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which  18  not  formed  in  the  uterus,  but  externally  in  water,  where  it 
batches  into  a  ciliated  larva  resembling  the  miracidium  of  treniatodes. 
Tenilds. — These  worms  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the 
SGolex  is  provided  with  four  suckers.  The  birth  pore  is  absent  and 
the  genital  pore  which  opens  at  the  side  of  the  mature  segment  con- 
tains only  the  male  and  the  female  opening.  The  uterus  is  a  closed  sac, 
having  no  outlet,  and  consequently  the  eggs  are  not  discharged  except 
""hen  the  cuticle  of  the  proglottides  is  broken  and  the  segment  disinte- 
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grates.  As  a  result  of  the  prolonged  retention  of  the  egg  in  the  uterus, 
when  it  is  liberated,  the  onchosphere  is  already  formed,  and  when 
swallowed  by  a  susceptible  host,  is  capable  of  direct  evolution.  Cer- 
tain species  of  this  family,  such  as  T.  solium,  Hymenolepis  nana,  T. 
aaginata,  and  Echinococcua  granulosus,  are  common  parasites  of  man; 
others,  as  Dipylidium  caninum  and  Hymenolepis  diminuta,  are 
common  to  the  lower  animals,  and  are  only  occasionally  found  in  man. 
The  chief  differential  characteristics  of  the  parasitic  cestodes  of 
man  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table: 
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CHAPTER  XV 

CESTODA  (Continued  I 

THE  PARASmC  CESTODES  OF  MAN 

X^iboiHriocephalus  iatus;  D.  cordatus;  D.  parvus;  Diplogoaoponis  grandis; 
D.      brauoi;  Sparganum  mansoni;  S.  proUCer;  Bratinia  jassyenaia;  Tenia  Bolium; 
T*-      ^^igisata;  Echinococcus  graouloaus;  E.   multUo- 
culajrie;  Hymenolepis  nana;  H.  diminuta;  H.  lanceo-  ~~ 

\^t^r  Davainea  tDadagascariGnsiB;D.  aaiatica;  Dipy- 
lidirxm  caaiQUtn. — Other  Ceatodea.— Laboratory 
Oi^k^noeiG  of  Ce«lodes. 

1.  Dibotbrioceptudus  latus  (Bremser^ 
ISIS). — The  adult  worm  is  yellowish  gray 
or  "^w/hitish  in  color,  and  from  2  to  15  or  even 
30  meters  in  length.  It  is  made  up  from 
300C  to  4000  segments.  The  head  is  elon- 
S^'t^ed,  somewhat  pear  shaped,  measuring 
&l>OTit  2.5  mm.  in  length,  and  is  provided 
^itfc  two  grooves  or  suckers- — one  ventral 
ajid  the  other  dorsal.  The  neck  ia  narrow 
and  varies  in  length. 

The  proglottides  are  well  marked,  and 
naeaaure  from  10  to  20  mm.  in  width.  The 
breadth  is  greater  than  the  length.  There 
are  numerous  testes  situated  between  the 
vitelline  gland  and  the  excretory  canal  at 
eaofc  side.  From  each  testis  fine  seminal 
tubules  are  given  off,  which  unite  into  a 
'■'^riDiiion  duct  to  form  the  vas  deferens,  and 
^aci  in  the  cirrus  at  the  genital  pore,  which 
'^  situated  near  the  anterior  border  of  the  i 
^Snent  in  the  median  line.  A  vesicula  | 
*fr»^iiiiali5  is  present. 

The  vaginal  or  female  orifice  is  situated  I 
™^aind  the  male  opening  in  the  genital  pore, 
*^^  is  continuous  with  the  vagina,  which 
'e^fc.<ls  into  the  receptaculum  seminis.     The 
"^^^ries  are  two  in  number,  one  at  each  side  Riu^'iatus.    chain 
"^     the  median  line,  and  situated  at  the  lower  '<""'*'■  natural  ««.     {j/i«r 

rw*-_      I    .u  *        T  I  ft.  BJawAarrf  in  B™mp(.) 

v*^rl  01  the  segment.     Irom  each   ovary  a 

oxxct  is  given  off  that  unites  to  form  the  common  oviduct.     In  its 

cOviTBe  the  oviduct  receives  the  egg  from  the  ovaries  and  the  vitelline 


Fro.   1*2.— DibolhriocBph- 
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duct  from  the  yolk  gland.  That  portion  in  which  the  oviduct  re- 
ceives the  vitelline  duct  and  the  secretion  from  ibe  shell  gland,  and 
which  raarkB  the  beginning  of  the  uterus,  is  called  the  ofltype  (Fig. 
137). 


Fio.  Hi. — Ovum  of  DibolIiriocephaluB 


>  pole  (ereatly 


vJDg  the  operculum. 


The  ootype  is  continuous  with  the  uterus,  which,  after  coiling  and 
forming  a  roset  having  from  four  to  six  convolutions,  ends  in  the 
melraterm  or  uterine  orifice,  which  is  a  separate  aperture  in  the  genital 
pore  situated  behind  the  male  and  female  openings. 

The  genital  pore  in  Dibothriocephalus  is  therefore,  double,  and 
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contains  three  orifices :  One  anterior — the  larger — into  which  it 
opens,  the  cirrus  and  vagina,  and  one  small  one  situated  posteriorly 
for  the  opening  of  the  uterus.  The  reproductive  organs  in  Dibothrio- 
cephalus,  therefore,  resemble  those  in  trematodes,  except  for  the 
presence  of  a  vaginal  orifice  in  cestodes,  which  in  trematodes  is 
represented  by  a  blind  tube — ^Laurer's  canal.  The  e^  of  Dibothrio- 
cephalus,  like  the  egg  of  most  trematodes,  is  operculated,  measures 
about  70  by  45^  and  gives  rise  to  a  ciliated  larva  (Plate  VIII). 

Habitai. — Diboihriocephalus  loius  occurs  in  the  intestine  of  man, 
dogs,  and  cats.  It  has  been  known  to  occur  in  Europe,  especially 
in  Switzerland,  France,  and  northern  Germany.  It  is  also  found  in 
Asia,  North  America,  Africa,  and  Madagascar. 


Fic.  145.-~Ova  of  Dibothrii>oepbBlui  latuB  m  the  feces.     (Low  power  of  the  mioroacope. 


Life  History. — The  eggs  remain  undeveloped  for  a  long  time  in 
nature,  but  at  a  temperature  of  from  30°  to  35°  C.  the  ciliated 
onchosphere  is  formed  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  (Schauinsland). 
When  set  free  the  onchosphere  swims  about  in  water  for  some  time, 
and  probably  enters  an  unknown  host  (a  mollusk)  which  transmits  it 
to  fish,  such  as  salmon,  pike,  trout,  etc.,  in  the  muscle  of  which  it 
develops  into  a  plerocercoid.  When  the  fish  are  eaten,  the  plerocercoid 
develops  into  a  tape-worm,  and  in  about  three  or  four  weeks  the  eggs 
appear  in  the  feces  (Plate  VIII), 

Medianism  of  Transmission.—The  infective  stage  of  Dibothrio- 
cephaitia  latua,  as  previously  stated,  is  the  plerocercoid  found  in  the 
muscle  and  organs  of  the  fish,  aud  the  parasite  is  transmitted  to  man 
by  eating  improperly  cooked  or  raw  fish.  As  the  plerocercoid  may 
likewise  be  found  in  the  ovaries  mingled  with  the  eggs  of  the  fish,  it 
may  also  be  transmitted  by  eating  caviar.     The  prophylaxis  consists  in 
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the  proper  cooking  of  fish.  The  parasite  may  also  develop  in  the  in- 
testines of  dogs  and  eats,  but  it  is  much  smaller  in  these  animals  than 
when  found  in  the  intestine  of  man. 

The  pleroeercoid  has  been  found  in  a  variety  of  fishes,  such  as 
Esox  lucius  (pike),  Lota  wigaris  (miller 's-thumb),  Perca  fluviatiUs 
(perch),  Salmo  umbla  (salmon),  TrtUta  wigariSf  T.  lactistis  (trout),  etc. 

Diagnosis, — The  presence  of  the  adult  tape-worm  in  the  intestine 
is  the  source  of  gastro-intestinal  disturbances  and  constitutional 
symptoms  due  probably  to  the  absorption  of  toxic  substances 
elaborated  by  the  parasite.  The  chief  symptoms  are  eosinophilia, 
a  severe  form  of  anemia,  not  uncommonly  pernicious  in  type,  and 
irregular  fever.  These  symptoms  may,  however,  all  be  produced  by 
other  causes,  and  a  positive  diagnosis  must  be  based  on  the  finding  of 
proglottides  in  the  feces,  these  being  passed  with  fair  regidarity  with 
the  movements,  or  the  detection  of  eggs,  which  are  usually  abundant 
and  constant  in  the  excrement. 

The  segments  are  easily  recognized;  they  are  flat  and  thin,  much 
wider  than  long,  whitish  or  yellowish  in  color,  and  having  a  brown  or 
darkish  spot  (the  uterus)  in  the  median  line.  The  eggs  are  large  and 
oval,  measuring  about  70/i  by  45/i,  and  operculated. 

Pathogenesis. — The  parasite  produces  a  morbid  condition  called 
bothriocephalosis,  characterized  by  severe  anemia,  irregular  fever, 
and  gastro-intestinal  disturbances. 

2.  Dibothriocephalus  cordatus  (Leuckart,  1862). — The  distinctive 
features  of  this  parasite  are  the  heart-shaped  head,  the  absence  of  a 
neck,  and  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  adult  worm,  which  measures 
only  about  a  meter  in  length,  and  has  from  400  to  600  proglottides. 
The  mature  segments  are  nearly  square  (5  to  6  mm.  on  both  sides). 
The  eggs  are  operculated,  and  measure  from  75  to  80/i  by  50/li. 
Evolution  not  known.  It  is  a  parasite  of  dogs  and  seals,  and  has  been 
found  only  once  in  man. 

3.  Dibothriocephalus  parvus  (Stephens,  1908). — The  scolex  is 
unknown.  The  parasite  was  found  in  man  in  Australia  by  Elkington 
in  the  shape  of  three  chains  of  segments  passed  by  the  rectum.  The 
proglottides  measure  5  by  3  mm.,  and  are  somewhat  thicker  than  B. 
latus.  The  eggs  are  operculated,  and  measure  about  60/*  by  40fu 
Lime  cells  were  not  found. 

4.  Diplogonoporus  grandis  (R.  Blanchard,  1894). — This  tape- 
worm is  a  common  parasite  of  cetacea,  and  has  been  observed  twice 
in  man  in  Japan.  The  parasite  is  about  10  meters  in  length  by  25  mm. 
in  width.  The  scolex  is  unknown.  The  mature  proglottides  narrow 
anteriorly,  measuring  1.5  mm.  in  width  in  front  and  2.5  mm.  behind 
and  about  0.5  mm.  in  length.  The  genital  pore  are  double  in  each 
segment  and  situated  at  each  side  of  the  median  line.     The  whole 
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is  comparable  to  a  double  tape-worm  united  laterally,  but  as  the  ceph- 
alic end  is  single  io  other  species  (D.  brauni),  the  possibility  of  a  mon- 
strosity is  out  of  the  question.  The  eggs  are 
operculated,  and  measure  GSn  by  SO/n.  The 
evolution  is  unknown. 

5.  Diplogonoponis  brauni  (Leon,  1907). 
This  tape-worm  has  been  found  twice  in 
man  in  association  with  {Dihotkriocepkalus 
lotus)  in  Rumania.  It  is  about  29  cm.  in 
length;  the  head  is  pedunculated  and  the 
neck  is  absent.  The  proglottides  are  short 
and  relatively  broad  (6  mm.).  As  the  ter- 
minal segments  are  so  atrophied  that  the 
posterior  end  appears  very  thin,  it  may 
readily  be  mistaken  by  the  naked  eye  for  the 
head  and  neck  (Fig.  146). 

6.  Sparganum  mansoni  (Cobbold,  1883). 
This  parasite  was  found  at  autopsy  by 
Manson  in  the  subperitoneum,  near  the  kid- 
ney, and  in  the  pleural  cavity  of  a  Chinaman. 
It  was  found  by  Scheube  in  the  urethra  of  a 
Japanese.  It  is  a  slender,  ribbon-like  larva,, whitish  in  color,  and 
measuring  from  8  to  36  mm.  in  length  by  3  to  12  mm.  in  width. 
The  adult  worm  is  unknown. 


146.— Dlploaono- 
phonu  bnuini,  nktur*]  sIm. 
{After  Ltoti  in  Brumpf.) 


Fio.  147. — SpKrsanuni 


7.  Sparganum  prolifer  (Ijima,  1915). — This  parasite  has  been 
found  in  man  in  Japan  by  Ijima,  and  in  Florida  by  Stiles,  encysted 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.     It  measures  1  to  12  mm.  in  length  by  2,5 
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mm.  in  breadth.  This  cestode  has  the  peculiarity  that  it  can  multiply 
by  transverse  division  and  give  rise  to  supernumerary  heads,  which 
detach  themselves  and  fall  inside  of  the  cyst.  The  adult  parasite  is 
unknown. 

Another  dibothriocephalus  larva,  Sparganum  btixteri,  has  been 
found  by  Baxter  in  an  abscess  of  the  thigh. 

8.  Braunia  jassyensis  (Leon,  1908). — ^This  parasite  has  been 
found  only  once  in  man  in  Rumania.  It  measured  18  cm.  in  length 
by  12  mm.  in  width.  External  segmentation  was  poorly  marked. 
The  head  was  triangular  in  shape  and  the  neck  was  indistinct.  The 
parasite  may  be  differentiated  from  Ligvla  by  the  ramification  of  the 
ovary  and  the  disposition  of  the  testes,  which  occupy  almost  the  entire 
segment. 

9.  Tenia  solitun  (Linnaeus,  1767). — This  cestode  (Plate  I)  com- 
monly known  as  the  ''pork  tape-worm,"  is  a  conmion  parasite,  in 

the  adult  stage,  of  the  intestine  of  man. 
Generally  only  one  worm  is  found,  but 
in  a  few  instances  two  or  more  parasites 
have  been  reported  as  occiuring  simul- 
taneously in  the  same  patient. 

The  length  of  the  adult  varies  from 
two  to  eight  meters,  and  is  made  up  of 
from  a  few  hundred  to  a  thousand  pro- 
glottides. The  head  is  globular,  slightly 
quadrangular,  and  measures  about  1  mm. 
in  diameter.  It  is  provided  with  four 
^Tasut^R^u^^^  suckers  and  a  rosteUum  at  the  center,  con- 

taining  two  rows  of  hooks,  numbering 
about  25  to  50,  and  measuring  110  to  180/*.  The  neck  is  very  short 
and  slender.  The  mature  segments  are  quadrangular  in  shape,  and 
measure  10  to  12  by  5  to  6  mm.,  and  are  discharged  passively  with 
t  he  feces  in  short  chains.  They  are  recognized  by  the  character  of 
the  uterus,  which  is  arborescent,  and  contains  7  to  10  branches  on 
(»aeh  side.  The  genital  pores  are  single  and  alternate  regularly  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  segments.  The  eggs  are  almost  spheric,  measur- 
ing 31  to  38m  in  diameter. 

Habitat, — The  adult  worm  lives  in  the  small  intestine  of  man  and 
in  the  larval  stage  resides  in  tKe  muscle  of  the  pig.  Tenia  solium  is 
as  cosmopolitan  as  is  the  hog,  that  serves  as  its  intermediate  host.  It 
is  rare  in  the  United  States,  but  is  found  in  Central  and  South  America 
and  in  Europe. 

Life  History. — The  hog  is  the  normal  intermediate  host  of  Tenia 
soliutn.  The  eggs,  or  even  segments  or  chains  of  segments  of  the 
parasite,  may  be  swallowed  by  this  animal.     Man,  monkeys,  goats, 
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etc.,  may  serve  as  intermediate  hosts,  but  this  is  rare.  On  entering 
the  intestine  of  the  hog,  the  shell,  or  embryophore  of  the  egg,  is  di- 
gested and  the  onchoaphere  is  set  free.  With  the  aid  of  hooks  it 
penetrates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  and  reaches  the 
lymphatics,  the  blood-stream,  and  the  heart,  and  is  finally  carried  by 
the  blood  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  muscles,  and  internal  organs. 
In  the  new  environment  the  embryo  undergoes  metamorphosis  and 
encystmeut.  It  now  begins  to  grow  rapidly,  and  in  about  three  or 
four  months  the  bladder-worm  larval  stage  is  reached. 

This  larval  stage  which  is  called  Cysticercus  cellulosa  (Fig.  149), 
and  occurs  in  the  muscles,  liver,  etc.,  appears  as  a  white  vesicle  about 
15  mm.  in  length  by  7  to  8  mm.  in  width, 
but  when  under  the  akin  may  be  spheric 
or  irregular  in  shape  {Cysticercus  race- 
Tnosus),  when  in  the  brain.  The  cysti- 
cercus consists  of  a  scolex  provided  with 
four  suckers  and  hooks  invaginated  into 
the  cysts  or  bladder.  It  is  probable  that 
in  this  stage  the  larvie  may  remain  alive 
for  many  years.  The  name  of  "measly 
pork"  is  commonly  appUed  to  such  infes- 
ted Sesh. 

Mechanism  of  Transmission.— Ma.n  is 
infected  by  eating  improperly  cooked  pork 
containing  the  cysticercus.  (For  further 
details  see  previous  chapters.) 

Pathogenesis. — -In  man  the  presence  of 
the  adult  worm  is  the  source  of  gastro- 
intestinal and  hepatic  disturbances,  not 
uncommonly  associated  with  colicky  pains 
and  diarrhea  alternating  with  constipa- 
tion. Emaciation  and  reflex  nerve  symptoms  may  also  occur.  Since 
man  may  act  as  an  intermediate  host,  there  ia  a  probabihty  of  the 
entrance  of  the  onchosphere  into  the  system  and  the  development  of 
cysticercus  in  the  organs,  but  this  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

Diagnosis. — Since,  as  stated  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  presence 
of  Tenia  solium  in  the  intestine  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by 
the  symptoms  enumerated,  the  diagnosis  is  based  chiefly  upon  the 
finding  of  the  egg  or  the  segments  or  both  in  the  feces.  It  should  be 
•■^membered,  however,  that  as  the  parasite  has  no  birth  pore  and  the 
E  retained  in  the  uterus  for  some  time,  they  may  not  be  found 
**»  the  feces  in  the  early  stage  of  the  infestation. 

Treatment  and  Prophylaxis. — There  is  no  specific  for  the  treatment 
\  Tenise.     The  drugs  usually  recommended  "are  extract  of  male-fern, 
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given  in  Capsules  containing  4  to  12  minims  each,  or  in  the  form  ot  an 
emulsion  on  an  empty  stomach,  followed,  four  to  six  hours  later,  by  a 
saline  purgative.  Thymol,  in  doses  of  40  to  80  grains,  adminiBtraed 
in  divided  doses  of  10  grains  each  every 
half-hour;  has  given  good  results  in  some 


/ 


The  patient  should  be  careful  to  keep 
his  hands  clean  and  to  avoid  infecting  him- 
self and  others.  The  feces  should  be 
thoroughly    disinfected    or    if    poasible, 

S__        burned. 
H  10.  Tenia  saginata  (Goeze,  1782).— 

^M  Tenia  saginata  (Fig.  150),  commonly 
wM  known  as  the  beef  tape-worm,  like  Tenia 
^H  solium,  is  found  in  the  small  intestine  (^ 
9IH  man.  The  parasite  has  a  cosmopolitan 
^^  distribution.  The  adult  is  found  only  in 
Jrtjf  man  andthecj'sticercuB  in  cattle,  although 
»■  it  has  been  produced  experimentally  in  a 
J^  number  of  animals.  It  is  more  frequent 
***  than  Tenia  solium,  and  is  especially  com- 
mon in  the  tropics. 

The  scolex  is  pyriform  or  globular,  and 
somewhat  quadrangular,  in  shape,  and 
provided  with  four  rounded  suckers  and  a 
pit  in  the  center  in  place  of  the  rostellum, 
which  is  absent.  The  neck  is  relatively 
long.  The  length  of  the  adult  worm  is 
from  4  to  10  meters,  and  may  contain  as 
many  as  1000  or  more  segments.  The 
length  of  the  mature  proglottides  is  about 
twice  the  width,  measuring  16  to  20  mm. 
long  by  5  to  7  mm.  wide. 
|-  The  genital  pore  is  single,  situated  at 

,f  the  side,  and  irregularly  alternating.  ■  The 
'  proglottides  are  recognized  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  uterus,  which  is  arborescent 
in  sh;»ix*.  .ind  roniains  numerous  branches — about  20  to  30  or  more  at 
oaoh  siiio.  The  old  terminal  segments  are  atrophied  and  shaped  like 
a  ououmbor  seed,  hence  the  name,  T.  nuvTbitum,  also  given  to  the  para- 
site. Unlike  r..Wjt/»i.lhesepnients  of  r.MOTnata  escape  from  the  anus 
by  1  heir  own  activity,  and  as  found  in  the  feces,  appear  usually  singly  or 
in  pairs.  Not  uncommonly  they  may  escape  during  the  night,  and  are 
found  by  the  patient  on  the  bed  covering  in  the  morning.     This  ex- 


Fia.  ]W.— Tenia  sagini 
Flead  with  uiiei  o(  progloll 
iak«D  from  T&riaus  resicins 
thp  nrohiia.     (After  Lncta-t 
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plains  why  the  patient  becomes  aware  of  their  presence  much  earlier 
ttia.n  is  the  case  with  T.  solium.  Th«  eggs  resemble  the  eggs  of  T. 
si>l-£-um,  from  which  they  may  be  distinguished  by  being  somewhat 
larger  and  oval  in  shape.  They  measure  30  to  40/*  by  20  to  30/». 
Habitat. — The  adult  tape-wOrm  is  found  in  the  intestine  of  man, 
usually  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine.  The 
cy^ticerous  is  found  normally  only  in  cattle,  but  can  be  produced 
ejcperimentally  in  other  animals.  Like  T.  solium,  the  number  of 
parasites  found  is  usually  one  or  two,  but  several  may  be  present 
in  the  same  individual. 

Life  History. — Beef  is  the  intermediate  host.  The  eggs,  as  dis- 
charged with  the  feces  or  as  found  in  the  mature  segments,  contain  a 
tuUy  formed  lar\'a — onchosphere — whicb,  on  reaching  the  soil,  is  swal- 
lowed by  cattle  with  contaminated  food  or  water. 
The  capsule  is  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  the  oncho- 
sphere is  set  free,  and  on  entering  the  intestine  it 
penetrates  the  intestinal  wall  and  reaches  the 
'ymphatica  and  the  blood-stream.  From  the 
heart  the  larvae  are  distributed  through  the  cir- 
t^ulation  to  different  portions  of  the  body,  and  be- 
coiriQ  lodged  in  the  muscles,  where  they  undergo 
"•etamorphosis,  becomes  encysted,  and,  like  T. 
"^"'iiTn,  give  rise  to  a  cysticercus,  Cyslicercus  boois 
'P^K-  151). 

_  The  Cysticercus  bovia  is  smaller  than  C.  celMosa, 
°^\rx^  only  7.5  to  9  mm.  in  length  and  about  5.5 
"^ta.  in  breadth.  It  is  found  especially  in  the 
^BUal,  the  masseter,  and  the  pterygoid  muscles. 
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Tcus   bo  vis  in   the 

heart    mtiacles  of  a 


*n  becomes  infested  by  eating  raw  or  improperly 
footed  meat  containing  the  cysticercus.  On  reach- 
^K  t-he  stomach  the  cyst  is  digested  and  the  scolex,    ^^^ 

"^*ig  set  free,  attaches  itself  to  the  intestine,  grows 

•**   «naturity  in  about  three  months,  and  the  cycle  is  repeated  (Plate 

Mechanism  of  Infection. — As  previously  stated,  man  is  infested  by 
^t-iiig  raw  or  improperly  cooked  beef  containing  the  cysticercus.  The 
""©ction  is  somewhat  common.  The  small  size  of  the  cysts,  their 
P*«iiliar  localization,  and  their  limited  number  make  their  detec- 
"**i  diificult,  thus  explaining  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  T. 
"^inala  than  of  T.  solium.  As  cattle,  as  a  rule,  are  infested  with  the 
''''chospjigfg  of  T.  saginata  through  the  medium  of  contaminated  water 
"[  food,  the  infection  is  usually  restricted,  but  conversely,  the  fact  that 
P'Rs  are  copropbagous  in  habit  results  in  the  ingestion,  by  this  animal, 
™  entire  segments  or  fragments  of  a  chain  of  T.  solium  containing 
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Tenia  Solium  Touis  Sai^n^ta  Dibothriocephaloi  Lktua 

Plate  IX-A. — Diagram  illuBtrating  the  differential  chnracterigtioB  between — Tenia 
Solium — Tenia  Paginaln — and  Dibothriooephalos  I.atuB.  1.  2.  3.  Heads — 1.  5.  6.  Bag- 
menta  and  eges — 7.  H.  (yaticercus  in  muscle  and  arolccis  (bladder  worm) — 9.  Plerocei^ 
coid  in  fish  musete  and  free. 
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thousaDds  of  e^s.  As  a  consequence,  the  infection  is  usually  quite 
marked  and  generalized,  and  as  the  Cysticercus  ceilulosa  is  rela- 
tively larger  and  easier  of  recognition  than  Cysticercus  bovis,  its  detec- 
tion is  rendered  simpler,  and  the  use  of  such  Infected  meat  is  readily 
avoided. 

Patkoge7te3is. — T.  saginata  is  said  to  produce  a  more  severe  anemia 
than  T.  solium,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  adult  parasite  is  also  said 
to  be  more  difficult. 

Diagnosis. — The  presence  of  the  adult  tape-worm  does  not  neces- 
sarily implythe  occurrence  of  anyappreciable  symptoms  in  the  patient, 
and  the  diagnosis  is,  therefore,  based  on  the  finding  of  segments  or  e^s 
or  both  in  the  feces.  Not  uncommonly  the  patient's  attention  is  first 
attracted  to  the  condition  by  the  finding  of  segments  on  the  bed  linen, 
they  having  been  passed  during  the  night.  Unlike  the  segments  of  T. 
aoUum,  the  segments  of  T.  sa^nata  force  their 
way  through  the  rectum  by  their  own  activi- 
ties, and  as  this  may  occur  at  any  time,  and 
more  especially  during  the  night,  in  suspected 
cases  the  attention  of  the  patient  should  be 
directed  to  this  possible  occurrence. 

The  proglottides  of  T.  saginata  are  some- 
-vib&t  shorter  than  are  those  of  T.  solium. 
Ilie  cucumber  shape  of  the  terminal  seg- 
ments in  T.  saginata  is  characteristic,  as  is 
also  the  shape  of  the  uterus,  which  ramifies 
freely  and  contains  from  20  to  35  branches 
on  each  side.  Examination  of  the  segments 
is  accomplished  by  pressing  the  specimen  be- 
tween two  shdes  and  examining  them  with  a 
magnifying  glass  or  under  the  low^  power  of 
the  microscope.  The  previous  addition  of 
strong  acetic  acid  solution  or  a  10  per  cent, 
sodium  hydroxid  solution'  clarifies  the  seg- 
ment and  renders  the  branches  of  the  uterus 
more  prominent.  Malformation  of  the  pro- 
glottides is  not  uncommon. 

Treatment  and  Prophylaxis. — The  medicinal  treatment  is  the  same 
as  for  T.  solium.  The  prophylaxis  consists  in  preventing  the  human 
feces  from  contaminating  the  food  of  cattle,  and  inspecting  the  meat, 
specially  the  tongue  and  the  pterygoid  muscles,  together  with  the 
muscles  of  mastication,  in  the  abattoir. 


15  2.— Head   aad 
ripe  tegment  of  Tenia  sagi- 
I,  A,  and  Tenia  BOlium. 
(After  Herltoig.) 
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DIFFERENTIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  TENIA  SOUVM  AND 
TENIA  SAGINATA 


Length  of  ttdult  tape-worm 

Number  of  segments 

Sise  of  mature  proglottides. 

Uterus 

The  eyatioercuB  Btage 


I  Globular,  size  about  Quadrangulari  l>fi  to 

I    1  mm.  im  diameter.     2  mm.  in  diamater. 

I    RoBtellum  with  two'    Rostellumasdhooki 

rowB  of  hooks.  absent. 


From  2  to  S  meters. 

From  700  to  1000. 

From  10toI2mm.in 
length  by  5  to  6  mm. 
in  width. 

Ramified,  7  to  10 
branches. 

Cytticercua 
found  in  pork,  usu- 
ally in  large  num- 
bers, and  easily  reo- 
ogaixod;  hence  the 


From  4  to  10  meten. 

About  1000  or  more. 

From  16  to  20  mm. 
in  length  by  about 
4  to  8  mm.  in  width. 

Ramified,  20  to  8S 
branches. 

Cytieereut  barit 
found  in  cattle  usu- 
iQ]y  in  iwll  n^pn- 
htm,  and  detected 
th   diffieulty; 


rarity  of  infestationj   hence  the  frequency 
in  man.  in  man. 

Almost  spheric,  31  to!  Somewhat    oral — 20 
38fi  in  diameter.       |    toSOby  30to40fi. 


Tenia  echinococcus  (von  Siebold,  1853). — The  most  characteris- 
tic feature  of  the  cyst  produced  by  T.  echinococcus  ia  that  it  gives  riae 
to  hundreds  or  even  thouBands  or  millions  of 
^  TL  scolices,  which  develop  from  a  single  oncho- 
sphere,  whereas  other  Teniae  produce  one  scolez, 
or  at  most  only  a  few.  This  peculiarity,  it 
seems,  has  led  Castellani  and  Chalmers  (Man- 
'  ual  of  Tropical  Medicine,  1910)  to  place  this 
parasite  in  a  separate  genus,  Echinococcus. 
Echinococcus  (Rudolphi,  1802). — The 
jv^-j  echinococci  are  small  tape-worms,  commonly 
Fio.  153.— Tenia  eohin-  found  in  the  adult  stage  in  the  intestines  of 
^nWo,t,')  '^u'chrf*^  <'*>8S'  wolves,  and  jackals,  and  in  the  cyaticercus 
the  mucosa  of  the  intes-  stage  in  the  internal  organs  of  man,  sheep, 
S3'  Ii5es^Bnt!^7^to^  oxen,  and  pigs,  in  the  form  of  peculiar  cyst-Uke 
Brumpi.)  tumors,  that  vary  in  size  and  in  number,  and 

are  known  as  hydatid  cysts.  The  presence  of 
these  cj-sts  in  man  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  morbid  changes  to  which 
the  name  "hydatid  disease"  has  been  given. 

Hydatid  disease  was  probably  known  in  Hippocrates'  day,  Redi, 
in  1684,  suggested  the  animal  nature  of  these  cysts,  and  Zeder,  in  1800, 
pLiced  them  in  a  separate  group — cystici.     Previous  to  this,  in  1760, 
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Pallas  showed  their  relationship  to  tape-worms  {Tenia  hydaiigena). 
Ktichenmeister,  in  1851,  demonstrated  by  feeding  experiments  that 
they  were  only  the  larvae  of  tape-worms,  and  that,  to  complete  their 
life  history,  two  hosts  were  required. 

For  many  years,  and  even  up  to  the  present  time,  hydatid  disease 
has  been  regarded  as  due  to  but  one  variety  of  parasite,  and  though  it 
appears  doubtful  whether  there  are  two,  the  character  of  the  cyst  and 
the  geographic  distribution  of  the  disease  tend  to  divide  the  genus 
into  two  species,  namely:  Echinococcus  granulosvtS  or  T,  echinococ" 
CU8  uniloculariSf  and  Echinococcus  muUilocularis  or  T.  echinococcus 
mulUlocidaris, 

11.  Echinococcus  granulosus  (Batsch,  1789). — This  echinococcus 
also  called  Tenia  echinococcus  unilocularis  (Fig.  132)  (Zeder,  1803; 
von  Siebold,  1853),  is  a  very  small  cestode,  found  in  the  intestine  of  the 
dog,  wolf  and  jackal.  The  adult  parasite  is  club  or  bottle  shaped,  and 
is  made  up  of  a  head,  neck,  and  three  or  four  segments  (the  scolex  and 
three  proglottides).  It  measures  only  2.5  to  5  or  6  mm.  in  length  by 
about  0.5  mm.  in  width  at  the  posterior  third,  which  corresponds  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  posterior  segment. 

The  scolex  is  provided  with  four  suckers  and  a  rostellum  with  two 
rows  of  hooks,  from  28  to  50  in  nimiber,  varying  in  length  from  30 
to  45m.  The  genital  pores  alternate.  Numerous  testes  are  present. 
The  uterus  displays  only  lateral  diverticula,  but  no  true  branches,  and 
contains  from  400  to  800  eggs.  The  eggs  are  globular  (somewhat 
resembling  the  eggs  of  T.  solium),  and  from  30  to  36m  in  diameter. 

Habitat, — The  adult  parasite  is  found  in  the  small  intestines  of 
dogs,  jackals,  and  wolves,  usually  in  large  number,  and  attached  be- 
tween the  villi  of  the  intestine.  The  parasite  in  the  bladder-worm 
stage  is  found  in  man,  commonly  in  the  liver,  lungs,  or  spleen,  etc. 
It  has  been  found  also  in  monkeys,  dogs,  cats,  bears,  sheep,  goats, 
cattle,  camels,  rabbits,  zebras,  horses,  etc. 

Ldfe  History, — The  life  history  of  E,  granulosus^  previously  stated, 
does  not  diflfer  essentially  from  the  life  history  of  T.  solium  or  T, 
saginata  (Plate  IX),  except  that  while  each  onchosphere  of  the  two 
last  named  worms  gives  rise  to  a  single  cyst  and  scolex,  E.  granulosus 
has  greater  vegetative  reproductive  powers  and  is  capable  of  producing 
a  great  number  of  scolices  in  the  same  cyst  from  a  single  onchosphere. 
The  course  of  the  cycle  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

The  dog  is  the  primary  host,  and  man  is  the  secondary  host  of  the 
parasite.  Man  is  infected  with  the  egg  or  onchosphere  discharged  by 
the  dog  with  the  feces,  either  directly  by  contact  with  an  infected  dog 
or  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  contaminated  food,  water,  etc. 

The  dog  is  infected  by  swallowing  the  cysts,  which  as  previously 
stated,  may  be  found  also  in  the  organs  of  several  wild  and  domestic 
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animals.  On  reaching  the  stomach  the  cyst  is  digested,  the  scol^-  3c 
is  Bet  free,  attaches  itself  to  the  mucosa  of  the  intestine,  grows  toadu^M^t 
size,  and  the  cycle  is  repeated.  (For  further  details  see  previoi^K  ^ 
chapter.) 

Mechanism  of  Transmiasion.— The  infective  stage  of  the  parasiK^.^ 
for  man  is  the  egg  or  onchosphere,  as  found  in  the  feces  of  dogs  u^«j 
other  animals,  and  man  may  become  infected  either  directly  tbrou^^l^ 
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contact  with  the  infected  dog  or  indirectly  through  the  ingestio*^ 
contaminated  food,  water,  etc.  ^ 

Pathogenesis, — -The  presence  of  the  parasite  in  man  is  the  cau»^^ 

a  morbid  condition  known  as  hydatid  disease.     As  the  cyst  gr^^   , 

elowly,  the  organ  may  adapt  itself  to  the  pressure  and  give  rise  to  "^^1 


very  slight  disturbances.     A  riipture  of  the  cyst  and  escape  of 
fluid  are  followed  by  toxic  symptoms,  urticarial  eruptions,  rigors. 


Pressure  on  vital  organs,  such  as  the  brain,  may  be  the 
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sod  grave  ^rmptoms.     Hepatic,  pulmonary,  cardiac,  and  renal  dis- 
turbances may  occur,  according  to  the  location  of  the  cyst. 

/IXagnoeis. — The  diagnosis  of  hydatid  disease  is  always  made  with 
difficiJty,  especially  at  the  beginning  and  even  lale  in  the  course  of 
the  infection.  Specific  symptoms,  upon  which  a  diagnosis  can  be 
ni^de  with  certainty,  are  not  present.  The  most  important  points 
that,  should  be  considered  in  making  the  diagnosis  may  be  summarized 
OS  follows: 

Symptoms. — ^The  presence  of  a  tumor,  with  or  without  hydatid 
frecxiitUB,  a  certain  degree  of  eosinophilia,  and  a  history  of  occasional 
attCft.<?ItE  of  urticaria,  if  other  parasitic 
inl'^<3lion3  can  be  excluded,  are  im- 
poi—fcant  points  in  the  diagnosis, 

The  A'-raya.— The  x-rays  may 
gjv^  valuable  information  and  aid  in 
the  diagnosis  and  also  serve  as  a 
guide  in  the  operative  treatment  of 
the    disease. 

Exploratory    Puncture.— The    ex- 
ploratory puncture  of  the  tumor,   a 
loethod    formerly    employed    exten- 
eivcly,  is   not   recommended   at   the 
present  time,  and  this  procedure,  as  a 
rule,  is  contraindicated,  for  not  un- 
commonly, even   when    made   under 
aseptic  precautions,  it  may  give  rise 
Ui  secondary  infection  and  suppura- 
tion, due  to  the  introduction  into  the 
cyst  of  B.  colt,  which  is  not  uncom- 
monly present  in  the  bile-ducts.     An 
extravasation  of  the  fluid  is  commonly 
the  source  of  irritation,  urticaria,  etc., 
wid,  besides   the   escape  of   scolices 
into  the  surrounding  tissue   or  into 
the  peritoneum  may  give  rise  to  secondary  cyst  formation. 

Serodiagno^s. — ^This  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  a 
hydatid  cyst  gives  rise  to  the  development  of  specific  antibodies, 
"'lose  presence  can  be  determined  either  by  the  precipitin  or  the 
fiomplement-fixation  test. 

Precipitin  Reaction. — -As  previously  stated  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
*1Ual  parts  of  the  patient's  serum  and  hydatid  fluid,  obtained  from 
another  case,  are  mixed.  If  a  distinct  flocculent  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced within  from  five  to  thirty  minutes  the  test  may  be  said  to  be 
positive.    The  duration  of  the  test  should  not  exceed  one  hour,  and 
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if  after  this  time  the  mixture  remains  clear  or  only  a  slight  cloudinesp 
or  fine  precipitation  occurs,  the  test  may  be  regarded  as  negative.  In 
performing  the  test  the  serum  of  a  normal  person  and  that  of  a  case 
of  known  hydatid  disease  should  also  be  tested  as  negative  and  posi- 
tive controls  respectively. 

Complement- fixation  Test. — The  complement-fixation  test,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  is  applied  in  a  similar  way  to  the  Wassermann  reaction 
for  syphilis,  using  the  fluid  of  a  hydatid  cyst  as  antigen. 

The  antigenic  dose  or  ''unit"  of  the  liquid  of  the  hydatid  cyst  from 
another  case  is  first  determined  by  titration,  and  this  should  be  about 
one-half  or  less  of  the  anticomplementary  dose.  The  unit  of  antigen 
is  the  smallest  amount  of  antigen  which,  in  the  presence  of  0.1  c.c. 
positive  serum  (hydatid  disease)  and  one  unit  of  complement  (0.5  c.c. 
of  a  10  per  cent,  dilution  of  guinea-pig  normal  serum),  when  incubated 
for  forty-five  minutes  at  39®  to  40®  C,  absorbs  or  neutralizes  the  units 
of  complement,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  if,  after  incubation,  sheep 
hemolytic  amboceptors  (one  unit)  and  sheep  erythrocytes  (1  c.c. 
of  a  mixture  of  2.5  per  cent,  washed  erythrocytes  suspended  in  salt 
solution)  are  added  to  the  mixture  and  incubated  again,  no  hemolysin 
takes  place.  The  same  unit  of  antigen,  however,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, in  the  presence  of  normal  serum,  should  not  induce  absorption 
of  the  complement,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  hemolysis  is  complete 
when  sheep  amboceptors  and  sheep  erythrocytes  are  added  to  the  mix- 
ture after  the  first  incubation. 

For  the  complement-fixation  test,  therefore,  the  following  sub- 
stances are  required: 

1.  Antigen:  Fluid  of  a  hydatid  cyst. 

2.  Complement:  Guinea-pig  normal  serum. 

3.  Serum  of  patient  to  be  tested,  previously  inactivated  by  being 
heated  to  54°  C.  for  thirty  minutes,  to  destroy  the  complement. 

4.  Sheep  amboceptors. 

5.  A  2.5  per  cent,  mixture  of  defibrinated  sheep  erythrocytes, 
free  from  serum,  and  suspended  in  physiologic  salt  solution. 

The  Test, — To  two  tubes,  A  and  B,  are  added  0.1  c.c.  of  the  patient's 
serum  (inactivated)  and  0.05  c.c.  of  normal  guinea-pig  serum  (0.5  of 
a  10  per  cent,  or  1  c.c.  of  a  20  per  cent,  dilution  in  salt  solution).  To 
tube  B,  in  addition,  one  unit  of  antigen  (hydatid  fluid)  is  added. 
The  tubes  are  shaken  and  incubated  at  39°  to  40®  C.  for  forty-five 
minutes  in  a  water-bath,  during  which  time  the  tubes  are  again  shaken 
about  every  fifteen  minutes. 

After  incubation  the  hemolytic  serum  is  added  to  each  tube, 
namely,  sheep  amboceptors  (about  1.5  to  2  units)  and  1  c.c.  of  the 
sheep  erythrocytes  suspension.  Salt  solution  is  added  to  each  tube  to 
equal  volume,  and  after  shaking,  the  mixture  is  again  incubated  at 
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39°  to  40°  C.  for  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes.  If,  after  the  second 
incubation,  both  tubes  are  heraolyzed,  the  reaction  is  negative, 
■*vhereas  if  tube  A  is  hemolyzed  and  tube  B  is  not,  the  reaction  is 
j:>ositive. 

In  making  the  test,  a  known  positive  and  a  known  normal  human 
^■^rum  should  also  be  tested  as  control.  (For  further  details  on  com- 
B=»lemeDt  fixation  see  Chapter  XXX.) 

Treatment  and  Prophylaxis. — The  medicinal  treatment  is  purely 

^a  jmptomatic.    Surgical  treatment  may  consist  either  in  the  evacua- 

"«::-3on  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst  or  in  the  complete  removal  of  the  tumor. 

^^^wlere  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst  is  dangerous  and  of  doubt- 

:^~  -«1  efficacy.    As  a  result  the  scolices  may  escape  into  the  surround- 

i  ^mg  tissue  or  into  the  peritoneum  or  pleura,  etc.,  and  give  rise  to  second- 

-^^■jy  growth.     Complete  removal  of  the  cyst  by  encapsulation  is  the 

"deprocedure  of  choice,  care  being  taken  during  the  operation  to  avoid 

"*:-he  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 

As  the  echinococcus  is  transmitted  to  man  and  domesticated  ani- 

^^rmals  by  the  dog,  which  harbors  the  adult  parasite  in  the  intestines 

-^^nd  disseminates  the  eggs  with  the  feces,  exclusion  of  dogs  from  the 

^•riouse  and  avoidance  of  contact  with  this  animal  are  recommended. 

IKn  practice,  however,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  modify  the  relation 

~*;hat  exists  between  man  and  dogs.     On  the  contrary,  rigid  inspection 

^CDf  the  slaughter-houses;  the  incineration  of  all  meat  infested  with 

iiydatid  cysts,  and  the  education  of  the  laity  and  dealers  in  meat  in 

^general  as  to  the  danger  of  feeding  dogs  with  such  meat,  uncooked, 

"^vill  accomplish  better  results  and  with  less  difficulty, 

A  verj'  important  prophylactic  measure  and  one  usually  neglected, 

tSs  the  examination  of  the  house  dog  for  the  presence  of  echinococcus 
^ggs  or  of  the  ajiult  parasite  in  the  feces  and  immediate  removal  and 
proper  treatment  of  the  infected  animal. 
12.  EchiooGoccus  multilocularis  (Leuckart,  1863).— This  para- 
site in  the  adult  stage  probably  lives  in  the  intestine  of  the  dog  and 
Sn  the  larval  stage  inhabits  man,  in  whom  its  presence  gives  rise  to 
ulcerative  hydatid  cyst,  neoplastic  in  nature,  and  known  as  alveolar 
«r  m'uUilocular  hydatid  cysts. 
History. —The  disease  was  first  described  by  Ruysch  in  1721  as  a 
colloidal  cancer.  Virchow,  in  1856,  demonstrated  the  parasitic  na- 
ture of  the  growth.  By  feeding  experiments  Mangold  and  Miiller 
claimed  to  have  obtained  from  the  scolex  in  the  cyst  a  Tenia  which 
was  different  from  E.  granulosus  in  the  number  of  hooks  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  eggs,  Further,  Mangold  asserts  that  he  succeeded 
in  reproducing  multilocular  cysts  in  a  young  pig  by  feeding  the  animal 
with  the  adult  Tenia.  Stiles,  Sterling,  Verco,  and  others  regard  this 
parasite  as  different  from  E.  granulosus. 
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Individuality  oj  the  Parasites. — It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
slight  morphologic  variation  in  the  adult  Tenia,  such  as  tiie  shape 
and  number  of  hooks  and  the  distribution  of  the  eggs  in  the  uterus, 
is  not  a  sufficiently  important  point  of  differentiation.  The  chief 
diflference  lies  in  the  character  of  the  cyst  produced  by  the  larva  and 
the  geographic  distribution  of  the  disease.  Thus,  E.  muUUocularis 
is  more  common  in  South  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  Austrian  Alpine 
region,  and  Russia,  and  is  absent  in  Iceland  and  Australia.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  common  in  the  north  of  South  America,  where  E.  gramdosiis 
is  usually  absent. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  seen  that  the  differentiation 
between  the  two  parasites  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  cyst  produced  by 
the  larva,  which  is  multilocular  or  alveolar  in  character,  and  neo- 
plastic in  nature.  It  is  possible  that  this  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  cyst  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  parasite  per  se  as 
upon  environmental  conditions  furnished  by  the  tissue  of  the  host. 
It  is  probable,  for  instance,  that  the  individual  condition  of  the  para- 
sitized organ,  together  with  the  specialized  proliferative  nature 
common  to  the  larval  stage  of  the  parasite  {E.  granulosfAs),  prevents 
the  encapsulation  of  the  cyst,  with  the  result  that  infiltration  readily 
takes  place  and  metastasis  may  occur,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  mul- 
tilocular character  and  neoplastic  nature  of  the  growth.  This  beings 
the  case,  the  two  parasites,  E.  granulosus  and  E,  mvUilocularis,  may, 
therefore,  properly  be  regarded  for  the  time  being,  as  identical  until 
further  evidence  is  adduced  to  the  contrary. 

Life  History. — The  evolution  is  identical  with  that  described  for 
E,  granulosus f  with  this  difference:  that  the  onchosphere,  on  being 
lodged  in  the  tissues  and  undergoing  metamorphosis  into  the  ameboid 
form,  begins  to  grow  as  such  vegetatively  without  enpystment,  with 
the  result  that  it  gives  rise  to  plasmodial  masses  that  gradually,  by 
prolongations,  infiltrate  the  surrounding  tissue.  In  time  these  germi- 
nativc  prolongations  become  separated  from  the  original  growth, 
forming  numerous  and  independent  ''parasitic  plasmodia"  or  ame- 
boid embryos  (Melnikoff). 

During  the  growth  disintegration  may  take  place  in  the  center  of 
the  cyst,  and  metastasis  of  the  growth  piay  also  occur.  (For  further 
details  see  the  previous  chapter.) 

Mechanism  of  Transmission, — The  mechanism  of  transmission, 
treatment,  and  prophylaxis  is  the  same  as  for  E,  granulosus.  Com- 
plete removal  of  the  growth  is  more  difficult  and  sometimes  almost 
impossible. 

Pathogenesis. — Echinococcus  multilocularis  may  produce  a  primarj^ 
growth  in  the  livor,  brain,  spleen,  kidney,  etc.,  and  metastasis  to  any 
part  of  the  body  may  occur.     The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the 
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location  trf  the  tumor.  After  some  time — perhaps  years — anemia, 
weakness,  emaciation,  or  secondary  infection  may  cause  the  death  of 
the  patient. 

13.  Hymenolepis  nana  (von  Siebold,  1852). — This  parasite  is  the 
smallest  tape-worm  known  to  inhabit  the  intestine  of  man.  It  was 
found  by  Bilharz  in  1855  in  a  child  in  Egypt.  The  adult  measures 
10  to  40  mm.  in  length  by  0.5  to  0,9  mm.  in  width.  The  head  is  small 
{0.3  mm.),  has  four  suckers,  and  is  provided  with  a  rostellum  and 
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hooks  (24  to  30  in  niunber).  The  adult  worm  has  about  ISO  very  small 
pn^lottides,  a  mature  segment  measuring  only  14  to  30;i  in  length  by 
0,4  to  0,9  mm.  in  width.  The  genital  pore  is  marginal  and  on  the 
same  aide.  The  mature  uterus  contains  from  30  to  50  eggs,  and  is 
oral  in  shape,  35;i  in  length,  and  provided  with  a  small  knob  at  each 
pole. 

Habitat. — This  cestode  is  a  common  parasite  of  the  rat,  but  it  may 
also  inhabit  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine  of  man,  in  whom  it 
is  by  no  means  rare.    Of  ail  cestodes,  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
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common.  Calandnicclo  found  it  in  10  per  cent,  of  the  children  in 
Sicily,  and  Stiles  encountered  it  in  4.8  per  cent,  of  the  children  in 
Washington.  It  is  a  cosmopolitan  cestode,  common  to  Algeriai 
southern  United  States,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Japan.  The 
number  of  parasites  varies  from  a  few  to  several  thousand  in  the  same 
patient.  Because  of  its  small  size,  the  parasite  is  apt  to  be  overlooked^ 
but  as  the  segments  are  usually  broken  and  disint^rated  before  they 

are  discharged,  the  eggs  may  escape  and  may  be  found 
in  the  feces  without  difficulty. 

Life  History. — ^According  to  Johnston,  Nicolle,  and 
Minchin,  the  flea  (CeraiaphyUua  fasciaiua  and  XenapsyUa 
cheopis)  serves  as  the  intermediate  host.  The  oncho- 
sphere  develops  into  a  cysticercoid  in  the  body  of 
this  insect,  which,  when  swallowed  by  the  rat,  develops 
into  a  tape-worm  in  the  intestine.  The  experiments 
of  Grassi  have  demonstrated  the  development  of  the 
cysticercus  in  the  villi  of  the  intestine.  The  rupture  of 
the  mucosa  liberates  the  scolex,  which  attaches  itself 
to  the  intestine  and  develops  into  an  adult  worm.  The 
time  occupied  in  complete  evolution  is  about  two  weeks. 
It  is  probable  that  a  similar  evolution  occurs  in  man, 
and  this  explains  the  possibility  of  the  occiurence  of 
an  autoinfection,  and  also  accounts  for  the  large 
number  of  parasites  not  infrequently  found  in  one  in- 
dividual. 

Mechanism  of  Transmission, — Man  is  probably  in- 
fected through  eating  food  contaminated  by  infected 
rats.  The  infective  stage  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  para- 
site may  be  either  the  onchosphere,  as  found  in  the 
feces  of  rats,  or  the  cysticercoid  stage  seen  in  the  in- 
fected flea. 

Fio.  157.-—  Pathogenesis. — When  but  few  parasites  are  present, 
nan  ™  ^Enia^ged  there  may  be  no  appreciable  symptoms.  The  existence 
X  12.    (After  q{  2L  considerable  number,  however,  may  give  rise  to 

gastro-intestinal  disturbance  and  possibly  acute  symp- 
toms which  are  regarded  toxic  in  origin,  such  as  tetanic, 
epileptic,  or  eclamptic  convulsions.  The  infection  may  not  un- 
commonly spread  to  others  living  in  crowded  dwellings. 

Diagnosis, — The  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made  without  difficulty, 
as  when  carefully  sought  for  the  proglottides  or  eggs  of  the  parasite 
are  readily  found  in  the  feces. 

Treatment  and  Prophylaxis, — Male-fern  is  the  most  reliable  drug 
in  the  medicinal  treatment.  Thymol  may  also  cause  expulsion  of  the 
parasite.    As  a  prophylactic  measure,  the  eating  of  food  contaminated 
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by  ;ratfl  should  be  avoided.  The  fact  that  this  parasite  is  one  of  the 
few'cestodee  that  requires  no  intermediate  host  to  complete  its  life 
history  renders  auto-infestation  possible,  and  suggests  the  transmia- 
rion,  to  other  individuals,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  the 
contaminatioQ  of  food  with  the  onchosphere.    The  isolation  of  the 


Patient,  particularly  of  those  living  in  crowded  dweUings,  therefore, 
Mcomes  imperative.  Similarly  proper  cleanliness  should  be  enforced 
**  prevent  reinfection. 

14.  Hymenolepis  diminuta  (Rudolphi,  1819). — This  cestode  is  a 
"^tviral  parasite  of  the  rat  (Musnorvegicus;  Mttarattus;  M.  alexandrinua, 
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etc.)-  The  adult  parasite  measures  20  to  60  cm.  in  length  by  about 
3.5  mm.  in  width.  The  head  is  small,  from  0.2  to  0.5  mm.  in  diameter, 
and  is  provided  with  four  suckers  and  a  rudimentary  rosteUum  wiUiout 
hooks.  The  anterior  segments  show  a  yellow  spot,  caused  by  the 
distended  receptaculum  seminis,  whereas  the  posterior  s^ments 
show  a  dark  brownish  spot  due  to  the  matured  uterus.  The  eggn  are 
slightly  oval,  measuring  60  to  85fi  in  their  longest  diameter. 

Habitat. — The  parasite  is  commonly  found  in  rate  and  occasionally 
in 'man,  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine. 


Fia.  1S9. — Hymeaolepia  laoceolata. 
C,  egg  enlarged  X  300;  D,  larval  /orm. 
in  Brumpl.) 

Life  History. — The  cysticercus  stage  has  been  found  in  several 
insects:  Lepidopteras  {Asopia  farinalis,  Aniaolabis  antdipea),  coleop- 
teras  (Akia  apinosa),  and  in  fleas  (Ceratophyllue  Jascialua).  The 
experiments  of  Grassi  and  Rovelli  have  demonstrated  that  the  adult 
tape-worm  develops  in  the  intestine  of  man  and  rata  in  about  fifteen 
days  after  the  cysticercus  has  been  swallowed. 

Mechanism  of  Transmission. — Man  usually  becomes  infected 
tlirough  eating  food  contaminated  by  insects.  The  parasite  most  com- 
monly occurs  in  infants  and  children. 
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15.  Bymenolapis  lanceolata  (Blochmann,  1782).-^ThiB  cestode 
is  a  common  parasite  of  ducks,  geese,  and  other  fowl  and  birds.  It  has 
also  been  found  in  man.  The  adult  worm  is  lanceolate  in  shape,  and 
measures  from  3  to  13  cm.  in  length  by  5  to  18  mm.  in  width.  The 
head  is  small  and  globular,  and  is  provided  with  four  suckers  and  a 
Fostellum  with  hooks. 

Life  History. — The  cysticercoid  develops  in  a  Cyclops  (Diapro- 
mua  spinosua),  which,  when  swallowed  by  birds,  develops  into  the 
tape-worm.  Infection  in  man  probably  takes  place  through  the 
imbibition  of  contaminated  water. 

16.  Davainea  madagascarlenais  (Davaine,  1869).— This  cestode 
is  common  in  children.  The  adult  measures  25  to  30  cm.  in  length, 
1.4  nun.  as  its  maximum  width,  and  is  made  up  of  from  500  to  700 
proglottides.    The  scotex  is  about  1  nun.  in  diameter,  and  has  about 


Fio.  160. — DftTAfnea  mndftsaseorieDsis.  A,  head  enlnrgsd;  b,  cephalic  end  and 
BBBmeDtB,  Datural  aJM;  c.  aaipttal  seolion  of  a  segment  Hhowing  the  oviTeroua  capsule. 
(.4  uTwlB  nfUr  R,  Blaneliard  and  C  a/lar  Linsloa  inBrumpl.) 

90  books.  The  genital  pores  are  on  one  side  and  near  the  proumal 
end.  The  uterus  consists  of  a  number  of  tubes  rolled  on  each  side 
into  a  spheric  coil.  When  mature,  the  uterus  will  uncoil  and  almost  fill 
the  entire  proglottis;  it  finally  ruptures,  the  eggs  escape  into  the  body, 
and,  by  proliferation  of  the  parenchyma,  a  capsule  is  formed,  known  as 
the  egg  capsule.  As  many  as  from  300  to  400  of  these  capsules  are 
found  in  a  matured  proglottis,  and  each  contains  many  eggs.  The 
eggs  are  small,  slightly  oval,  and  contain  an  onchoaphere  which  mea- 
sures 8  by  15*i  without  the  shell. 

Habitat. — This  worm  was  first  found  in  children  by  Grenet.  Ac- 
cording to  Blanehard,  up  to  1899,  25  species  of  Davainea  have  been 
found  among  mammals  and  birds  and  several  other  species  were 
described  later.  The  parasite  is  commonly  seen  in  rats,  hares,  and 
birds  in  general. 
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lA$e  History. — The  life  history  is  not  known.  It  hae  been  suggested 
by  Blanchard  that  the  cysticercus  develops  in  the  cockroach  (Peri- 
planeta  orientalis  or  P.  americana). 

17.  Davainea  asiatica  (von  Linstow,  1901). — The  description  of 
this  worm  is  based  upon  a  single  specimen  found  by  Auger,  in  Persia, 
in  an  adult.  It  measured  298  mm.  in  length  by  1.17  mm.  in  widUi, 
and  consisted  of  750  immature  pn^ottides  with- 
out scohces.  Genital  pores  are  situated  oo  Uie 
same  side.  The  development  of  the  eggs  and 
the  life  history  are  not  known. 

18.  Dipylidium  ceninum  (Linnseus,  1758). — 
Dogs  and  cats  are  the  normal  hosts  of  this  tape- 
worm, but  it  is  not  uncommonly  found  in  man. 
Blanchard  m  1907  collected  60  cases  most  of 
which  occurred  among  young  children  The 
adult  worm  measured  15  to  40  cm  in  length 
and  1  5  to  3  mm  m  breadth  The  scolex  is 
provided  with  four  suckers  and  a  well-developed 
rostellum  containing  three  or  four  rings  of  hooks. 
The  proglottides  are  elhptic  in  shape  somewhat 


Fio.  101. — Dipylidium 
re,  excretory  canal;  um,  u 
vagina;  o,  ovary;  d,  dila 


,  natural  siie;  B.  segmeot  enlarged.  (.  Teatea; 
luDiii^;  td.  vaa  defereoB;  cp,  cimu  pouch;  cr,  cirrua; 
(?);  W.  vitelline  gland.      (A/ltr  Netanan  inBrumpt.) 


resembhng  a  cucumber  seed  in  form,  and  when  matured,  they  are 
much  longer  than  broad.  The  genital  pore  is  double — one  on  each 
side  of  each  segment — and  corresponds  to  the  genital  organs,  which 
are  also  double.  The  eggs  are  round,  and  measure  43  to  50^  in 
diameter. 

Life   History — The   cyeticercoid   may   develop   in  the  dog-touse 
(Trichodectes  canis)  and  in  that  of  the  cat,  as  demonstrated  by  Melni- 
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kow  in  1751,  or  in  the  flea  (Pidex  irritans).  The  common  intermediate 
host,  however,  as  demonstrated  by  Grassi  and  Rovelli,  is  the  dog-flea 
(Ctenocephalua  cants)  or  that  of  the  cat.  By  their  own  activity  the  * 
mature  proglottides  force  their  way  through  the  anus  and  invade  the 
fur  or  hair  of  the  dog  or  cat,  and  the  eggs  are  deposited  here.  On 
being  swallowed  by  the  flea  these  eggs  liberate  the  onchosphere,  which 
develops  into  a  cysticercoid  in  the  body  of  the  insect.  The  dog  swal- 
lows the  flea  and  infects  itself.  In  like  manner  the  cat  is  infected  by 
licking  its  fur.  Man  is  infected  by  eating  contaminated  food.  Dogs 
may  transmit  the  cysticercoid  to  man. 

OTHER  PARASITIC  CESTODES  OF  MAN 

Tenia  africana  (von  Linstow,  1900). — This  parasite  has  been 
found  twice  in  man  in  German  East  Africa.*  The  adult  worm  meas- 
ures about  1.4  meters  in  length.  The  scolex  is  provided  with  an  apical 
sucker  in  place  of  a  rostellum,  in  addition  to  the  four  ordinary  suckers. 
The  mature  proglottides,  which  number  about  600,  measiu'e  about  9  mm. 
in  width,  and  are  always  broader  than  they  a^e  long.  The  genital 
pores  alternate  irregularly  on  the  lateral  border.  '  The  testes  are 
niunerous;  the  vas  deferens  is  convoluted,  and  the  cirrus  pouch  is  pear 
shaped.  The  ovaries  are  large  and  double,  and  the  vitelline  gland 
is  single  and  situated  at  the  posterior  border.  The  uterus  consists 
of  a  median  portion  and  from  15  to  20  non-ramified  lateral  branches. 
A  receptaculum  seminis  is  present.  The  eggs  are  round  or  slightly 
oval. 

Tenia  philippina  (Garrison,  1907). — This  cestode  was  found  by 
Hare  in  the  Philippines  in  1905.  The  worm  measures  80  to  100  cm. 
in  length,  by  about  1  cm.  in  breadth,  and  contains  about  800  proglot- 
tides, each  0.8  to  1  mm.  in  length  by  4  to  5  mm.  in  breadth.  The 
vesicula  seminalis  is  absent,  and  the  cirrus  pouch  is  present.  Genital 
pK)res  are  irregularly  alternate;  there  are  two  ovaries,  and  the  uterus 
has  numerous  lateral  dichotomous  branches.  Eggs  are  oval,  35  to 
41/i  by  26  to  35m.    The  life  history  is  unknown. 

Tenia  bremneri  (Stephens,  1907). — This  parasite  was  found  by 
Bremner  in  northern  Algeria  and  showed  no  head.  The  segments 
measured  on  an  average  28.6  mm.  by  8.5  mm.  The  uterus  showed 
22  or  24  ramified  branches.  The  genital  pore  was  situated  on  the 
side  and  behind  the  middle  of  the  segment.  The  eggs  were  slightly 
oval  (38  by  30.4m).    The  life  history  is  not  known. 

Tenia  hominis  (von  Linstow,  1902). — This  cestode  was  found  by 
Anger  in  Siberia.  The  scolex  is  unarmed,  but  shows  the  presence  of 
a  ring-shaped  swelling  behind  the  suckers.  The  worm  is  70  mm.  in 
length. 
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Tenia  confusa  (?)  (Ward,  1896). — This  parasite  has  been  found 
Ward  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  The  worm  is  8.5  meters  long  by  5 
,  in  width.  Scotex  unknown.  The  segments  jneasure  27  to  35  mm^ 
long  by  3.5  to  5  ram.  in  breadth.  The  genital  pore  is  irregularly 
alternate.  Testes  are  numerous;  ovaries  are  double;  and  the  uterus 
has  from  14  to  18  dichotomous  branches.  Eggs  are  oval  (39  by  30/i). 
The  life  history  is  not  known. 


LABORATORY  DIAGNOSIS  OF  CESTODES 


i 


Search  for  the  Adult  Parasite. — The  material  for  examination  is 
prepared  as  follows;  The  feecs.  when  hard,  are  first  softenetl  and  then 
suspcnrlrd  in  nii  excess  of  a  4  percent,  formaldehyd  solution.  It  is  now 
filtered  through  a  sieve  the  mesh  of 
which  is  about  0.5  to  1  mm.  A  screen 
basket,  or  a  double  layer  of  gauze  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Any  remaining 
clumps  of  feces  are  gently  broken  up 
and  the  sediment  washed  in  running 
water  for  a  few  minutes.  The  residue 
is  now  spread  on  a  black  or  dark  eolored 
tray  containing  sufGcient  water,  and 
then  examined  by  the  aid  of  a  magni- 
fying glass.  Any  suspicious  object  is 
carefully  removed  to  a  slide  and  es\ 
amincd  under  the  microscope  foridentSl 
Fio.  uu.-  \Tji(,.(i,lI,   ij,.i(.diiig      fication.  ■ 

Bcoieea,    r.>iii   iji  r,ii(    cjst.  rpj^^  proglottides of  the cestodes aTC, 

as  a  rule,  easily  recognized,  for  they  are  relatively  large  and  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  but  the  small  size  of  the  segments  of  some  species,  such 
as  Hymenolepis  nana,  H.  diminuta,  and  a  few  others,  renders  their 
recognition  somewhat  difficult,  because  of  the  resemblance  they  bear 
to  vegetable  fibers  and  other  detritus  commonly  found  in  the  feces. 
It  may  also  happen  that  these  artefacts  may  be  mistaken  for  pro- 
glottides or  scolices;  hence  the  necessity  for  making  a  careful  exami- 
nation, with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  lens  or  the  microscope,  of  the 
suspicious  objects  found  in  the  feces. 

The  proglottides  normally  discharged  with  the  feces  are  i 
matured,  and  contain  a  large  number  of  eggs.     In  doubtful  cai 
therefore,  it  is  a  safe  procedure  to  tease  the  suspected  material  ia  i 
small  quantity  of  water  on  a  slitie,  and  then  make  cover-glass  prepai 
tiona  and  search  for  the  eggs  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

The  identification  of  the  head  of  a  cestode  should  always  be  niM 
with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  lens  or  under  the  microscope,  and  t 
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diagnoeifl  ahould  be  based  upon  the  presence  of  suckers  or  of  a  sucker 
and  roBtellum,  with  or  without  hooks,  as  the  case  may  be  (Fig.  162). 

Search  for  flie  Larval  Stage. — The  larval  stages  of  cestodes  in 
general  are  rarely  seen  in  man.  There  are  a  few  species,  such  as 
Spargan%tm  mansoni,  S.  prolijer,  Hymenolepis  nana,  and  Taenia  solium, 
the  cysticercus  stage  of  which  has  been  reported  in  man,  but  these  are 
only  occasional  findings  and  are  practically  unimportant.  Contrary 
to  this,  the  larval  stage  of  Echinococcus  granvlosus  [_T.  echinococcua) 
and  that  of  E.  muUilocularia  are  quite  common  and  of  great  impor- 
tance in  parasitology,  since  they  are  the  cause  of  definite  and  grave 
affections  in  man  and  animals,  and 
hence  only  these  need  be  considered 
here 

The  larval  or  bladder  worm  stage 
of  Ecinnoeoccus  ffranuloeus  and  E  muUt 
locuJarts  appears  in  man  m  the  form  of 
cysts  that  vary  in  sise  and  are  known 
as  hydatid  cysts  It  most  frequently 
affects  the  hver  but  may  also  occa 
aonally  be  found  m  the  lungs  and  m 
other  internal  oi^ans 

In  makmg  a  diagnosis  of  hydatid 
cyst  it  was  formerly  customary  to 
make  an  exploratory  puncture  of  the 
cyst  but  this  procedure  as  previously 
'Stated  IS  now  contramdicated  because 
of  the  posBibibty  of  the  escape  of  the 
contents  of  the  cyst  (the  scolex)  into 
the  surrounding  tissues  or  serous  sac 
and.the  danger  of  giving  rise  to  second 
ary  cyst  formation.  Spontaneous  rup- 
ture of  the  cyst,  however,  may  occur 
and  its  contents  be  discharged  extera- 
^y,  either  through  the  skin,  in  cyst  of  the  liver,  spleen,  etc.,  or  with 
the  sputum  in  cysts  of  the  lung. 

The  scolices  or  hydatids  appear  as  small,  white,  bladder-like  cysts, 
semitransparent  and  variable  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  pea  (or 
amaller  and  almost  microscopic  in  size)  to  that  of  a  grape.  A  small 
thickening  is  easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye  at  one  of  the  poles,  and 
this  corresponds  to  the  acolex  or  head  of  the  larva  invaginated  in  the 
cavity  of  the  cyst.  By  careful  manipulation  the  head  can  be  evaginated, 
or  it  may  be  simply  dissected,  and  under  the  low  power  of  the  micro- 
scope the  presence  of  the  suckers,  rostellum,  and  hooks  can  be  made  out. 

If  the  material  to  be  examined  consists  of  macerated  tissue  in  which 


iio.  163.— Vesicular  transforma- 
tion of  a  Hcolex  alter  evsgination  of 
the  head  from  the  cyst.  (  X  'Miiy, 
after  Deve  in  Brumpl.) 
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Bcolices  cannot  be  readily  seen,  or  if  it  is  merely  a  fluid,  this  should  be 
allowed  to  settle  either  by  allowing  it  to  stand  over  night  in  a  conic 
vessel  or  by  centrifugahzing  it  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  examining 
the  sediment  for  the  presence  of  scoUces  or  hooks. 

If  the  material  should  contain  only  a  few  scohces  or  hooks,  so  that 
their  presence  could  not  be  demonstrated  in  the  small  amount  of  sedi- 
ment examined,  it  is  recommended  to  add  to  the  sediment  antiformin 
or  a  solution  of  10  per  cent  sodium  hydroxid  solution,  m  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  sediment  to  mne  parts  of  the  digestive  liquid,  and  boil 
the  mixture  for  a  few  mioutes  By  this  procedure  shreds  of  tissue 
and  other  detntus  are  dissolved  in  the  hquid,  while  the  hooks  remain 
unaffected.  The  liquid  is  centnfugahsed  for  some  time  (five  to  ten 
minutes),  and  the  sediment  exammed  for  the  presence  of  hooks. 


Examination  of  the  tissue  is  made  by  the  sectional  method.  A 
email  portion  of  the  organ,  including  the  cyst-wall  of  the  hydatid  cyst, 
is  fixed  in  formaldehyd  or  alcohol,  mounted  in  paraffin,  sectioned,  and 
stained.  The  cyst  wall  and  the  tarvie  or  scolices  attached  to  it  are 
easily  recognized. 

Search  for  the  Eggs. — In  making  a  classification  of  the  ceetodes 
we  have  shown  that  these  parasites  are  divided  into  two  famiUes, 
namely:  Dibothriocephalidce  and  Teniidce,  and  that  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  two  families  is  the  presence  of  the 
birth  pore  (uterine  orifice  or  nietraterm)  for  the  discharge  of  the  eggs 
in  the  former  and  the  absence  of  it  in  the  latter.  This  latter  fact, 
therefore,  explains  the  ease  with  which  the  eggs  of  Dtbothriocephalus 
latus,  for  instance,  are  found  in  the  feces,  in  contrast  to  the  eggs  of 
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T.  BoUum,  T.  sagi'Mta,  etc..  which,  as  a  rule,  are  rare  and  not  uncom- 
nionly  absent.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  eggs  of 
Teniir  may  not  be  Touiid  in  the  feces,  for,  as  a  i-ule,  disintegration  of 
the  segments  occure  and  the  egga  are  set  free  in  the  lumen  of  the  intea- 


yst  wall;  git.  suckers;  //,  hooki. 


tine,  but  as  this  disintegration  is  more  apt  to  take  place  in  the  old 
segments,  an  early  infestation  may  escape  detection. 

In  suspected  cases,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  examine  the  feces  of  the 
patient  several  times,  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  weeks,  for  the  presence 
of  eggB  and  proglottides.     The  eggs  of  all  Tenia  are  small,  almost 


I 

j         roiind  or  slightly  oval  in  shape,  and  consbt  of  two  parts — a  central 
portion  or  onchosphere,  which  contains  six  hooka,  and  a  peripheral 
portion  or  embryophore. 
I  For  all  practical  purposes  the  eggs  of  DiboDiriocephalus  resemble 
lieggs  of  trematodes.     Like  these,  they  are  oval  in  shape,  relatively 
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^H              large  in  size,  thin  shelled,  and  provided  with  an  operculum  at  one^H 
^H              the  poles.     As  the  eggs  are  usually  discharged  with  the  feces  in  the  1 
^H               cleavage  stage,  they  contain  a  mass  of  cleavage  cells,  yolk  cells,  and  ^ 
^H               a  large  cell,  the  "germ  cell,"  situated  near  the  center.     After  remaining 
^H              for  some  time  in  an  external  environment,  and  under  proper  tempera- 
^H              ture  and  moisture  condition.^,  a  ciliated  larva,  which  resembles  a 
^H              miracidium,  is  formed  within  the  shell,  but,  unlike  the  miracidium,  it 
^^H              is  provided  with  six  hooks,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  first  larval 
^M              stage  of  aU  cestodes  (Plate  VIII  and  Figs.  145  and  166).     In  the  foUow- 
^H              ing  table  the  most  important  characteristics  common  to  the  egge  of  the 
^H              parasitic  cestodes  of  man  are  given: 

^1                                         CLASSIFICATION  OF  EGGS  OF  CESTODES 

■                       p.„„                    o„..„™. 

£=.      '           3—             1 

Provided    with 

bf.M. 

Provided    wltfa 

dark. 

oval  and  dark 

Sphacienod 

SpberioBod 

cTva'^l'^ao'd 
browninh. 

31-3Slodiain<!-  T-.  toliHOt.                     1 

30-36  in  diamo- 
t«I. 
M-MindUme- 

3B-<i.l!.IB1Ktb 

8-15. 

nriouu. 

Provided    with 

Elliptic,  round 

30-*S     in     di- 
60-86      in      di- 

Elliptio  and  browa. 
Elliptic  and  brown. 
Eiliptio  and  brown. 
EUiptio  and  brown. 

70by*S 
flObyW 
75-80  by  50 
83  by  60 

O.  por.w. 
D.  (crdolu.. 
Dtploetnoponu 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
NEMATHELMINTHES 

ACANTHOCEPHALA.    GORDIACEA 

Classification. — Acanthocephala:  Morphology  and  Structure;  Life  History; 
Claasification. — Gigantorhynchus  gigas.  —  G.  moniliformis . — Gordiacea : 
Morphology  and  Structure;  life  History;  Classification. — Gordius  aquaticus. 
— G.  ohiliensis. — Paragordius  varius. — P.  tricuspidatus. — P.  cintus. — Para- 
chordodes  tolosanus. — P.  postulosus. — P.  violaceus. — Chordodes  alpestris. 

The  Nemathelminthes  are  metazoa,  that  are  usually  parasitic 
during  some  part  of  their  life  cycle.  The  larval  stage  may  develop 
in  a  dififerent  host  or  organ  from  that  inhabited  by  the  adult.  Either 
the  larval  stage  may  be  free  and  the  adult  worm  parasitic,  or  vice  versa. 
The  sexes  are  divided.  The  alimentary  canal  is  usually  present  and 
complete,  although  in  a  few  species  it  may  be  atrophied  in  the  adult 
(Gordiacea)  or  entirely  absent  (Acanthocephala).  The  respiratory 
organs  are  absent.  The  Nemathelminthes  are  tubular  or  filiform 
in  shape,  unsegmented,  and  although  the  surface  of  the  body  is  ringed, 
these  rings  are  confined  to  the  cuticle.  The  true  celomic  cavity  is 
usually  absent.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  free  from  appendages  or 
limbs,  but  it  may  be  provided  with  bristles  or  papillae.  Hooks  may  be 
present,  but  suckers  are  generally  absent.  One  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  this  phylum  is  the  almost  complete  absence  of  cilia. 

Classification. — The  Nemathelminthes  include  such  parasites  as 
the  hook-worm,  filaria,  trichina,  etc.,  which  are  the  cause  of  serious 
diseases  in  man.  The  phylum  is  divided  into  three  orders:  Acantho- 
cephala, Gordiacea,  and  Nematoda. 

Order  I,  Acanthocephala. — The  Acanthocephala  are  parasitic 
cestodiform  Nemathelminthes  of  the  intestines  of  the  lower  verte- 
brates, but  rarely  occurring  in  man.  The  anterior  part  of  the  body 
is  provided  with  a  retractile  proboscis,  somewhat  resembling  the 
rostellum  in  cestodes,  and  provided  with  hooks  for  attachment  to  the 
host.    The  intestinal  canal  is  absent. 

Order  II.  Gordiacea. — The  Gordiacea  are  saprozoitic  or  free-living 
Nemathelminthes  and  but  seldom  parasitic.  The  intestinal  canal  is 
complete  only  in  early  life,  but  is  always  atrophied  in  the  adult. 

Order  III.  Nematoda. — The  nematodes  are  commonly  parasitic 
Nemathelminthes  having  a  complicated  life  history.  The  presence 
of  a  complete  alimentary  canal  and  an  absence  of  eilia  are 
characteristic. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  NEMATHELMINTHES 

• 

Clabs 

Chabaotbbxstzcs                               Okdbb 

1 

Class  I:  Cestodiform;  intesti- 

Parasitic; presence  of  proboscis 

Order    I:     Acan- 

nal  canal  absent. 

and  hooks;  absence  of  intesti- 
nal canal. 

thocephala. 

Class  II:  Intestinal  canal  pres- 

Usually non-parasitic.    Intes- 

Order II:  Gordia- 

ent,  either  complete  or  rudi- 

tinal canal  complete  in  early 

cea. 

mentary. 

life,  anterior  part  atrophied  in 
the  adult. 

Usually    parasitic.    Intestidal 

Order  III:  Nema- 

canal    always    present    and 

toda. 

complete. 

Order  I.  Acanthocephala. — Morphology  and  Structure. — The 
Acanthocephala  (Figs.  167  and  168)  are  elongated,  cylindric  Nemathel- 
minthes  found  as  parasites  in  the  intestines  of  vertebrates,  but  seldom 
seen  in  man.  About  200  to  300  species  are  known.  The  body  is 
divided  into  proboscis,  neck,  and  trunk. 

The  proboscis  is  a  retractile,  hollow  structure  at  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body,  provided  with  several  rows  of  hooks  for  attachment  to 
the  host.    It  can  be  retracted  into  the  proboscis  sheath. 

Ttie  neck  is  not  always  distinct;  it  is  the  point  of  imion  between  the 
proboscis  and  the  trunk. 

The  trunk  or  body  is  elongated,  rounded  posteriorly,  and  covered 
with  a  delicate  cuticle  which  incloses  the  internal  organs. 

The  Muscles. — The  muscular  system  consists  of  a  longitudinal 
and  a  circular  layer  below  the  cuticle,  a  retractile  band  for  the  lemniscus, 
and  another  for  the  proboscis. 

Excretory  System, — The  excretory  organs  consist  of  a  nephridial 
system,  which  begins  in  a  three-lobed  flame  cell  with  a  single  nucleus 
(cestodes  have  one  nucleus  for  each  cell),  and  is  continued  by  a  system 
of  capillaries  that  anastomose  to  form  a  closed  vascular  system  divided 
into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  portion. 

The  anterior  canal  system  is  concerned  with  the  contraction  and 
retraction  of  the  proboscis,  the  lemniscus  acting  as  a  reservoir  for 
the  liquid. 

The  posterior  canal  system  acts  as  a  digestive  apparatus,  and  is  con- 
cerned with  the  digestion  and  circulation  of  digested  food.  Since  the 
parasites  have  no  intestine,  food  is  taken  by  osmosis. 

Reproductive  Organs, — The  sexes  are  divided.  In  the  male  the 
reproductive  organs  consist  of  testes,  seminal  vesicles,  vas  deferens, 
cement  gland,  or  prostate  and  cirrus.  The  female  organs  consist  of 
two  or  several  floating  ovaries  (not  attached)  in  the  body  cavity, 
each  producing  a  single  egg;  a  uterus,  called  the  *'bell,**  provided  with 
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a  cup-like  expansion  for  the  reception  of  the  egg,  and  one  small  open- 
ing for  the  passage  of  the  embryo  into  the  vagina  to  the  outside.  The 
reproductive  organs  are  attached  to  the  proboscis  sheath  by  a  central 
ligament  and  by  the  retinaculum  to  the  side  of  the  body. 

Life  History. — The  Acanthocephala,   require  two  hosts.     Fertili- 
zation, cleavage,  and  the  larval  stage  take  place  in  the  body  of  the 


Fw.  187.  Fio.  168. 

Fig.  167. — Diagram  o(  male  AcaDthocephala  Echiiiorhynchus  anguslutus.  P,  pro- 
boMia;  Sp,  retractor  proboBcia;  Pa,  proboacis  aheath;  Lm,  lemiUBCUs;  Gl,  ganglion:  R(n, 
leliDaeulum;  CI.  central  ligament;  T.  testes:  Vd,  vas  deferens;  Cg,  cement  glands; 
'p,  timis  pouch;  C,  cimu;  B.  buraa.  (Slightly  tnodxfitd  a/ler  HaUchek  in  HerlMng. 
Manual  of  Zoology.) 

Fio.  168. — Diagram  of  the  anatomy  of  an  Acanthocephala  Echinorhynchus  t , 
raile  and  9 ,  female,  the  latter  with  proboscis  retracted,  p.  proboscis;  H,  hooka;  Cu. 
tutide;  Pr,  retractor  proboscis;  Lm.  lemniscus;  Rl.  retractor  lemniscus;  RIn,  relinac- 
ulum;  CI.  central  ligament;  Be.  body  cavity;  T,  tesles;  Vg,  veaienia  seminolis;  Co,  cement 
glands;  Vd.  vaa  deferens;  Rp.  retractor  penis;  Cr.  cirrus;  B,  bursa;  ft.  uterus  or  bell;  O, 
ovaries  and  eggs:  E,  embryo;  Va,  vagina;  Gp.  genital  pore;  N.  nephridium. 

female  worm.  The  larva,  which  is  provided  with  eight  hooks,  passes 
(trough  the  small  opening  in  the  uterus  or  "bell,"  thence  into  the 
Ihe  vagina,  and  is  finally  discharged  through  thp  genital  opening.  It 
now  leaves  the  host  and  is  carried  into  water,  when  swallowed  by  a 
water  insect,  such  as  a  crustacean,  it  bores  its  way  through  the  in- 
testinal wall  into  the  body  of  the  host.     Here  it  develops  all  but  the 


A.  IWD  males  and  one  leraale  adult  psTasild 
nalural  die} :  H.  cggB  bb  swd  m  prepij'ation. 
(  26(1};  C.  esgiBeeQ  in  the  leccs  (X  300J.     {A  and  H 


Gigantorhynchus  Gigas  (Gocze,  1782). — This  is  a  paraait«  of  the  . 
intestine  of  hogB,  and  is  said  to  occur  in  man  in  the  south  of  Russia  J 
(Lindeman).     The  male  measures  5  to  10  cm.  in  length  by  3  to  5  mm. 
in  width.     The  female  measixrea  20  to  30  cm.  by  4  to  10  mm.  in  width, 
The  eggs  are  provided  with  three  envelops,  which  are  common  to  all 
acantbocephala  eggs,  are  elhpttc,  and  measure  80  to  100^  in  length. 
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The  intermediate  host  is  the  larva,  Melolaotha,  Cetonia  aurala  or 
Laehnostema  areuata  (Fig.  169). 

Gigantorhynchus  moniliformis  (Bremser,  1811).— This  parasite 
is  commonly  found  in  rats  in  the  south  of  Italy.  It  has  been  found 
in  the  intestine  of  man  (Graasi  and  Calandruccio).  The  male  measures 
4  to  5  cm.  and  the  female  7  to  10  cm.  The  eggs  are  oval  and  measure 
85  by  45/1.  The  body  of  the  adult  is  pointed  at  both  ends  and  presents 
a  series  of  knobs  that  give  the  pHrasite  a  beaded  appearance.  The 
intermediate  host  in  Europe  is  the  Blapa  mucronoia,  and  in  America, 
Periplaneta  americana. 

Echinotlvnchus  hominis  (Lambl,  1859). — This 
parasite  was  found  in  the  intestine  of  a  boy. 

Order  II.  Gordiacea. — Morphology  and  Struc- 
ture.— These  worms,  popularly  known  as  "horse- 
hair" or  "hair-eels,"  are,  like  filaria,  very  long  and 


EaonJIifoTmis,  slightly  eolargcd,  Pia.    171, — Tiordius 

(A/ter  Srumpi.)  ^  varius;  6  ,  male  and,  9  , 

female. 

slender.  They  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  nematodes,  but 
differ  as  to  structure.  They  are  found  in  ditch  water,  swimming 
freely  or  twining  around  aquatic  plants.  An  intestinal  canal  is  present 
only  in  early  life,  but  is  always  atrophied  anteriorly  in  the  adult. 

The  body  is  covered  with  a  well-developed,  two-layered  cuticlr- 
The  head  is  without  papillie,  somewhat  round,  knob  like,  and  similar 
in  both  sexes.  In  the  female  the  tail  may  be  blunt,  but  is  usually 
trilobed,  with  the  cloaca  at  the  base;  in  males  it  is  usually  bilobed. 

Alimeniary  System. — This  consists  of  a  mouth,  which  is  plugged  or 
atrophied  in  the  adult,  esophagus,  intestine,  and  anus  or  cloaca. 

Excretory  System. — This  is  absent;  there  is  no  trace  of  nephridiii. 
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Reproductive  Organs, — The  male  reproductive  organs  consist  of  two 
testes,  a  vas  deferens,  and  a  cirrus.  It  has  no  spicule.  The  female 
organs  consist  of  an  ovary,  uterus,  oviduct,  receptaculum  seminis, 
atrium,  and  cloaca. 

Life  History, — The  life  history  is  complex,  and  requires  two  hosts. 
After  copulation  of  the  sexes  the  fertilization  of  the  egg  takes  place  in 
the  atrium,  in  the  body  of  the  female,  and  the  fertilized  eggs  are  sub- 
sequently discharged  in  water  as  long  strings.  Cleavage  takes  place 
in  the  water  and  gives  rise  to  a  blastula,  gastrula,  and  finally  to  a  larva, 
which  at  first  is  inclosed  in  an  envelop  or  shell,  but  later  becomes  free. 
The  larva  of  Gordiaceae  is  differentiated  from  other  larvae  by  being 
divided,  by  a  diaphragm,  into  an  interior  part  or  proboscis,  provided 
with  hooks,  and  a  body  proper,  or  posterior  part. 

The  larva,  in  the  water,  enters  the  body  of  an  aquatic  insect,  not 
by  being  swallowed,  for  digestion  would  destroy  it,  but  by  boring  its 
way  through  the  soft  part  between  the  joints  of  the  tibia  of  the  insect 
when  it  rests  in  the  water  or  mud.  In  the  body  of  the  insect  the  larva 
now  drops  the  proboscis  and  becomes  encysted  between  the  muscle, 
where  it  remains  dormant  until  the  death  of  the  fly.  Entering  a 
second  host — a  cricket  or  beetle,  for  instance,  when  it  eats  the  de- 
composed fly,  the  larva  now  grows  into  an  adult  it  is  discharged  and 
the  cycle  is  repeated. 

Pathogenesis. — This  nemathelminth,  if  swallowed,  has  been  said 
to  cause  serious  and  fatal  diseases  in  man  and  animals,  but  the  obser- 
vations of  Stiles  failed  to  show  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  parasite. 
In  man  these  worms  are  very  rare  and  unimportant  parasites. 

Classification. — The  Gordiaeea  include  the  family  Gordiidae,  which 
is  divided  into  four  genera:  (1)  Gordius;  (2)  Paragordius;  (3)  Para- 
chordodes;  (4)  Chordodes.  The  following  are  the  species  that  have 
occasionally  been  found  in  man. 

1.  Gordius  aquaticus  (L.  1858). — Four  cases  of  this  parasite  oc- 
curring in  man  have  been  reported  in  Europe,  accompanied  by  abdom- 
inal and  nervous  ^symptoms,  pain,  vomiting,  hysteric  attacks,  and 
neuralgia. 

2.  G.  chiliensis  (E.  Blanchard,  1849). — There  are  not  reUable 
sources  of  information  regarding  the  true  nature  and  occurrence  of 
this  parasite  in  man,  such  information  being  based  on  the  legends  of 
Chilian  Indians  in  South  America. 

3.  Paragordius  variiis  (Leidy,  1851). — Four  cases  have  been 
reported  in  man  in  North  America.  The  symptoms  are  unimportant. 
The  parasites  were  expelled  per  anum  or  b}^  vomiting. 

4.  P,  tricuspidatus  (Dufour,  1828). — One  case  was  reported  in 
France.     The  parasite  was  extracted  from  the  throat. 
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5.  P.  cinitts  (von  Linstow,  1906). — One  case  was  reported  in  man 
in  South  Africa. 

6.  Parachordodea    toloaanvs     (Dujardin,    1842). — Four    cases    of 
this  parasite  in  man  have  been  reported  in  France  and  Italy. 

7.  P.  postulosvs     (Baird,  1855). — One  case  was  reported  in  Italy- 
causing  pruritus  and  discharge  from  the  rectum. 

8.  P.  violaceus     (Baird,  1853).— One  case  was  found  in  man  in 
Italy.     The  parasite  was  lodged  in  the  throat  before  expulsion. 

9.  Chordodes  alpestris     (Villot,    1903). — One   case  was  found  in 
France. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

NEMATHELMINTHES  (Continaed) 

ORDER  IIL  NEMATODA 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  NEMATODES 

History. — Morphology  and  Structure. — Mode  of  Fixation. — Habitat. — De- 
velopment and  Embryology. — ^Life  History. — Mechanism  of  Transmission. — 
Pathogenesis. — ^Laboratory  Diagnosis  of  Nematodes. — Treatment. — Ptophylaxis. 
— Classification. 

The  nematodes  are  nematbelminthes  having  a  filiform  body,  usually 
cylindric  in  shape,  and  providfed,  in  the  adult,  with  a  complete  ali- 
mentary canal.  The  sexes  are  divided.  The  male  is  provided  with 
a  single  testis,  and  is  easily  differentiated  from  the  female  by  its  smaller 
size,  by  the  strongly  curved  posterior  extremity,  and  by  the  presence 
of  spicules.  The  female  opening  or  vulva  is  distinct  from  the  anus, 
except  in  the  Cloadnas.  The  body  of  the  nematodes  is  inclosed  in  a 
thick,  transparent,  smooth  or  ringed  cuticle,  which  may  be  provided 
with  hooks,  spines,  or  lateral  fins.  Nematodes  are  usually  parasitic, 
but  free  living  forms  are  commonly  encountered  in  moist  soil,  stag- 
nant water,  etc. 

History. — Our  knowledge  of  the  parasitic  nematodes  of  man  prob- 
ably dates  back  to  very  remote  times.  Hook-worms,  which  are  a 
cause  of  tropical  anemia,  were  perhaps  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians 
under  the  name  **Heltu,^'  mentioned  in  the  Ebcrs  papyrus,  about 

1550  B.C.,  the  disease  being  then  called  AAA  disease,  but  all  ref- 
erence to  the  disease  appears  to  have  been  lost.  Diibini,  in  1838, 
discovered  this  parasite  in  a  woman  in  Milan,  and  from  that  time  we 
date  our  knowledge  concerning  the  existence  of  hook-worms  in  man. 

Filaria  medinensisj  commonly  called  Guinea-worm,  has  been 
known  since  the  most  remote  times,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  '*  fiery 
serpent"  mentioned  by  Moses  may  have  been  this  parasite.  The 
name  dracontiasis  was  given  by  Galen  to  the  disease  caused  by  this 
parasite. 

The  microfilaria  of  Filaria  bancrofti  was  discovered  in  Paris  by  De- 
marquay  in  1863,  in  the  chylocele  fluid  of  a  patient  from  Cuba.  In 
1866  Wuchercr  found  it  in  the  urine,  and  in  1892  Lewis  made  the  im- 
portant discovery  that  the  normal  habitat  of  the  w^orm  was  the  blood. 
Bancroft,  in  1876,  discovered  the  adult  female,  and  Borne,  in  1888, 
found  the  adult  male. 
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The  knowledge  of  Filaria  loa  takes  us  back  to  ancient  times.  Its 
occurrence  in  the  eye  has  been  known  since  the  thirteenth  century  in 
Europe,  but  it  was  not  until  1770  that  Mongin  recorded  the  presence 
of  the  parasite  in  the  visual  organ.  In  1891  Manson  found  the 
microfilaria  in  the  blood  of  man. 

As  to  other  nematodes,  perhaps  of  less  importance,  mention  may 
be  made  of  TrichineUa  spiralis,  which  was  discovered  by  Paget  in  1835 
and  described  by  Owen,  although  it  was  seen  by  Peacock  in  1828. 
Strangyloides  intestinalis  was  described  by  Norm  in  1876. 

Morphology  and  Structure. — The  body  of  a  nematode  (Plate  X) 
is  usually  elongate  and  cyUndric,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  cuticle 
that  makes  it  rigid  and  restricts  contraction  and  elongation  of  the 
worm.  The  body  is  divided  into  head,  body  proper,  and  tail.  Trichi- 
neUa and  Trichocephalus  (Trichiuris),  especially  the  latter,  are  pro- 
vided with  a  long  and  characteristic  neck. 

The  Head. — The  head  is  usually  pointed,  and  provided  with  three 
lips,  two  dorsal  and  one  ventral,  between  which,  and  at  its  base,  is  the 
mouth.  The  Ups  are  the  seat  of  marginal  papillse  or  sense  organs, 
which  may  also  serve  for  attachment  to  the  host  and  for  prehension  of 
food.  In  some  species  a  pair  of  eyes  may  be  seen.  In  certain  nema- 
todes, such  as  the  hook-worm,  the  buccal  cavity  is  provided  with  hooks 
or  plates. 

The  Body  or  Trunk. — The  body  represents  the  greater  part  of  the 
worm.  It  is  commonly  cylindric  in  shape,  somewhat  flattened  on 
the  ventral  surface,  and  in  some  species  {Qxyuris  vermicularis)  has 
two  lateral  appendages  or  wings  at  each  side.  The  dorsal  and  ventral 
surfaces  are  united  by  a  lateral  margin,  the  lateral  pillars,  which  run 
along  each  side  for  the  entire  length  of  the  body.  The  ventral  surface 
corresponds  to  the  line  between  the  ventral  lips  and  the  spicules  in  the 
male,  or  between  the  ventral  lips  and  the  anus,  with  the  genital  opening 
between,  in  the  female. 

The  tail  is  pointed  and  contains  the  anus,  which  opens  ventrally 
in  both  sexes.  In  the  male  the  spicules  are  commonly  situated  in 
front  of  the  anus.  The  tail  of  the  male  TrichineUa  and  of  the  family 
Strong>'loid8B  is  provided  with  a  bursa  copulatrix. 

The  Cuticle. — The  nematodes  are  provided  with  a  firm,  transparent, 
and  rigid  cuticle,  finely  ringed,  and  at  times  with  scales,  spines, 
papillse,  or  wing-Uke  lateral  expansions.  Below  the  cuticle  is  the 
subcuticle  or  hypoderm,  which  is  somewhat  fibrillar  or  granular  in 
character,  and  is  situated  at  the  dorsal  and  ventral  median  line,  but 
more  especially  at  each  side  of  the  body ;  it  is  thickened  and  forms  the 
lateral  J  dorsal,  and  ventral  pillars  ^  to  which  some  of  the  internal  organs 
are  attached. 
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Diagram  of  the  anatomy  of  ii  feiiialo  no  ma  to  ie  \.Bian«  I  bhomn*  tSt  P^'  ^ 
a«  a  whole;  2,  tlie  lipe;  3,  seotion  through  tbe  esophagus  4  through  lb*  l"**^!^. 
the  body;  5.  through  the  caudal  end.  1  tp  ventral  lipe  Dip  dorssl  Up  M.  ^"^, 
Ph.  pharynx:  £.  esophagus;  Inl.  intestine  R  rectum  An  nnus  Del  doniif"'^ 
(7p.  genital  pore:  Va.  vagina;  n.  uterus  Ovd  oviduct  O*  ovanes  VqI  vtblnl^^^) 
Ear,  BBophagEal  nerve  ring;  Dn,  dorsal  nerve  cord  Fnc  rentr*!  own  co^' t^' 
nephridium:  Etc,  excretory  canal;  Exp  excretory  pore  Sp  apines  M  niuct^' 
cervical  glands:  Ana,  boqI  glands. 
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The  Muscular  System. — The  muBcle  is  made  up  of  a  single  layer 
situated  immediately  below  the  hypoderm  or  subcuticle.  It  ia 
composed  of  specialized  muscle-cells  or  plates,  so  arranged  as  to  con- 
^rtitute  a  valuable  index  in  determining  certain  species.  Three 
"^ypes  are  recognised: 

1.  Pdymyerial  Type. — In  this  type  the  muscle-cells  or  plates  are 
fairly  numerous,  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  and  penetrate  well 
«down  into  the  parenchyma  and  internal 
«)rgan8  (Ascaris,  Filaria,  etc.)>  , 

2.  Meromyerial  Type. — The  number  of 
muscle-cells  in  this  type  is  restricted  to  two 
<ir  three  between  the  pillars  (eight  to  twelve 
plates  in  alt).  They  are  dat  and  broad,  and 
penetrate  only  into  the  outer  third  of  the 
parenchyma  (Oxyuris,  Ankylostomum) . 

3.  Holomyerial  Type. — In  this  type  the 
muscle-cells  are  small  and  numerous  and  are 
close  to  one  another,  forming  a  narrow  band 
immediately  below  the  cuticle,  and  occupy- 
ing only  a  small  area  of  the  outer  part  of 
the  parenchyma  (Trichocephalus) . 

Cytology. — It  is  characteristic  of  the 
nematodes  that  they  have  a  very  limited 
number  of  cells.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  whole  nervous  system  of  the  parasites  is 
made  up  of  about  2CX)  cells,  and  that  the 
same  number  makes  up  the  remainder  of 
the  body.  The  whole  worm,  therefore,  is 
made  up  of  about  400  cells  in  all.  The 
animal  may  reach  large  dimensions,  but 
this  is  accomplished  by  the  growth  of  each 
individual  cell.  An  idea  as  to  the  size  of 
the  cell  may  be  obtained  by  studying  the  Holomyerial  Trichocephalus. 
muscle-cells,  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  ^"'-  its— Types  ffmu^ 
,         '  ,  ,  ,  -      ,  ,  cular   Bystem  m  nematodes. 

eye,  and  may  extend  for  several  mches  along  ^ , polymyeriai ;  b.  merotDye- 
the  length  of  the  animal.  "^-' '^^ ''f ''°'.*'"'''u,';;^"!"j^' 

A  better  illustration  of  the  size  of  the  cells  nluscies. 
is  found  in  the  so-called  phagocytes.     These 

are  few  in  number  (two  to  four),  and  are  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
body,  below  the  cuticle.  They  are  whitish  in  color,  ameboid,  and 
provided  with  numerous  well-developed  processes  or  pseudopods  which 
give  the  cell  a  radial  appearance.  Each  individual  cell  is  of  such  size 
that  it  can  easily  be  picked  up  with  the  forceps.  These  cells  act  as 
phagocytes  and  collect  pigment  and  foreign  substances. 
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Another  peculiarity  of  the  muscle-cells  in  nematodes  is  that  they 
give  off  branches  to  the  nerves  instead  of  receiving  them  from  the 
nerves,  as  is  the  case  with  other  animals. 

The  Parenchyma. — The  parenchyma,  which  is  inunediately  below 
the  muscular  layer,  fills  the  spaces  between  the  internal  organs  and  the 
interstices  between  the  muscle  plates,  leaving  no  cavity;  no  true 
cdomic  cavity  or  peritoneum  is,  therefore,  present  in  nematodes, 
a  point  that  is  in  dispute  among  zodlogists.  Histologically  the  paren- 
chyma is  made  up  of  embryonic  types  of  mesodermic-like  cells,  which  are 
somewhat  ameboid,  and  consist  of  a  nucleus  and  a  freely  branched 
and  irregular  protoplasm. 

Alimentary  System. — The  alimentary  canal  in  nematodes  is 
complete.  It  consists  of  a  mouth,  esophagus,  intestine,  and  anus. 
The  mouth  may  be  terminal  (Oxyuris),  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
lips  (Ascaris),  or  located  at  the  base  of  the  buccal  capsule  (Ankylo- 
stomum).  The  esophagus  is  suctorial  in  function.  It  is  thick,  pro- 
vided with  strong  muscles,  and  lined  with  chitin.  The  posterior  part 
may  be  distended  into  a  bulb  and  armed  with  teeth,  resembling  the 
crop  of  certain  insects.  In  some  cases  the  esophagus  is  constricted 
at  the  middle,  forming  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  expansion  (Rhab- 
dites,  Oxyuris),  common  to  the  larval  stage  of  certain  species. 

On  transverse  section  the  esophagus  is  Y-shaped.  It  is  important 
to  remember  this  point  since  it  is  of  great  assistance  in  determining 
the  position  of  the  lips  or  of  the  hooks,  plates,  or  pharyngeal  teeth  in 
Strongyloides  produced  by  the  fusion  of  one,  two,  or  three  branches 
of  the  Y.  Thus,  as  the  base  of  the  Y  corresponds  to  the  dorsal  and 
the  branches  to  the  latero ventral  surface  of  the  worm,  it  is  easily 
remembered  that  Ascaris  has  a  dorsal  and  two  ventral  lips;  that 
Ankylostomum  has  a  dorsal  pharyngeal  tooth  and  two  lateroventral 
hooks  (Ankylostomum)  or  plates  (Necator)  on  each  side. 

The  intestine  is  a  straight  tube  that  begins  immediately  below  the 
esophagus;  at  times,  however,  the  terminal  segment  of  the  esophagus 
may  penetrate  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  in  the  shape  of  a  trilobed 
valve  (CEsophagostomum).  The  intestine  is  brownish  or  black  in 
color  and  ends  in  the  anus  or  cloaca  in  the  male,  which  opens  ventrally 
almost  at  the  extreme  posterior  end  of  the  worm.  In  transverse 
section  the  intestine  can  easily  be  recognized  under  the  microscope: 
it  is  circular  or  irregular  in  outline,  somewhat  centrally  located,  Uned 
with  columnar  epithelium,  and  contains  a  brownish  black  or  yellowish 
material. 

The  excretory  system  consists  of  a  nephridial  system  composed  of 
two  lateral  channels  situated  along  the  lateral  fields,  which  anastomose 
at  several  points  and  end  blindly  posteriorly.  Anteriorly  these  two 
l.'itenil  channels  unite  in  a  common  excretory  duct  and  end  in  the 
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nephridium  or  excretory  pore,  which  opens  either  into  the  esophagus 
or  externally.  The  nephridial  system  in  nematodes  contains  no 
flame  cells,  but  merely  ameboid  cells,  which  are  few  in  number.  The 
waste  product  is  gathered  by  the  excretory  tissues  (parenchyma) 
surrounding  the  nephridial  system  and  enters  the  excretory  tubes  by 
osmosis.  In  addition,  in  most  nematodes  there  exist  phagocytic 
cells,  very  large  in  size,  and  about  two  to  four  in  number,  which  are 
concerned  with  the  removal  of  insoluble  excrementi- 
tioufi  particles  and  pigments  from  the  body. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  an  esophageal  ring 
and  a  pair  of  ventral  ganglia  from  which  a  dorsal 
and  a  ventral  cord  are  given  off.  The  cords  com- 
municate along  their  length  by  a  series  of  nerve 
commissures  made  up  of  alternating  half-ventral 
and  half-dorsal  rings,  which  unite  the  cells  of  one 
cord  with  the  nerve-hbers  of  the  other.  In  addi- 
tion, these  nerve  cords  communicate  with  the  mus- 
cular system  by  means  of  branches  given  off  from  the 
muscle-cells,  and  not  by  nerve-fibers  given  off  to  the 
muscle,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  other  animals. 

The  Sense  Organs. — Some  nematodes  possess  a 
pair  of  eyes,  but  these  are  usually  absent  in  the  para- 
sitic si>ecies.  The  sense  organs  common  to  all  para- 
sitic nematodes  are  the  papillEe.  These  structures 
are  more  or  less  fully  developed,  and  are  seen  as 
small  elevations  on  the  cuticle,  around  the  lips  and 
cephalic  end  of  the  body,  along  the  surface  of  the 
body  (Filaria  loa),  or  at  the  caudal  and  around  the 
genital  opening  in  the  male.  The  number  and  dis- 
position of  these  papillic  are  points  in  the  classi-  gram  of  ths  dbpvoub 
-      ,.  BVstem   of  a  Dsma- 

ficatJO»'  tode.       C.  comiDiB- 

The  Reproductive  Organs. — The  sexes  in  all  nema-  sure;  d.  dore»l 
todes  aft  divided.  The  male  reproductive  organs  a^\ '  aod  s,  sup- 
consist  of  a  single  tube,  divisible  into  testes,  vas  de-  raeflophageaipftrtoi 
ferens,  vesiculffi  seminales,  and  ejaculatory  duct,  traVne^ve.'  "'{a/^ 
which  is  provided  with  spicules  and  opens  ventrally,  BatschiUnHerttcio.) 
at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  in  the  anus  or 
cloaca.  The  posterior  part  of  the  body  may  be  modified  into  a  bursa 
copulatrix  (Strongyloidie)  or  plates  (Trichinella),  and  be  provided 
with  spines  or  papillae. 

The  female  reproductive  organs  consist  of  two  closely  coiled  tubes, 
differentiated  into  two  ovaries,  from  each  of  which  an  oviduct  is  given 
off;  the  latter  are  continued  by  the  uterine  tubes,  which  finally  unite 
to  form  a  short  vagina.     The  vaginal  orifice  opens  oxtcrnally  at  any 
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of  the  following  points:  Posteriorly  (CEsophagostomum) ;  about  the 
middle  or  posterior  third  of  the  body  (Ankylostomum) ;  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  anterior  and  middle  third  (Ascaris);  about  the  middle  of 
the  body  (Necator) ;  at  the  anterior  fifth  (Trichinella) ;  at  the  ceph- 
alic end  (most  Filaria),  or  into  the  esophagus  and  close  to  the  mouth 
(F.  medinensis). 

Vascular  System, — The  vascular  system  is  absent. 

Mode  of  Fixation. — With  a  few  exceptions  (Ankylostoma)  the 
organs  of  attachment  to  the  host  in  nematodes  are  not  so  definitely 
specialized  as  in  cestodes  and  trematodes.  The  papillse  around  the 
lips,  common  to  most  nematodes,  may  serve  as  organs  of  attachment, 
but  they  are  chiefly  sense  organs.  Trichocephalus  is  provided  with  a 
long  and  delicate  cephalic  prolongation,  which,  by  piercing  the  mucosa 
and  boring  deeply  into  the  submucosa,  affords  an  efficient  means 
for  attachment  to  the  host.  In  nematodes  the  organs  for  attachment 
are  dependent  upon  the  habitat  and  degree  of  motility  of  the  parasites. 
Thus,  they  are  absent  in  nematodes  that  have  a  migratory  habit, 
such  as  Ascaris,  Oxyuris,  Filaria,  etc.,  and  are  present  in  those  with 
a  fixed  habit,  in  which  these  organs  may  consist  merely  in  an  elongated 
cephalic  end,  as  in  Trichocephalus  (Trichiuris),  or  be  represented  by 
specialized  armatures  in  the  form  of  hooks  or  plates,  as  in  Ankylo- 
stomum. 

Habitat. — Almost  any  part  of  the  human  body  may  serve  as  a 
medium  for  harboring  one  of  the  parasitic  nematodes,  either  in  the 
larval  or  in  the  adult  stage  of  the  worm.  Thus  Ascaris,  Ankylostomum , 
Trichocephalus,  etc.,  inhabit  the  intestine;  Trichinella,  the  intestine 
when  adult,  and  the  muscle  in  the  encysted  larval  stage;  Filaria,  the 
lymphatic,  subcutaneous  tissue  or  the  blood,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Eustrongylus  gigas  inhabits  the  kidneys,  and  M etastrongylus  ehngatvs 
invades  the  lungs,  etc. 

Development  and  Embryology. — All  nematodes  are  differentiated 
sexually.  In  most  cases  the  fertilized  egg  cell  is  discharged  by  the 
female  in  the  unicellular  or  cleavage  stage — oviparous — as  in  Ascaris, 
Ankylostomum,  etc.  In  other  instances  the  embryo  is  discharged  in 
the  larval  stage,  inclosed  in  the  egg  shell — ovoviviparous — (Oxyuris, 
Strongyloidcs  iniestinalis);  or  the  embyro  is  discharged  free — vivip- 
arous— as  in  Trichinella  and  Filaria. 

Taking  th(»  best  known  species,  Ascaris  megalocephalaj  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  development  is  as  follows  (Plate  XI): 

Fertilization. — This  takes  place  in  the  uterus.  The  egg  is  dis- 
charged with  the  feces,  and  undergoes  further  development  externally. 

Cleavage. — The  fertilized  egg  divides  and  two  cells  are  formed, 
only  one  of  which,  the  first  stem  cell,  carries  the  total  number  (four) 
of  chromosomes;  the  other,  which  carries  only  a  part  of  the  chromo- 
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PLATE  XI 
Diagram  of  the  embryology  of  a  nematode  lAicarit  megalocephala) .  1.  FertiU 
iied  eee-  Bs,  esK  sbell;  £c,  ege  cell.  2.  First  division  with  formation  of  spindle. 
3,  Rrsi  cleavs^e  with  formaiion  of  first  siem  cell,  Sc.  and  first  body  coll,  Be.  4  and  5. 
Seeond  and  third  cleavaRB  stage,  with  fornintioD  of  seDood  nod  third  stem  oells  and 
seaand  and  third  body  oells  respeotively.  0.  Blaatula  stage  showins  the  germ  cell,  Gc, 
derived  from  the  atom  cells.  7,  8  and  0.  GastnlUtion  and  differentiation  of  layerB 
(U  shown  in  horiiontal  view).  Gr.  germ  cell;  Eel.  ectoblast;  Enl,  eotoblast;  Stc, 
stomaloblaidt  rell  derived  from  the  ootuderm;  Blp,  blastopore.  10,  11.  12  and  13. 
Larval  stage  formation.  Blp.  blastoparc  disappearing:  SIh,  slomatoblast  formed  from 
ttumatoblast  cell;  Sid,  stomodeum  or  primitive  mouth  formed  by  invagination  of  the 
stomatobtast:  Af,  mouth  from  stomodeum.  Mi,  meaobtast.  If.  Fullj'  formed  larva 
•Bolosed  in  the  egg  shell. 
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somes,  is  called  the  first  body  cell.  A  second  division  now  takes  place: 
first  the  first  body  cell  and  then  the  first  stem  cell  divide,  so  that  a 
three-  and  then  a  fom'-celled  stage  are  produced,  and  the  second  body 
cell  and  second  stem  cell,  respectively,  are  formed;  only  the  latter  carries 
the  complete  number  of  chromosomes.  By  subsequent  division  the 
third  and  jourth  body  ceUs  and  the  third  &nd  fourth  stem  ceUs  are  formed. 
Only  the  last  stem  cell  carries  the  complete  nmnber  of  chromosomes, 
whereas  the  previously  formed  stem  cell  throws  them  off. 

At  this  stage  the  cleavage  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  about 
ten  or  more  cells.  The  fourth  stem  cell  is  called  the  primUive  gmm 
cell,  and  from  this  the  gonads  develop,  whereas  the  embryonic  layers 
are  derived  from  the  body  cells.  The  embryonic  layers,  at  this  stage, 
are  not,  of  course,  differentiated,  but  the  "anlage"  for  their  develop- 
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Fig.  174. — Sketch  showing  the  ori^n  and  development  of  the  different  layers  and  organs 
of  a  nematode  {Ascaria  megalocephala)  from  the  fertilised  egg. 

ment  is  already  formed.  Thus  the  ectoblast  is  derived  from  the  first 
and  part  of  the  second  and  third  body  cell ;  the  stomcUodeum  develops 
from  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  second  body  cell;  the  mesoblasl 
springs  from  part  of  the  third  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  body  cell, 
and  the  en  oblasty  from  part  of  the  second  body  cell,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  174).' 

Blastula  Stage, — Cleavage  is  followed  by  the  blastula  stage,  by 
invagination  and  gastrulation.  At  this  stage  differentiation  of  the 
layers  begins. 

Gastrula  Stage, — The  gastrula  is  produced  by  invagination  or  in- 
growth of  the  blastula  and  the  formation  of  the  blastopore,  with  the 
germ  cell  at  one  pole  and  the  stomatoblast  cell  at  the  other.  In  this 
stage  the  ectoblast  and  the  entoblast  are  well  differentiated.  Further 
cliff en^ntiation  now  takes  place:  the  blastopore  becomes  obliterated, 
and  the  stomatoblast  cell  gives  rise  to  the  stomatodeum  and  finally 
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to  the  mouth;  the  germ  cell  divides  and  gives  rise  to  two  germ  cellsj 
one  of  which  grows  into  the  myoblast  and  the  other  into  the  gonads; 
the  ectoderm  gives  rise  to  the  beginning  of  the  nephridium.  The 
embryo  now  elongates  and  passes  into  the  larval  stage. 

The  Larval  Stage. — No  true  free  larval  stage  is  believed  to  occur  in 
Ascaris  megalocephala,  as  the  embryo  is  inclosed  in  a  protective  shell 
of  the  egg,  which,  under  the  microscope,  appears  as  an  elongated  mass 
dijfferentiated  into  three  rows  of  cells,  all  ectodermic;  on  close  examina- 
tion, however,  the  stomatodeum  or  mouth  anteriorly,  and  the  rectocele 
posteriorly,  may  be  seen  and  the  germ  cells  or  gonads  may  be  recog- 
nized inside. 

Tfie  cutide  is  derived  from  the  ectoblast.  The  nuclei  of  the  cells 
accumulate  at  two  lateral  lines,  leaving  one  part  (the  cuticle)  without 
nuclei,  and  the  other  (the  subcuticle)  with  nuclei. 

The  digestive  tract  is  derived  from  the  entoblast,  by  the  formation  of 
a  tube  that  finaUy  forms  the  intestinal  canal.  The  mesoblast  also 
contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  digestive  system. 

The  nephridium  is  likewise  derived  from  the  ectoblast,  which  begins 
in  the  nephridial  pore,  but  the  remainder  as  two  lateral  lines,  is  probably 
derived  from  the  mesoblast. 

The  muscles  are  derived  from  the  mesoblast,  which  strips  off  and 
forms  two  lateral  bands  or  muscle-plates. 

Body  Cavity. — There  is  no  true  body  cavity  in  nematodes. 

Reproductive  Organs. — The  ovaries  and  testes  are  derived  from  the 
gonads  and  mesoblast. 

Life  History — The  life  history  of  some  nematodes  appears  to  be 
very  simple,  or  is  believed  to  be  so,  for  we  are  probably  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  details;  in  others,  however,  the  life  history  is 
most  compUcated. 

As  previously  stated,  nematodes  are  either  oviparous,  those  that 
discharge  the  egg  before  a  visible  embryo  is  formed  (Ankylostomum, 
Ascaris,  Trichocephalus,  etc.),  or  viviparous  when  the  embryo  is  formed 
in  the  uterus  and  discharged  free  (Trichinella  and  Filaria).  As  a 
rule,  all  viviparous  nematodes  require  an  intermediate  host  for  their 
complete  development.  As  to  the  oviparous,  those  with  a  thin-shelled 
egg,  the  larva  hatches  outside,  and  after  molting,  enters  the  definite 
host  and  attains  the  adult  stage  (Ankylostomum).  Those  with  thick- 
shelled  eggs  have  no  free  larval  stage  and  hatch  in  the  host  (Ascaris, 
Trichocephalus).  According  to  F.  H.  Stewart,  the  life  history  of 
Ascaris  lumbricoides  requires  an  intermediate  host,  the  rat  (Mws 
decumanus  or  mouse,  M.  musculus). 

All  nematodes  are  not  parasites,  a  large  number  of  species  living  a 
saprozoic  existence  in  nature.  Some  are  facultative  parasites  {Stron- 
gyUndes  intestinalis)  and  others  are  obligatory  parasites,  either  during 
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a  certain  period  of  their  existence  (Ankylostomura)  or  during  tbeir 
entire  life  (Filaria).  Between  these  two  types  all  possible  adaptatiofu 
are  found. 

The  parasitic  nematodes  of  man  may  be  grouped  into  two  cla»es : 
A.  Those  that  develop  without  an  intermediate  Host,  and  B,  those 
that  require  an  intermediate  host, 

A.  Those  developing  without  an  intermediate  host  are,  as  a  nil«^i 
oviparous,  excepting  perhaps,  Strongyloides  intestinalis,  in  which  it**' 
embryo  is  formed  in  the  uterus,  but  others  hatch  outside.  ThM?"*^ 
modes  of  development  may  occur  in  this  group: 

1.  Those  nematodes  in  which  the  parasitic  existence  is  apparently 
not  essentia]  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  merely  occasional  par^" 
sites  of  man,  such  as  Strongyhidea  intestinalis.  This  worm  displa>^* 
an  alternation  of  generation  (hetcrogeny) ;  it  leads  a  sapro«oici'ii»*"' 
ence  as  a  free-living  form  (rhabditic)  in  the  soil,  where  it  uDderg'>*=^ 
sexual  reproduction,  but  in  the  larval  stage  it  may  occasionally  ent^^*" 
the  body  of  man  or  animals  through  the  skin  or  throi^h  the  mout*^' 
and  become  a  parasite  of  the  intestines  {Strongyloides  inlesUnalis). 

Only  the  female  forms  have  been  found  as  parasites  in  the  intestii*  ^» 
and  this  phenomenon  is  explained  either  by  the  worm  being  hermai***' 
roditic,  in  which  a  degeneration  of  the  male  organs  occurs  early  in  litf"^* 
or  by  a  very  rapid  maturation  and  death  of  the  male  after  copulati***- 

2.  Those  nematodes  better  adapted  to  a  parasitic  existence,  su*:?** 
as  Ankylostonmm,  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  as  parasites  in  ti'^ 
intestine,  when  grown  to  adult  form  The  larva  in  the  soil  has  only  * 
short  free-living  existence. 

3.  Those  parasitic  nematodes  of  the  intestine  without  a  free  lar*^"^^ 
stage  (Trichocephalus  and  Oxyuris)  are  parasitic  during  the  whole  *** 
their  lives.  The  eggs  are  discharged  with  the  feces,  and,  like  Anfe>"" 
lostomum,  they  develop  outside,  though  the  embryo  remains  inclou*"*^ 
in  the  shell  of  the  egg  until  it  is  swallowed  by  the  host,  when  it  hatcfc**^ 
in  the  intestine. 

B.  The  nematodes  which  require  an  intermediate  host  are  a-s  > 
rule  viviparous,  and  in  these  also  three  possibilities  may  occur: 

L  The  worm  is  a  parasite  in  the  adult  stage  in  man  and  is  al»o  * 
parasite  in  the  larval  stage  in  the  intermediate  host,  usually  an  in-vC^ 
tebrate,  with  a  short  free  larval  stage  between,  as  is  the  caee  W'*'' 
Filaria  medinenns. 

2.  Parasitic  nematodes  without  a  free  larval  stage.  The  enibr>'' 
is  transmitted  directly  to  the  intermediate  host,  where  it  uadenR***' 
preparatory  development  for  its  entrance  and  maintenance  in  **** 
primary  host,  as  is  the  case  in  Filaria  bancrojti. 

3.  Those  nematodes  in  which  the  parasitic  habit  is  so  fully  dev^r- 
oped  that  they  not  only  do  not  have  a  free  larval  stage,  but  the  laT*** 
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undergo  preparatory  development  in  tho  tissues  of  the  same  host,  as 
is  the  case  in  Triehinella.  In  Trichinella  the  necessity  for  a  secondary 
host  has  disappeared,  for  although  the  rat  acts  as  tho  intermediate 
host  for  the  transmission  of  the  parasite  to  the  hog,  and  the  hog  serves 
to  transmit  it  to  man,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  same  hog  cannot  be 
reinfected,  if  made,  experimentally,  to  swallow  its  own  infested  flesh 
containing  the  encysted  embryos  of  the  parasite.  The  author  has 
succeeded  in  reinfecting  white  rats  experimentally,  by  compelling  these 
animals  to  swallow  their  own  infested  flesh. 

Mechanism  of  Transmission. — The  transmission  of  a  parasitic 
nematode  to  another  host  may  be  direct,  without  the  medium  of  an 
intermediate  host,  or  indirect,  through  an  intermediate  host.  In 
the  direct  form  of  transmission,  which  is  common  to  most  oviparous 
varieties,  two  possibihties  may  arise:  (a)  The  parasite  may  be  trans- 
mitted either  as  an  embryo  inclosed  in  the  egg  or  (b)  it  may  be  trans- 
mitte<I  in  the  free  larval  stage.  The  former  is  common  to  those 
nematodes,  that  have  a  thick-shelled  egg,  such  as  Trichocephalus 
(Trichiuris)  and  Oxyuris,  and  the  latter  to  those  with  thin-shelled 
eggs,  as  Ankylostomum  and  Strongyloides. 

Pathogenesis. — Some    parasitic   nematodes,    such   as   Tricjiiuris, 
Strongyloides.  and  Ascaris,  when  not  present  in  very  large  numbers, 
may  inhabit  the  intestine  of  man  without  giving  rise  to  any  appre- 
ciable morbid  changes  in   the  host.     Other  nematodes  are  known 
to  be  the  cause  of  important  diseases  in  man,  as,  for  example,  the 
hook-worm,  which  is  the  cause  of  ankylostomiasis  or  tropical  anemia; 
f  ilaria,  the  cause  of  fliariasis  and  elephantiasis,  and  Trichinella,  the 
oause  of  trichinosis.     It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
'iiere  presence  of  a  few  of  these  parasites  in  man  may  not  give  rise  to 
*Xny  appreciable  symptoms,  and  that  for  the  manifestations  of  the 
"Jisease   which   fhey  produce,  besides  the  degree  of  infestation,  the 
normal  resistance  and  the  condition  of  the  host  in  general  are  important 
factors. 

Laboratory  Diagnosis  of  Nematodes. — The  laboratory  diagnosis 
«i>f  nematodes,  like  that  of  cestodes  and  trematodes,  consists  in  the 
finding  of  the  adult,  the  eggs,  or  the  larva  of  the  parasite,  as  the  case 
xiiay  be. 

Search  Jor  the  Adult  Parasite.— The  thread-like  shape  common  to 
oil  nematodes  makes  their  recognition  verj'  easy.  Certain  species 
■*vhich  inhabit  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  such  as  Filaria  medinensis 
Sind  F.  loa,  are  readily  detected,  since  they  may  be  seen  or  felt  under 
the  skin.  Likewise  the  relatively  large  size  and  red  color  of  Euslrongy- 
iua  gigaa,  which  inhabits  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney;  the  characteristic 
lape  of  Ascaris  lumbricoiHfs:  the  hook-like  appearance  of  Ankylos- 
I  which  inhabits  the  duodenum,  and   the  whip-like  shape  of 
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Trichiuria,  found  in  the  cecum,  make  the  recognition  of  the«  fforo** 
quite  easy. 

The  finding  in  the  intestine  of  certain  nematodes  that  have  * 
wandering  habit,  such  as  Oxyuris,  and  more  especially  TrichiuellS- 
without  the  aid  of  the  microscope  or  a  magnifying  lens,  is  attended  t»?' 
some  difficulty,  since  the  small  size  of  these  parasites  may  lead  theUi 
to  be  mistaken  for  vegetable  fibers  and  other  detritus  of  the  intestin»* 
tract. 

As  the  greater  percentage  of  the  parasitic  nematodes  of  man  ar« 
found  in  the  intestine,  examination  of  the  feces  should  be  made  as    * 
routine  procedure  in  the  diagnosis  of  all  suspected  cases.     Tho  mfl.- 
terial  for  examination  should  be  collected,  when  possible,  from  tt>* 
second  stool  passed  after  the  administration  of  a  purgative.    Tb« 
feces,  as  commonly  brougbt  to  the  laboratory,  are  usually  of  norm. 
consistence;  they  should  first  be  softened   and  then  suspended   ii 
an  excess  of  antiseptic  solution,  after  which  they  should  be  wash' 
through  a  fine  sieve  or  screen,  the  meshes  of  which  should  beO.atc* 
mm.  square,  or,  better,  through  a  double  layer  of  gauze.     The 
ment  should  bo  collected  and  spread  in  a  tray  containing  a  sufficic-«t 
amount  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  formaldehyd  or  1  :  1000  hichlori<J- 
and  examined  with  a  magnifying  lens  against  a  dark  or  black  groi)«*J- 
All  suspected  particles  should  be  carefully  removed  and  placed  oa 
slide   or   watch    crystal,    and   examined    under  the  microscope  f< 
identification. 

In  making  an  autopsy  it  will  greatly  facilitate  both  the  rapia 
finding  and  the  identification  of  the  suspected  parasite  to  keep  in 
mind  the  common  habitat  of  the  worm  in  question.  Thus,  of  (Jw 
parasites  of  the  intestine,  Trichinella  and  Ankylostomum  are  found 
in  the  duodenum  or  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine;  Ascaris  in  'h** 
jejunum;  Trichiuris  in  the  cecum;  Oxyuris  either  in  the  lowcrpar* 
of  the  small  intestine,  when  young,  or  in  the  large  intestine,  rectaio. 
or  anus,  and  in  women  in  the  external  genitalia  and  vagina,  wfi"" 
adult.  Euslrongyloides  gigas  is  found  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  »'"' 
occasionally  in  the  peritoneum ;  Filaria  medintnsis  and  /".  too  «* 
found  under  the  skin,  and  F.  bancrojti  is  seen  in  the  lymphatics  erf  I** 
pelvis  and  the  groin. 

Search  for  the  Eggs. — The  laboratory  diagnosis  of  all  the  parafflU* 
nematodes  of  the  intestine,  with  the  exception  of  Trichinella,  msy  "^ 
made  by  finding  the  eggs  in  the  feces.  If  possible,  the  material  shou'" 
be  collected  during  an  attack  of  diarrhea  or  from  the  second  i^^ 
passed  after  a  purgative  has  been  administered,  as  previously  sW"' 
Thin,  fresh  cover-glass  preparations  are  made  and  examined  under  t*'' 
microscope,  first  with  the  low  power,  for  the  detection  of  the  tfi  "" 
then  with  the  high  power,  if  desired,  for  identification.     As  *  i**' 
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this  procedure  suffices  in  most  instances,  especially  if  two  or  more 
preparations  are  systematically  examined  by  the  aid  of  a  mechanical 


If  a  negative  result  is  obtained,  a  small  quantity  of  the  feces  may 

be  softened  and  suspended  in  an  excess  of  water,  thoroughly  shaken, 

centrifugalized,  and  the  sediment  examined.     Instead  of  water  the 

material  may  be  suspended  in  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  calcium  carbon- 

SLtG,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  1.060,  centrifugahzed,  and  fresh 

cover-glass  preparations  made  of  the  material  collected  from  the  top 

of  the  liquid  (Bass).    This  method  is  based  on  the  principle  that 

certain  eggs  have  a  specific  gravity  lower  than  1.060,  and  float  on  the 

surface  of  the  liquid.    The  method  has  been  especially  recommended 

for  the  finding  of  eggs  of  Ankylostomum.    In  the  writer's  experience, 

ho^vever,  this  procedure  has  not  been  found  very  satisfactory,  except 

when  the  material  happened  to  contain  eggs  in  sufficient  nimiber, 

when  the  direct  and  simpler  procedure  also  gave  a  satisfactory  result. 

The  eggs  of  Ascaris  are  oval,  thick  shelled,  and  when  recently 

passed  with  the  feces,  are  covered  with  a  delicate,  gelatinous  membrane 

on  the  outside.    This  membrane,  however,  may  be  absent. 

The  eggs  of  Trichiuris  are  dark  brown  in  color,  thick  shelled,  and 
provided  with  a  knob  at  each  pole. 

The  eggs  of  Oxyuris  are  thick  shelled,  somewhat  light  or  brownish 
in  oolor,  and  flattened  on  one  side  i.e.,  bean  shaped. 

The  eggs  of  Ankylostomum  and  Strongyloides  intestinalis  are  thin 
shelled.  In  addition  to  this  characteristic,  the  eggs  of  Ankylostomum 
contain  from  four  to  eight  cleavage  cells,  and  those  of  Strongyloides  con- 
tain a  preformed  embryo.  In  this  the  eggs  are  greenish  in  color,  and 
not  uncommonly  appear  in  short  chains,  made  up  of  from  two  to 
eight  eggs  inclosed  in  a  transparent  thin  sheath. 

The  eggs  of  Eustrongylus  gigas  are  oval  in  shape  and  provided  with 
knobs  at  each  end.  The  shell  is  very  thick,  and  covered  with  eleva- 
tions that  give  the  egg  a  mosaic  appearance. 

Search  for  the  Larval  Stage. — The  larva  of  some  nematodes,  such 
as  Ankylostomiun,  may  readily  be  found  in  the  soil  of  mines  and  in- 
jected districts.  It  may  also  be  present  in  the  feces  when  these  are 
exposed  to  the  outside  environment  for  some  days  or  weeks  at  a  warm 
temperature,  and  under  proper  conditions  of  moisture.  In  the  early 
stages,  either  when  still  inclosed  in  the  shell  or  shortly  after  hatching 
the  larva  may  be  recognized  as  a  slender  body  provided  with  a  bulbed 
esophagus  (rhabditiforra).  After  the  first  molt  the  esophagus  be- 
comes cyhndric  (strongyloid),  and  the  larva  is  provided  with  an  em- 
bryonic sheath  closely  applied  to  the  cuticle.  At  this  stage  the  larva 
exhibits  a  sluggish  motility,  commonly  oscillating  in  character. 

The  larva  of  Strongyloides  intestinalis  may  also  be  found  in  the 
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soil  or  in  the  feces  under  similar  conditions  to  the  Ankylostomum.  Tri- 
chiuris,  Oxyuris,  Sclerostomum,  (Esophagostomum,  etc.,  are  not 
known  to  have  a  free  larval  stage. 

The  embryo  of  viviparous  parasitic  nematodes,  such  as  Filaria, 
and  Trichinella,  is  never  free.  Microfilaria  is  found  in  the  blood,  and 
the  Trichinella  embryos  are  encysted  in  the  muscles.  Microfilaria 
are  discovered  by  examining  a  fresh  cover-glass  preparation  made 
from  the  peripheral  blood  under  the  low  power  of  the  microscope, 
preferably  at  night  for  Filaria  hancroftiy  and  at  noon  for  F.  loa.  The 
most  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  examining  larger  quantities 
of  blood.  The  technic  consists  in  collecting  from  five  to  ten  drops  of 
blood  from  the  finger  in  about  5c.c.  of  a  2  per  cent,  acetic  acid  solution; 
the  mixture  is  shaken,  centrifugalized,  and  the  sediment  examined. 
The  microfilaria,  of  course,  are  killed  by  this  treatment,  but  their  charac- 
teristic shape  and  appearance  make  them  recognizable  without  diffi- 
culty. The  advantage  of  this  method  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
microfilaria  are  detected  in  the  peripheral  blood  in  both  cases  (F. 
bancrojH  and  F,  lod)  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  (For  details 
see  pages  409,  415,  424,  427,  428.) 

At  autopsy  the  embryos  of  Trichinella  may  be  found  in  the  mucosa 
of  the  duodenum,  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  in  the  blood  of  the  heart, 
or  encysted  in  the  muscle.  During  life,  the  examination  consists  in 
removing  a  piece  of  muscle,  preferably  of  the  fibers  near  the  tendons, 
placing  the  material  in  a  little  water  between  two  slides,  and  examining 
it  under  the  low  power  of  the  microscope.  The  characteristic  shape 
of  the  cyst  containing  the  embryo  renders  its  recognitibn  easy. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  parasitic  nematodes  in  general 
is  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  parasite  present  as  well  as  upon  the 
locality  inhabited  by  the  worm.  C'ertain  nematodes,  such  as  Filaria 
bancrojtij  may  be  said  to  be  beyond  reach  of  available  medication. 
The  fact  that  this  worm  inhal)its  the  lymphatics  of  the  pelvis  renders 
it  iiniuuno  to  any  of  the  known  medicinal  or  surgical  measures  directed 
against  it.  Similarly  the  microfilaria  in  the  blood  appears  to  be  re- 
fractory to  any  form  of  medication. 

The  peculiar  habitat  of  Filaria  fnedinen^is  and  Filaria  loa,  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  permits  them  to  be  easily  detected  and  removed 
by  surgical  measures. 

The  parasitic  nematodes  of  the  intestine  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups — those  that  can  usually  be  dislodged  or  detached,  as  the  case 
may  he,  and  expelled  by  medication,  and  those  that,  as  a  rule,  are 
known  to  he  refractory  to  treatment.  To  the  former  group  belong 
Ankylostomum,  Ascaris,  Oxyuris,  etc.,  and  to  the  latter,  Strongyloides 
intcstinalis  and  especialh'  Trichiuris.  The  extremely  long  cephalic 
end  of  th(»  last-named  parasite  bores  its  way  deep  into  the  submu- 
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cosa  and  gives  the  worm  a  very  eflBcient  means  of  attachment  and 
protection. 

Several  drugs  have  been  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  intesti- 
nal parasites,  but  none  can  be  regarded  as  a  specific.  The  following 
are  among  the  preparations  usually  employed. 

Ethereal  extract  of  male-fern 

Chloroform of  each  1  dram 

Castor  oil IJi  ounces 

This  is  to  be  taken  in  the  morning  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  followed 
two  hours  later  by  an  ounce  of  sodium  sulphate  in  one  pint  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  chloroform  in  water,  divided  into  four  doses,  one  being 
taken  every  fifteen  minutes.     The  treatment  is  repeated  every  two  or 

three  days,  and  continued  for  from  eight  to  ten  days. 

Another  formula  especially  recommended  for  Ascaris  himhricoides 

is  the  folio  wing: 

Santonin J^  grains 

Castor  oil 1 J^  ounces 

Santonin  is  given  in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth  of  a  grain  for  each 
year  of  the  child's  age,  and  usually  gives  good  results,  but  should  be 
repeated  after  one  or  two  weeks  if  necessary. 

Still  another  remedy  is: 

Thymol 1  dram 

Finely  pulverized  thymol  is  taken  in  capsules  in  six  doses  of  ten 
grains  each  every  half-hour.  As  the  thymol  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
oils,  and  when  absorbed  may  give  rise  to  severe  toxic  symptoms,  the 
patient  should  avoid  the  use  of  alcohol  and  fats  in  any  form  during 
the  treatment.     The  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows: 

The  day  before  the  thymol  is  administered  the  patient  should  eat 
a  very  hght  supper,  preferably  of  milk,  and  a  mild  laxative  should  be 
taken  on  retiring.  The  next  morning  ten  grains  of  thymol  should  be 
given  every  half  hour  until  six  doses  have  been  taken,  and  three  to 
four  hours  after  the  last  dose  a  saline  purgative  should  be  administered. 

During  the  afternoon  skimmed  milk  and  bread  may  be  allowed, 
^th  a  very  light  supper  in  the  evening,  consisting  of  milk,  bread, 
coffee,  and  one  or  two  soft-boiled  eggs. 

This  treatment  is  especially  recommended  for  Ankylostomum  and 
^  sometimes  very  effective,  but  should  be  repeated  every  two  weeks 
or  every  month,  if  required,  where  the  condition  of  the  patient  permits 
Jt.  No  case  should  he  regarded  as  cured  until ^  upon  repeated  examination^ 
^  eggs  are  jound  in  the  Jeces. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  none  of  these  remedies 
can  be  regarded  as  specific,  since  their  beneficial  effects  are  dependent 
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merely  upon  the  prolonged  action  of  the  drug,  as  the  result  of  which  the 
chemistry  of  the  intestinal  tract  is  sufficiently  altered  to  render  it  an 
unfavorable  environment  for  the  parasite. 

Prophylaxis. — ^The  prophylactic  measures  to  be  directed  against 
infestation  of  certain  nematodes,  such  as  Filaria,  which  are  transmitted 
by  insects,  consist  in  avoiding  the  bites  of  mosquitos  in  localities  where 
the  disease  is  known  to  be  prevalent. 

For  Trichinella,  which  is  transmitted  in  the  enc3rsted  embryonic 
form,  as  found  in  the  muscles  of  the  hog,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  use  of  improperly  cooked  meats.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  infestation  by  this  parasite  usuaHy  takes  place  through  the  use 
of  ham  or  sausage. 

Infestation  of  the  intestines  by  the  parasitic  nematodes  that  have 
a  direct  form  of  transmission,  such  as  Ascaris,  Trichiuris,  Oxyuris,  and 
Ankylostomum,  etc.,  may  be  prevented  by  observing  the  following 
precautions:  Proper  disinfection  of  the  feces;  purification  of  the  water 
supply;  sanitation  of  the  soil  in  main  districts;  and  especially  disinfec- 
tion of  the  hands  before  meals.  In  the  case  of  Ankylostomum  and 
StrongyUndes  inteatinaliSy  etc.,  in  which  the  larva  penetrates  the  skin, 
the  prophylactic  measures  reconunended  are  the  wearing  of  proper 
shoes  and  the  protection  of  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  such  As  the 
hands,  arms,  legs,  knees,  etc.,  in  infected  localities. 

Classification. — The  nematodes  may  be  divided  into  two  groups: 
The  free-living  and  the  parasitic  species.  To  the  first  group  belongs 
the  family  Enoplidce,  which  is  of  no  interest  in  hmnan  parasitology. 
The  parasitic  group  comprises  the  following  famihes:  (1)  AnguiUiUidcB; 
(2)  Angi  stomidce;  (3)  Gnaihostoviidce;  (4)  Sirongylidce;  (5)  Ascaridce; 
(6)  Trichinellidce;  (7)  Filaridce,  and  (8)  MermithidcB. 

Of  these,  the  Anguilludice,  Gnathostomidco,  and  Mermithidw  may 
be  said  to  be  unimportant,  since  they  contain  only  a  few  and  occasional 
parasitic  species  of  man.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Angiosiomida, 
which  live  as  sporozoa  in  the  soil  and  are  only  occasionally  found  as  a 
parasite  of  man.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  A8carid(£y 
Strongylidic,  Trichinellidce,  and  Filaridce,  which  are  obligatory  parasites, 
and  contain  such  Species  as  Ascaris  lumbricoides,  Ankylostomwn  dtuh 
denalis,  Trichiuris  (Trichocephalus)  trichiurus,  Trichinella  spiralis, 
and  a  number  of  Filariw  that  are  the  cause  of  important  diseases  in  man. 

The  foregoing  classification  is  based  upon  morphologic  and  biologic 
characteristics  peculiar  to  each  family,  which  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

Family  I.  Anguillulidce. — Nematodes,  very  small,  usually  free 
living,  mouth  armed  with  a  tooth  or  spine,  the  esophagus  having  a 
double  dilatation. 
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Oenus  1.  AnguiUvia  (Ehrenberg,  1826). — Mouth  very  small^ 
esophagus  has  two  dilatations.  Male  with  bursa;  female  with  the 
vulva  at  posterior  part  of  the  body;  uterus  asymmetric. 

Species:  AnguiUvia  aceti  (Miiller,  1783). 

Genus  2.  AnguiUvlina  (Gervais  and  Beneden,  1859). — ^Anguil- 
lulinse  are  provided  with  a  spine  in  the  oral  cavity.  Male  bursa 
without  papillffi.    Uterus  asymmetric. 

Species:  Anguilhdina  putrejaciens  (Euhn,  1879). 

Genus  3.  BhabdiHs  (Dujardin,  1845). — Small  anguillulidse;  oral 
cavity  without  papillse;  absence  of  lateral  ridges. 

Species:  Rhabditis  niellyi  (Blanchard,  1885). 

Cfenus  4.  Leptodera  (Dujardin). — Mouth  with  two,  three,  or  six 
lips.  Male  with  or  without  bursa;  two  equal  spicules  and  three  preanal 
papills.    Female  with  long  pointed  tail. 

Species:  Leptodera  pellio  (Schneider,  1866). 

Family  II.  Angtostamidoe, — Nematodes  with  heterogony;  a  free 
living  bisexual  and  a  parasitic  (probably  hermaphrodite)  form. 

Genus:  Strongylaides  (Grassi,  1879).-*-Parasitic  form  (S.  intesH- 
ndis)  has  an  unarmed  mouth;  esophagus  long  and  cylindric.  The 
non-parasitic  form  his  a  short  esophagus  with  a  double  dilatation. 
Male  with  spicides  of  equal  size. 

Species:  Strongyloides  intestinalis  (Bavay,  1876). 

Family  III.  Gnathostomidas, — Nematodes  with  fine  spines  over  the 
body;  mouth  provided  with  two  lips;  parasitic  in  the  stomach  of  dogs, 
cats,  pigs,  and  oxen. 

Genus:  Gnathostoma  (Owen,  1836),  with  the  charters  of  the  family 
(G.  siamense). 

Family  IV.  Strongylidce. — Nematodes  having  a  cylindroid,  rarely 
a  filiform  body.  Male  provided  with  a  bursa  copulatrix  and  two  equal 
spicules.  Female  with  single  or  double  ovary;  oviparous  or  ovovivip- 
arous.  The  family  contains  the  genera  Eustrongylus  (Diesing,  1851) 
(Dioctophyme),  Strongylus,  Metastrongylus,  Trichostrongylus,  Anky- 
hstoma,  Necator,  Triodontophorus,  (Esophagostoma,  and  Physaloptera, 
which  are  grouped  by  Railliet  into  three  subfamilies. 

Subfamily  1.  Eustrongylidoe  (Railliet). — Mouth  unarmed,  bursa 
copulatrix,  without  ribs  or  bands. 

Genus:  Eustrongylus. — Very  large  strongylidaB;  body  cylindric; 
mouth  with  six  papillae.  Male  with  a  collar  or  cup-shaped  bursa 
provided  with  one  spine.  Female  with  a  single  ovary;  vulva  in 
anterior  part  of  the  body. 

Species:  Eustrongylus  gigas  (Diesing,  1851)  {Strongylus  gigas, 
Uudolphi,  1802). 

Subfamily  2.  Stronglince  (Railliet). — StrongylidaB  with  mouth 
unarmed  and  bursa  copulatrix  provided  with  ribs  or  bands. 
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Genus  1-  Strongylus  (Muller).^Mouth  with  or  without  papill**^'- 
esophagus  dilatotl.  Male  with  bursa  copulatrix  provided  witli  is*'** 
equal  spicules.  Female  with  vulva  situated  in  thr  posterior  part  *^* 
the  body. 

Species;  Strongylus  gibsoni  (Stephens,  1909). 

Genus  2.  Metastrongylus. — Mouth  with  six  papillae;  slightly  ilrv^^" 
oped  esophageal  bulb.  Female  ovoviviparous,  two  ovarieH,  and  ** 
tapering  posterior  end. 

Species:  Metastrongylus  apri  (Gmelin). 

Genua  3.  Trichostrongylus  (Loom,  1905). — Body  tapered  anteriorl^^-' 
three  lips;  esophagu-s  long;  male  with  spoon-like  spicules;  female  wicr^  ■ 
vulva  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  body. 

Species:  Trichostrongylus  instabilis.     T.  probolurus;.T.  fifrinw. 

Subfamily  3.  Sderostomino'  (RaiUiet), — The  distinctive  characte- 
ietic  of  this  subfamily  is  the  presence  of  hooks  or  plat^  in  the  moul 
and  a  bursa  copulatrix  provided  with  ribs.  To  this  subfamily  belon^^^P 
the  hook-worm,  which  is  the  cause  of  ankylostomiasis  in  man.  '— J^ 
comprises  the  following  genera: 

Genus  1.  Ankylostoma  (Dubini,  1843). — Head  abruptly  truncate     ^~^ 
bent  posteriorly,  and  armed  with  two  pairs  of  strong  hooks.     M^ — * 
burea  three  lobed.     Female  with  vulva  behind  the  rniddle  of 
body. 

Species:  Ankylostomttm  duodenalis  (Dubini,  1843). 

Genus  2.  Necalor    (Stiles,    1903). — Head   armed   with   two 
of  semilunar  plates.     The  bursa  in  the  male  is  bilobed.     The  vul 
in  the  female  lies  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body. 

Species:  Necator  americanus  (Stiles,  1902). 

Genus  3.  Triodonlopkarus  (Looss,  1901).— Head  with  a  thii 
walled  oral  cavity  provided  with  three  teeth.  Male  bursa  serrated  ^' 
the  edges.  In  the  female  the  vulva  is  situated  at  the  posterior  er-  »r3<i 
and  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

Species:  Triodontopkurus  diminutus   (RaiUiet  and   Henrj-,   19(^-^^' 

Genua  4.  (Esopkagosloma  (Molin,  1860).^Mouth  with  a  chitin«i^^ '*'* 
ring  provided  with  six  papillie.     Male  bursa  with  two  equal  spicu' 
Female  with  two  ovaries;  vulva  near  the  anus. 

Species:  (Esopkagosloma  brumpli  (RaiUiet  and  Henry,  1905).  _ 

Genus  5.  Physaloptera   (Rudolphi,    1819).  — Mouth   usually  iW  »" 
two  hps,  each  with  papillse  and  teeth.     Male  with  posterior  lanceoK  -^^  * 
end   due   to   cuticular   expansions;   bladder-shaped   bursa;   spjc*-* 
unequal.     Female  with  two  ovaries;  vulva  anterior. 

Species;  Physaloptera  mordens;  P.  caucasica. 

Family  V.  Ascaridw. — Nematodes  with  three  oral  papillffi  or  1*.^' 
one  dorsal  and  two  ventral.  Male  with  one  or  two  spicules.  Fet*»  ^'^ 
with  two  ovaries. 
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Genus  1.  Ascaris. — Three  large  lips,  one  dorsal  and  two  ventral. 
Male  with  two  equal  spicules  and  several  anal  and  postanal  papillae. 
Vulva  about  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle  third  of  the 
body. 

Species:  Ascaris  lumbricaides  (Linnseus,  1758);  A.  iexana  (Smith 
aiHlGoeth,  1904);  A.  maritima  (Leuckart,  1876). 

Genus  2,  Taxascaris. — Anterior  end  bent  dorsally;  esophagus 
simple;  lips  club  shaped.  Male  with  a  tapering  cuticular  tail;  six 
paiis  of  postanal  papilke.  Testis  in  anterior  part  of  posterior  third 
of  body.  Female  with  vulva  about  the  middle  of  the  body.  Eggs 
oval  and  smooth. 

Species:  Taxascaris  cants  (Werner,  1782). 

Genus  3.  Bdascaris. — Anterior    end    of    body    bent    ventrally; 
esophagus  bulbed.     Male  with  tail  provided  with  four  pairs  of  papillae, 
two  ventral  and  two  lateral;  testes  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  body. 
Female  with  vulva  situated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body. 
Species:  Bdascaris  mystax. 

Genus  4.  Oxyuris, — Three  very  small  lips;  esophagus  with  a 
distinct  dilatation.  Male  with  a  curved  posterior  end,  a  single 
spicule,  and  two  pairs  of  preanal  papillae.  Female  with  tapering 
cuticular  tail;  vulva  in  anterior  end  of  body. 
Species:  Oxyuris  vermicularis  (Linnaeus,  1767). 
Family  VI.  THchinellidce.  —  Nematodes  with  long  and  slender 
cephalic  end,  club  or  whip-like  in  shape;  mouth  without  papillae; 
esophagus  very  long. 

Genus  1.  Trichiuris  (Buttner,  1761). — Large  Trichinellidae.  An- 
terior part  of  the  body  very  long  and  thread-like;  anus  terminal. 
Male  with  spirally  rolled  posterior  end;  a  single  spicule.  Female 
oviparous;  one  ovary;  vulva  at  the  junction  of  the  thinner  and  thicker 
part  of  the  body. 

Species:  Trichiuris  irichiurus  (Linnaeus,  1771). 
Genus  2.  Trichindla. — Very  small  nematode;  thin  and  hair-like 
My.    Maje  with  two  caudal,  flap-like  appendages,  with  the  cloaca 
l>etween.     Female  viviparous;  vulva  in  anterior  part  of  body. 
Species:  TrichineUa  spiralis  (Owen,  1835). 

family  VI I.  Filaridce  (Braun,   1895). — Long,  filiform  nematodes 

^^  Uniform  diameter.     Mouth  terminal  and  provided  with  two  lips; 

^Phagus  long  and  slender;  anus  subterminal.     Male  with  recurved 

^'1    provided  with  papillae  or  lateral  alae.     Female  larger  than  the 

'^^l^;  viviparous;  vulva  situated  anteriorly.     Uterus  usually  double. 

Genus:  Filaria   (Miiller,   1787). — With   the  characteristics  of  the 
'^ily. 

Species:  Filaria  bancrofti  (Cobbokl,  1877);  F.  loa  (Guyot,  1778); 
•   '^^^erstans  (Manson,  1891);  F.  medinensis  (Velsch,  1674),  etc. 
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Subgenus:  Agamofilaria    (Stiles,    1906). — ^A    collective    group      of 
sexually  immature  Filaridse,  imperfectly  understood. 

Species:  Agamofilaria  georgiana;  A,  oculi;  A.  palpebralis. 

Family  VIII.  Mermithidas, — Nematodes  with  six  mouth  papi 
and  without  anus.  Male  with  two  spicules  and  three  rows  of  num 
ous  papillse. 

Genus:  MemiiSy  with  the  characteristics  of  the  family. 

Subgenus:  Agamomermis, — ^A  collective  group  of  sexually  i: 
mature  Mermithidse,  imperfectly  understood. 

Species:  Agamomermis  resiijormis  (Leidy,  1880);  Filaria  {'!)ho 

nus  oris  (Leidy,  1850). 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

ORDER  III-    NEMATODA  (Continued) 
THE  PARASITIC  NEMATODES  OF  MAN 

Nematodes  of  the  Intestine. — Nematodes  of  the  Lymphatics  and  Blood. 
— Nematodes  of  the  Subcutaneous  Tissues. — Nematodes  of  the  Kidneys. — Nema- 
to<les  of  the  Lungs. — Erratic  Nematodes. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  clinical  study  of  the  parasitic  nematodes 
of  man,  they  will  be  divided  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  trematodes 
and  cestodes,  according  to  their  most  common  habitat  in  the  body, 
into  the  following  groups:  I.  Nematodes  of  the  intestine;  II.  Nema- 
todes of  the  lymphatics  and  blood;  III.  Nematodes  of  the  subcuta- 
neous tissues;  IV.  Nematodes  of  the  kidneys;  V.  Nematodes  of  the 
lungs;  VI.  Erratic  Nematodes.  It  may  be  observed  here  that  the 
parasites  of  the  intestine  are  the  most  important  of  these,  since  they 
represent  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  all  infestations;  about  20  per  cent, 
parasitize  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  lymphatics,  and  blood,  and  only 
a  small  number  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

« 

L  NEMATODES  OF  THE  INTESTINE 

FANOLY  ASCARIDf 

1.  Ascaris  Itunbricoides  (Linnaeus,  1758). — This  parasite  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  nematodes  of  the  intestine.  It  is  pointed  at  both 
ends,  and  whitish  yellow  in  color,  with  often  a  slightly  reddish  tinge. 
The  male  measures  15  to  20  cm.  in  length  by  3  mm.  in  diameter.  The 
caudal  extremity  is  conic,  curved  ventrally,  and  provided  with  two 
spicules,  2  mm.  in  length.  The  cloaca  is  subterminal,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  are  from  70  to  75  small  papillae,  of  which  seven  pairs  are 
post-anal.  The  jemale  is  about  twice  as  large  as  the  male.  ,  It  meas- 
ures 20  to  40  cm.  in  length  by  5  mm.  in  breadth.  The  tail  in  both 
sexes  is  slightly  pointed.  The  head  is  small  and  provided  with  three 
lips — one  dorsal  and  two  ventral.  The  edges  of  the  lips  are  serrated 
and  contain,  in  addition,  four  papillae — two  for  the  dorsal  and  one 
for  each  of  the  ventral  lips.  The  vulva  in  the  female  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the  body. 

Habitat, — The  parasite  usually  inhabits  the  lower  part  of  the  small 
intestine.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  intestinal  parasites  in  the 
tropics.  It  is  frequent  in  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and 
more  especially  between  the  second  and  sixth  years,  but  is  sometimes 
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found  also  in  adults.  At  postmortem  examination  the  worm  mi^  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  in  the  peritoo6um, 
the  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi.  In  rare  instances  it  has  also  been 
found  in  the  bile  and  pancreatic  ductfi,  in  the  appendix,  in  absceesee 
of  the  body  wall,  and  in  the  liver. 

Life  History. — The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  intestine,  and  as 
found  in  the  feces  they  usually  appear  unsegmented,  oval  in  e 
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thick  shelled,  measuring  50  to  70^  by  40  to  50^,  and  provided  with  a 
dolicato  albuminous  membrane  or  coating  that  gives  the  egg  an  irregu- 
lar outline.  Under  suitable  conditions  of  moisture  and  temperature, 
the  cRg  deposited  in  the  soil  or  water  gives  rise  to  an  embryo  in  about 
thirty  to  forty  days,  which  does  not  hatch,  however,  until  it  enters 
the  body  of  man  or  other  susceptible  host  (Davaine,  Grassi,  Calan- 
iiruccio,Lutz,  etc.)-  On  reaching  the  intestine  the  larva  is  set  free  and 
iittains  the  adult  stage  in  about  five  to  six  weeks. 

The   researches  of   F.   H.  Stewart  seem   to  prove  that  the  life 
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history  of  Ascaria  lumbricoides  requires  an  intermediate  host — the  rat, 
Mu8  decumanita,  or  the  mouse,  Mils  musciUus,  The  mature  egg,  on 
being  swallowed,  hatches  a  larva  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  these 
rodents,  and  then  passes  to  the  lung,  where  it  imdergoes  developmental 
changes.  The  manner  in  which  the  larva  is  transmitted  to  the  pri- 
mary host  has  not  been  demonstrated.  In  the  embryonic  stage,  in- 
closed in  the  egg-shell,  it  may  remain  alive  for  a  long  time  (five  years 
in  water,  Davaine).  It  withstands  a  freezing  temperature  and  also 
42°  C.  for  some  time.  The  duration  of  life  of  Ascaris  lumbricoides 
is  not  known,  but  is  probably  about  three  to  five  years. 

Mechanism  of  Transmission. — ^Man  is  infested  through  drinking 
polluted  water,  eating  contaminated  fruits  and  vegetables,  by  soiled 
fingers,  etc.  The  conmion  habit,  among  the  poorer  classes  in  certain 
tropical  countries,  of  permitting  children  to  play  on  the  ground^  is 
the  most  conmion  source  of  infestation.. 

Pathogenesis. — ^The  presence  of  a  few  parasites  in  the  intestine 
may  not  give  rise  to  any  appreciable  symptoms,  except  in  those  in- 


Fiu.  176. — Development   of  Ascaris   lumbricoides.     {After  Stiles   in  Ccutellani  and 

Chalmera.) 

stances  in  which  the  worms  invade  the  pancreatic  or  bile  duct  or  the 
appendix.  The  most  common  symptom  in  marked  infection  is  gastro- 
intestinal disturbance,  which  may  be  manifested  in  the  form  of  diar- 
rhea with  occasional  bloody  stools,  alternating  with  constipation. 
Nausea  and  periodic  attacks  of  colic,  without  any  appreciable  rise 
in  temperature,  are  of  common  occurrence.  Nervous  and  toxic  symp- 
toms, such  as  convulsions,  nightmare,  mental  and  physical  weakness, 
idiocy,  perversion  of  appetite  and  of  sensation,  pruritis  (anal  and 
nasal),  hemiopia,  photophobia,  etc.,  are  not  infrequent. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  made  by  finding  the  eggs  in  the  feces; 
these  are,  as  a  rule,  very  abundant.  A  small  portion  of  the  feces  is 
softened  and  suspended  in  a  little  water,  applied  to  a  cover-glass,  and 
examined  with  the  microscope.  The  identification  of  the  eggs  offers 
no  diflSculty.  They  are  thick  shelled,  usually  contain  a  single  cell, 
and  measure  from  50  to  70/i  by  40  to  50/x. 

When,  for  obvious  reasons,  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  feces 
cannot  be  made,  I  have  observed  that  gentle  palpation  and  massage 
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of  the  abdomen  will  often  reveal  the  presence  of  an  irregular  nodular 
tumor,  made  up  of  several  asearides  coiled  together,  which,  on  further 
manipulation,  disappear,  to  be  reformed  again  in  other  portions  of  the 
intestine. 

Prognosis, — The  prognosis  of  ascariasis  is,  as  a  rule,  favorable, 
except  when  the  condition  is  associated  with  grave  complications, 
such  as  obstruction  of  the  pancreatic  or  bile  ducts,  etc. 

Treatment, — Santonin,  in  doses  of  from  one-half  to  one  grain  in 
castor  oil,  is  almost  specific.  The  drug  should  be  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  an  empty  stomach,  and  no  food  should  be  eaten  for  from  two 
to  four  hours.  After  this  time  it  is  best  to  administer  a  purgative, 
preferably  castor  oil,  and  keep  the  patient  on  a  light  diet  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

2.  Ascaris  (?)  tezana  (Smith  and  Goeth,  1904). — This  worm  was 
found  by  Smith  and  Goeth  in  Texas.  Only  the  female  is  known. 
It  measures  58  to  60  mm.  in  length  by  1  to  1.5  mm.  in  width.  The 
uterine  eggs  measure  60/i  by  40/i.  This  nematode  appears  to  be  a 
very  rare  parasite  of  man. 

3.  Ascaris  (?)  maritima  (Leuckart,  1876). — This  worm  was  vomited 
by  a  child.  The  parasite  was  probably  an  immature  female  ascaris, 
common  in  the  lower  animals,  and  perhaps  accidentally  swallowed  with 
the  food. 

*  4.  Belascaris  mystax  (Zeder,  1800). — This  parasite  is  commonly 
found  in  the  intestine  of  cats  and  occasionally  in  man,  in  whom  it 
rarely  gives  rise  to  appreciable  symptoms.  The  head  of  the  adult 
worm  is  curved  ventrally,  and  is  provided  with  two  lateral  expansions, 
which  causes  the  parasite  to  resemble  in  appearance  the  point  of  an 
arrow.  The  male  measures  4  to  6  cm.,  and  the  female,  4  to  10  cm.  in 
length.  The  oggs  are  globular,  and  from  65  to  80/i  in  diameter. 
The  life  history  is  not  sufficiently  understood,  but  is  probably  similar 
to  that  of  Ascaris  lumhricoides, 

5.  Toxascaris  canis  (Werner,  1782). — This  parasite,  also  known  as 
Ascaris  canis,  is  the  common  round  worm  of  the  dog.  Leiper  found  it 
once  in  man  in  Egypt.  This  worm  and  Belascaris  mystax  of  the  cat 
were  at  one  time  regarded  as  identical,  but  Leiper  found  them  to  be  of 
different  species.  The  two  parasites  arc  very  similar,  but  are  diflfer- 
ontiatod  from  each  other  by  the  curving  of  the  head  dorsally  in  Tox- 
ai<caris  canis,  instead  of  ventrally,  as  in  the  case  of  Belascaris  mystax. 
The  former  is  also  slightly  larger  than  the  latter.  The  male  measures 
o  to  10  cm.  and  the  female  9  to  12  cm.  in  length.  The  eggs  are  globular 
and  from  75  to  80)u,  in  diameter.  The  life  history  is  not  well  under- 
stood.    Development  is  probably  direct. 

().  Oxyuris  vermicularis  (Linmeus,  1767). — This  parasite,  com- 
monly known  as  the  ^'pin'^  or  ^^seat'^  worm,  is  a  small  nematode. 
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cbarocteriscd  by  the  presence  of  two  cuticular  ridges  along  the  ventral 
and  dorsal  surface  of  the  body.     In  the  female  these  ridges  unite 
posteriorly  to  form  a  tail-like  appendage  that  projects  beyond  the 
body  E>roper  for  about  one-fourth  the  entire  length  of  the   parasite. 
The  male  measures  3  to  5  mm.  in  length.     The  posterior  end  is  rolled 
spirally  ventrally  and  provided  Vith  a  single  spicule  and  six  papillje. 
The  fe»naifi  is  about  10  mm.  in  length  by  0.6  mm.  in  breadth.     The 
eggs  a.re  bean  shaped,  flattened  on  one  sidCj  and  measuring  50  to  52^ 
by  15    to  24fi,     As  discharged  from  the  uterus  and 
founi    in  the  feces  they  are  thin  shelled  and  com- 
monly  contain  a  fairly  well-developed  embryo. 

ffabitat. — It  is  believed  that  thi-i  worm  when 
young,  inhabits  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine, 
j  *°<'  that,  after  fertilization,  the  male  dies  and  the 
wiult  female  travels  to  the  cecum  and  colon.  It 
*i^  a  great  tendency  to  migrate  through  the  anus 
to  the  exterior  of  the  body.  In  women  they  may 
invacie  the  vagina,  thus  explaining  the  symptoms  of 
pruritus  and  nymphomania  not  uncommonly  en- 
countered. The  parasite  may  also  invade  the  ap-  . 
P^fdix,  and  give  rise  to  appendicitis.  Oxyuris  ver- 
"i^cuUtris  is  a  cosmopolitan  parasite,  known  from 
earliest  times,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  found  only  in 
man. 

^ife  History. — The  embryo  eggs,  as  discharged 
^tn  the  feces,  are  reintroduced  into  the  mouth 
™*ctly,  as  by  soiled  fingers,  or  through  the  medium 
'"  contaminated  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.  On  reaching 
^"^  intestine  the  eggs  hatch  and  develop  into  male 
^*1  female  parasites.  Aft«r  fertilization  the  males 
and  the  females  wander  to  the  large  intestine. 


die  } 


,  -c=  tj  -    ,e,[,   the  female   to 

^ycle  ig  repeated.  the    right.     (.After 

The  duration  of  life  of  Oxyuris  vermicuUtris  in  £J^'"c^^^.''^"* 
'"^s   is  not  known,  but  probably  does  not  exceed 
'"•1  to  three  years. 

'^techanism  of  Transmission. — Transmission  of  the  parasite  is 
''^t,  and  takes  place  chiefly  through  contamination  of  the  fingers, 
'^'t,  or  vegetables,  etc.,  with  the  eggs  of  the  worm.  The  infective 
*j^e  in  the  life  history  is  represented  by  the  embryo  egg,  as  found  in 
p^  feces,  and  this  explains  why  autoinfection  and  subsequent  rein- 
_  '^tions  with  Oxyuris  are  common.  Infestation  may  also  take  place 
"^tectly  through  contaminated  water,  but  this  is  apparently  of 
•Wondary  importance,  as  the  life  of  the  embryo  in  the  outer  world 
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is  comparatively  short.  AutoinfectioQ  ia  very  common,  particulariy 
in  children.  The  pruritus  catised  by  the  parasite  facilitates  the  con- 
veyance of  the  eggs  from  the  anus  by  means  of  the  fingers  or  naili 


.  178. — DevelopmeDt  of  Oiyu: 


(.Aftvr  LttickaTt,  Jrom  SHUi.) 


during  the  act  of  scratching,  and  thus  explains  the  intensity  of  the 
infestation  observed  in  some  cases,  and  also  the  infection  of  sevenl 
members  of  the  same  family.  Parents  nut; 
become  infested  by  attending  to  the  toilet  d 
their  children,  and  children  may  become  coH' 
taminated  by  the  soiled  hands  of  adults. 

Pathogenesis. — The  presence  of  Oxyurit  ter- 
micularia  in  man  is  the  cause  of  a  variety  of 
more  or  less  intense  symptoms,  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  infestation.  When  the  wornu 
are  present  in  lar^  numbers,  they  may  give 
rise  to  a  marked  enterocolitis.  One  of  the 
most  constant  symptoms  is  the  pruritus,  which 
appears  with  remarkable  periodicity  at  bed- 
time. The  parasite  may  also  be  the  cause  of 
appendicitis  and  nervous  derangements,  parti- 
cularly in  children;  these  give  rise  to  convul- 
sions, vertigo,  urinary  incontinence,  etc.  The 
irritation  of  the  anus  produced  by  the  worm 
may  directly  or  indirectly  lead  to  derangement 
of  the  genital  organs,  and  give  rise  to  erections, 
.  erotic  dreams,  spermatorrhea,  onanism, 
nymphomania,  dysmenorrhea,  etc. 

Diagnosis. — The  variety  of  symptoms  in 
oxyuriasis  renders  the  diagnosis  somewhat  diffi- 
cult. The  pruritus  and  a  certain  degree  of 
eosinophilia  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
The  diagnosis  is  made  by  finding  the  adult  fe- 
male around  the  anus  or  from  the  presence  of 
eggs  in  the  feces  or  urine, 

TTeatment. — The    adult    females    are  dis- 
lodged   from    the    rectum  and   anus  without 
difficulty  by  rectal  injections  of  soapsuds,  salt 
solution,  tannic  acid,  or  a  1  per  cent,  infusion  of  santonin.     For  the  re- 
moval of  the  young  parasites  which  inhabit  the  small  intestine,  inter- 
nal medication  should  be  employed,  such  as  thymol  or  santonin.     It 


ruicB   froni    cIub 

ckrofLCh  (Periplanaa 
aUlUis).  OxyuriB  dic' 
RJ  to  the  left  and  Oiy- 
3  ajiiiendiculnta  to 
ht.     Each  tindor  s 
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is  most  important  to  prevent  autoinfection,  aud  this  is  best  accom- 
plished by  proper  cleansing  of  the  hands  of  the  patient  and  by  allaying 
the  pruritus  by  local  medication  applied  to  the  anus  and  perineum. 


anieii  ii|i]>eii(!ix  ehowing  Oiyuris  verniicularU  in 


"^  *ne  wearing  of  pajamas  at  night  will  prevent  contamination  of  the 
**  ^-tient's  fingers  during  sleep. 

Prophylaxis. — Prophylaxis  includes:  (1)  The  avoidance  of  the  use 
^f  human  excrement  as  fertilizer;  (2)  disinfecting  the  clothes  of  the 
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patient  by  boiling;  (3)  avoiding  autoinfection  by  proper  cleansing  and 
disinfection  of  the  hands;  (4)  the  use  of  filtered  water  and  the  thorough 
washing  of  vegetables,  legumes,  and  fruits  that  are  used  as  food. 

FABOLY  STRONGYLIDJE 

1.  Ankylostoma  duodenale  (Dubini,  1843).  History. — ^Although 
it  is  probable  that  this  worm  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians 
under  the  name  "Heltu,"  mentioned  in  the  Ebers  Papyrus,  about 
1550  B.  C,  it  was  not  until  1838,  when  Dubini  discovered  the  parasite 
in  Italy,  that  modern  medicine  obtained  definite  knowledge  of  its 
occurrence  in  man.  The  findings  of  Dubini  were  corroborated  by 
Pruner  in  1846,  by  Griesinger  in  1851  in  Egypt,  and  by  Wucherer  in 
1871  in  Brazil,  the  latter  showing  that  it  was  the  cause  of  Egyptian 


Yic  182. — Arikylostoin.i  duo<lciiali8  in  copulation.     The  male,  6i  is  attached  ti>  t  h«» 

feiiiale,   9 »  by  means  of  the  bursa  copulatrix,  B. 

and  of  tropical  anemia  respectively.  In  1878  Grassi  found  the  cpgs 
in  the  feces.  The  life  cycle  of  the  parasite  was  worked  out  by  Looss 
in  Egypt,  and  in  1902  Stiles  differentiated  Ankylostoma  duoflcnale 
from  Nccator  amcricanus.  In  recent  years  the  wide  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  the  parasite  has  been  recognized,  and  also  the  large 
variety  of  diseases,  such  as  anemias,  dropsy,  a  certain  form  of  beri- 
beri, etc.,  which  are  caused  by  this  worm. 

Jh.'icription. — The  worm  is  c\4indric,  somewhat  pointed  at  both 
ends,  and  pale  reddish  in  color  when  alive.  The  mouth  is  terminal, 
and  the  anterior  end  bent  dorsally.  The  buccal  cavity  is  lined  by  a 
chitinous  wall;  it  has  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  lip,  and  is  armed  with 
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two  pairs  of  ventral  hooka,  on  each  side  of  the  midline,  and  a  single 

dorsal  tooth,  Email  in  size.     Closely  applied  about  the  midline  there  is 

a  pair  of  chitinous  pharyngeal  plates  or  lancets  in  the  floor  of  the  buccal 

arity,  situated  Iatj?ro- vent  rally,  one  at  each  side  and  close  to  the 


FiQ.  183. — Buccal  envity  and  mouth  oJ  old  world  hookworto  (jinivlOT/omuBi)  A 
and  Amerioao  hookworm  (JViciUor)  B,  sbowing  teeth  or  hooks  in  former  and  cuttlnc 
ridees  in  latter.     A.  X  100;S,   X  230.     (A/Ur  Loost  in  Chandler.) 

base  of  the  outer  ventral  book.  The  buccal  cavity,  therefore,  contains 
seven  cuUcular  appendages,  namely:  four  hooks,  one  tooth,  and  two 
plates,  which  serve  as  organs  of  attachment  by  means  of  which  the 
parasite  fastens  itself  to  the  intestinal  mucosa  of  the  host. 


Fio.  184.— Head  of  Ankytof 


The  worm  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  unicellular  glands — the  head 
or  cephalic  gtanda—wiacb  extend  through  the  length  of  the  esophagus 
and  open  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  ventral  hook.  These  glands 
secrete  a  substance  that,  as  found  by  Loeb  and  Smith,  prevents  the 
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coagulation  of  the  blood.     In  addition  ttie  parasite  also  has  a  pair  of 

cervical    glands,   the  ducts  of  which  open  into  the  excretory  pore. 

Finally,  the  male  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  anal  glands  that  empty 

into  the  cloaca. 

The  inale  (Fig.  185)  is  about  10  mm.  in  length  by  0.4  to  0.5  mm.  in 

breadth.  The  posterior  end  is  provided  with  a  fan-shaped  bursa 
copulatrix,  supported  by  eleven  chitinous  bands  or  ribs 
(Fig.  186)  arranged  as  follows;  (1)  One  dorsal  rib,  which 
divides  near  the  margin  of  the  bursa  into  two  branches, 
each  of  which  subdivides  into  three  small  lobes;  (2)  one 
pair  of  dorsolateral  ribs;  (3)  two  pairs  of  lateral  ribs;  (4) 
(Mill  '^'"^  P^'*"  "^  ventrolateral  ribs;  (5)  one  pair  of  ventral  ribs. 
im\  '  one  on  each  side,  the  latter  divided  at  the  extreme  end 
into  two  small  lobes.  The  order  and  number  of  ribs  are, 
therefore,  one  dorsal,  two  dorsolateral,  four  lateral,  two 
ventrolateral,  and  two  ventral,  so  arranged  as  to  divide 
the  bursa  into  three  lobes:  one  dorsal,  made  by  the  dorsal 
rib,  and  two  lateral  lobes,  made  by  the  dorsolateral,  lateral, 
ventrolateral,  and  ventral  ribs  on  each  side.  Near  the 
center  of  the  bursa  is  a  small  spicular  sac,  at  the  base  of 
which  is  the  cloacal  opening,  and  through  which  project 
two  slender  spicules,  each  about  2  mm.  in  length.  The 
other  parts  of  the  male  reproductive   organs   consist  of 


FiQ.  185.  FiQ.  \m. 

Fta.  185.— AgDhyloatoma  duodenale  duhini  <itialc).  lA/lerLooag  in  Catliiiani  anti 
C-ftoJmeri.) 

Pia.  13S. — AoliylostamB  duodeDnlia.  bursa  aopulatrix  of  the  iua1«.  •,  Spiculei: 
II.  anterior  tiha;  ae,  an  tern-external  (lateral)  rib;  tn.  medial  (lateral)  ribt;  pc,  poatero- 
odornal  (lateral)  rib;  p,  posterior  rih.     (A/ttr  Railhel  iniJrumpl.) 

tubular  testes,  vesicula  seminaUs,  and  a  long  cement  gland  whose  secre- 
tion Sxes  the  male  to  the  female  during  copulation. 

The  female  measures  12  to  13  mm.  in  length  and  0.7  to  1  mm.  in 
width.  The  reproductive  organs  consist  of  two  elongated  ovaries, 
receptaculum  seminis,  and  uterus,  which  unite  to  form  a  short  vagina. 
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The  vaginal  opening  is  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  posterior 
third  of  the  body.  The  end  of  the  tail  is  slightly  pointed,  conic  in 
shape,  and  has  no  bursa. 

Habitat. — The  common  habitat  of  the  adult  parasite  is  the  duo- 
denum and  upppr  part  of  the  small  intestine  of  man, 
but  the  worm  has  also  been  found  in  the  appendix.' 
It  iTiay  likewise  inhabit  the  small  intestine  of  anthro- 
poid apes.  Experimentally  it  may  develop  for  a  cer- 
tain time  in  the  small  intestine  of  young  cats  (Looss). 
lu  the  free  larval  stage  it  may  live  for  some  time — 
alvout  two  weeks  or  a  month— in  the  soil. 

l,i}€  History.— Claavage  begins  in  the  uterus  and 
aliinpQtary  canal  of  the  host.  The  eggs,  as  discharged 
with  the  feces  are  commonly  found  in  the  four-cell 
stage.  On  the  outside,  under  proper  conditions  of 
temperature  (25°  to  30°  C),  water,  oxygen,  and  dark- 
ness, it  develops  in  about  twenty-four  hours  into  an 
embryo,  which  can  be  seen  coiled  up  in  the  egg; 
from  this  it  escapes  as  a  larva.  The  larva  is  needle 
shaped,  pointed  posteriorly,  rhabditiform  (bulbed 
esophagus),  and  measures  from  200  to  250^  in  length 
by  15  to  17^  in  breadth.  It  has  a  complete  alimen- 
tary canal,  with  the  mouth  terminal  and  the  anus  at 
some  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  (Fig.  189).  It 
feeds  on  fecal  material. 

At  thia  early  stage  the  larva  is  very  active.  It  now 
grows  rapidly,  and  after  three  days  measures  about 


Fio.  187.— Burai  at  I'l 


chyloBlonia  duode- 
noledubini  [lemale). 
(A/lerLoaatnCatt^ 
lani  and  Chatmeri.) 


About  the  fifth  day  the  first  molting  takes  place,  and  the  shape 
!  esophagus  changes:  it  becomes  cylindric,  the  bulb  disappears, 
I  the  larva  takes  on  the  strongyloid  or  filiform  appearance.     At  thig 
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stage  the  gonads  begin  to  appear,  and  the  larva  becomes  encysted  by 
the  formation  of  a  new  skin  inside  of  the  cuticle;  it  measures  560  by 
24/i,  ceases  to  grow  and  to  feed,  and  may  remain  dormant  for  a  month. 
It  is  now  ready  to  infect  man,  which  it  accomplishes  by  penetrating 
the  hair-follicles  of  the  skin,  causing  an  eruption  or  sores  known  as 
"ground  itch,"  "coolie  itch,"  "sore  feet,"  "bunches,"  "mazamorra," 
etc.  The  larva  may  also  be  swallowed  with  contaminated  food,  water, 
etc.,  or  be  directly  carried  to  the  mouth  by  soiled  fingers. 

While  penetrating  the  skin  the  larva  molts  again  (second  moUing), 
and  then,  on  entering  the  lymphatics  or  venous  blood,  it  reaches  the 
'right  heart  and  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs.  It  now  works  its  way  into 
the  air-sacs,  and  travels  up  the  bronchi,  trachea,  larynx,  and  esopha- 
gus, and  is  carried  with  the  food  to  the  stomach  and  intestine.  The 
time  occupied  by  this  journey  is  from  seven  to  ten  days,  during  which 
the  larva  molts  again  (third  molting),  on  the  seventh  day,  this  occur- 
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Fio.  189. — Anchylostoma  duodenale  dubini;  development  of  the  rhabditiform  embryo 
(After  Loose,  except  the  last  figure,  which  is  Ckfter  Perrondto  in  Cast^lani  and  Chalmers.) 


ring  either  in  the  lungs  or  in  the  stomach,  as  the  case  may  be.  A 
temporary  buccal  capsule  is  formed,  provided  with  a  dorsal  and  a 
ventral  pair  of  teeth.  At  this  stage  the  sexual  organs  are  further 
developed,  and  the  larva  passes  to  the  intestines.  Here  it  continues 
to  grow,  and  the  permanent  buccal  capsule  begins  to  appear.  The 
sexual  organs  are  differentiated,  and  the  fourth  moUing  takes  place 
about  the  thirteenth  day.  The  larva  now  measures  3  to  5  mm.  in' 
length  by  120  to  140m  in  width. 

After  three  weeks  the  young  worm  begins  to  attain  maturity, 
and  by  the  fourth  week  copulation  takes  place,  the  eggs  being  dis- 
charged about  the  seventh  or  eighth  week,  after  which  the  cycle  is 
repeated.  The  life  history  of  Ankylostoma  duodenale  may,  therefore, 
be  divided  into  seven  stages  (Fig.  190)  as  follows: 

First  Stage. — From  the  fertilization  of  the  egg  to  the  hatching  of 
a  rhabditiform  larva — twenty-four   to  forty-eight  hours. 

Second  Stage. — Free  larval  stage  of  development  in  the  soil,  trans- 
formation of  the  rhabditiform  into  filiform  or  strongyloid  larva,  and 
occurrence  of  first  molting — about  three  days. 
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Third  Stage. — This  is  the  encysted  or  resting  stage,  in  which  the 
larva  forms  a  new  skin  within  the  chitinous  cuticle  in  about  two  days. 
In  this  condition  the  larva  may  remain  imchanged  for  months,  and 
represents  the  infective  stage  of  the  parasite. 

Fourth  Stage. — Entrance  of  the  larva  into  the  host,  either  through 
the  skin  or  by  the  mouth,  and  occurrence  of  the  second  molting. 
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Fio.  190. — Development  of  the  larva  of  Ankylostoma  duodenale.  1.  First  (larval) 
atage  of  development.  {After  Loosa^  from  Mense.)  2.  Second  stage  of  development. 
KAfter  LcosM,  from  Mense.)  3.  Third  stage  of  development.  (After  Loose  from  Stiles.) 
'4.  Fourth  stage  of  development.  (After  Loose,  from  Stiles.)  5.  Fifth  stage  of  develop- 
tnent.     (After  Looss,  from  Stiles,  in  Castellani  and  Chalmers.) 

Fifth  Stage. — Formation  of  a  temporary  buccal  capsule  with  tWo 
pairs  of  teeth,  beginning  development  of  genital  organs,  and  occur- 
rence of  third  molting,  which  may  occur  either  in  the  lungs  or  in  the 
stomach,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sixth  Stage. — Development  of  permanent  buccal  capsule,  differen- 
tiation of  genital  organs,  and  fourth  molting  in  the  intestine — about 
seven  days. 

Seventh  Stage. — The  young  worm  grows  to  adult  size,  and  copula- 
tion takes  place  in  about  one  week.     The  eggs  are  found  in  the  feces  of 
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the  host  at  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  week  after  the  entrance  of  the 
larva  in  the  body. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  the  development  of  Ankylos- 
toma  duodenale  is  direct — that  is,  it  takes  place  without  an  interme- 
diate host;  that  the  complete  cycle  may  take  place  in  about  four  weeks, 
and  that  it  consists  of  two  stages:  one  outside  (free  larval  stage)  and 
the  other  in  the  host.  The  former  occupies  from  three  to  five  days, 
during  which  the  parasite  undergoes  developmf^ntal  changes  prepara- 
tory to  effecting  an  entrance  into  the  host,  and  the  latter  occupies  about 
three  weeks,  during  which  it  grows  to  adolescence.  In  all,  four  moltings 
take  place — the  first  two  outside  (during  the  free  larval  stage)  and 
the  other  two  within  the  host;  the  third  occurs  in  the  respiratory 
organs  or  in  the  stomach,  and  the  fourth  in  the  intestine,  when  the 


Fio.  191. — Ova  of  Ankylostoma  duodenalis  in  the  feces. 

larva  enters  through  the  skin.  If,  however,  the  larva  enters  the  host 
through  the  mouth,  only  the  first  molting  takes  place  outside  and  the 
others  occur  in  the  stomach  and  intestine. 

Mechanism  of  Transmission. — The  infective  stage  in  the  life  history 
of  Ankylostoma  duodenale  is  represented  by  the  free  filiform  encysted 
larval  stage,  which  corresponds  to  the  third  stage  just  described.  The 
larvae  gain  entrance  into  man  through  the  hair-folhclcs  of  the  skin 
(Fig.  193)  and  traveling  via  the  subcutaneous  tissues  (Fig.  194)  into 
the  venous  blood  and  lymphatics,  reach  the  heart  and  lungs.  From 
the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  l)y  traversing  the  walls  of  the  air-cells,  they 
pass  into  the  bronchi,  trachea,  lar^'nx,  esophagus,  and  stomach,  and 
attach  themselves  to  the  mucosa  of  the  intestine,  where  they  develop 
into  adult  worms.  The  time  occupied  between  the  entrance  of  the 
larvie  through  the  skin  and  the  discharge  of  eggs  by  the  adult  female 
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w  from  tour  to  six  weeks,  and  eggs  may  be  found  in  the  feces  after 
eeven  weeks  (Smith). 

-According  to  Sambon,  the  larva  may  pass  from  the  pulmonary 
artery  to  the  pulmoaary  vein  and  the  left  hciart,  from  which  it  is  carried 
^y  the  blood  stream  to  the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  the  mucosa  of 
which  it  pierces  and  enters  the  lumen  of  the  intestine. 

The  larva  may  also  gain  entrance  through  the  mouth,  through  the 
oiedium  of  contaminated  water,  food,  soiled  fingers,  etc.  Since  the 
discovery  by  Looss,  of  the  entrance  of  the  larva  through  the  skin, 
"^^ection  through  the  mouth  has  been  considered  of  secondary  im- 
portance, but  it  is  probable  that  this  mode  of  transmission  of  the 
parasite  is  more  common  than  is  generally  believed  (Stiles). 

Pathogenesis. — The  parasite  inhabits  the  duodenum  and  jejunum, 
put  in  very  marked  cases  of  infestation  it  may  also  be  found  in  the 
ileum .     The  presence  of  the  parasite  in  man  gives  rise  to  certain  mor- 
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Conditions,  brought  on  by  the  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  mucosa, 

"*^  p»o83ible  absorption  of  toxic  substances,  the  mechanical  action  of  the 

parasite  upon  the  intestine,  secondary  bacterial  infection,  etc.     This 

"^OtlitJQQ  is  known  as  ankylostomiasis.     The  disease  manifests  itself 

^    ^  variety  of  symptoms,  such  as  gas tro- intestinal  derangement, 

^^t.  ric  pains,  anorexia,  buhmia,  perversion  of  appetite,  pica,  or  geopba- 

.  ^-      The  last-named  symptom,  which  is  common  in  some  countries, 

t»*e  cause,  rather  than  the  effect,  of  the  disease  (Brumpt).     Nausea 

**   occasional  vomiting,  diarrhea  alternating  with  constipation,  dys- 

tery^  distention  of  the  ab<lomen,  irregular  fever,  skin  eruptions,  and 

"  ysical  and  mental  lethargy  are  common  sj^mptoms.     Circulatory 

.  *''Jrbances,  such  as  palpitation,  edema  of  the  lower  extremities,  as- 

^^1  anemia,  etc.,  and  nervous  disturbances,  such  as  vertigo,  are  not 

I  *^*iainion.     Emaciation  and  cachexia  may  occur  in  the  latter  part 

■■l^he  disease  and  In  fatal  cases.     Death  is  usually  due  to  &  profound 

^^H^^uia,  marasmus,  or  septicemia,  which  is  intestinal  in  origin,  the  ] 
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bacteria  gainiog  t-ntrancc  into  the  body  through  the  ulcerated  surfocd 
of  the  intpstine. 

Of  all  the  symptoms  enumerated,  a  secondary  anemia,  more  or  lei 
profound  and  pernicious  in  type,  is  very  common,  and  when  associated 
with  a  certain  degree  of  eosinophilia,  it  should  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. The  hook-worm  was  long  believed  to  feed  entirely  on  blood, 
but  the  work  of  Looss  on  A.  duodenale,  and  that  of  the  Porto  Rico 
American  Hook-worm  Commission,  have  demonstrated  that  the  para- 
site derives  its  nom-ishment  from  the  mucosa  of  the  intestine.  The 
researches  of  Leo  Loeb  and  Allen  J.  Smith  demonstrated  that  the 
secretion  of  the  worm,  probably  coming  from  the  cephalic  glanda, 
contains  a  substance,  an  anticoagulant,  that  is  comparable  to  tie 
"hirudine"  extract  obtained  from  the  head  of  leeches.  This  substance, 
by  preventing  coagulation  of  the  blood  that  flows  from  the  ulcers  of 


Fig.  193. — Larva  of  Ankylostomn  duodenal  s   n  ll  e  ho     follicle  oi  exparimentsi  dog.  I 


the  intestine,  favors  constant  bleeding  from  this  area,  and  thus  ao-J 
counts  for  the  anemia. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  commonly  seen  in  ankylostomiasial 
are:  (I)  Alterations  in  the  blood;  (2)  changes  in  the  internal  organs^T 
and  (3)  pathologic  changes  in  the  digestive  tract. 

(1)  AU^ations  in  the  Blood.~The  anemia  is  more  or  less  profound! 
and  pernicious  in  type,  especially  in  advanced  cases.  The  hemoglobial 
may  be  diminished  to  30  or  even  to  17  per  cent,;  the  erythrocytes  mayl 
fall  from  3,000,000  to  1,000,000  or  less.  A  certain  degree  of  leukocy-l 
tosis,  due  probably  to  a  latent  and  chronic  bacterial  infection,  is  notl 
uncommon,  but  th«  poikilocytosis  common  in  idiopathic  perniciouB  I 
anemia  is  usually  absent.  At  times,  due  either  to  a  mild  infestation  I 
or  to  a  marked  resistance  of  the  organisms,  the  blood  may  show  I 
merely  a  moderate  degree  of  anemia  and  eosinophilia. 
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(2)  Changes  in  the  Internal  Organs. — At  autopsy  the  body,  as  a 
rule,  does  not  appear  to  be  emaciated.  Edema  is  not  uncommon. 
The  organs  are  pale  and  anemic.  The  heart,  kidneys,  and  liver  are 
the  seat  of  cloudy  swelling  and  fatty  degeneration.  A  serous  exudate 
may  be  present  in  the  peritoneum,  pericardium,  and  pleura.  The 
meninges  and  the  substance  of  the  brain  may  be  the  seat  of  small  and 
numerous  hemorrhages,  especially  at  the  corpus  callosum.  The  bone- 
marrow  is  red  and  gelatinous. 

(3)  Palhologic  Changes  in  the  Digestive  Trad. — The  duodenum, 
jejunum,  and  sometimes  the  ileum,  are  the  seat  of  numerous  and  small 
ulcerations  (Fig.  192)  surrounded  by  an  ecchymotic  area.  If  the  au- 
topsy is  made  within  three  hours  after  death  occurs,  the  parasites  may 
stiUbefoundattached  to  the  intestinal  mucosa,  near  to,  or  at  the  points 


taneouB  tisaue  of  experimental 

of,  the  ulcers.  Twenty-four  hours  after  death  has  occurred  the  worms 
are  found  detached  and  mixed  with  the  intestinal  contents,  which 
usually  contains  blood.  Not  uncommonly  pigmented  points,  the 
cicatrices  of  previous  ulcerations,  may  be  seen. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  tropica,  where  ankj-lostomiasia  is  frequent,  the 
diagnosis  may  be  made  without  difficulty;  care  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, to  differentiate  this  disease  from  malarial  cachexia,  beri-beri, 
sleeping  sickness,  and  other  chronic  affections,  such  as  tuberculosis, 
etc.,  with  which  it  may  be  confounded.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  loss 
of  weight  in  ankylostomiasis  is  a  valuable  point  in  the  differentiation 
between  this  disease  and  tuberculosis  and  cancer.  As  a  rule,  a  certain 
d^ree  of  anemia  and  eosinophilia,  when  associated  with  gastro- 
intestinal disturbances  and  edema,  should  be  regarded  as  suspicious; 
but  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  with  certainty  only  by  examining  the 
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The  feces  should  be  examined  for  the  presence  of  occult  blood  and 
the  eggs  of  the  parasite. 

Test  for  Occult  Blood, — ^For  the  detection  of  occult  blood  the 
benzidin  test  is  to  be  recommended.    This  is  made  as  follows: 

1.  Soften  a  small  portion  of  the  feces,  if  necessary,  with  water, 
and  add  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 

2.  Mix  thoroughly  by  stirring  with  a  clean  glass  rod;  then  shake 
the  mixture  forcibly  with  about  an  equal  volume  of  ether.  Let  it 
stand  for  a  few  minutes  and  decant  the  ether.  The  hematin  which  may 
be  present  in  the  feces  is  dissolved  in  the  ether. 

.3.  In  a  clean  porcelain  dish  or  a  test-tube  dissolve  a  few  grains  of 
benzidin  in  a  little  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  add  a  few  cubic  centimeters 
of  fresh  hydrogen  dioxid. 

4.  Add  the  ethereal  extract  to  the  dish  or  test-tube.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  distinct  green  or  darkish  tint  at  the  line  of  contact 
of  the  two  liquids  shortly  after  the  addition  of  the  ethereal  extract 
indicates  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  feces.  On  permitting  the  liquid 
to  stand  for  five  minutes  or  longer  it  will  be  noticed  that  it  takes  on  a 
light  greenish  or  darkish  tint,  which  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
positive  reaction,  as  this  reaction  is  seen  in  normal  feces. 

Another  important  precaution  that  should  be  taken  is  to  be  sure 
that  the  hydrogen  dioxid  used  is  fresh.  To  avoid  error,  especially 
when  the  reaction  happens  to  be  negative,  make  a  duplicate  test 
with  the  ethereal  extract  of  feces,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  blood  have 
previously  been  added  as  control. 

Search  for  the  Eggs, — The  feces  are  examined  for  the  eggs  of  the 
parasite  by  making  a  fresh  cover-glass  preparation  of  the  material, 
and  looking  for  them  under  the  low  power  of  the  microscope.  The 
feces  may  also  be  softened  in  water,  if  required,  suspended  in  an  excess 
of  water,  centrif uged,  and  preparations  made  from  the  sediment.  The 
eggs  of  Ankylostoma  are  easily  recognized :  they  are  oval  in  shape,  thin 
shelled,  and  light  in  color  or  colorless.  They  measure  about  60^  by 
40/x.  They  are  so  abundant  that  in  some  cases  as  many  as  20,000 
per  gram  of  feces  may  be  counted  (Leichtenstern).  It  has  been 
estimated  that  from  15  to  18  eggs  per  gram  of  feces  corresponds  to  a 
single  female  and  male  parasite. 

Treatment, — The  drug  most  commonly  used  is  thymol.  (See 
Chapter  XVII,  page  357.)  This  drug  may  also  be  given  in  the  form 
of  thymotal,  an  odorless  and  tasteless  preparation,  in  doses  of  16  gr. 
three  or  four  times  daily  for  four  consecutive  days,  followed  by  a  purga- 
tive. Betanaphthol,  administered  in  the  same  way  as  thymol,  etc., 
is  also  recommended.  Essence  of  eucalyptus  has  proved  useful,  and 
may  he  given  according  to  the  following  formula: 
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Mooe  of  eucalyptus 20-30  drops 

Chloroform 1  dram 

Castor  oil IH  ounces 

This  should  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  in  the  morning,  and  be 
given  in  two  doses,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour.  If  necessary,  this 
treatment  should  be  repeated  for  several  consecutive  days. 

No  treatment  should  be  regarded  as  successjul  until,  ajter  repeated 
examinations  for  weeks  or  months,  the  eggs  of  Ankylostoma  are  no  longer 
found  in  the  feces.  Convalescence  should  be  hastened  by  careful  diet 
and  the  administration  of  iron  and  arsenic. 

Prophylaxis. —Out  present  knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  An- 
kylostoma enables  the  hygienist  to  formulate  certain  prophylactic 
regulations  that,  if  carefully  followed,  will  result  in  the  prevention  of 
ankylostomiasis.  Knowing  that,  under  favorable  conditions  of  tem- 
perature (about  27°  C),  an  egg  of  the  parasite  may  develop  into  a 
strongyloid  lar\'a  in  about  Ave  or  six  days,  that  this  larva,  either  by 
penetrating  the  skin  (in  four  to  eight  minutes),  or  by  entering  through 
the  mouth,  reaches  the  intestine,  attains  maturity  in  about  four  weeks, 
and  the  eggs  may  be  found  in  the  feces  after  seven  or  eight  weeks;  that 
these  eggs  in  turn  give  rise  to  new  larvse  in  the  soil  and  may  infect 
others;  that  as  these  larvae  are  very  resistant  to  dryness,  antiseptic 
measures,  etc.,  they  may  remain  alive  for  months,  and  consequently 
can  be  carried  to  distant  places  with  the  clothes,  or  may  be  washed 
away  by  the  rain  and  develop  new  foci  of  infection  in  other  locahties. 
Finally,  that  the  breeding  place  for  the  larvte  are  the  mines  where  the 
three  conditions,  moisture,  temperature,  and  darkness,  are  most  favor- 
able for  their  development,  and  that  an  infected  person  is  a  constant 
menace  to  others. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  the  prophylactic  treatment  of  ankylo- 
stomasis  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Treatment  of  Infected  Individuals. — A  thorough  examination 
should  be  made  of  workers  in  mines  and  of  suspected  persons  in  places 
where  ankylostomiasis  is  prevalent.  All  cases  in  which  eggs  are 
found  in  the  feces,  whether  or  not  the  person  presents  any  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  should  be  treated.  The  infected  individual  should  be 
isolated  during  the  treatment,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  as- 
sociate with  others  until  after  several  examinations,  made  at  intervale 
of  days  or  weeks,  show  that  eggs  are  no  longer  present  in  the  excrement. 

2.  Disinfection  of  Excrement. — The  feces  should  be  disinfected 
frith  chlorid  of  lime  or  carbolic  acid,  or,  better,  they  should  be  burned 
Or  buried  deep  in  the  ground.  They  should  never,  however,  be 
Used  as  fertilizer. 

3.  Sanitation  of  Mines. — A  5  per  cent,  solution  of  Jysol,  chlorid 
of  lime,  or  sulphate  of  iron  should  be  applied  to  the  ground,  and  also 
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used  as  a  spray  on  the  walls  of  the  mines.  It  has  been  observed  that 
in  certain  mines  the  decomposition  of  iron  bisulphate  into  iron  sul- 
phate and  sulphuric  acid  gives  rise  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  acidity 
in  the  water  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  larvse.  In  others, 
natural  infiltration  with  salt  acts  in  the  same  way.  As  a  certain  degree 
of  humidity  and  temperature  is  essential  for  the  development  of  the 
larvse,  proper  ventilation  of  the  mines  will  effect  both  dryness  and 
lowering  of  the  temperature. 

4.  Change  of  Clothing. — ^As  has  previously  been  stated,  the  strongy- 
loid  larva  lies  dormant  for  days  or  weeks,  resists  dryness  for  some 
time,  and  may  be  conveyed  to  man  with  the  clothes,  imtensils,  etc. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  therefore,  it  should  be  made  compulsory  for 
mine  laborers  to  use  special  clothing  for  their  work,  and  to  change 
these  cjothes  before  going  to  their  homes.  If  possible,  a  bath  should 
be  taken,  but  if  this  is  not  practicable,  the  hands,  face,  and  other  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  body  should  at  least  be  washed.  The  washing  of 
the  hands  in  particular  and  the  use  of  an  antiseptic  should  receive 
careful  attention. 

6.  Education  of  the  Public. — The  education  of  the  public  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important  step  in  the  prophylactic  treatment  of 
ankylostomiasis.  Most  of  the  prophylactic  measures  described  are 
bound  to  meet  with  only  partial  success  if  the  laborer  in  particular, 
and  the  community  at  large,  are  not  instructed  concerning  the  danger 
of  the  disease.  The  education  of  the  public  should  be  carried  out  by 
means  of  lectures,  conferences,  the  posting  of  appropriate  notices  in 
the  mines,  and  all  other  possible  means  of  explaining  how  the  disease 
can  be  controlled,  its  gravity  and  the  means  for  its  prevention.  Espe- 
cial emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  every  carrier  of  the  para- 
site is  a  danger  to  himself,  to  his  companions  in  the  mine,  to  his 
family  at  home,  and  to  the  community  in  general.  The  need  for 
receiving  proper  treatment  should  also  be  impressed  upon  the 
patient. 

2.  Ankylostoma  ceylanictun  (Looss,  1911). — This  hook-worm,  com- 
monly found  in  cats  in  Ceylon,  may,  according  to  Clayton-Lane,  be 
found  in  man  in  Bengal.  A  characteristic  of  this  parasite  is  that  it 
has  a  pair  of  large  conic  teeth  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  buccal  capsule, 
and  below,  or  behind  them,  toward  the  median  line,  another  pair  of 
small  teeth,  only  the  tips  of  which  are  seen.  The  male  measures 
about  5  mm.  and  the  female  about  7  mm.  The  bursa  in  the  male  is 
almost  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  and  the  ribs  are  short  and  relatively 
thick. 

3.  Necator  americanus  (Stiles,  1902). — This  species  bears  so  close 
a  resemblance  to  Ankylostoma  duodenale  that,  to  the  naked  eye,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  differentiate  one  from  the  other.     For  a  long 
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tiaie  both  were  described  under  the  head  of  Ankylostoma  until  Stiles, 
in  1902,  observed  the  difference  and  called  the  new  genus  Necator. 

Allen  J.  Smith  saw  the  ova  of  the  parasite  in  the  feces  of  a  man  in 
Galveston,  Texas,  and  also  recognized  'a  difference  between  this  worm 
(expelled  by  the  patient)  and  Ankylostoma  duodenale,  but  believed  it 
to  be  Undnaria  atenocepkala  of  dogs.  Stiles,  in  1902,  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  this  parasite  was  not  TJnctnana  stenocephala,  and  he 
named  it  Necator  americanus.  Leiper  has  recently  shown  the  wide 
distribution  of  this  genus,  and,  like  Ankylostoma,  it  is  also  the  cause 
of  ankylostomiasis  in  India.  The  parasite  has 
been  found  on  both  continents,  and  is  prob- 
ably as  widely  distributed  as  Ankylostoma. 
The  chief  points  of  difference  between 
Necator  and  Ankylostoma  are  found  in  the 
buccal  cavity  in  both  sexes,  and  in  the  bursa 
copulatrix  in  the  male;  also  in  the  size  of  the 
lidults  and  of  the  eggs,  which  are  slightly 
larger  in  Necator. 

The  Buccal  Capxnlr.  -Instrad   of  hooks. 


Tw,    195.— Nooator    nmeri- 

A,  male  snd  C.  fentole. 

ajtn  Flaetntia  in  Bmmpt.} 


id  of  Necator 


"tlie  buccal  capsule  is  provided  with  two  pairs  of  plates — one  ventral, 

large,  well  developed,  and  easily  seen,  and  one  dorsal,  relatively  small, 

&t  each  side  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  median  line  respectively  (Figs. 

183  and  196).     In  addition  to  the  single  dorsal  pharyngeal  tooth  (as 

>n  Ankylostoma)  deep  in  the  cavity  of  the  buccal  capsule,  instead  of 

One,  Necator  contains  two  pairs  of  submedial  pharyngeal  lancets  or 

t«eth — one  dorsal  and  one  ventral.     The  numbers  of  organs  of  at- 

t^cluneDt  in  Necator  are,  therefore,  nine;  four  plates  (two  ventral 

and  two  dorsal) ;  four  submedial  pharyngeal  teeth  or  lancets  (two 

liorsal  and  two  ventral),  and  a  dor.'^al  conic  tooth. 
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The  Male, — The  male  is  7  to  9  mm.  in  length  by  0.3  to  0.35/*  in 
width.  The  bursa  copulatrix  is  bilobed,  instead  of  trilobed,  as  in 
Ankylostoma,  this  bilobed  condition  being  due  to  a  deep  indentation 
of  the  dorsal  rib  toward  the  base,  which  almost  divides  it  into  two 
arms,  each  of  which  is  bipartite  instead  of  tripartita  at  the  tip.  There 
are,  therefore,  twelve  ribs  instead  of  eleven,  the  extra  rib  being  formed 
by  the  division  of  the  dorsal  rib  in  two;  apart  from  this  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  other  ribs  may  be  said  to  be  somewhat  similar  in  both  genera. 
Two  small  precaudal  papillse  can  be  seen  anterior  to  the  ventral  ribe. 
The  spicules  are  long  (0.9  mm.)  and  slender  and  have  a  barbed  point. 

The  Female, — ^The  female  measures  9  to  12.5  mm.  in  length.  The 
vulva  is  situated  in  the  anterior  part,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  body. 
The  eggs  measure,  on  an  average,  about  66  or  70/i  by  40^.     They  are, 


Fio.  197. — Necator  americanus,  bursa  copulatrix.  <S,  spicules;  a,  anterior  ribs;  ae, 
aatero-oxternal  (lateral)  rib;  m,  medial  (lateral)  ribs;  postero-external  (lateral)  rib;  p, 
posterior  rib.     {After  Stiles  in  Brumpt.) 

therefore,  slightly  longer  than  are  the  eggs  of  A.  duodenale,  but  other- 
wise they  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  said  to  be  identical.  The 
eggs  of  Necator,  as  passed  with  the  feces,  are  said  to  be  found  in  the 
eight-cell  stage,  whereas  those  of  Ankylostoma  are  present  in  the  four- 
cell  stage,  a  point  in  the  differentiation  that  is  not  reliable. 

The  habiiatf  life  history,  mechanism  of  transmission,  pathogenesis, 
etc.,  of  Necator  americanus  are  the  same  as  those  of  Ankylostoma 
duodenale, 

4.  (Esophagostomum  brumpti  (Brumpt,  Railliet,  et Henry,  1905). — 
This  parasite  is  common  in  monkeys,  especially  in  Africa,  and  is 
only  occasionally  present  in  man.  Brumpt  found  the  worm  in  cyst- 
like nodules  in  the  cecum  and  colon  of  a  negro  in  East  Africa. 

The  body  of  the  worm  is  white  in  color  and  cylindric  in  shape. 
There  is  a  cuticular  distention  or  collar  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body. 
The  oral  cavity  is  provided  with  twelve  spines  or  papillae  and  three 
sharp  and  slightly  curved  teeth.  The  male  measures  6  to  8  mm.  in 
length  by  0.1  to  0.2  mm.  in  width.     Th^  female  measures  8.5  to  10.2 
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nun.  in  length  by  0.2  to  0.3  mm.  in  width.    The  vulva  is  eituated  at 
the  posterior  end,  in  front  of  the  anus,  which  is  subterminal. 
The  life  history  and  palhogenesis  are  not  known. 


Fio.  198. — (Eaoph&gostomuni  brumpti.     A,  oephalic  extromity;  B,  caudal  extre- 
znity  of  the  (emale  uid  C.  buna  oopulatiix  of  the  male.    Sil,  ventral  etoova;  or.  senitBl 
KMin:  a,  aniu;  a,  at,  m,  pa  and  p,  ribe  of  the  bursa;  »p,  spicule.     (.After  RaiXliat  and 
'  ^tnrji  in  Bnimpl.) 

5.  TriodontophoniB  dimtnotus    (Railliet  et  Henry,  1905). — This 
parasite  is  conunon  in  monkeys,  and  in  a  few  instances  has  been' 


Fra.  199. — Larvs  of  Esophagoati 


feces  of  monkey. 


found  in  the  large  intestine  of  man.  The  male  measures  9.5  mm. 
in  length  by  0.5  mm.  in  width.  The  female  measureB  11,7  mm.  by 
0.6  mm.     The  e|^  are  transparent,  and  60fi  by  40ft  in  dimensions. 
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The  life  history  and  pathogenesis  are  not  known. 

6.  Trichostrongylus  instabilis  (Railliet,  1893). — This  parasite  i 
commoD  in  sheep  and  goats,   and  inhabits  the  duodenum  of  t 
animals,  giving  rise  to  a  pernicious  form  of  anemia.     In  a  few  instance* 
it  haa  been  found  in  man, 

The  male  measures  4  to  5  mm.  in  length.  The  bursa  is  bilobed, 
with  two  short  spicules.  The  female  is  4  to  6.5  mm.  in  length,  the 
vulva  being  situated  at  the  posterior  fourth  of  the  body.  The  eggfi 
are  elliptic,  about  75fi  by  45^,  and,  as  seen  in  the  feces,  are  in  the 
morula  stage.  The  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  elongated  i 
sexes. 

The.h/e  history  and  pathogenesis  are  unknown. 


Fm.  300.— Trichostroagyli 


A.  male  and  B.  iemnle.     {After  Atamton  <a 


7.  T.  probolurus  (Railliet,  1896). — This  worm  is  also  a  parasite  of 
sheep,  but  was  found  by  Looss  in  a  man  in  Egypt. 

The  life  history  and  pathogenesis  are  unknown, 

8.  T.  Titrinus  (Looss,  1905) . — This  parasite  inhabits  the  duodeoom 
of  pheep.     Looss  found  it  in  Egypt  in  1905. 

The  life  history  and  pathogenesis  are  unknown. 

9.  Strongylus  gibsoni  (Daniels,  1908). — This  worm  inhabits  the 
stomach  of  hogs  and  cow.s,  and  is  only  occasionally  found  in  man.  The 
male  is  21  mm.  and  the  female  25  mm.  in  length.  The  long  spicule, 
measuring  7  mm.,  is  characteristic  of  the  male. 

10.  Physaloptera  caucasica  (von  Linstow,  1903). — This  nematode 
haa  been  found  only  once  in  the  intestine  of  man.  The  male  meaaurea 
15  mm.  in  length  by  0.75  mm.  in  width;  the  female,  27  mm.  in  length 
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,-       1  mm.  in  width.    The  eggs  are  thick  shelled  and  measure  57;* 

The  life  history  is  unknown. 

11.  Physaloptera  mordens  (Leiper,    1908)  — This    parasite   re- 
^mbles  an  immature  Ascarii  lumbricoides.     It  has  been  found  in  the 


Fio.  201. — Stronsyloides  atcrcorolia  (iDMBtinalifl)  in  the  monkjey  (liSacacut  evuo- 
tnetom).  A,  female:  £.  male;  C.  male  and  female  ia  copulation:  D,  embryo-eBg:  E. 
Isrra.     (A,  B  and  C  X  160  afteTBrumpl.) 


Transvaal  in  the  stomach,  esophagus,  and  small  intestine  of  man. 
According  to  Leiper,  the  parasite  may  be  difEerentiated  from  P.  cau- 

I  by  the  character  of  the  caudal  end  of  the  male. 

"he  life  history  and  pathogenesis  are  not  known. 
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FAMILY  GNATHOSTOmD£ 

Gnathostoma  siamense  (Levinsen^  1889). — This  nematode  is  a 
parasite  of  the  stomach  of  cats,  dogs,  hogs,  and  oxen,  and  has  been 
found  once  as  an  erratic  parasite  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  man. 
The  specimen  seen  in  man  was  that  of  a  female  measuring  9  mm.  in 
length  by  1  mm.  in  width.  The  organism  has  two  lips  and  a  row  of 
bristles,  eight  in  number,  around  the  head,  and  is  provided  with  spines 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  The  posterior  end  had  a  three- 
lobed  prominence,  at  the  base  of  which  the  anus  opens. 

FAMILY  ANGIOSTOMID£    (Gcntu,  StrongyloiaM  GmmI) 

Strongyloides  intestinalis  (Bavay,  1876) .  History. — ^This  nematode 
was  first  seen  by  Normand  in  1876  in  the  feces  of  man.    It  was  origiu- 


Fio.  202. — Strongyloides  intestinalis.  -4.  female  {after  Loosa  inBrumpt):  B,  chtdn 
of  eggs  as  seen  in  the  feces.  A,  uterine  sheath  (?);  3/,  egg  membrane;  E^  embryo. 
(X  200  after  Brumpt.) 

ally  believed  that  there  were  two  distinct  species:  One,  S,  stercoralis, 
a  free  living  form  found  in  the  feces  and  in  the  soil;  the  other,  S.  in- 
testinaliSy  the  parasitic  form  found  in  the  intestine  of  man.  Leuckart 
showed  that  these  were  but  succeeding  generations  of  the  life  cycle  of 
the  same  worm. 

Onlv  the  female  has  been  found  in  the  small  intestine  of  man. 
It  is  very  small,  measuring  2.2  mm.  in  length  by  34/i  in  width.  The 
mouth  has  four  lips.     The  esophagus  is  cylindric  and  very  long,  ex- 
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lor  about  one-fourth  of  tlie  body  length.  The  anua  is  in 
front  of  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  eggs  may  be  seen  within  the  worm. 
They  are  few  in  number  (8  to  12),  elliptic  in  shape,  and  measuri' 
50  to  58*4  by  30  to  34;*.  As  found  in  the  feces,  the  eggs  are  arranged 
in  a  chain  surrounded  by  a  common  transparent  sheath  or  glandular 

Culdesac.     They  are  greenish  in  color,  and  contain  a  completely  formed 

Bmbryo,     They    occur    in    the    feces,    especially   during   attacks  of 

diarrhea. 

Uabitat. — The  parasite  is  found  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum, 

embedded  in  the  mucosa  of  the  intestine. 


—Adult  StroQgyloidea  tclestinati 


(GoiM.) 


it'' 

^^^^CAfe  History.— laasmuch  as  only  the  female  has  been  found  in 

1°^^*,  it  is  beheved  that  the  worm  is  either  hermaphroditic  early  in 

uie,     the  male  organs  degenerating  after  fertilization,  or  that  it  is  a 

P**^henogenetic  female.     It  is  possible  that,  like  Trichinella,  both 

I      sec^*  exist  during  early  development,  but  that  the  male  lives  only  a 

\'ery  short  time  and  dies  after  copulation. 

The  eggs,  containing  a  completely  formed  embryo,  are  oviposited 
W  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  and  discharged  with  the  feces.  These 
cAryos  batch  on  the  exterior  and  grow  to  adult  male  and  female 
wirma  (S.  stercoralis),  which  conjugate,  the  female  laying  eggs.  These 
'■Egs,  like  those  of  Ankylostoma,  give  rise  first  to  a  rhabditiform  and 
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then  to  a  nrongyloid  or  filifovm  Urv&.  The  Stroagykndes  larva,  like 
Aokylostoina,  nuy  enter  the  host  throu^  ettber  the  akin  or  tbe 
mouth,  and  on  reaching  tbe  intestine  will  borrow  into  the  Lieberkuhn 

foIUclee,  grow  to  adolt  siie,  when  the 

cycle  ia  repeated. 

Sfeehanitm  ^  TrtmsmiuMn. — The  in- 
fective stage  of  tbe  parasite  is  repre- 
sented by  tbe  strongyloid  larva  seen  in 
tbe  soO,  and  infection  takes  place  either 
by  the  larva  penetrating  the  skin  or 
through  the  mouth,  through  tbe  medium 
of  contaminated  fingers,  food,  water,  etc. 
PaiAogenesis. — This  parasite  has  been 
r^arded  as  non-pathogenic,  but  it  is 
generally  believed  that  in  some  instances 
it  gives  rise  to  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the 
small  intestine  (Cocbin-Cbina  diarrhea). 
Fiu.  2U4. — Ova  of  Strooo-  DiagnoeU. — ^As  the  parasitized  person 
H*'ir  '■"*"'""''•  *"  "iTt*  of  may  not  present  any  symptoms,  the  diag- 
nosis is  commonly  dependent  upon  find- 
ing the  eggs  or  the  larva  in  the  feces.  When  possible,  the  feces  should 
be  examined  during  an  attack  of  diarrhea  or  after  the  administration  of 
a  purgative. 

Trealment. — Medicinal  treatment  is  usually  without 
effect,  as  the  parasite  is  hard  to  dislodge  from  the  intes- 
tinal mucosa. 

Prophylaxis. — The  prophylactic  measures  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  outlined  for  Ankylostoma. 

FAHn.Y  TMCHITIELLlDf 

1.  Trichuris  (Trichocephalus)  trichiuras  (Linnsus, 
1771). — Thia  nematode,  commonly  known  as  the  "whip- 
worm,"  from  its  characteristic  resemblance  to  a  whip,  can 
be  recognized  without  difficulty  by  its  long  and  slender 
cephiilic  prolongation  or  neck,  which  constitutes  over  one- 
hiilf  of  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  which  corre-  ombryo  of  Stron- 
sponda  to  the  length  of  the  esophagus.  The  male  worm  ayjoides  iotesu- 
ia  from  30  to  45  mm.  in  length,  and  has  a  spirally  coiled  human  feces. 
poMtrrior  end,  provided  with  a  spicule  about  2.5  mm.  (-Vt  Loom  tn 
in  IchkIIi,  which  lies  in  a  retractile  pouch.  The  female  ckaimen.) 
in(!(iHurrH  45  to  50  mm.  in  length.  The  eggs  are  oval, 
brown,  lliick  sholled,  and  provided  with  a  clear  knob  at  each  pole. 
They  iiifasuro  about  JiO  to  54  by  23^. 

Ilabilal. — This  parasite  inhabits  the  cecum  and  appendix.     In  a 
few  instances  it  hai^  been  found  in  the  colon  and  small  intestine. 


Rhabdit 
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L^e  History. — The  eggs,  as  found  in  the  feces,  contain  only  one 
Exteriorly  the  cell  divides  and  gives  rise  to  an  embryo  inside  of 


Fio.  207, — Trichocpphaluj  irichiura.  A,  egg;  6,  famslo;  o,  male  attached  to  the 
intestine  showing  the  alendcr  and  Ions  cephAlio  end  buried  ia  the  nibniacoBa;  ap. 
■pictile.     iAjUr  Leuckart  inBrumpl.) 

Etiie   egg  shell,   which  takes  from  six  to  twelve  months  to  mature. 
liifl  embryo,  when  carried  into  the  mouth  with  contaminated  water 
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food,  etc.,  is  set  free,  passes  to  the  intestine,  attaches  itself  to  the 
mucosa,  and  grows,  reaching  maturity  in  about  four  weeks.  Develop- 
ment is,  therefore,  direct.  As  the  egg,  when  discharged  with  the  feces, 
contains  only  one  cell  and  not  a  larva,  direct  auto-infection  cannot 
occur,  as  is  the  case  with  Oxyuris. 

Mechanism  of  Transmission. — Trichuris  is  transmitted  through 
the  mouth  by  means  of  contaminated  food,  water,  etc.  The  infective 
stage  of  the  parasite  is  represented  by  the  embryo  inclosed  in  the 
shell  of  the  egg. 

Pathogenesis, — This  worm  is  one  of  the  most  common  parasites  of 
the  intestine  and  is  cosmopolitan  in  its  distribution.  Its  presence  in 
man,  however,  may  not  give  rise  to  any  appreciable  symptoms.  Under 
certain  conditions,  as  in  cases  of  marked  infection,  or  when  it  is  lodged 
in  the  appendix,  it  may  give  rise  to  appendicitis  (Fig.  209)  or  predis- 


Fio.  208. — Ova  of  Trichocephalus  trichiuris  in  the  feces. 

pose  to  the  development  of  a  variety  of  morbid  changes  in  the  body 
known  as  trichocephaliasis. 

It  was  long  believed  that  the  parasite  received  its  nourishment 
entirely  from  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  but  after  the  observations 
of  Askanazy,  Guiart,  and  others,  who  found  blood  pigment  and  also, 
in  a  few  instances,  fresh  blood  in  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  of  the 
parasite,  it  is  now  conceded  that  this  nematode  also  feeds  on  blood. 
The  mode  of  fixation  of  the  parasite  is  by  means  of  the  long  and  slender 
cephalic  prolongation,  which  is  thrust  between  the  mucosa  and  into 
the  muscularis  of  the  intestine.  This  permits  the  infliction  of  injury 
on  the  capillaries  and  enables  the  worm  to  suck  the  extravasated 
blood. 
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le  amount  of  blood  taken  may  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  any 
appreciable  symptoms,  e.g.,  anemia,  etc.,  but  the  injury  to  the  mucosa 
may  be  the  boutcd  of  intestinal  infection  by  bacteria,  and  tliis  explains 
the  common  association  of  Trichiuris  with  typhoid  fever,  cholera, 
dysentery,  appendicitis,  and  other  intestinal  derangements  and  con- 
stitutional disturbances,  such  as  anemia,  etc. 

Diagnosis, — Since  the  presence  of  the  parasite  in  man  may  not 
give  rise  to  any  typical  symptoms,  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made 
only  by  finding  the  eggs  in  the  feces.  This,  as  a  rule,  offers  no  difficulty 
since  they  are  commonly  present  and 
easily  recognized.  Sometimes  the  adult 
worm  is  found  in  the  feces.  The  eosino- 
philes  are  usually  increased  in  number. 

Treatment. — So  far  as  is  known,  the 
parasite  is  refractory  to  any  form  of  medi- 
cinal treatment.  This  is  explained  by  the 
mode  of  fixation  of  the  parasite  below  the 
submucosa  by  means  of  the  long  cephalic 
prolongation,  which  serves  as  a  very  effi- 
cient means  of  attachment  and  also  pro- 
tects the  worm  against  the  deleterious  ac- 
tion of  drugs. 

Prophylaxis. — The  prophylaxis  consists 
in  thorough  cleansing  of  the  hands,  avoid- 
ance of  the  use  of  impure  water,  disinfec- 
tion of  the  feces,  etc.,  and  other  indica- 
tions as  directed  under  Ascaris  and  Oxyuris. 

When  properly  observed,  these  pro- 
phylactic measures  constitute  the  only  effi- 
cient treatment,  for,  by  preventing  a  rein- 

,      ,.  .,  .'..'•'    ^  ...  .    °.  ,.  Fio,   2oy,— Cyalio    changes 

leetion,  the  existing  worms  will  m  tune  die    of  the  appendix  due  to  trfcho- 

and  disappear.     The  life  duration  of  the    =ephalus.    .4,   botoro   and  b. 

worm    IS    not  known,   but,  judging  from   Brumpi.) 

other  parasites,  it  probably  does  not  live 

longer  than  from  two  to  five  years.     It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  if 

reinfection  is  prevented,  a  parasitized  person  may  be  free  from  the 

parasite  in  that  time. 

2.  Trichinella  spiralis  (Owen,  1835).  History. — The  presence 
of  minute  cysts  in  the  voluntary  muscles  of  man  was  observed  by 
Peacock  in  1828,  by  Hilton  in  1832,  and  by  Paget  at  about  the  same 
time,  but  the  nature  of  the  cyst  was  established  by  Owen  in  1853. 
The  researches  of  Leuckart  in  1855,  of  Virchow  in  1859,  and  of  Zenker 
in  1860  confirmed  the  main  principles  regarding  the  parasitic  nature 
of  this  affection. 
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With  the  exception  of  Strongyloides  intestinalis,  this  patw 
the  smalleet  of  all  the  parasitic  nematodeB  of  the  intestine.     It  is  | 
very  slender,  and  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.     It  is  whitish  in  J 


Fio.  210.— Triohoeophi 


color,  and  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  tapering  and  elongated 
anterior  end,  a  long  cylindric  esophagus,  and  a  thick  posterior  end* 
which  gives  the  worm  a  club-shaped  appearance. 


The  male  measures  1.4  to  1.6  mm.  in  length  by  about  40;«  in  widtll'| 
in  it«  largest  diameter.     The  posterior  extremity  is  provided  with  i 
pair  of  well-developed  papillsB,  at  the  base  of  which  the  cloacalorifiM 
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ia  situated.     Posterior  to  the  cloaca  two  pairs  of  papillae  or  plates 
are  seen. 

The  female  measures  3  to  4  mm.  In  length  by  about  60^  in  width. 
The  vulva  is  situated  at  about  the  anterior  fifth  of  the  body;  the  anus 
is  terminal.  The  worm  is  viviparous;  that  is,  it  gives  birth  to  a  com- 
pletely formed  free  embryo,  which,  when  discharged  in  the  lumen  of  the 
intestine,  reaches  the  blood-stream  and  becomes 
lodged  in  the  muscle,  where  it  undergoes  encyst- 
ment. 

The  cysts  appear  as  minute  white  specks,  oval 
in  shape,  their  long  axes  running  in  the  direction 
of  the  muscle-fibers.  They  measure  about  400^ 
by  250^1,  and  under  magnification  are  seen  to  con- 
I  tain  a  coiled-up  larval  embryo.  In  severe  infesta- 
tions more  than  one  embryo  may  be  seen  inside 
of  tho  rysl.      T\tr   rvst    is  siirroiinrled  by  a  mem- 


Fio.  212.  l^iu.  :!ia. 

Fia.  312. — Adult  TricbmolU  apiralia.  9,  mole  and  t.  female.  E,  ewphasua; 
Int.  inteatlne;  An,  anus;  CI.  cloaca;  7*.  testes;  Vd,  vas  deferens;  Op,  genital  pore;  Va, 
Tagias;  Ul,  uterus:  Oc(f.  oviduct;  Oc,  ovttry. 

Pio.  213. — Mounted  preparalion  of  the  diaphrag'n  ol  a  wiiite  rat  Bhowioit  trichi- 
nella  embryos  encysted  between  the  muscle  fibres. 

brane  formed  from  the  surrounding  tissue.  In  this  resting  stage  the 
worm  may  live  for  years.  The  cysts  are  found  chiefly  in  the  dia- 
phragm, the  muscles  of  the  laryn.x,  tongue,  and  abdomen,  and  in  the 
intercostal  muscles  and  near  the  tendons.  They  may  be  found  in 
any  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  may  be  so  few  in  number  as  to 
escape  detection  or  may  number  millions. 

Habiial. — The  Trichinella  is  in  reality  a  parasite  of  the  black  rat 
{Mus  raltus)  and  the  gray  rat  (Mus  norvegicus),  in  which  animals 
the  infection  is  placed  at  from  8.3  to  100  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
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locality.  It  may,  however,  spread  from  rats  to  dogs,  cats,  hogs,  and 
many  other  mammals.  The  hog  is  infested  from  infected  rata,  and 
man  becomes  infested  from  the  hog  by  eating  improperly  cooked  pork 
containing  the  encysted  larviE,  In  experimental  cases  the  adult 
parasite  is  seen  to  inhabit  the  small  intestines,  or,  when  the  infection 
is  very  marked,  it  may  also  be  found  in  the  large  intestine.  The 
encysted  larvse,  as  previously  stated,  inhabit  the  voluntary  muscles. 
Under  normal  conditions  birds  and  cold-blooded  animals  are  refractory 
to  the  parasite. 


Life  History. — The  life  history  of  Trichinella  spiralis  can  easily 
followed  experimentally,  since  it  is  only  necessary  to  feed  a  seriee 
rats  with  trichinijeti  meat  and  sacrifice  them  at  intervals.     The 
is  digested  in  the  stomach  of  the  rat,  the  embryos  escape,  and  in  1 
two  to  four  hours  after  they  can  be  found  free  in  the  stomach  and 
the  lumen  of  the  duodenum.     In  the  duodenum  and  in  the  up| 
part  of  the  jejunum,  after  twenty-four  hours,  the  embryos  begin 
grow  very  rapidly,   and   in  from  forty-eight  hours  to  three  or  four' 
days  they  become  sexually  mature  (Fig.  222).     Fertilization  t&ke8 
place  on  the  third  day,  and  the  development  of  the  egg  in  the  uterus 
of  the  female  can  easily  be  followed.    The  eggs  in  the  uterus,  when 
matured,  measure  about  20tt  in  diameter,  and  contain  well-devcloj 
embryos,  which  hatch,  and  falling  into  the  uterus,  make  their  way 
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ward  the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  On  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  after 
infestation  they  begin  to  be  diechai^d  by  the  females,  but  before  this 
happens  the  female  migrates  toward  the  wall  of  the  intestine  and  bores 
her  head  like  an  ovipositor,  into  a  lacteal  vessel  or  into  the  mucosa 
and  submucosa  (Fig.  216)  and  discharges  the  embryos  directly  into 
the  lymphatic  capillaries. 

The  embryos  now  migrate  passively  or  by  th^'  own  activity  into 
'fche  lymphatic  vessels,  and  are  carried  by  the  thoracic  duct  to  the  heart, 
'^here  they  are  disseminated  with  the  blood-stream  over  the  entire 
l3ody.  On  reaching  the  capillaries  they  leave  the  circulation  and 
become  lodged  between  the  fibers  of 
-fche  voluntary  muscles,  where  they 
-vjodergo  encyatment  and  develop- 
unent. 

The  embryos  may  also  pierce  the 
"^all  of  the  intestine  and  fall  into  the 
fseritoneal  cavity,  where  they  may  be 
found  in  great  numbers  between  the 
second  and  fourth  weeks  after  infesta- 
^fcioD.  Migration  of  the  embryos  by 
"^vay  of  the  portal  system  is  possible,  i 
tDut  has  not  been  demonstrated.  .» 

The  embryos  (Figs.  217  and  218),    - 
^»a  found  in  the  peritoneum,  in  the    .    ^'°-  215.— TricMDeiiaianftescHp- 

^  .  ■      J      i  ■      -V      11      J      .  .V        'HE  "O'o  "le  cyst,  digealed  in  vuro 

^moraCIC  duct,  or  m  the  blood  of  the     by  artificial  eastric  juice. 

Ineart    and    lai^e   blood-vessela,  are 

islightly  thickened  posteriorly,  provided  with  a  mouth  and  a  rudi- 
iMmentary  intestioal  tract,  and  measure  from  90  to  lOOfi  in  length_by 
^bout  6/1  in  width. 

Encyatmenl. — The  point  of  encystment  of  the  embryo  is  still  a 
^disputed  question.  According  to  some  authors  (Virchow,  Leuckart, 
^ertwig,  etc.),  the  embryos  on  leaving  the  capillaries,  enter  the 
znuBcle-fibers  and  encystment  takes  place  within  the  sarcolemma 
sheath  (Fig.  219),  Other  authors  (Chatin,  Delavaux),  however,  assert 
~%hat  encystment  takes  place  in  the  connective  tissue  between  the 
xnuBcle-fibers,  as 'in  the  case  of  cysticercus.  Whichever  statement  is 
correct,  the  fact  remains  that  the  cyst,  as  usually  seen,  appears  between 
~the  muscle-fibers,  which  gradually  separate  and  undergo  pressure 
etrophy  and  degeneration  as  the  cyst  increases  in  size. 

The  presence  of  the  embryo  in  the  muscle  is  the  source  of  irritation, 
vhich  first  gives  rise  to  a  hyperplasia  and  then  to  pressure  atrophy 
and  degeneration  of  the  surrounding  fibers.  The  embryo  is  also  the 
cause  of  a  mild  degree  of  chronic  infiammation,  which  in  time  gives 
xise  to  the  formation  of  a  dehcate  fibrous  capsule  derived  from  the 
B  of  the  host  around  it. 
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The  time  required  for  the  complete  formation  of  the  cyst  is  about 
fifteen  days,  and  correspoDds  to  the  growth  of  the  embryo  from  the 
time  it  lodges  in  the  muscle  until  it  has  reached  the  encapsulated  or 
resting  stage.  During  this  time  the  embryo  increases  in  size  from 
90  to  100/t  up  to  about  900^  or  1  mm.  in  length  by  6  to  8;i  in  width. 

When  fully  formed,  the  cyst  is  oval  in  shape  and  about  400it  is 
length  by  about  250^  in  diameter.  It  usually  contains  a  single  embryo 
coiled  spirally  or  arranged  in  a  figure-of-eight  shape.  In  cases  of 
marked  infestation  as  many  as  two  or  three  or  even  seven  embryos 
(Orren,  Chatin)  may  be  found  hn  a  smgle  cyst     On  being  swallowed 


a  a  ra;  10  davs  ifierin- 

inJ      I.     aJi.       ¥cu»ie:  Rgc,  remnnii 

by  another  host  these  cysts  are  set  frtv  in  the  stoiuat-h.  pass  to  the 
intestine,  grow  to  maturity,  and  the  cycle  is  r^-peate^l. 

The  time  oecupieii  in  completing  a  cycle  in  the  life  histor>'  of 
TiichinfUa  spiralis  is  from  twenty-thrw  to  twenty-five  days.  This 
pcrttnl  may  be  divideii  up  as  follows: 

\  From  the  fertilization  of  the  egg  in  the  uterus  to  the  discharge 
01  liio  I'liibryo — five  days;  (2)  from  the  discharge  of  the  embryo  in  the 
ituestine  of  the  host  to  complete  encystmeni  in  the  mu-;cle — about 
fifteen  days:  '3^  from  complete  encystmeni  in  the  muscle  to  maturation 
and   fertilization  oi  the  female  in  the  int-'-^tiii-- — [iir.>.'  t^.  tive  daj-s. 
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It  may  be  recalled,  as  stated  elsewhere,  that  although  the  life 
history  of  the  parasite  requires  two  hosts  for  its  completion,  the  second 
host  is  essential  only  for  transmitting  the  worm  to  another  animal, 
and  not  because,  in  the  absence  of  this  secondary  host,  the  life  cycle 
will  not  be  completed,  as  is  the  case  with  the  malarial  parasite,  most 
cestodes,  etc.  Strictly  speaking,  in  a  biologic  sense,  TrickineUa  spi- 
ralis requires  only  one  host  to  complete  its  life  history.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  as  previously  explained,  if  an  infested  rat  is 
fed  experimentally  with  its  own  flesh,  containing  the  encysted  embryos, 
the  embryos  will  grow  to  maturity  and  give  birth  to  new  embryos  in 
the  intestine  and  to  new  cysts  in  the  muscle  of  the  same  animal  (Rivas). 


Fig.  217.— TrichiaellB 
after  infeotion. 

Fio,  218. — Triehinella 
afMr  infestatioa.     Frepara 


Vitality  of  the  Encysted  Embryos.—ln  the  encysted  or  resting  stage 
the  embryo  may  remain  ahve  for  a  very  long  time.  Thus  in  man  it 
may  live  five  years  (Grienpenkerl),  twelve  years,  (Tungel),  or  even 
longer — twenty-five  years  (?).  As  a  rule,  however,  its  life  is  much 
shorter,  for  the  cysts  become  calcified  in  the  course  of  several  months 
or  a  few  years. 

When  lodged  in  the  muscles,  the  cysts  may  resist  putrefaction  for 
three  months.  In  fresh  ham  they  withstand  a  temperature  of  ~  22° 
to  —  25°  C,  for  three  days  (Leuckart).  Isolated  cysts  placed  between 
twoslideearedestroyedata  temperature  of  48°  to  50°  C.  in  ten  minutes, 
but  when  massed  in  meat  about  thirty  minutes  boiling  per  kilogram 
of  weight  is  necessary  for  their  destruction.  Salting,  souring,  and 
smoking  exert  their  effect  only  on  the  cysts  in  the  outer  portion  of  the 
meat. 
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Artificial  Cultures. — Trichinella  embryos  can  easily  be  studied"] 
by  omploj-ing  artificial  gastric  juice  which  is  made  as  follows:  To  I 
pepsin,  0.5  gr.,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  0.2  to  0.5  c.c,  add  water,J 
100  c.c.  The  meat  containing  the  Trichinella  cysts  is  finely  choppt 
and  a  small  portion  placed  in  a  test-tube;  to  this  about  5  c.c,  of  tIi«J 
artificial  gastric  juice  is  added.  The  tubes  are  incubated  at  37°  Cl 
for  several  hours,  or  kept  at  room  temperature  over  night.  When  the! 
cyst  is  digested  the  embryos  escape  and  may  be  seen  under  the  micro  I 
scope  in  preparations  made  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube  (Fig.  221). 

The  free  larvse  may  remain  ahve  in  this  mediimi  for  two  or  thrcAfl 
days,  but  if  the  gastric  juice  is  removed  by  centrifugalization  and  | 
decantation  and  replaced  by  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  medium,  J 


Fig.  210.— TrichiiioU. 

ciatett,  showa  by  coarby 

Fio.  220. — Old  cysts 


fin.   2:>0. 
va    ciiIciioB    miisvle  fiber.     An 
lar  infiltrate  tad  prolileratiun  of 


le  fiber  nuclei. 


Buch  as  1  per  cent,  gelatin,  bouillion,  or  physiologic  salt  solution^ 
they  may  live  longer.  By  this  method  the  larvje  may  be  kept  alivA 
for  about  one  week. 

The  writer  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  with  artificial  cuI-j 
tures  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  growth  of  the  iarvse  in  vitro, 
but  obtained  negative  results.  After  several  days  a  few  of  the  larva 
were  seen  to  measure  from  1000^  to  I200/i  in  length,  but  no  further 
development  of  the  digestive  tract,  beyond  that  seen  in  the  common 
encysted  forms,  was  observed,  nor  was  there  any  indication  of  develo(>- 
ment  of  the  sexual  organs.  Frequently  a  few  larvfe  measuring  1300j^ 
or  a  little  more  were  seen  in  the  culture,  but  these  were  not  alive,  and 
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the  apparent  increase  in  size  was  due  perhaps  to  s  natural  relaxation 
of  the  larva  after  death. 

Mechanism  of  Tranamisaion. — The  infective  stage  in  the  life  history 
of  TrichineUa  spiralis  is  represented  by  the  encysted  larvae  as  found  in 
the  muscle.  Man  becomes  infected  only  through  the  mouth,  by  eating 
improperly  cooked  meats  containing  the  cysts.  The  most  common 
source  of  infection  is  pork,  especially  sausage. 

PiOkogenesis. — The  presence  of  TrichineUa  in  man  gives  rise  to  a 
group  of  morbid  changes  in  the  organism  known  collectively  as  trichi- 
niasia.    The  adult  parasite  exercises  its  pathogenic  action  on  the  small  ' 
intestine,  whereas  the  embryos  attack  the  muscle.    The  symptoms 


«=ommon  to  the  afTection  arc,  therefore,  those  of  a  general  catarrhal 
Enteritis,  more  or  less  intense,  accompanied  by  generalized  or  constitu- 
tional disturbances.  The  course  of  the  disease  may  properly  be 
divided  into  four  periods,  which  correspond  to  the  various  stages 
of  development. 

First  Period. — This  corresponds  to  the  first  phase  of  the  infection, 
"^inrhen  the  embryos  are  being  set  free  in  the  stomach  and  pass  to  the 
&mall  intestine.  The  ingestion  of  a  large  quantity  of  parasitized  meat 
Knay  give  rise  to  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  whole  intestinal  tract 
t.hat  is  so  intense  in  some  cases  that  it  may  cause  death  from  in  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours.  These  violent  symptoms  are  rare  in  man, 
hut  are  commonly  seen  to  occur  in  animals  used  for  laboratory  experi- 
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ments  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  excessive  doses  of  the  parar 
sitized  material.  These  acute  symptoms  are  due  to  mechanical  and 
perhaps  also  to  toxic  irritation  produced  by  the  parasites  in  the  lumen 
of  the  intestine,  which  not  uncommonly  may  give  rise  to  extendve 
hemorrhages.  Choleric  or  dysenteric  diarrhea,  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  pain  may  occur,  and  the  temperature  may  rise  to  102®  or  104®  F. 
or  higher.     This  first  stage  lasts  about  one  week. 

Second  Period, — ^Toward  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  embryos  begin 
to  traverse  the  wall  of  the  intestine  and  become  lodged  in  the  muscle. 
Fever,  general  debility,  deliriiun,  rheumatic  and  general  muscular 
pains,  labored  respiration,  and  painful  mastication  and  deglutition 
may  occur.     This  second  period  lasts  about  one  or  two  weeks. 

Third  Period. — This  corresponds  to  the  period  of  encystment. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  second  or  third  week  aft^r  infection  the 
embryos  begin  to  lodge  in  the  muscles.  Edema  of  the  face,  cachexia, 
general  mental  and  physical  debility,  pruritus,  and  skin  eruptions 
may  occur.    This  stage  lasts  for  about  one  week. 

Fourth  Period. — In  mild  cases  the  acute  stage  lasts  only  two  or 
three  weeks,  but  in  cases  of  severe  infection  it  may  last  from  six  weeks 
to  three  or  four  months.  When  death  occurs  it  usually  takes  place 
between  the  second  and  seventh  week,  usually  on  the  third  week  and 
is  generally  due  to  cachexia,  pulmonary  or  cutaneous  complications, 
severe  gastro-intestinal  derangement,  toxemia,  or  bacterial  infection. 
When  the  case  terminates  favorably,  the  temperature  retiums  to  nor- 
mal, the  edema  disappears,  and  all  the  other  S3nnptoms  subside.  Mus- 
cular  pains,  more  or  less  intense  and  not  uncommonly  periodic  and 
irregular  in  character,  resembling  attacks  of  rheumatism,  and  occasion- 
ally cramp,  may  continue  for  several  months  or  years. 

Clinical  Diagnosis. — In  very  mild  cases  the  symptoms  may  be  so 
atypical  that  the  disease  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  simple  attack  of 
indigestion.  In  more  severe  cases  the  sudden  onset  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms  may  simulate  intestinal  intoxication,  and  if 
accompanied  by  continued  fever,  may  resemble  typhoid  fever.  Fi- 
nally, when  edema  appears,  trichiniasis  may  be  mistaken  for  nephritis, 
and  in  the  chronic  stage  for  rheumatism.  Since,  therefore,  trichinia- 
sis is  not  attended  by  any  typical  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  is  not 
uncommonly  made  by  exclusion. 

In  aciUe  indigestion  the  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  very  mild  and  of 
short  duration,  disappearing  after  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours 
either  without  treatment  or  after  the  administration  of  a  purgative. 

In  intestinal  intoxication  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  are  more 
severe,  but  they  not  uncommonly  disappear  in  two  or  three  days  under 
appropriate  treatment,  such  as  emetics,  purgatives,  proper  diet,  and 
the  administration  of  intestinal  antiseptics. 
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The  Widal  reaction  will  readily  differentiate  typhoid  fever  from 
trichiniasis;  moreover,  eosinophilia  is  present  in  the  latter  conditioQ. 

When  edema  is  present,  the  absence  of  albumin  in  the  urine  in 
trichiniasia  is  a  valuable  point  in  difiFerentiating  it  from  nephritis. 
The  chronic  stage  of  trichiniasis  may  resemble  rheumatism  so 
cloaely  that  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  with  certainty  only  by  the 
preaence  of  eosinophilia  and  the  finding  of  the  cysts  in  the  muscles. 
Thifl  may  be  accomplished  by  examining  a  small  piece  of  muscle  removed 
trom  the  leg,  as  near  the  tendon  as  possible,  under  the  miroscope. 

During  the  fiist  week  of  the  disease  the  epidemiology  of  trichiniaais 
may  furnish  a  most  important  point  in  the  di^nosis,  thus  trichiniaos 
is  apt  to  be  a  house  disease ;  that  is,  two  or  more  members  of  a  family 


-fc""*}.  222. — Adult  TricluDella  spiralis  i  ,  and  9 .  female  from  the  duodeiiBl  ci 

whil«  rat,  Un  days  after  infectioD,  bb  seen  under  the  low  power  of  the  microsaope. 

"^^-ho  have  eaten  the  infested  meat  during  the  day  will  display  the  SEime 
^Tymptoms  at  about  the  same  time.  Mushroom  poisoning  is  apt  to 
^Lliow  similar  epidemiologic  features,  but  in  this  form  of  poisoning  the 
'4:^>xic  symptoms  predominate  and  the  disease  is  of  short  duration 
'V^^rminatii^  either  in  recovery  or  in  death  within  a  few  days. 

Laboratory  Diagnosis. — Examination  of  the  blood  during  the  first 
^*w  days  of  the  disease  (forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours  (Rivas)  or 
**ear  the  end  of  the  first  week  shows  an  increase  of  eosinophiles  above 
'^Le  normal  (1  to  3  per  cent.).  About  this  time,  and  more  especially 
^luring  the  second  week,  the  adult  parasite,  male  and  female,  and  the 
^Smbryos  may  be  found  in  the  feces.     This  is  not,  however,  an  easy 

"fc^sk,  since  the  minute  size  of  the  parasite  makes  its  detection  difiScult. 

^E^peated  examination  imder  the  microscope,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  magni- 
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fying  lens,  of  a  fresh  cover-glass  preparation  made  from  the  feces 
during  the  diarrheal  attack,  if  possible,  or  after  the  administration  of 
thymol  and  saline  purgative,  may  show  the  presence  of  the  parasites. 

In  the  second  or  third  week  of  the  disease  the  embryos  undergo 
encystment,  and  at  this  time  and  subsequently  the  trichinella  cysts 
may  be  found  in  the  muscle.  The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows: 
A  small  incision  is  made  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  and  a  piece  of 
flesh  removed  as  near  the  tendon  as  possible.  This  material  is  placed 
on  a  slide  with  a  few  drops  of  a  5  per  cent,  acetic  acid  solution,  teased 
with  a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps,  covered  with  another  slide,  and  ex- 
amined under  the  lower  power  of  the  microscope  or  with  a  magnifying 
lens.     When  present,  the  trichinella  cysts  are  easily  recognized. 

Treatment, — Medicinal  treatment  is  always  more  or  less  effective. 
During  the  first  weeks  of  the  disease  immediately  after  infestment, 
such  as  emetics,  washing  of  the  stomach  and  purgatives  is  recom- 
mended. The  adult  worms  and  the  free  embryos  may  be  expelled  by 
the  anus  after  the  administration  of  vermifuges,  especially  thymol, 
followed  by  a  purgative.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  detach  the  encysted 
embryos,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  is  merely  symptomatic. 

Prophylaxis. — The  prophylactic  measures  to  be  employed  in  trich- 
iniasis  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Restriction  of  the  infestation  of  pigs  by  the  destruction  of 
rats  in  the  pig  pens,  stables,  and  surrounding  places.  These  animals 
should  not  be  fed  with  the  refuse  of  meat  improperly  cooked. 

2.  Inspection  of  meat  in  the  abattoirs.  The  well-organized 
system  of  meat  inspection  carried  out  in  Germany,  where  a  veritable 
army  of  inspectors  is  in  charge  of  the  control,  has  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  cases  of  trichiniasis  in  that  country.  The  method  employed 
is  as  follows:  A  small  fragment  of  the  diaphragm  is  removed,  placed 
between  two  slides  in  a  1  to  5  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid,  and 
examined  with  a  magnifying  lens.  In  cases  of  mild  infestation  the 
meat  is  finely  chopped,  digested  in  artificial  gastric  juice,  and  the 
sediment  examined. 

3.  The  use  of  improperly  cooked  pork,  especially  sausage,  should 
be  avoided. 

n.  NEMATODES  OF  THE  LYMPHATICS  AND  BLOOD 

FAMILY    FILARIDiE 

1.  Filaria  bancrofti  (Cobbold,  1877).  History, — ^The  microfilaria 
of  the  parasite  was  first  discovered  in  Paris  by  Demarquay,  in  1863,  in 
the  chylocele  fluid  of  a  patient.  Wucherer,  in  1866,  found  it  in  the  urine 
in  a  case  of  chyluria,  and  his  findings  were  corroborated  by  Salisbury, 
Lewis,  and  Cobbold.     In  1872  Lewis  found  the  embryo  in  the  blood 
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&zk1  named  the  parasite  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis.  Bancroft,  in 
LS7G,  discovered  the  adult  female,  and  Bome,  in  1888,  found  the 
ELclv^t  male. 

Since  1875,  as  the  result  of  numerous  observations  upon  the 
pa-r-saite,  A^nson  regarded  it  as  the  cause  of  elephantiasis  and  a  cer- 
ta.in  number  of  diseases  of  the  lymphatic  system  (lymph  scrotum, 
ad cr molymphocele,  etc.),  and  in  1878  the  same  author  suggested  the 
Fx:>s.sibility  that  the  parasite  was  transmitted  by  the  mosquito,  Man- 
ac»x^  believed  that  the  microfilaria  escaped  from  the  insect  into  the 
wa,-t,«r,  and  thus  infected  man;  later,  however,  in  conjunction  with 
Ba,«icroft,  he  concluded  that  the  parasite  was  directly  transmitted 
t>y     the  bite  of  the  mosquito. 

The  researches  of  Bancroft,  Low,  James,  Fiilleborn,  Lebredo, 
is-iKii  others  have  demonstrated  that  raicrofilarise,  taken  into  the  body 
of  ^  mosquito  with  the  blood  of  an  infested  human  being,  migrate  to 
tla^  muscles  of  the  thorax  of  the  mosquito,  and  there  undergo  develop- 
f^^^But  and   grow   into  larvie.     They   then  ^^ 

Pa^as  to  the  mouth  of  the  insect,  and  arc   O?^  r^^^V^^'^ 

^^^t>sequently  transmitted  to  other  persons   ^  I    ^-^ 

^^t*-<sn  bitten  by  the  mosquito.  a  b 

Similar  observations  have  been  made  Fig.  223.— FiiariabuntrofU. 
^5^  Grassi  and  N06  on  the  filaria  of  the 
^^^  {F.  immilis),  except  that,  in  this  case  . 
tn^  microfilaria  undergoes  development  in 
tn^  Malpighian  tubules  instead  of  in  the  thoracic  muscles  of  the  insect. 
Description. — The  adult  filarial  worm  is  filiform  in  shape  and  whitish 
"^  color.  The  cuticle  is  smooth.  The  head  is  globular,  and  the 
*****»ath  is  terminal,  circular,  unarmed,  and  devoid  of  lips. 

The  maU  is  smaller  than  the  female,  and  is  easily  recognized  by 
'•«  corkscrew-like  curve  at  the  tail.  It  measures  about  40  mm.  in 
^**«th  by  about  0.1  mm.  in  width.  The  anus  is  situated  about  130^ 
*"*^*Ti  the  posterior  end  and  between  two  projecting  papillse.  The 
^ri^l  papilla  are  not  well  defined;  according  to  Looss,  there  are  three 
P*i»H  of  preanal  papilla.  The  spicules  are  unequal,  two  in  number, 
*^<3  measure  0.6  and  0,2  mm.  respectively. 

The/emate  worm  measures  80  to  100  mm.  in  length  by  200  to  300^ 
*^  Vidth.  The  vulva  is  situated  anteriorly,  about  1  to  1.3  mm.  from 
"^^  mouth,  from  which  two  uterine  tubes  run  internally  along  the 
?*"^ater  length  of  the  body,  The  tubes  contain  the  eggs  and  embryos 
^   "Various  stages  of  development. 

Hahilat. — The  adult  inhabits  the  lymphatic  ganglia  of  the  pelvis 
^*^<i  abdomen.     The  parasites  are  also  found  in  cystic  dilatations  in  the 
J     wutaneous  tissue,  the  scrotum,   lymphatic   varices  of  the  arms, 
etc.     The  microfilariie  which  are  di.scharged  in  these  localities 
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ore  carried  by  the  lymphatics  into  the  blood-stream  by  way  of  the 
thoracic  duct,  and  are  found,  especially  at  night,  in  the  peripheral 
blood.  The  male  and  female  filarisB  are  present  together,  the  males 
being  fewer  in  number  than  the  females.  If  placed  in  saline  solution 
while  alive,  the  parasites  display  active  movements  for  h(|urs. 

ifa&ttaf  and  Morphology  of  the  Embryo. — As  has  been  previously 
stated,  the  eggs  may  be  Seen  in  all  stages  of  development  in  the  utenu. 
The  egg  proper,  as  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  uterine  tube,  is  slightly 
oval,  about  50  by  34^  in  size,  and  undergoes  cleavage  and  development, 
becomes  larger  and  elongated,  until,  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  uterus, 
it  is  seen  to  contain  a  fully  formed  embryo.  The  embryo,  or  micro- 
filaria, finally  escapes  through  the  genital  pore,  which  is  situated 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  about  1  mm.  from  the  mouth,  and, 


Fia.  234.— Microlilaria  bancrofti  in  humaa  blood. 


entering  the  lymph-stream,  lymphatic  vessels,  and  thoracic  duct,  it 
finally  reaches  the  heart  and  the  blood-stream.  The  microfilariae, 
as  stated,  are  more  abundant  in  the  peripheral  circulation  at  night. 

Fresh  cover-glass  preparations,  seen  under  the  low  power  of  the 
microscope,  show  the  microfilaria  {Fig.  224)  to  be  small,  wriggling, 
filiform  bodies,  tossing  the  blood-cclls  about,  actively  motile,  but  not 
moving  away  from  the  field  of  the  microscope.  They  are  from  130 
to  300^  in  length  hy  7  to  ll;i  in  width.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  micro- 
filaria is  slightly  wider  than  the  diameter  of  the  red  blood-cells,  and 
about  twice  as  large  as  the  lumen  of  the  capiilaries,  a  fact  that,  as  will 
be  shown  further  on,  explains  the  periodicity  due  to  their  retention  in 
the  peripheral  blood. 

Under  a  higher  magnification  the  microfilaria  is  seen  to  be  long, 
slender,  and  cylindric  in  shape,  with  a  round  anterior  and  a  tapering 
posterior  end.     It  is  inclosed  in  a  sheath — the  vitelline  or  egg  mem- 
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brane — which  is  much  longer  than  the  embryo,  and  inside  of  which  it 
may  be  seen  darting  backward  and  forward. 

The  anterior  romided  extremity  is  provided  with 
a  hemispheric  proboscis  containing  a  minute  apical 
spine  that  is  capable  of  being  covered  by  a  retractile 
and  protractile  six-lipped  prepuce.    The  function  of 
the  spine  is  to  pierce  the  sheath  so  that  the  embryo 
may  escape.    Normally,   this   takes  place  in  the 
stomach  of  the  mosquito,  but  it  can  also  be  observed 
in  fresh  cover-glass  preparations  that  have  been  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  some  time. 

The   body   of   the   microfilaria   is   transversely 

striated,  and  presents  a  granular  appearance.    This 

granulation  is  made  up  of  embryonic  cells  so  ar- 

xunged  as  to  leave  certain  clear  spaces  or  embryonic 

spots,  which  are  clearly  seen  in  stained  preparations. 

JLn  the  work  of  Manson,  van  Campenhout,  d'Annet, 

Xhitton  and  Elliot,  six  of  these  spots  are  described, 

^^ehich  correspond  to  the  embryonic  structure  for 

"Che  future  development  of  the  adult  worm:  (1)  A 

c^lear  cephalic  spot  for  the  formation  of  the  anterior 

;X)art  of  the  intestinal  tract;  (2)  an  anterior  oblique 

epot,  which  is  the  "anlage"  for  the  nervous  system; 

<3)  the  anterior  V  spot  of  Manson,  for  the  develop- 

:xnent  of  the  excretory  system;  (4)  the  central  part, 

:for  the  development  of  the  middle  portion  of  the 

<ligestive  tract;  (5)  the  oval  or  tail  spot  of  Manson, 

provided  with  a  pore,  which  is  the  "anlage"  for  the 

anus  in  the  female  and  for  the  cloaca  in  the  male; 

(6)  a  small  central  spot  at  the  caudal  end,  which  is 

not  always  present,  and  which  probably  serves  for 

the  formation  of  the  reproductive  organs. 

The  development  of  the  worm,  however,  has  re-  Siaria.   O,  sheaths; 
cently  been' studied  by  Fiillebom.     This  author  re-  I  2.3. 4.  and  5.^11- 

f  ^  tenor   (cephalic) 

cognizes  the  presence  of  certain  cells  and  structures  obUque,  v-shape, 
in  the  microfilariae  which    are  the  aniage  for  the  ^?^™/  *^^   p^^J" 

°  enor  (caudal)  spots 

future  organs  of  the  worm  (Fig.  226).  respectively; 6, small 

Periodicity.— The  microfilariae  of  F.  bancrofti  are  terminal  spot  occa- 

^^  ''  sionally  present.    A 

peculiar  m  that  they  are  easily  foimd  in  the  per-  and  B,  auiayre  for 
ipheral  blood  at  night  and  are  apparently  absent  *^®  mater  vascular 

X    ,  .  ,  .  system  and  hind  gut 

durmg  the  day.     They  first  appear  m  the  peripheral  respectively   {^Man- 
blood  some  time  between  5  and  8  p.  m.,  and  steadily  *,^^^-    ^'  ^^°/A^' 

"^     deum.         {After 

mcrease  m  number  until  midnight  or  until  4  a.  m.,  Brumpt.) 
when  they  gradually  disappear.     At  about  7  or  9 


Fig,    225. — Dia- 
gram   of    a    micro- 
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A.  M.  only  a  few  are  found,  and  from  10  a.  m.  until  6  or  8  p.  m.  they 
are  usually  absent.    They  reappear  after  8  p.  m.,  and  the  cycle  is 
then   repeated.     It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  definite  period- 
icity exists,  but  this  is  not  absolute,  as  is  generally  believed,   for, 
as   a   matter  of  fact,  the  embryos  are  constantly  present  in   the 
peripheral  circulation  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  although  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood  must  be  examined  for  their  detection  during 
the  day,  as  is  shown  in  Table  I. 


Fio.  226. — Scheme  of  the  structure  of  a  microfilaria,  showing  (1)  the  excretory  pore; 
(2)  the  cells,  which  wiV  form  the  excretory  apparatus;  (3)  the  subcuticular  oella;  (4) 
the  genital  cells;  (5)  the  genital  pore.     (After  FHUebom  in  CiuteUani  and  Ckahnen,} 

TABLE   I— FILARIA   NOCTURNA;   PERIPHERAL   BLOOD;   TWENTY- 

FOUR-HOUR  CYCLE 


Hour  or  Examination 


12  noon 

2  p.  M 

4  p.  M 

6  p.  M 

8p.  M 

10  p.  M 

12  MiDNIUUT 

2  A.  M 

4  A.  M 

6  A.  M 

5  A.  M 

10  A.   M 


Frbsb  Cotbb-olass  Prbparation 

In  one  slide, 
bryos 

em- 

In  several  slides 
(about  0.05  o.e.  of 
the  blood  examined), 
embryos 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

8 

2 

50 

15 

75 

25 

550 

30 

300 

20 

250 

10 

80 

2 

20 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  this  periodicity; 
among  these  may  be  mentioned:  (1)  The  theory  of  von  linstow,  who 
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believed  that  the  relaxation  of  the  capillaries  at  night  permits 
the  embryos  to  enter  the  peripheral  circulation;  (2)  the  theory  of 
Carter,  who  believed  that  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  chyle  at  night 
carried  the  embryos  from  the  lymphatics  of  the  pelvis  and  abdomen 
into  the  thoracic  duct,  heart,  and  blood-stream;  (3)  the  theory  of 
Myers,  who  suggested  that  a  new  crop  of  embryos  is  born  every  night 
and  dies  during  the  day.  This  theory  deserves  only  a  passing  mention. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  embryos  live  in  vitro  for  more  than  one  week, 
and  probably  for  a  month  in  the  circulating  blood  (see  Table  IV). 
(4)  The  adaptation  view,  which  holds  that  the  embryos  come  to  the 
peripheral  circulation  at  night,  so  that  they  may  enter  the  mosquito 
to  complete  their  life  cycle;  (5)  the  chemotactic  or  chemotropic  theory 
of  Manson,  who  believed  that  some  substance  was  present  in  the 
capillaries  at  night  that  attracted  the  embryos — a  theory  that  does 
not  clear  up  the  problem;  (6)  variations  in  atmospheric  temperature, 
light,  or  darkness  seem  to  have  no  effect,  and  the  pulse-rate  alone 
is  not  responsible;  (7)  Mackenzie  and  Manson  have  long  shown  that 
this  phenomenon  is  in  some  way  connected  with  sleep,  for  the  periodi- 
city is  reversed  if  the  patient  sleeps  during  the  day  instead  of  at  night — 
an  explanation  which  is  also  far  from  satisfactory. 

In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Allen  J.  Smith  the  author  has  formulated 
a  theory,  based  on  observation  and  experimental  data,  that  may  serve 
to  elucidate  the  periodicity  with  which  the  embryos  appear  in  the 
peripheral  blood.  To  this  the  name  "Retention  Theory"  has  ten- 
tatively been  applied,  and  its  description  follows: 

The  Retention  Theory. — Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  microfilarifiB,  although  actively  motile,  have  no  movement  of  pro- 
gression of  their  own,  since  they  are  inclosed  in  a  sheath;  also  that 
their  diameter  is  from  7  to  9/i — that  is,  about  one-third  larger  than  an 
erythrocyte  and  about  twice  as  large  as  the  diameter  of  the  capillaries; 
it  is  logical  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  microfilari®  are  carried 
passively  by  the  blood-stream;  that  they  display  a  tendency  to  be 
retained  in  the  capillaries  in  general,  as  well  as  in  the  peripheral 
circulation,  where  these  vessels  are  abundant;  that  for  the  passage  of 
the  microfilariffi  from  the  arterial  to  the  venous  system,  through  these 
capillaries,  the  pumping  action  of  the  heart,  nervous  irritability, 
muscular  activity,  and  external  influences,  such  as  pressure,  etc.,  are 
required;  that  such  conditions  as  sleep,  weak  heart,  the  lowering  of 
external  stimuli,  etc.,  will  further  the  retention  of  the  embryos  in  these 
capillaries,  whereas  the  opposite  conditions  will  have  a  contrary  effect. 

These  facts  just  cited  may  explain  the  cause  of  the  periodic  ap- 
pearance of  microfilariae  in  the  peripheral  blood.  Thus  at  night, 
when  conditions  favor  the  retention  of  the  embryos  in  the  capillaries, 
they  are  more  abundant  in  these  vessels,  whereas  during  the  day  the 
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increased  action  of  the  heart,  the  nervous  and  muscular  activity  which 
is  naturally  more  marked  during  these  hours,  and  the  external  agencies, 
such  as  pressure,  touch,  and  movement  of  the  limbs  and  fingers,  etc., 
all  tend  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  embryos  to  the  venous  system, 
with  the  result  that  they  are  more  or  less  equally  distributed  in  the 
bulk  of  the  blood,  and  their  retention  in  the  capillaries  being  conse- 
quently less  marked,  the  embryos  are  less  abundant  in  the  peripheral 
blood. 

The  question  may  be  asked  why  the  embryos  are  not  found  in  the 
peripheral  blood  during  the  day.  This,  of  course,  is  easily  answered: 
as  has  previously  been  stated,  the  microfilarise  are  more  or  less  equally 
distributed  throughout  the  blood,  and,  besides,  the  amount  of  blood 
examined  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  If,  for  example,  in 
examining  the  blood  in  fresh  cover-glass  preparations,  as  is  usually 
recommended,  only  about  1  to  2  c.mm.  of  the  blood  collected  from 
the  finger  is  employed,  and  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  or 
in  a  mild  infestation  only  1,000,000  embryos  are  circulating  in  the  5000 
c.c.  of  blood  in  the  body,  there  will  be  200  embryos  in  1  c.c.  of  blood, 
or  0.2  per  c.mm.  If  the  blood  contains  5,000,000  embryos,  as  we 
observed  in  one  of  our  cases,  there  will  be  about  1000  embryos  per 
cubic  centimeter,  or  1  per  c.mm.,  which  can  easily  be  overlooked 
in  the  preparation,  and  which  would  explain  the  negative  finding, 
^hereas  in  marked  infestation,  in  which  10,000,000  or  even  30,000,000 
embryos  have  been  estimated  as  being  present  in  the  blood,  as 
reported  by  Manson  and  others,  the  'microfilariae  would  be  found 
without  difficulty  during  the  day.  The  periodicity  of  microfilaria 
is,  therefore,  merely  relative,  since  they  are  always  foimd  during 
the  day  and  night  in  the  peripheral  blood  if  sufficient  blood  is  examined, 
as  is  shown  in  Table  III. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  "Retention  Theory"  offers  a  very 
simple,  clear,  and  plausible  explanation  for  the  periodicity  of  the 
microfilarise  of  Filaria  bancrofti  in  the  peripheral  circulation.  More- 
over, since  other  microfilariaB  which  are  naked,  that  is,  without  a 
sheath,  can  consequently  traverse  the  capillaries  as  the  result  of  their 
own  activity,  and  in  those  in  which  the  sheath  is  closely  applied  to 
the  cuticle,  as  well  as  those  whose  diameter  is  less  than  that  of  a  red 
blood-cell,  the  periodicity  is  either  absent  or  inappreciable.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  microfilariae  of  F.  perstanSy  in  which  the 
absence  of  a  sheath  and  the  small  diameter  of  the  embryo  permit  it 
to  gain  easy  access  through  the  capillaries,  the  parasite  acting  ver>' 
much  like  a  trypanosome  in  the  blood.  That  the  periodicity  of  all 
microfilaria)  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  structure  and  size  of  the 
embryos  and  the  resistance  that  the  capillaries  offer  to  their  passage, 
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the  capillaries  acting,  therefore,  as  a  filter,  is  clearly  illustrated  in 
Table  II. 

TABLE    II.--COMPARATIVE    PERIODICITY    OF    VARIOUS    MICRO- 
FILARIA IN  THE  PERIPHERAL  BLOOD 


Atbraob 

Namb 

Host 
Man 

Habitat  or  Adult 

SiZB  OF 
EkfBRTO  IN 

Microns 

> 

Pbbsbncb 
OF  Sbbatb 

Pbriodio 

ITT 

F.  bancrofti 

Lymphatics   of   ab- 

domen and  pelvis 

220  by  9 

yes 

Nocturnal 

F.  taniguchii 

Man 

Lymphatics  of  groin 

160  by  8 

yes 

Nocturnal 

F.  loa 

Man 

Subcutaneous  tissue 

220  by  9 
100  by  4 

yes 
no 

Diurnal 

F.  Persians 

Man 

Mesentery 

Absent 

F.  ozzardi 

Man 

Mesentery  and  peri- 

• 

toneum 

200  by  5 

no 

Absent 

F.  juncea. 

Man 

Mesentery 

100  by  6 

no 

Absent 

F.  immitiR 

Dog 

Heart  and  large  veins 

280  by  5 

no 

Absent 

That  the  retention  of  the  embryos  in  the  capillaries  is  the  cause 
of  their  periodicity  can  easily  be  proved  by  the  following  simple 
experiment:  Under  normal  conditions  of  temperature,  etc.,  with  a 
needle  puncture  the  marginal  vein  of  a  dog  infested  with  F.  immiiis, 
and  in  whose  blood  microfilaria  were  found  in  a  previous  examination. 
Collect  about  0.1  c.c.  of  the  blood,  and  before  it  coagulates  mix  it 
with  about  5  c.c.  of  a  two  per  cent,  acetic  acid  solution.  After  thor- 
oughly shaking  it  to  complete  hemolysis,  centrifugalize  the  mixture, 
decant  the  liquid,  and  collect  the  sediment  with  a  pipet.  Count  the 
number  of  drops  that  make  up  the  sediment  and  make  fresh  cover- 
glass  preparations,  each  one  containing  one  drop  of  the  sediment. 
Count  the  average  number  of  embryos  found  in  one  drop  (counting 
no  less  than  two  slides) ;  multiply  this  number  by  the  number  of  drops 
in  the  sediment,  and  this  result,  multiplied  by  ten,  will  give  the  number 
of  embryos  per  cubic  centimeter  of  blood. 

Applying  cold  packing  to  the  outer  third  of  the  ear,  keeping  the 
temperature  of  the  part  at  5°  to  10°  C.  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, 
and  repeat  the  operation.  Care  should  be  taken,  of  course,  to  use 
the  same  ear  and  to  collect  the  blood  from  the  same  vein,  and  as  near 
as  possible  from  the  same  point,  avoiding  undue  pressure  on  the  part. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  contraction  of  the  capillaries  by  the  action 
of  cold  has  produced  an  appreciable  retention  of  the  embryos  in  the 
locality,  as  shown  by  the  reduction  in  their  number  in  the  blood  col- 
lected from  the  vein  after  the  application  of  the  ice-pack.  The  result 
of  this  experiment  as  performed  by  us  was  as  follows: 

Control  blood:  50  microfilaria  in  0.1  c.c.  of  blood 
After  ice  pack:  17  microfilaria)  in  0.1  c.c.  of  blood 
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That  under  normal  uonditiona  the  retention  of  the  microSIarue 
in  the  capillaries  is  a  constant  phenomenon,  can  also  be  easily  proved 
by  counting  the  number  of  embryos  found  in  an  equal  quantity  of 
blood  collected  from  the  capillaries  of  the  tip  and  from  the  mai^inal 
vein  of  the  ear  of  the  dog,  or  from  the  tip  of  the  finger  and  vein  of  the 
arm  in  man,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  ia  shown  by  the  following  results: 


FQaria  bancrofti 
Peripheral  blood:  150  microfilarue  ii 
Venous  Moot! :         85  microfilariie  ji 


0.1  C.C.  o[  blood 
0,1  c.c.  of  blood 

Filaria  immitis 
Peripheral  blood:  45  microfilariiB  in  0,1  c.c.  of  blood 
Venous  blood:       24  microfilariEc  in  0.1  c.c.  of  blood 

This  retention  of  the  microfilaria  in  the  capillaries  also  explains 
the  phenomenon  observed  by  Manson,  who  at  autopsy  found  a  larger 


I 


Fw.  237. — Microfilaria  in  the  lusg 


lAficr  Manaon  in  Bmmpl.) 


number  of  embryos  in  the  blood  from  the  lungs  (Fig.  227)  than  in  that 
from  any  of  the  other  internal  organs,  aa  shown  !»elow.  This,  of  course, 
ia  due  to  the  proportionately  large  number  of  capillaries  in  the  lung, 
and  not  to  any  specific  attraction  (oi-ganotropism)  which  these  organs 
may  have  for  the  embryos.  Finally,  the  retention  of  the  embryos  in 
the  capillaries  hkewise  explains  the  lesions  of  chronic  filariasis,  such  as 
the  occurrence  of  elephantiasis  in  dependent  parts  of  the  body,  where 
the  action  of  the  heart  ia  less  vigorous  (lower  extremities,  ear, 
etc.),  and  particularly  in  those  parts,  such  as  the  scrotum  and  scalp, 
which,  being  provided  with  very  tortuous  arterioles  and  capillaries, 
favor  the  retention  of  the  embryos,  and  the  subsequent  enlargement 
of  elephantiasic  lesions  in  these  localities. 
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Another  question  that  naturally  suggests  itself  is  why  the  micro- 
filaria of  F.  loGf  which  are  the  same  size  as  those  of  F.  bancroftij  and 
which  like  these,  are  provided  with  a  sheath,  show  a  reverse  periodic- 
ity? This  point  wiU  be  discussed  under  F,  loa,  where  it  will  be  shown 
that  identical  conditions  in  the  peripheral  capillaries  cause  the  reten- 
tion of  the  embryos  in  this  locality.  Having  previously  shown  that 
this  retention  in  the  capillaries  is  a  constant  finding  under  normal  condi- 
tions, it  may  suffice,  for  the  present,  to  say  that,  besides  the  action  of  the 
capillaries  and  size  of  the  embryo,  other  factors,  such  as  the  habitat 
of  the  adult  filaria,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  may  be 
remembered,  in  passing,  that  F.  bancrofti,  besides  inhabiting  the 
lymphatics  of  the  pelvis  and  other  structures  near  the  thoracic  duct 
and  the  heart,  has,  in  addition,  a  fixed  habitat.  F.  loa,  on  the  other 
hand,  inhabits  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  distant  from  the  heart,  and 
as  it  possesses,  in  addition,  a  wandering  habit,  it  cannot  be  expected, 
therefore,  to  show  a  precisely  similar  condition;  nevertheless,  the 
periodicity  of  F.  loa  can  be  explained  on  basis  of  the  "Retention 
Theory,"  as  will  be  shown  further  on. 

Number  of  Microfilariae  in  the  Blood, — The  nimiber  of  microfil- 
ariae in  the  blood  varies  from  a  few  to  several  millions.  Manson,  bas- 
ing his  calculation  upon  the  number  of  embryos  found  at  night  in 
preparations  made  from  the  peripheral  blood,  estimated  that  from 
8000  to  10,000  embryos  per  cubic  centimeter  of  blood  are  present, 
which  would  correspond  to  from  40,000,000  to  50,000,000  in  the  blood 
of  an  average  sized  person.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Manson  in  his  observation  neglected  the  fact  that  under  normal 
conditions,  retention  of  the  embryos  takes  place  in  the  peripheral 
blood,  and  beside  these  figures  are  perhaps  excessive,  because  the 
number  of  embryos  present  in  the  arterial  and  venous  system  at  the 

TABLE  III.— ACETIC  ACID  CONCENTRATION  METHOD 
Hour  of  Collection  Number  of  Microfilarije 

12  Noon 30  per  c.c.  of  blood 

2  p.  M 15  per  c.c.  of  blood 

4  p.  M 10  per  c.c.  of  blood 

6  p.  M 35  per  c.c.  of  blood 

8  p.  M 50  per  c.c.  of  blood 

10  p.  M 640  per  c.c.  of  blood 

12  Midnight 760  per  c.c.  of  blood 

2  A.  M 5600  per  c.c.  of  blood 

4  A.  M 3400  per  c.c.  ot  blood 

6  A.  M 2900  per  c.c.  of  blood 

8  A.  M 1000  per  c.c.  of  blood 

•                10  A.  M 110  per  c.c.  of  blood 

Total 14550  per  c.c.  of  blood 

Average 1212. 5  per  c.c.  of  blood 
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same  time,  or  the  average  from  a  twenty-four-hour  cycle,  were  not  taken 
into  consideration. 

In  investigations  made  along  this  line,  from  the  average  number  in 
a  twenty-four-hour  cycle,  the  microfilariae  were  found  to  number  about 
120Q  per  cubic  centimeter  of  blood,  or  about  6,000,000  in  the  entire 
circulating  blood,  for  a  person  of  average  weight  (140  pounds),  as  is 
shown  in  Table  III  (page  415). 

These  figures  are  perhaps  also  too  high,  and  the  calculation  made 
from  the  lowest  counting  obtained  during  the  day,  when  the  embryos 
are  more  or  less  evenly  distributed  in  the  blood  (about  50,000),  would 
probably  represent  the  most  approximate  niunber  in  the  circulating 
blood.  Of  course,  the  figures  here  given  do  not  represent  the  total 
niunber  present  in  the  body,  as  many  microfilariae  are  constant  at  all 
times  in  their  normal  reservoir,  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  pelvis  and 
abdomen,  and  in  the  blood  capillaries  in  these  r^ons,  in  the  liver, 
kidneys,  etc.,  and  especially  in  the  lungs. 

VitcUity  of  Microfilarias. — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nematodes 
in  general  may  live  and  show  marked  activity  outside  the  host  for  some 
time.  The  adult  filaria,  .when  placed  in  salt  solution,  moves  for  several 
hours,  and  the  microfilariae  live  for  several  days  in  vitro,  as  was  de- 
termined by  us  in  the  following  experiment: 

Fresh  cover-glass  preparations  of  a  twenty-four-hour  cycle  w^« 
made  from  a  case  of  F,  bancrofti.  Each  preparation  was  sealed  with 
paraffin  to  prevent  evaporation,  kept  at  room  temperature,  and  the 
niunber  of  living  microfilariae  on  each  slide  counted  at  once  and  after 
one,  two,  three,  and  up  to  nine  days.  The  result  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

TABLE  IV.— VITALITY  OF  MICROFILARIAE  BANCROFTI  IN  VITRO: 

FRESH  COVER-GLASS  PREPARATIONS 


NuiKBSR  or  LiYiNo  MiCBoriLABiA  Found 


Hour  or 
Collection 


At 
Oncb 


9  P.  M 11 

10  P.  M '  25 

12  m 40 

2  A.  M 50 

4  A.  M '  60 

6  A.  M i  50 

8  A.  M :  10 

10  a.  M '  3 


Aptsb 

1 

Dat 


10 

18 
30 
48 
34 
50 
8 
2 


ArrsB 

2 
Days 


9 
10 
26 
36 
30 
45 
5 
1 


ArrsR 

3 
Days 


4 

9 

6 

24 

25 

22 

5 

0 


Aftkr 

4 
Dats 


4 
8 
6 
24 
20 
6 
5 
0 


Aftsr  ,  After  ,  ArrxR 


6 
Dats 


3 
4 
4 
9 
10 
3 
3 
0 


6 
Dats 


7 
Dats 


1 
3 
2 
4 
3 
3 
1 
0 


ArrBE 

8 
Days 


1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
Days 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  those  slides  containing  the 
larger  number  of  embryos,  living  microfilariaB  were  found  after  the 
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eighth  day,  and  if  the  observations  were  made  with  larger  numbers 
of  embryos  it  is  probable  that  a  thousand  or  more  living  microfilaria 
would  have  been  found  for  a  period  of  ten  days  or  longer.  The  via- 
bility of  the  embryos  was  determined  by  observing  their  motility,  and 
those  which,  after  an  observation  of  from  three  to  five  minutes  under 
the  microscope,  did  not  show  any  appreciable  movement,  were  re- 
garded as  dead. 

The  viability  of  the  embryos  was  much  shorter  (three  to  six  days) 
when  the  slides  were  kept  in  an  incubator  at  38®  C,  or  when  exposed 
to  the  air  or  kept  in  a  moist  chamber  at  room  temperature.  Now 
if  the  microfilaria  live  as  long  as  from  eight  to  ten  days  in  vitro, 
it  is  natural  to  assume  that  under  normal  conditions  they  would  live 
for  a  much  longer  time  in  the  circulating  blood  or  in  the  internal  organs, 
as  has  been  suggested  by  Bancroft. 

Life  History. — It  is  evident  that  though  the  microfilariae  may  live 
for  a  month  in  the  blood,  observations  have  shown  that  they  do  not 
undergo  any  further  development  in  the  himian  body,  but  eventually 
die,  degenerate,  and  disappear  through  the  digestive  action  of  the 
leukoc3rtes,  endothelial  cells,  and  the  digestive  ferments  of  the  tissue 
and  the  body,  etc.,*;  hence  for  their  further  development  the  micro- 
filarisB  must  be  taken  into  the  body  of  a  mosquito,  which  acts  as  the 
intermediate  host  of  the  parasite. 

The  mosquitos  known  to  act  as  the  intermediate  host  of  F.  ban- 
croftf  are:  Cvlex  fatigans,  C.  pipiens,  Myzomyia  rossi,  Pyretophorus 
cosialis,  Panoplites  africanus,  Stegomyia  caloptts,  etc.  It  is  probable 
that,  besides  the  mosquitos,  fieas,  ticks,  and  bedbugs  may  also  serve 
as  secondary  hosts.    The  mode  of  development  is  as  follows : 

The  microfilaria  enters  the  stomach  of  the  mosquito  with  the  blood, 
and  leaves  the  sheath  by  rupturing  it  by  means  of  the  spine  on  the 
cephalic  end.  It  now  becomes  free  and  very  active,  and  piercing  the 
waD  of  the  stomach,  finds  its  way  into  the  body  of  the  mosquito,  even- 
tually becoming  lodged  in  the  muscle  of  the  thorax  of  the  insect.  In 
this  new  locality  it  undergoes  development  into  a  larva  from  in  eight 
to  fifteen  days,  according  to  the  temperature  and  surrounding  condi- 
tions, attaining  a  size  of  about  1.5  mm.  in  length  by  0.2  mm.  in  width. 
At  this  stage  the  larva  is  provided  with  four  lips,  an  alimentary  canal, 
and  a  lobed  tail  (Figs.  228  and  229) . 

The  larva  now  passes  through  the  prothorax  and  head  into  the 

labium  (esophageal  pouch)  and  proboscis  of  the  insect.     When  the 

mosquito  bites,  a  thin  membrane,  known  as  Button's  membrane, 

which  lies  between  the  labella  and  the  chitinous  skeleton  of  the  labium, 

ruptures,  and  the  larva  is  set  free  and  penetrates  the  skin,  either 

through  the  wound  made  by  the  mosquito  or  by  piercing  the  epidermis, 

as  is  the  case  with  ankylostoma  larvae  (Lebredo).     The  future  de- 
ar I. 
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velopment  in  man  is  not  known,  but  the  lai-vse,  after  entering  tiie 
body,  are  carried  off  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  or  the  blood,  and  l>e- 
come  lodged  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  pelvis  and  other  parts,  where. 
in  due  course  of  time,  they  reach  the  adult  stage  and  the  cycle  is 
repeated. 

The  duration  of  life  of  an  adult  filaria  is  not  definitely  kno^''* 
From  observations  made  by  the  author  upon  a  case  of  F.  6anCT<:»/'' 


Fra.  238.— Filnritt  boncrofti.  larval  stagua  as  seen  in  ihe  muscle  of  the  mujq^t-*' 
[After  Loon  in  Brumpt.) 

it  was  found  to  be  about  five  years.  This  estimate  was  based  upon  -t^^ 
time  when  microfilaria  were  first  seen  in  the  peripheral  blood  i-**  ' 
fresh  cover^Iass  preparation,  up  to  the  time  when  none  were  fo"*-**^" 
after  repeated  examinations  of  larger  quantities  of  blood  by  the  ac^*"^ 
acid  concentration  method,  made  at  various  times  during  the  <i*y 
and  night.  If,  for  instance,  several  months  or  perhaps  a  year  ^^^^ 
required  for  the  adult  females  to  generate  asufficient  number  of  mi  <^*** 


h^^ 


filariie  so  that  they  could  be  detected  in  a  cover-glass  prepara*^"" 
(1  to  2  c.  mm.  of  peripheral  blood),  and  if,  at  the  end  of  6ve  jrears,  ew- 
bryos  were  still  present,  but  in  such  small  numbers  that  they  could  d"' 
be  found  (although  about  3  c.c.  of  the  patient's  blood  was  ex**"* 
ined).  it  may  be  assumed  that  some  months  or  years  more  would  o* 
required  for  their  complete  disappearance.  From  what  has  beenf**" 
it  is  evident  that  the  fife  of  a  simple  adult  female  is  probably  limit*" 
to  from  six  to  ten  years. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  data  as  to  the  duration  of  life  of  these  para- 
sites are  lacking,  since  they  would  furnish  a  most  reUable  guide  to 
the  successful  treatment  of  filariasis.  For  example:  Given  a  case  of 
filariasis,  and  assuming  that  the  aduit  parasite  lives  only  from  six 
to  ten  years,  by  preventing  a  reinfection,  either  by  change  of  habitat 
to  non-infected  districts  or  by  other  means,  a  favorable  prognosis 
could  be  made  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  as  during  these  years 
the  parasite  would,  under  normal  conditions,  die  and  disappear. 

Mechanism  of  Transmission. — -The  infective  stage  in  the  life 
history  of  F.  bancrofli  is  represented  by  the  larval  stage,  as  found  in 
the  mouth  parts  of  the  mosquito,  the  parasite  being  transmitted  by  the 
bite  of  this  insect.  The  larva  is  deposited  on  the  skin  and  enters  the 
body  either  through  the  wound  made  by  the  mosquito  or  by  actively 
piercing  the  skin. 

Patkogeneais. — The  presence  of  the  parasite  in  man,  at  least  for 
the  first  few  years,  may  show  no  appreciable  disturbance  in  the  body. 
Often  all  symptoms  except  a  mild  degree  of  eosinophilia  are  entirely 
absent.  In  marked  infection,  F.  hana-oftt  may  give  rise  to  a  group 
of  morbid  changes  known  as  filariasis. 

In  the  early  stages  the  disease  may  be  manifested  by  periodic 
attacks  of  acute  lymphangitis  of  one  or  both  legs,  lasting  for  one  or  two 
weeks,  and  accompanied  by  irregular  fever.  The  microfilarise  may 
be  found  in  the  peripheral  blood,  especially  at  night. 

The  attack  of  lymphangitis  gradually  grows  less  severe,  the  affec- 
tion taking  a  chronic  course,  and  not  uncommonly,  at  this  stage,  a  uni- 
lateral or  sometimes  a  bilateral  adenitis  of  the  inguinal  lymphatic 
glands  appears.  This  is  followed  by  a  moderate  degree  of  edema  of 
one  or  both  legs,  which,  after  several  years,  finally  gives  rise  to  a 
chronic  dermocellulitis  with  marked  enlargement  of  the  parts  known 
as  elephantiasis. 

The  lesions  of  elephantiasis  are  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  legs, 
but  may  also  be  seen  in  the  mammre,  face,  vulva,  and  other  dependent 
parts  of  the  body,  or  in  those  portions  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissues  rich  in  capillaries  where  the  vessels  run  a  tortuous  course,  as 
in  the  scrotum  and  scalp. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  symptoms  of  filariasis,  which  are  chiefly 
mechanical,  are  dependent  on  the  habitat  of  the  parasite.  The  adult 
males  and  females  are  coiled  up  together  in  the  lymphatics  of  the 
abdomen,  pelvis,  scrotum,  legs,  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  epididymis,  or 
testes,  and  are  sometimes  present  in  such  numbers  as  to  form  masses  that 
obstruct  the  lymphatic  canals  in  this  region,  thus  giving  rise  to  attacks 
of  lymphangitis  and  adenitis  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin 
and  inguinal  or  femoral  regions,  and  in  some  instances  of  the  axilla. 
Aa  the  disease  progresses  the  glands  become  enlarged  and  indurated. 
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and  a  degree  of  perinanent  edema  of  the  aubcutaneous  tissues  of  tb-« 
lower  extremities  appears,  which  gradually  becomes  more  mark^^ 
until,  in  typical  cases,  it  attains  an  enormous  size,  with  overhangir^** 
folds  of  edematous  skin  about  the  ankles,  somewhat  resembling  a 
elephant's  leg,  hence  the  name,  elephantiasis,  given  to  this  stage  • 
the  disease.  Similar  conditions  may  appear  also  in  the  s 
vulva,  breast,  arms,  ears,  scalp,  etc.  The  terms  filarial  lymphangitL-^M, 
filarial  orchitis  and  hydrocele,  filarial  lymphangiectasis,  and  varico^^p^t 
lymphatic  glands,  respectively,  have  been  applied  to  the  varioL^»iu 
lesions  produced.  Not  uncommonly  a  dilated  lymph  sinus  or  lacte.  ^^al 
vessel  may  rupture  into  the  urinary  passages,  the  intestines,  the  tuni^w   c» 
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lees.  oi  the  serotum. 

vaginalis,  or  the  peritoneum,  giving  rise  to  hematochyluria,  chy-'*"*' 
diarrhea,  chylocele,  and  chylous  ascites,  respectively. 

It  may  be  added  in  this  connection  that  elephajitiaais,  thof^A 
commonly  filaric  in  origin,  as  pointed  out  by  Manson,  may  someticf* 
be  induced  by  chronic  conditions  of  the  pelvis  and  groins  (tuiDO"' 
adenitis,  thrombosis,  etc.)  which  directly  or  indirectly  interfere  in'w 
the  normal  flow  of  lymph  from  the  lower  extremities.  Also  ti*** 
climatic  environments  and  occupational  habit,  as  paintod  out  *^y' 
Ruiz  Arnau  in  his  interesting  observations  on  "LymphectasiaTwP'" 
cale  Primitive"  are  important  predisposing  factors  to  elephantiasis. 

It  is  plausible  that  a  filaric  patient  whose  occupation  compels  lt»^ 
to  stand  most  of  the  day,  together  with  certain  pecuhar  climi*"**- 
factors  of  the  tropica  which  to  some  extent  predispoBe  to  a  gradit^ 
loss  of  tonicity  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  le^' 
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18*  more  susceptible  to  elephantiasis  than  another  patient  living  under 
different  conditions. 

It  is  a  generally  acknowledged  fact  at  the  present  time  that  environ- 
mental conditions  play  a  most  important  rdle  in  the  symptomatology 
of  diseases  in  general,  and  this  is  more  especially  true  of  parasitic  dis- 
easesy  the  symptoms  of  which,  as  a  rule,  are  atypical  and  not  uncom- 
monly entirely  wanting.  Filariasis  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  present  a 
pandemic  disease  in  so  far  as  the  modern  means  of  transportation 
liave  disseminated  filaric  persons  to  all  the  civilized  p^rts  of  the  world 
&nd  still  elephantiasis,  as  before,  remains  a  tropical  complication  of 
:filariasis. 

A  symptom  that  may  sometimes  occur  and  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  is  filarial  hematuria,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Jos^  M.  Suarez. 
The  author  saw  a  case  of  periodic  hematuria  in  an  apparently  healthy 
X>erson.  The  urine  was  normal  except  for  the  presence  of  erythro- 
cjrtes.  C3rstoscopic  examination  did  not  reveal  any  special  lesion  in 
^e  bladder,  but  on  making  an  examination  of  the  blood  microfilaria 
^ere  found.  The  periodic  attacks  of  hematuria  are  easily  explained 
l)y  the  fact  that  the  microfilariae,  being  retained  in  the  capillaries  of 
ilie  bladder,  may  eventually  cause  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  is 
commonly  the  case  with  the  eggs  of  Schistosoma  hematobium,  when 
lodged  in  the  submucosa  of  this  viscus.  The  occasional  attacks  of 
d3rsentery  seen  in  filariasis  may  also  be  explained  in  a  similar  way. 

The  chronic  cellulitis  and.hyperplasia  of  the  skin  commonly  present 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  elephantiasis  may  be  aggravated  by  a  second- 
ary bacterial  infection;  moreover,  since  it  is  accompanied  by  a  more 
or  less  well-marked  round-cell  infiltration  and  fibrosis  of  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue,  ulceration  and  suppuration  may  occur. 

Diagnosis. — Since  the  presence  of  F.  bancrojti  in  the  body  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  manifestation  of  any  appreciable  symptoms, 
and  as  lesions  conmion  to  filariasis  may  be  produced  by  other  causes, 
such  as  tiunors  of  the  pelvis  and  abdomen,  chronic  adenitis,  varicose 
veins,  embolism  of  the  veins  or  lymph-vessels,  chronic  lymphangitis, 
chronic  cellulitis,  climatic  environment  (Ruiz  Arnau),  etc.,  which 
directly  or  indirectly  cause  stagnation  or  obstruction  to  the  flow  of 
Ijrmph,  the  diagnosis  of  filariasis  is  commonly  based  upon  the  finding  of 
microfilaria  in  the  blood.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the  absence 
of  the  embryos  in  the  blood  does  not  necessarily  exclude  filariasis. 

In  elephantiasis,  as  is  well  known,  the  microfilarise  are  not  uncom- 
monly absent  in  the  blood,  a  finding  that  may  be  explained  either  by 
the  fact  that  this  disease  may  be  caused  by  a  variety  of  other  conditions, 
as  previously  stated,  or  by  the  result  of  observations  which  showed 
that  the  elephantiasic  lesions  were  a  concomitant  of  the  advanced 
stage  of  filariasis,  when  the  adult  female  may  have  died,  an  occurrence 
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that,  in  the  absence  of  reinfection,  would  account  for  the  absence  of 
microfilariae  in  the  blood. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  since  filariasis,  even  after  it  has  been 
present  for  years,  may  not  give  rise  to  elephantiasis,  the  absence  of 
microfilariae  from  the  blood  in  such  cases  does  not  necQ^arily  exclude 
filariasis. 

The  foregoing  facts  show  clearly  that  the  diagnosis  of  filariasis  is 
not,  as  is  commonly  believed,  merely  a  question  of  the  finding  of 
microfilariae  in  the  peripheral  blood.  In  suspected  cases  the  diagnosis 
may  be  made,  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty,  by  elimination,  as  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  observations  made  on  one  of  the  author's 
cases: 

A  young  man  of  twenty-three  years  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  chronic 
adenitis  of  the  left  inguinal  glands  together  with  lymphangitis  of  the  leg  on  the 
same  side.  When  seen,  he  gave  a  history  of  similar  attacks  covering  a  period  of 
six  years.  Repeated  examinations  of  the  blood  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of 
any  microfilariad,  but  the  differential  count  showed  a  considerable  percentage 
of  eosinophiles  (8.5  per  cent).  The  absence  of  intestinal  parasites  or  of  any  other 
metazoal  infestation  in  the  body  strongly  suggested  a  diagiiosis  of  chronic  filariasis, 
especially  since  a  slight  but  permanent  edema  around  the  ankle,  suggestive  of  a 
beginning  elephantiasis,  was  already  present.  On  further  inquiry  it  was  found  that 
a  diagnosis  of  filariasis  had  been  made  four  years  before,  based  on  the  finding  of 
microfilarise  in  the  blood.  The  patient  stated  that  at  this  time  he  had  seen  the 
filarial  embryos  in  the  preparations  made  of  his  own  blood. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  a  diagnosis  of  filariasis 
may  be  safely  made  in  all  cases  of  elephantiasis  or  in  those  cases  that 
show  symptoms  or  lesions  common  to  filariasis j  regardless  of  the  absence 
of  microfilarice  in  the  bloody  provided  the  eosinophiles  are  in  excess  and 
other  metazoal  infestation  can  be  eliminated  as  the  result  of  examination 
of  the  feces  J  etc. 

Search  for  the  Parasite. — The  laboratory  diagnosis  of  filariasis  is 
based  chiefly  on  the  finding  of  microfilariae  in  the  blood  or  chylous 
fluid,  or  upon  discovering  the  adult  filaria. 

The  Adult  Filaria. — The  adult  filaria  may  not  uncommonly  be 
found  in  the  cystic  dilatations  under  the  skin,  lymphatics  of  the 
scrotum,  arms,  and  legs,  in  hydroceles  of  the  cord,  epididymis,  testicles, 
etc.,  or  in  other  filarial  lesions.  At  autopsy  it  may  be  found  in  the 
lymphatics  of  the  pelvis.  Male  and  female  are  usually  found  coiled 
together,  and  when  placed  in  salt  solution,  will  show  active  motion 
for  hours.  They  appear  as  long,  filiform  organisms,  somewhat  whitish 
in  color.  The  male  measures  about  40  mm.  in  length  by  0.  1  mm. 
in  width.  The  female  measures  8  to  10  cm.  in  length  by  0.2  to  0.3  mm. 
in  width. 

The  Microfilaria. — The  microfilaria  is  commonly  found  in  the 
peripheral  blood,  but  may  also  be  detected  in  the  chylous  fiuid,in  lymph 
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froTH  filarial  lesions,  or  in  the  urine.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
by  <3entrifugalizing  the  suspected  liquid  and  examining  the  sediment. 
Search  J  or  Microfilaria  in  the  Blood. — If  the  examination  is  made 
at  night,  especially  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  2  a.  m.,  the 
embryos  may  easily  be  found  in  simple  fresh  covei-glass  preparations; 
if.  however,  the  blood  is  examined  during  the  day,  especially  between 
the  hours  of  10  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.,  this  method  usually  gives  negative 
results.  These  negative  results,  as  previously  stated,  are  due  not  to 
the  absence,  but  to  the  relatively  small  number  of  embryos  present 
in  the  peripheral  blood  during  those  hours,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
Ibat  they  are  found  to  be  present  when  a  large  amount  of  blood  is 
'■lainined  {Table  III,  p.  415  and  Table  V,  p.  424).  The  author 
flas  obtained  very  expedient  and  satisfactory  results  from  using  the 
swtic  acid  concentration  method. 


'    ^^2. — Bmbryns  of  Filaria  bancrofli  oa  seen  in  htoud  preparatioDB  m&de  by  the 
**or  by  aoetic  acid  concentriLtioD  tnctliDd  under  the  low  [nwar  oF  the  miaroBcope. 

^h^AiUhor's  Acetic  AcidConceiilration  Method.— Thiasimp\eraethod 
*?^*ist8  in  collecting  a  few  drops — about  0.1  to  0.5  c.e. —  of  blood  from 
""^  finger  and  placing  it  in  about  10  c.c.  of  a  2  per  cent,  acetic  acid 
^Ition.  After  thoroughly  shaking  to  complete  hemolysis,  the  mix- 
7^*^  is  centrifugalized.  Fresh  cover-glass  preparations  are  made  from 
^  Sediment  and  examined  under  the  microscope.  The  advantage 
.  ^hia  method  over  the  common  fresh  cover-glass  preparation  method 
'^illustrated  in  Table  V, 

"treatment.— T\iQ  radical  or  specific  treatment  for  filariasis  has  not 
been  discovered.  Thus  far  no  drugs  have  been  found  that,  directly 
'  Wdirectly,  exert  any  parasiticidal  action  upon  the  adult  worm  or  the 
I  "^fofilarise.  The  author  has  used  salvaraan  without  any  appreciable 
^*cte  on  the  embryos.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  elephantiasis 
'^atellani  recommends  the  injection  of  thiosinamin  or  fibrolysin. 
'^  treatment-of  filariaais  is  merely  symptomatic,  and  consists  in  the 
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TABLE  v.— MICROFILARIA  BAXCROFTI IX  THE  PERIPHERAL  BLOOD: 

TWENTY-POURrHOUR-CYCLE 

NmnsK  OF  Embxtos  Pouxs 


Hotm  OF  CoLutcnosr        ^^  ^^  eommon  fr«h  blood  eom-  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

pra^ra^m  method.    Two     i^i^od  m  ai  e^e.  oC  blood 


12  Noon 0  5 

2p.  M 0  4 

4p.  M 0  3 

6p.  M 0  4 

8p.  M 0  10 

10  p.  M 2  80 

12  m 26  280 

2A.M 49  050 

4A.M 57  520 

6  A.  M 36  200 

8A.M 12  no 

10  A.  M 4  35 


administration  of  tonics,  iron,  and  arsenic  for  the  secondary  anemia, 
when  present;  rest  and  bandaging  of  the  part  for  elephantiasis^  etc. 
When  the  edema  is  very  marked,  tapping  of  the  part  and  removal  of 
the  liquid  give  temporary  relief,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  re* 
quired.  The  operation  is  very  simple,  and  consists  merely  in  leaving 
a  cannula  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  for  some  time  (over  night  or  day), 
until  a  suf&eient  amount  of  lymph  is  withdrawn  from  the  part.  The 
surgical  treatment,  which  consists  in  the  removal  of  parts  of  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissues,  may  give  temporary  relief  in  some  cases. 

In  the  early  stage  of  elephantiasis,  when  by  chance  microfilaria  are 
no  longer  found  in  the  peripheral  blood,  the  enucleation  of  the  proximal 
lymphatic  nodules  of  the  groin,  when  indurated,  and  the  deviation 
of  the  flow  of  lymph  from  the  part  to  non-obstructed  channels  by 
anastomosis  or  otherwise,  should  be  considered  in  the  surgical  treat- 
ment of  the  disease. 

Prophylaxis. — The  bite  of  mosquitos  in  locaUties  where  the  disease 
is  endemic  should  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  mosquito  nets  on  the  bed, 
and  the  screening  of  doors  and  windows.  Mosquitos  should  be  de- 
stroyed, preferably  in  the  larval  stage,  by  the  appUcation  of  petro- 
leum to  stagnant  water,  etc.  Since  mosquitos  are  more  prone  to 
bite  at  night,  sleeping  in  the  woods  or  remaining  outdoors  during  the 
evening  hours  should  be  avoided. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  a  single  infestation,  limited 
perhaps  to  the  introduction  of  only  a  few  parasites  into  the  body, 
may  not  give  rise  to  any  symptoms,  and  this  probably  explains  the 
absence  of  any  appreciable  lesions  in  some  cases  of  filariasis.     If, 
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bcrtff'ever,  reinfestations  ehoiUd  take  place,  there  will  naturally  follow 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  filariie  and  the  manifestation  of  those 
sytDptoms  common  to  the  disease.  In  other  words,  not  only  the  form, 
but  the  degree  of  infestation  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  severity 
of  the  lesions,  and  if,  for  obvious  reasons,  reinfection  cannot  be  avoided, 
as  in  regions  where  the  disease  is  endemic,  the  patient  should  be  removed 
to  a  non-infested  district,  or,  if  possible,  to  a  northern  latitude,  where 
m  time  {from  four  to  ten  years)  the  existing  parasites  will  die  and 
furtlier  complications  will  be  avoided.  By  this  course  of  procedure 
the  author  has  seen  two  cases — one  of  infection  by  F.  bancrofti,  from 
the  ^Vest  Indies,  and  one  of  F.  loa,  from  Africa — gradually  get  well, 
and  a  third  case  of  infection  by  F.  bancrofti  greatly  improve  without 
any  special  treatment  beyond  removal  to  the  northern  part  of  this 
country. 

2.  Filaria  loa  (Guyot,  1778).  Hietory.~The  occurrence  of  a 
fi'^ria  in  the  eye  appears  to  have  been  known  in  Europe  since  the  end 
of  tile  sixteenth  century,  and  Mongin,  in  1770,  described  the  presence 
"^  this  nematode  in  the  visual  organ,  Guyot,  in  1778,  introduced 
the  term  "loa"  in  European  Uterature.  Manson,  in  1891,  found  the 
microfilaria  in  the  blood  of  several  negroes  in  Africa,  and  observing 
*''*«>t,  contrary  to  F.  bancrofti,  the  embryos  were  found  during  the  day, 
°^  gave  it  the  name  of  Microfilaria  diurna.  The  last-named  author 
''**^her  suggested  that  it  might  be  the  embryo  of  F.  ipa.  This  hy- 
pothesis was  later  borne  out  by  Pencl,  Prout,  Henly,  Brumpt,  Wurtz, 
"*d  Kerr.  The  adult  inhabits  the  subcutaneous  tissue  in  all  parts  of 
"'^  t>ody.  and  it  is  said  to  invade  with  preference  those  parts  exposed 
"  t-he  hght,  such  as  the  breasts,  shoulders,  face,  conjunctiva,  etc. 
"**  f^r  as  is  known  this  filaria  occurs  only  in  man,  and  is  restricted 
y*  t-he  Congo  region  in  Africa,  which  suggests  that  the  intermediate 
^^t.   (probably  an  insect)  has  a  limited  geographic  range. 

I^esai-piion. — The  adult  parasite  is  whitish  in  color,  opalescent, 
****^  semitransparcnt.  The  tegument  is  smooth  and  covered  with 
aiHall  elevations — papilla-like  bosses — over  the  entire  surface.  These 
^^^aure  from  12  to  27 (i  in  diameter  and  from  4  to  12^  in  height. 
**ese  papillie  are  an  important  feature  in  differentiating  this  parasite 
,'^**i  F.  bancrofti.  The  body  is  pointed  at  both  ends;  the  mouth  part 
^*iarmed  and  provided  with  two  lips. 

iTje  male  is  thin,  measuring  25  to  34  mm.  in  length  (smaller  than 
■  fxincrofd)  by  0.2  to  0.4  mm.  in  width.  The  head  is  truncated, 
z?^  the  neck  but  feebly  differentiated  from  the  remainder  of  the  body. 
,^^^  posterior  end  is  coiled  and  provided  with  two  unequal  spiculee. 
**^re  are  three  pairs  of  preanai  and  two  pairs  of  postanal  papillro, 
^"i  sometimes  an  additional  pair  of  little  tubercles  may  be  seen  on 
^ch  side  of  the  median  line  posteriorly. 
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The  cBophagus  is  short  and  without  a  bulb.  It  is  continuous  wH^ 
a  straight  intestine  that  opens  in  the  anus  or  cloaca  at  the  posterio"" 
end.  The  excretory  pore  opens  externally  at  about  0.6  mm.  fromt**^ 
anterior  end  of  the  body. 

The  sexual  organs  consist   of  a  single  tubular  testicle  and  v* 
deferens  coiled  on  itself,  which  ends  in  the  veaicula  seminalis,  Bituat^'*^ 
near  the  base  of  the  spicules. 

The  female  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  measures  from  45  to  65  tn 
in  length  (smaller  than  F.  bancrafli)  by  300  to  500;i  in  width, 
sexual  organs  consist  of  a  pair  of  ovaries  and  two  uterine  tubes  thJ 
lead  into  a  single  vagina  and  end  in  the  vulva.     The  vulva  is  situuW 
at  about  2.5  mm.  from  the  anterior  extremity  (Fig.  233.) 

Habitat.  —  The  adult  iilaria  inhabits  with  preference  the  sil" 
cutaneous  tissue.     It  has  been  found  in  the  pericardium  (Bnimp"« 


i;B,  female.     (After  J 


but  this  location  may  be  considered  as  anomalous.     The  paras^** 
has  no  fixed  locality,  but  wanders  all  over  the  body  under  tJie  sfe™'J 
It  has  been  observed  under  the  skin  of  the  breast,  shoulders,  **''*^J3 
fingers,  face,  eyelids,   conjunctiva,   mucosa  of  the  tongue,  etc.      *" 
not  infrequently  passes  under  the  skin  across  the  bridge  of  the  nc 
and  may  here  easily  be  detected  and  felt  with  the  finger.     The  p 
site  moves  quickly,  and  gives  rise  to  a  temporary  edema  alODg  •* 
course  ("Calabar  swellings,"  "ambulant  edema").     It  may  also  cai** 
itching,  creeping  sensations,  etc.     In  its  course  the  female  depo»** 
the  embryos  under  the  skin,  and  eventually,  on  being  carried  lhn)*»'j™ 
the  lymph-channels,  they  reach  the  heart  and  enter  the  periphe—  ■■' 
circulation,   where   they  can   be  found,   especially  during  the  d»>  ' 
hence  the  name.  Microfilaria  diurna,  given  by  Manson. 

Habitat  and  Morphology  of  the  Embryos. — The  microfilaria  iafw*** 
in  the  peripheral  lymphatics  and  the  blood-stream.     In  the  peripbe'* 
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blood  it  is  found  especially  during  the  day,  between  the  houre  of 
10  A.  M.  and  4  p.  m.,  being  more  abundant  from  12  to  2  p.  m.  It  ia 
usually  absent  at  night,  especially  between  midnight  and  2  a.  m. 
This  periodicity,  therefore,  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  of  F.  bancrofti. 

Morphologically,  the  microlilariffi  cannot  be  differentiated  from 
the  embryos  of  F.  battcrofti,  which,  like  the  latter,  have  the  same  meas- 
urements and  are  covered  by  a  sheath.  Ac- 
cording to  Manson,  the  microfilaria  of  F.  loa 
presents  a  somewhat  less  coiled  appearance;  Hw^ailBilsp^Ss 
the  anterior  end  is  more  sharply  bent,  and  the  '^^^fif^Lea.  ^ 
tip  of  the  tail  is  not  uncommonly  folded  on  Jk.^^?, .^r?!fc ^ 
itself  inside  of  the  sheath. 

Periodicity  of  the  Microfilaria. — As  has  been 
stated,  the  microfilariie  are  especially  found  in 
the  peripheral  blood  during  the  day,  and  are 
usually  absent  during  the  night.  The  condi- 
tion is  just  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  micro- 
filarioe  of  F.  bancrofii,  except  that,  according  to 
some  observers,  the  periodicity  of  F.  loa  is  not 
so  well  defined.  This  point  was  studied  by  the 
author,  with  the  results  shown  in  Table  VI. 

Another  point  in  the  differentiation  is  the 
faet  that,  while  in  F.  bancrofti  the  periodicity  is        F'o-  234.— Micro- 
,     .,   .1  .-      .      1  1  -     1     1  -.  1     fiiaria  Ion.      UnBtuined, 

reversed,  if  the  patient  changes  his  habit  and    ;„  human  blood. 

sleeps  during  the  day  instead  of  at  night,  in  F. 

loa  the  periodicity  is  unaffected  under  such  conditions  (Manson),  In 
1902  Brumpt  observed  that  in  Africa,  where  the  negro  laborers  worked 
during  the  night  and  slept  during  the  day,  the  microfilaria  in  the  per- 
ipheral blood  not  onlyfailed  to  showa  reversion  of  the  periodicity,  but 

TABLE  VI.— fILARIA  LOA:  T WE N'TY -FOUR-HOUR  CYCLE.     PERIO- 
DICITY OF  MICROFILARIA  IN  THE  PERIPHERAL  BLOOD. 
DRIED  FILM  PREPARATIONS 

Uouii  or  NuHBER  or 

8p.  M 22 

8p.  M 15 

10  p.  M 12 

12  u 10 

2  a.  M 6 

4  a.  M 3 

6*.  u fi 

8  a.  u 10 

IOa-m 11 

12N 27 


I 
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that  this  was  lost  entirely,  and  this  led  him  to  believe  in  an  infeatati*^* 
with  Filaria  bourgi.  Finally,  the  same  author  observed  an  alteralic:>** 
or  irregularity  of  the  periodicity  when  the  affection  was  associated  wi*^"* 
other  pathologic  conditions,  such  as  sleeping  sickness.  From  what  h.^*^ 
been  said  it  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  periodicity  oftt:»*^ 
embryos  of  F.  loa,  contrary  to  that  of  the  embryos  of  F.  hancrojC*' 
is  not  a  constant  phenomenon  and  not  uncommonly  may  be  abset^**' 
entirely. 

Cause  of  Periodicity. — Thecauseof  the  periodicity  of  the  microfilari.-^^ 
of  F.  loa  in  the  peripheral  blood  is  explained  also  by  the  "Retentic^n 
Theory,"  as  was  outlined  in  the  case  of  F.  bancrqfti  (p.  411),  Itwill 
naturally  be  asked,  "How  is  it  that  the  same  cause  will  produce  t^s^o 
different  effects?"  Like  the  cause,  the  effects  are,  as  a  matter  of  facs  t. 
the  same:  the  embryos  of  F.  loa,  like  those  of  F.  bancrqfti,  which  a-are 
both  of  the  same  size  and  morphologically  identical,  are  retained  in  tlie 
peripheral  capillaries,  the  latter  having  a  smaller  diameter  thantlae 
embryos.  This  has  been  demonstrated  both  by  actual  observation  ^ts 
well  as  experimentally,  and  has  been  explained  in  discussing  the  pericxi- 
icity  of  F.  bancrofti;  the  reversion  or  diurnal  periodicity  in  F.  too, 
however,  needs  further  ehicidation. 

Filaria  bancrofti  inhabits  the  lymphatics  of  the  pelvis  near  tbe 
thoracic  duct,  and  this  naturally  facilitates  the  constant  passage  of 
the  embryos  into  the  heart  and  their  distribution  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  That  the  increased  action  of  the  heart,  external  stimuUtion, 
muscular  activity,  etc.,  during  the  day,  facilitate  the  constant  passage 
of  the  embryos  from  the  arterial  to  the  venous  system  at  this  time,  and 
that  contrary  effects  at  night  cause  retention  of  the  embryos  in  the 
peripheral  blood,  have  been  demonstrated  elsewhere.  It  has  also  been 
shown  that  this  retention  of  the  embryos  is  a  constant  phenometion, 
since  they  are  found  in  greater  numbers  at  all  hours  of  the  day  iod 
night  in  the  peripheral  blood  than  in  the  proximal  vein  <rom  the  p*rt 
(p-  414). 

Conversely,  Filaria  loa  has  the  habit  of  wandering  about  in  tb' 
subcutaneous  tissues,  Its  embryos  are  deposited  distant  from  tb* 
heart,  and  as  they  are  carried  passively  by  the  sluggish  flow  of  tl*« 
lymph  in  the  lymph-channels  in  these  localities,  they  are  necesaaniy 
apt  to  be  retained  in  the  peripheral  lymphatics  during  the  night,  wb^** 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  less  marked,  and  surface  stimulations,  mi*^ 
cular  activity,  nervous  irritabihty,  etc.,  are  practically  nil.  Thii  ** 
especially  the  case  during  sleep,  and  would  naturally  explain  Lt»* 
apparent  absence  of  raicrofilarite  from  the  blood  at  this  time;  where^ 
conversely,  with  opposite  conditions  existing  during  the  day,  bj"  tae»** 
itating  the  passage  of  the  embryos  from  the  lymphatics  ialo  tb* 
heart  and  the  blood-stream,  the  greater  number  being  found  in  tJ** 
blood  at  these  hours  is  accounted  for. 
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A  question  that  would  naturally  be  asked  is:  "Why  do  not  the 
embryos  of  F.  loa,  once  in  the  blood-stream,  behave  the  same  and  show 
a  nocturnal  periodicity  just  as  do  those  of  F.  bancroftit"  This,  of 
course,  is  easily  answered :  the  embryos  of  F.  loa,  on  entering  the  blood 
during  the  day,  are  gradually  eliminated  from  the  peripheral  blood 
during  night  by  being  retained  in  the  capillaries  of  some  of  the  internal 
organs,  especially  the  limgs,  which  may  act  as  a  reservoir,  as  was  shown 
by  Manson  in  F.  bancrofti.  That  the  lungs  are  especially  adapted  for 
retaining  the  embryos  can  easily  be  imderstood  when  considering  the 
specialized  capillary  supply  and  spongy-like  nature  of  these  organs. 

Finally,  a  further  explanation  as  to  the  cause  of  certain  peculiarities 
regarding  the  periodicity  of  F.  loa,  which  the  author  ventures  to  sug- 
gest, is  that  for  the  manifestation  of  this  diurnal  periodicity  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  infestation  should  be  either  very  marked  or  of  long 
standing,  and  have  reached  that  stage  in  which  the  microfilarise  are 
present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  seen  in  the  small  amount  of  blood 
usually  examined  (1  to  2  nun.)  by  the  fresh  cover-glass  preparation 
method.  Of  course,  the  embryos  are  present  in  the  blood  long  before 
this  stage  is  reached,  as  can  easily  be  proved  by  examining  a  larger 
quantity  of  blood  (0.1  to  0.5  c.c.)  by  the  acetic  acid  concentration 
method.  Furthermore,  if,  by  the  acetic  acid  method,  the  number 
of  microfilarisB  is  counted  from  two  equal  amounts  of  blood,  one  taken 
from  the  tip  of  the  finger  and  the  other  from  the  superficial  veins  of 
the  forearm,  it  will  be  found  that  although  the  niunber  of  embryos 
m  the  capillaries  of  the  finger  is  greater,  the  difference  between  the 
two  specimens  is  slight.  In  other  words,  the  result  would  show  that 
the  embryos  of  F,  loa  are  distributed  in  the  blood-stream  more  or  less 
equally  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Of  course  the  number  of 
microfilarise  will  be  found  to  be  greater  in  the  capillaries,  as  is  the  case 
in  Filaria  bancrofti,  but  this  discrepancy  is  less  marked  in  Filaria  loa 
(Rivas). 

With  these  points  in  mind,  it  is  easily  understood  that  the  diurnal 
periodicity  is  dependent  upon  an  excess  of  microfilarifie  entering  the 
blood  from  the  peripheral  lymphatics,  as  well  as  from  the  lungs  and 
other  organs,  during  the  course  of  the  day,  and  their  retention  in  the 
surface  capillaries,  this  possibly  also  explains  those  obscure  and  irregu- 
lar phenomena  common  to  infestation  with  this  parasite,  namely: 

1.  Why  in  the  certain  regions  of  Africa  in  which  the  condition  is 
endemic,  and  where  infestation  among  adults  is  very  high,  children 
under  five  years  of  age  do  not  show  microfilariae  in  their  blood.  These 
children  may  or  may  not  be  infested.  If  they  are  infested,  the  micro- 
filariae, being  more  or  less  equally  distributed  throughout  the  blood, 
are  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  small  amount  of  blood  (1  to  2  mm.) 
that  is  usually  examined.     The  examination  of  larger  amounts  of 
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blood  by  the  acetic  acid  method  would  probably  show  the  parasite. 
Infestation  with  F,  loa  may  be  divided  into  three  stages:  (1)  '* Early 
aperiodic;'^  (2)  '*  middle  periodic;"  and  (3)  '* advanced  aperiodic.'*  The 
early  aperiodic  stage,  corresponding  to  the  time  when  the  number  of 
embryos  is  so  small  as  to  render  them  undetectable  by  the  usual  fresh 
cover-glass  preparation,  is  probably  of  about  five  years'  duration,  and 
it  is  possible  that  this  would  explain  the  negative  finding  of  micro- 
filaria in  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

2.  The  lack  of  a  sharp  and  constant  periodicity  in  F.  loa.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  microfilariae  are  deposited 
in  the  peripheral  lymphatics,  distant  from  the  heart,  and  their  entrance 
into  the  blood-stream  depends  largely  upon  the  activity  of  the  patient 
during  the  day  or  night  hours,  as  the  case  may  be. 

3.  The  alteration  or  changes,  but  no  reversion  of  the  periodicity, 
when  the  patient  changes  the  habit  of  sleep.  This  scarcely  needs  any 
further  explanation  than  that  already  given.  The  periodicity,  as 
stated,  not  being  sharply  defined,  even  under  normal  conditions, 
cannot  be  expected  to  show  any  marked  variation  by  merely  a  change 
of  habit  of  the  patient,  to  sleeping  during  the  day  instead  of  at  night. 

4.  Similar  alteration  or  changes  in  the  periodicity  in  cases  compli- 
cated with  sleeping  sickness.  The  patient,  being  in  a  sleepy  state  most 
of  the  time,  it  is  easily  understood  that  after  the  embryos  have  been 
acciunulated  in  sufficient  niunbers  in  the  peripheral  lymphatics, 
they  will  flow  regularly  into  the  heart  and  blood-stream,  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  day  or  night.  The  author  believes  that,  under  such 
conditions,  more  or  less  similar  changes  will  take  place  in  F.  bancrofti, 

5.  Absence  oj  Periodicity, — This  condition  which  corresponds  to 
the  third  "advanced  aperiodic'*  stage,  is  commonly  seen  in  advanced 
cases  or  when  the  infestation  is  marked.  Under  such  conditions  the 
embryos  in  the  peripheral  lymphatics  occur  in  such  great  numbers 
that  they  flow  into  the  blood-stream  in  sufficient  quantity  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night.  It  may  be  possible,  too,  that  the  number  of 
microfilariae  entering  the  blood-stream  during  the  day  is  so  large 
that  one  part  of  them  behave  in  the  same  way  as  the  embryos  of  F. 
bancrofti;  that  is,  they  are  retained  in  sufficient  numbers  in  the  periph- 
eral capillaries  at  night  so  as  to  be  found  in  the  small  amount  of 
blood  from  the  finger  examined  during  this  hour. 

6.  The  relative  scarcity  with  which  the  microfilariae  of  F.  loa  are 
(encountered  in  the  peripheral  blood,  as  compared  with  the  numbers  of 
F.  bancrofti.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  during  the  day,  the  same 
agencies  that  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  embryos  of  F,  bancrofti 
from  the  arterial  to  the  venous  system  (heart  action,  surface  stimu- 
lation, muscular  activity,  etc.),  also  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  em- 
i)ryos  of  F.  loa  into  the  blood.     In  other  words,  these  embryos,  being 
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distributed  more  or  less  equally  throughout  the  blood,  only  a  relatively 
small  niunber  are  retained  in  the  peripheral  capillaries.  It  is  almost 
^superfluous  to  add  that  the  embryos  are  not  found  at  night  because  of 
-fihe  relatively  small  number  of  them  that  pass  from  the  peripheral 
I  ymphatics  into  the  heart  during  the  hours  of  rest,  whereas  those  that 
ve  entered  the  blood-stream  during  the  day  have  gradually  been 
liminated  from  the  peripheral  capillaries  by  being  retained  in  the 
^capillaries  of  the  internal  organs,  as  previously  stated. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ''Retention 
Theory"  explains  the  periodicity  of  both  F.  bancrofti  and  F.  loa. 
Jin  both  instances  the  cause  of  the  periodicity  is  the  same,  namely, 
"tihe  retention  of  the  microfilarise  in  the  peripheral  capillaries.  Certain 
^wariations  or  irregularities,  of  course,  exist,  but  this  could  hardly  be 
^otherwise  when  the  habitat  of  the  adults  is  taken  into  consideration. 
*Thu8,  while  F.  bancrofti  lives  in  the  lymphatics  near  the  heart,  the 
;X)eriodicity  of  the  embryos  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  only  one  cause 

^their  retention  in  the  surface  capillaries.     With  F.  loa  this  is  not  the 

<»tse.  The  adult  parasite  wanders  about  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
<listant  from  the  heart,  and  the  embryos  are  deposited  there.  The 
periodicity,  therefore,  is  dependent  upon  two  causes,  namely:  the 
entrance  of  the  embryos,  through  the  sluggish  flow  of  lymph  from 
i;he  peripheral  lymphatics,  into  the  blood-stream,  and  their  subsequent 
retention  in  the  peripheral  blood  capillaries. 

Life  History. — Nothing  definite  is  known  regarding  the  further 
development  of  the  embryos.  Experiments  made  with  mosquitos, 
4jlo8siiKB,  StomoxySy  and  the  mango-fly  (Chrysops  dimidiatus),  have 
given  negative  results.  The  fact  that  F.  loa  is  found  only  in  the  Congo 
region  of  Africa  suggests  that  the  evolution  takes  place  in  some  insect 
common  only  to  that  country. 

The  dm-ation  of  life  of  the  adult  filaria  is  not  known,  but  it  appears 
that  the  development  of  the  parasite  is  much  slower,  and  that  it  lives 
longer  than  F.  bancrofti.  Since  the  "early  aperiodic  stage"  (when 
the  embryos  are  not  yet  found  in  the  peripheral  blood)  is  probably 
about  five  years,  and  since,  according  to  Brumpt's  observation,  the 
microfilaria  persist  in  the  blood  after  the  patient  is  removed  to  non- 
infected  localities  (away  from  the  possibility  of  infection)  for  five 
years,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  life  of  the  parasite  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years. 

Mechanism  of  Transmission. — This  is  not  known,  but,  like  F.  ban- 
crofti, the  parasite  is  probably  transmitted  in  the  larval  stage  by  the 
bite  of  an  insect. 

Pathogenesis. — The  presence  of  F.  loa  in  man  does  not  usually  give 
rise  to  any  appreciable  symptoms.  The  wandering  habit  of  the 
adult  parasite  explains  the  absence  of  lymphangitis,  chyluria,  ele- 
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phantiasis,  etc.,  common  to  F.  bancroftif  which  symptoms  are  due 
to  blocking  of  the  lymphatics  and  interference  with  the  flow  of  the 
lymph.  The  passage  of  the  worm  imder  the  skin  may  give  rise  to 
itching,  creeping  sensations,  and  temporary  edema  ("Calabar  swelling" 
or  "ambulant  edema").  The  localization  of  the  parasite  in  the  eye 
is  not  coi!nmon  (Bnunpt),  but  when  it  lodges  under  the  conjunctiva 
or  in  the  deeper  part  of  this  organ,  it  may  give  rise  to  temporary 
conjunctivitis,  neuralgic  pains,  etc. 

Diagnosis. — Since  the  presence  of  F.  loa  does  not  usually  give 
rise  to  any  appreciable  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the 
finding  of  the  microfilaria  in  the  peripheral  blood.  The  search  for 
the  embryos  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  described  under 
F.  bancrofti,  i.e.,  by  the  simple  fresh  cover-glass  preparation.  The 
blood  should,  when  possible,  be  examined  during  the  day,  between  the 
hours  of  12  and  2  p.m.  If  the  result  is  negative,  or  if  the  examination 
is  made  early  in  the  morning,  during  the  evening  hours,  or  at  night,  a 
larger  amoimt  of  blood  should  be  examined  by  the  acetic  acid  con- 
centration method.  The  procedure  as  already  described,  is  as  follows: 
From  five  to  ten  drops  of  blood  are  collected  in  about  5  c.c.  of  a  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid,  and  after  shaking  imtil  complete  hemolysis 
has  occurred,  it  is  centrifugalized  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  sediment 
examined.  The  microfilaria  are,  of  course,  killed  by  the  acid,  but, 
like  the  microfilaria  of  F,  bancroftij  they  are  easily  recognized. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  niunber  of  microfilariae  found  in  the 
peripheral  blood  is  restricted  to  a  very  few  or  none,  the  diagnosis  is 
sometimes  not  easily  made,  arid  cases  in  which  the  result  is  negative, 
but  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  eosinophiles  in  the  blood,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  metazoal  infestation,  together  with  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  ^*  Calabar  swelling,*'  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

As  the  periodicity  of  the  microfilariae  in  the  peripheral  blood  is 
likely  to  be  irregular  or  less  marked,  the  number  of  embryos  in  a  given 
quantity  of  blood  during  a  twenty-four-hour  cycle  should  be  calculated, 
as  shown  in  Table  VI,  p.  427,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  larger 
number  of  embryos  is  found  during  the  day  between  the  hours  of 
2  and  4  r.  m. 

The  fact  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration  that  in  F.  loQy 
as  previously  stated,  the  periodicity  is  often  entirely  absent,  especially 
(luring  the  early  and  the  advanced  aperiodic  stages^  and  since  this  may 
also  occur  in  F.  hancroftiy  particularly  in  cases  of  long-standing  infes- 
tation, the  differential  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  the  absence  of  ele- 
phantiasis, lymphangitis,  chronic  adenitis,  chyluria,  etc.,  lesions  that 
an^  commonly  produced  by  F.  hancrofti. 

I^'inally,  the  history  of  the  case  will  sometimes  reveal  the  fact  that 
th(»  adult  parasite  has  been  observed  by  the  patient  moving  under 
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the  skin  of  the  arm,  chest,  face,  etc.,  and  a  previous  history  of  occa- 
sional attacks  of  ambulatory  edema  ("Calabar  swelUng")  and 
itching  and  creeping  sensations,  when  associated  with  an  increase  of  the 
eosinophiles,  should  be  regarded  as  suspicious. 

Treatment: — ^While  an  infestation  with  F.  bancrofti  may  be  regarded 
as  not  amenable  to  treatment  because  of  the  habitat  of  the  adult 
parasite  in  the  internal  lymphatics,  F.  loa,  which  lives  in  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  (where  it  may  not  uncommonly  be  observed  under  the 
skin),  may  easily  be  removed  by  a  simple  surgical  operation,  and  if  the 
infestation  is  limited  to  a  few  parasites,  a  radical  cure  can  often  be 
obtained. 

To  effect  the  removal  of  the  worm  it  is  important,  iSrst,  to  deter- 
mine the  location  and  direction  of  movement  of  the  parasite.  A  short 
incision  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  should  quickly  be  made 
with  a  sharp  knife,  transversely  to  the  direction  in  which  the  parasite 
is  moving,  and  at  a  point  a  few  miUimeters  to  one  centimeter  ahead  of 
it.  Sterile  or  absorbent  cotton  should  be  placed  at  each  side  or  at  the 
distant  lip  of  the  wound,  to  remove  any  excess  of  blood.  The  wound 
should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible,  care  being  taken  not  unduly  to 
touch  or  rub  the  lip  of  the  woimd.  As  soon  as  the  parasite  is  seen  to 
appear  in  one  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  the  head  should  quickly  be 
caught  gently  with  a  pair  of  forceps  or  hemostats  and  gradually  be 
Temoved  by  gentle  traction.  ,  Care  shoidd  be  taken  not  to  break  the  para^ 
site  while  making  the  traction.  When  situated  under  the  conjunctiva 
the  filaria  may  easily  be  extracted  with  a  needle  prick  under  it,  and 
<iuickly  withdrawn. 

Prophylaxis. — ^As  nothing  is  known  regarding  the  development  of 
'the  microfilarise  outside  of  the  human  body,  no  definite  prophylactic 
measures  can  be  recommended.  It  is  well,  however,  on  general  princi- 
ples, to  avoid  the  bite  of  insects  in  localities  in  which  the  condition 
is  endemic.  A  reinfection  should  be  avoided,  when  possible,  by  re- 
moving the  patient  to  non-infected  regions,  preferably  to  the  northern 
latitudes,  where  in  time  (from  six  to  ten  years)  the  adult  worm  may 
eventually  die. 

3.  Filaria  perstans  (Manson,  1891).  Description. — The  micro- 
£laria  of  this  parasite  was  discovered  by  Manson  in  1891  in  the  blood 
of  negroes  in  the  Congo,  and  Daniels  found  the  adult  worm  in  British 
duiana.  At  present  the  distribution  of  the  parasite  is  confined  to 
tropical  Africa  and  British  Guiana. 

The  adult  worms  are  found  free  in  the  connective  tissue  at  the  base 
of  the  mesentery,  around  the  pancreas,  behind  the  abdominal  aorta, 
and  behind  the  pericardium  and  the  suprarenal  capsules.  The  body 
is  filiform,  cylindric,  and  somewhat  tapered  anteriorly. 

The  male  worm  is  rarely  found.     It  measures  45  mm.  in  length 
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by  0.00  mm.  in  width.  The  tail  is  curved  and  ends  in  a  bifid  prolonga- 
tion of  the  cuticle,  and  is  provided  with  a  single  spicule  (Penel).  Low 
found  two  spicules  and  four  pairs  of  preanal  and  one  of  postanal 
papillo.    The  cloaca  is  situated  at  about  120fjL  from  the  posterior  end. 

The  female  worm  measiures  about  70  to  80  nmi.  in  length  by  0.12 
mm.  in  width.  It  has  a  rounded  head  and  a  long  neck.  The  mouth 
is  small,  and  the  alimentary  canal  does  not  appear  to  be  divided 
into  esophagus  and  intestine.  The  anus  is  situated  about  140Mfrom 
thu  tip  of  the  tail.  The  uterus  is  double  and  ends  in  the  vulva,  which 
is  situated  about  0.6  mm.  from  the  anterior  extremity. 

The  EnAryo. — The  microfilaria,  which  has  no  sheath,  is  found  in 
the  blood.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  microfilaria  of  F.  loa.  Two 
typos  are  recognized:  one  small,  measuring  90  to  llO/ii  in  length  by  4/i 
ia  width,  and  the  other  100  to  OOO/ii  in  length  by  5  to  O/ii  in  width.  In 
Htained  preparations  five  clear  spots  may  be  recognized:  (1)  Cephalic; 
(2)  oblique;  (3)  Vnshaped;  (4)  central,  and  (5)  caudal  spots. 

Periodicity. — There  is  no  periodicity,  as  the  microfilaria  is  found  in 
the  peripheral  blood  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

Habitat. — As  previously  stated,  the  adult  parasite  lives  free  in  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  mesentery,  behind  the  abdominal  aorta  and 
pancreas,  and  behind  the  pericardium  and  around  the  kidney.  The 
adult  worm  has  apparently  a  wandering  habit,  as  no  appreciable 
lesions  are  seen  in  these  localities. 

Life  History. — Nothing  definite  is  known  regarding  the  further 
development  of  the  embryo  outside  of  the  blood.  It  is  probable  that, 
lis  in  the  ciise  of  F.  bancroftiy  this  takes  place  in  some  insect.  The 
experiments  of  Hodges,  Low,  and  Brumpt  w^ith  mosquitos,  fleas,  and 
lice  j^ave  negative  results.  Wellman  and  Feldham  assert  that  develop- 
ment takes  place  in  the  tick. 

Mechanism  of  Transmission. — Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  parasite  is  transmitted. 

The  pathogenesis  is  nil. 

4.  Filaria  ozzardi  (Manson,  1895). — The  microfilaria  of  this  para- 
.sit<»  was  found  by  Manson  in  1895  in  the  blood  of  man  in  the  West 
Imlies,  and  in  1898  Daniels  discovered  the  adult  female  and  the  frag- 
ment of  a  male  in  the  connective  tissue  behind  the  peritoneum  at  the 
loot  of  (lie  mesentery. 

VUo  viole  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  known,  as  only  a  fragment  of 
( hf  posterior  envl  was  found  by  Daniels.     It  was  provided  with  a  single 

.'>|tii  ulc 

I  lit    ttVhiJe  measures  65  to  80  mm.  in  length  by  0.2  to  0.25  mm. 
lit  I.M  .u\\\\      The  tail  is  provided  with  a  bulbous  cuticular  expansion. 
I  I.I   .mu:.  I.N  Mtuated  about  0.25  mm.  from  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  the 
^  iiU  .»  ;iliout  (V7  mm.  behind  the  cephalic  end. 
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The  microfilaria  has  no  sheath  and  does  not  show  periodicity. 
It  measures  200  by  5/i- 

The  life  history  is  unknown,  and  the  pathogenesis  is  nil. 

5.  Filaria  magalhaesi  (Blanchard,  1895).— In  1887  the  adult 
parasites,  male  and  female,  were  foimd  by  Magalhses  in  the  heart  of 
a  child  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  male  measured  83  mm.  in  length  by 
0.2  to  0.4  mm.  in  breadth.  The  tail  was  provided  with  two  spicules 
and  four  pairs  of  preanal  and  three  pairs  of  postanal  papUlse.  The 
cloaca  was  situated  about  0.11  mm.  from  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The 
female  measured  155  mm.  in  length  by  0.6  to  0.8  mm.  in  breadth.  The 
anus  was  situated  about  0.13  nmi.  from  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

The  life  history  and  pathogenesis 
are  unknown. 

6.  Filaria  taniguchii  (Penel,  1904). 
This  parasite  was  found  by  Tani- 
guchi  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  man 
in  Japan.  Only  the  female  and  the 
microfilaria  are  known.  The  female 
measures  68  mm.  in  length  by  0.2 
mm.  in  width.  The  anus  is  situated 
0.23  mm.  from  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
and  the  vulva  1.3  mm.  behind  the 
mouth.  The  microfilaria  measures 
about  164/ii  in  length  by  Sfi  in  width. 
It  is  provided  with  a  sheath  and 
shows  nocturnal  periodicity. 

The  life  history  is  unknown,  and 
the  pathogenesis  is  nil. 

7.  Filaria  juncea  (Railliet  and 
Neveu-Lemaire,  1908). — This  para- 
site was  discovered  by  Manson  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  adult  inhabits 
the  mesentery;  only  the  female  and 
the  microfilariae  are  known.  The 
female  measures  65  to  81  mm.  in 

length  by  0.2  to  0.25  mm.  in  width.  The  anus  is  situated  230  to 
250^1  from  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  the  vulva  710  to  760/i  from  the 
cephalic  end.  The  embryos  are  not  provided  with  a  sheath,  and 
have  about  the  same  measurements  as  the  microfilaria  of  F,  per^ 
Hans;  like  this,  also,  they  show  no  periodicity. 

The  life  history  is  unknown,  and  the  pathogenesis  is  nil. 

8.  Filaria  volvulus  (Leuckart,  1893). — This  parasite  was  foimd 
in  man  in  West  Africa  in  a  tumor  of  the  scalp.  Labadie,  Lagrave, 
Brumpt,  and  others  have  seen  the  worm  in  similar  tumors  in  .the  arm. 


Fio.  236. — Comparison  of  micro- 
filaria. A,  mj,  banciofti  (larfce  with 
sheath);  B,  m/,  perstans  (small,  blunt 
tail,  no  sheath),  C,mj,  loa  (large  with 
sheath);  D,  mj,  juncea  {demarquavi) 
(small,  sharp  tail,  with  sheath).  X  75. 
(After  Mamon  in  Chandler,) 
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and  recently  Fiilleborn  has  studied  the  effect  of  the  parasite  in  man. 
Males  and  females  are  found  colled  together  in  the  tumor,  which  may 
be  of  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg  (Fig.  236). 

The  male  measures  30  to  35  mm.  in  length  by  about  130^  in  breadth. 
The  head  is  round  and  the  mouth  is  unarmed.  The  cloaca  is  situated 
about  50^  from  the  tip  of  the  tall  and  has  three  pairs  of  papilla  at 
the  side  and  three  pairs  of  postanal  papillffi  (Brumpt).  The  ttul  ie 
provided  with  two  unequal  papillffi. 

The  female  measures  60  to  70  mm.  in  length  by  about  360/t  in 

breadth.    The  vulva  is  situated  about  O.S  mm.  from  the  anterior  end. 

The  microJUaria  has  no  sheath.     It  measures  250  to  300>i  in  length 

by  5  to  6fi  in  width,  and  has  been  found  in  the  liquid  obtained  from 

the  tumor,  but  not  in  the  blood. 

Habitat. — The  adults  and  the  microfilariffi,  as  previously  stated, 
are  found  in  the  substance  of  the  tumor  which  they  produce  imder 
the  skin.  MicroSlariie  are  also  found  in  the 
tumor,  but  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  the 
blood,  probably  because  an  insufficient 
amount  of  blood  was  examined. 

Life  History. — The  life  history  is  not 
known.  Brumpt  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  further  development  of  the  embryo  takes 
place  in  the  tsetse-fly,  and  that  this  insect 
transmits  the  parasite. 

Pathogenesis. — The    parasite    may    give 
rise  to  attacks  of  lymphai^itis,  and  some- 
Fio.   236.^Filaria  vol-    times  to  the  development  of  acute  and  small 
vuluB  SB  seeo  at  the  rite  of  the    subcutaneous  tumors. 

9.  Rare  or  Doubtful  Filarue.  Filaria 
powelli  (Penel,  1904). — Found  by  Powell  in  India.  The  embryo 
measures  131  mm.  by  3  to  5;*.  Only  the  microfilaria  has  been  found. 
Filaria  philippinensis  (Ashburn  and  Craig,  1907). — This  is  differen- 
tiated from  F.  bancrofli  by  the  absence  of  periodicity  (7).  Only  the 
microfilaria  has  been  found. 

in.  NEMATODES  OF  THE  SUBCUTANEOUS  TISSUE 

Filaria  (Dracunculus)  medinensis  (Linnffius,  1758).  History. — This 
parasite  commonly  known  as  the  "Guinea-worm,"  is  endemic  in  India, 
Persia,  Turkestan,  Arabia,  and  tropical  Africa.  It  is  also  found  in  some 
parts  of  South  America,  where  it  has  been  imported  from  Africa. 

The  worm  has  probably  been  known  since  the  most  ancient  times, 
and  was  in  all  probability  the  fiery  serpent  mentioned  by  Moses,  who 
is  also  said  to  have  described  the  method  of  extracting  it  by  twisting 
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the  parasite  on  a  stick.    Galen  named  the  disease  caused  by  this 
parasite  dracotUiaaia. 

The  anatomy  of  the  parasite  was  studied  by  Bastian  in  1863, 
and  the  infection  of  Cydops  with  the  larva  was  observed  by  Fedschenko 
in  1870.  The  transmission  of  the  parasite  experimentfdly  into  mon- 
keys by  feeding  them  with  infected  cyclops  was  carried  out  by  Leiper 
in  1907,  and  his  experiments  were  confirmed  by  Strassen. 

Description. — The  female  worm  is  filiform  in  shape  and  whitish 
Ln  color.     It  measures  from  50  to  90  cm.  in  length  by  0.5  to  1.7  nun. 
in  its  widest  diameter.     The  mouth 
is  terminal,  and  is  provided  with  two 
^  lips  and  two  lateral  and  four  sub- 
lian     papills.       The    alimentary 
canal  is  straight  and  complete  in  early 
life,  but  in  the  fully  developed  adult 
is  atrophied  near  the  tail  and  ends  in 
cecum  without  an  anal  opening. 
iThe  vulva  is  situated  close  to  the 
r  mouth  and  leads  into  the  vagina,  and 
a  simple  uterus   and   ovary   all   ar- 


I  an  kdult  female 
Leuckart  inBnimpt.) 


Fio.  237. — FilarU  medinenais.  e 
front  vi«nr  of  aoterior  eitrpmily:  < 
mouth;  p.  papills;  b,  female  reduced  on 
halfioaue;  c,  embryos  enlBreed.  {A/ti 
Ba4tian  andLtudcart  inBrumpl.) 


racked  in  a  tube  that  extends  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
body,  complete  the  generative  oq;ane.  When  fully  mature,  the  ut-erus 
is  filled  with  embryos.  The  tail  is  rounded  off  and  ends  in  a  small 
bent  hook. 

The  mate  is  small.     It  measures  about  2.5  to  4  cm.  in  length.     The 
tail  is  provided  with  five  pairs  of  postanal  papillse. 
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The  larvce  are  flat  and  have  a  pointed  tail.  They  measiure  about 
0.6  mm.  in  length  by  IT.S/ii  in  breadth,  and  are  provided  with  an 
alimentary  canal,  but  no  anus. 

Habitat, — The  adult  filaria  lives  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of 
man.  It  may  be  found  in  the  feet,  arms,  chest,  shoulders,  etc.,  in 
fact,  any  of  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body.  The  development  of  the 
worm  has  been  observed  experimentally  in  monkeys.  The  accidental 
occurrence  of  the  parasite  in  oxen,  horses,  dogs,  and  cats  has  been 
reported  by  some  observers.  The  larva  is  foimd  free  in  the  water. 
It  enters  the  body  of  the  Cyclops  where  it  undergoes  development 
and  the  changes  preparatory  to  its  successful  entrance  into  man, 
which  occurs  through  the  medium  of  infected  water. 

lAfe  History, — ^In  early  life  the  male  and  female  live  in  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  mesentery.  After  copulation  the  male  probably  dies, 
for  usually  only  the  female  is  found  under  the  skin;  the  gravid  female 
then  moves  toward  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  foot,  leg,  arm,  or 
shoulder,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  location  of  the  parasite  is  usually 
determined  by  the  presence  of  a  small  bulla  on  the  skin  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  head  of  the  worm,  whereas  the  remainder  of  the  body 
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Fio.  239. — ^Larva  of  Filaria  medinensis  linnsus.     (After  Looaa,  from  Meme't  Trop^n- 

krankheiten,  in  CciaLeUani  and  Chalmen,) 

appears  in  the  form  of  an  edematous  and  irregular  cord  under  the  skin. 
The  bulla  finally  bursts,  leaving  a  small  hole,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  the  vulva,  and  through  which  a  portion  of  the  uterine  tube  prolapses. 
A  clear  fluid  escapes  from  the  tube,  which,  if  examined,  is  found  to  be 
full  of  larvse. 

The  larvae  are  actively  motile.  They  escape  and  swim  about 
freely  in  water,  and  either  die  or  enter  the  alimentary  canal  of  a 
Cyclops,  C,  coronatus  (Fig.  240),  which  is  the  intermediate  host  of  the 
parasite. 

In  the  body  of  the  cyelops  the  larva  undergoes  development.  The 
first  molting  takes  place  from  about  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  day, 
and  the  second  molting  occurs  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  after 
which  developmental  changes  occur,  and  the  larva  reaches  the  infective 
stage  at  about  the  fourth  week.  By  feeding  a  monkey  with  infected 
oyckps  Lciper  succeeded  in  demonstrating  two  females  and  one  male 
in  the  animal,  and  from  this  it  may  be  assumed  that  man  is  infected 
by  swallowing  infected  cyclopides  with  the  drinking  water.  In  the 
stomach  or  the  intestine  the  cyelops  is  digested,  and  the  larva  set  free. 
It  now  penetrates  the  intestinal  wall,  and  bores  its  way  to  the  connec- 
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tive  tiiteue  of  the  mesentery,  where  it  undergoes  further  development. 
After  copulation  the  adult  female  migrates  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
and  after  some  time  the  larvs  are  discharged  in  water,  in  the  manner 
previously  described,  and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 

Meckaniam  of  Tranamiaston. — -The  intermediate  host  of  F.  medinen- 
«t8  is  the  Cyclops,  C.  coronatus,  and  the  infective  stage  is  represented 
by  the  larva  as  found  in  this  crustacean  four  weeks  after  infection. 
Man  is  probably  infested  by  the 
ingestion  of  infected  cyclopides 
with  the  drinking  water. 

Pathogenesis. — The  presence  of 
Filaria  medinensis  in  man  is  the 
catise  of  a  subcutaneous  affection, 
commonly  known  as  dracontiasis, 
which  is  manifested  by  pruritus, 
pain,  edema,  and  at  times  ulcera- 
tion and  suppuration  of  the  affected 
part.  The  location  of  the  worm 
may  be  made  out  by  the  presence 
of  an  indurated  and  edematous 
cord  under  the  skin,  extending  the 
entire  length  of  the  worm. 

Diagnosis. — I'he  di^nosis  of 
dr&contiasia  is  made  without  diffi- 
culty, as  the  presence  of  the  para- 
site, as  just  stated,  can  easily  be 
observed  under  the  skin,  taking 
the  form  of  an  indurated  cord  ex- 
tending the  entire  length  of  the 
worm.  Microscopic  examination 
of  the  liquid  which  exudes  from 
the  ruptured  bulla  will  reveal  the 
presence  of  the  larva. 

Treatmenl. — The  radical  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  extraction  < 
following  methods: 

1.  The  native  mode  of  extraction,  commonly  used  in  certain  parts 
of  Africa  and  Asia,  consists  in  catching  the  kead  of  the  worm  as  it 
protrudes  through  the  opening  in  the  skin.  This  is  tied  to  a  piece  of 
wood  and  gradually  twisted  around  it,  a  portion  at  a  time,  once  or 
twice  every  day.  About  3  or  4  cm.  of  the  worm  are  thus  extracted 
every  day.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  the  parasite,  since 
this  may  give  rise  to  infection  and  suppuration. 

2.  The  injection  of  mercury  bichlorid  1 :  1000,  recommended  by 


FtG,  210. — Cyclops  ooronatUB.  fe- 
male. A'  and  A",  two  pairs  of  BDtetics: 
D,  EnteBtiae:  Ovi,  ovHriau  sacs.  lA/ler 
Blanekard  in  Bnimpl.) 

■  destruction  of  the  worm  by  the 
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Emily.  The  method  consists  in  injecting  this  antiseptic  into  the  worm, 
when  possible,  or  along  the  length  of  the  swelling.  The  following  day 
the  parasite  is  gradually  extracted,  or  a  bandage  is  applied  to  the  part 
to  facilitate  the  absorption  of  the  parasite. 

3.  The  injection  of  chloroform  has  been  recommended  by  Beelers, 
and  injections  of  cocain  and  mercury  bichlorid  by  Quinn. 

4.  Surgical  treatment,  which  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  worm 
by  operation. 

Prophylaxis. — The  prophylaxis  consists  in  avoiding  the  use  of 
lonfiltered  or  unboiled  water  in  localities  where  the  worm  is  known 
-tio  be  endemic. 

IV.  NEMATODES  OF  THE  KIDPIEYS  ' 

Eustrongylus  gigas  (Hudolphi,  1802).— This  nematode  (Plate  XII), 
csommonly  found  in  dogs,  beeves,  horses,  and  other  animals,  is  a 
zrare  parasite  of  man,  only  nine  cases  being 
recorded.  The  worm,  when  fresh,  is  light  red- 
«:3i8h  in  color;  the  body  is  cylindric,  and  slightly 
attenuated  at  both  ends.  The  cuticle  is  thin 
^uid  finely  striated.  The  mouth  is  hexagonal, 
^ind  provided  with  six  papillse. 

The  TTiale  measures  14  to  40  cm.  in  length 
ly  4  to  6  mm.  in  width.  The  caudal  extremity 
«nds  in  a  collar-shaped  bursa,  somewhat  oval  in 
shape,  and  provided  with  three  small  papillse. 
^t  the  center  of  the  bursa  is  the  cloacal  spicule, 
'through  the  opening  of  which  a  single  spicule 
may  be  seen.    It  measures  5  to  6  mm. 

The  female  measures  20  cm.  to  1  meter  in 
length,  by  5  to  12  mm.  in  width.  The  anus  is 
terminal,  and  the  vulva  is  situated  about  50  to 
70  mm.  from  the  anterior  end.  Pio.   2*i. — Eustron- 

The  eggs  (Fig.  241)  are  eUiptic,  thick  shelled,    ^^c''Clarv..'K 
and  yellowish  brown  in  color,  and  measure  65  to  Baibiani  in  Brumja.) 
70/1  by  40  to  45^.    The  shell  of  the  egg  is  rough 

and  presents  numerous  depressions,  which  give  to  the  egg  a  mosaic 
appearance. 

Habttat.—Both  male  and  female  are  found  together  in  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  or  free  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  When  in  the  kidney, 
they  gradually  give  rise  to  distention  of  the  pelvis  and  to  atrophy 
and  degeneration  of  the  oi^an  (Plate  XII). 

The  life  history  is  only  partially  known.  The  egg,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  water  or  moist  soil,  hatches  a  larva  that  is  cylin- 
dric in  shape  and  gradually  tapered  posteriorly.     It  measures  about 
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240p  by  14;i.  Further  development  is  unknown,  but  it  probably, 
like  Ankylostoma,  enters  the  host  through  the  skin  or  through  the 
mouth. 

Pathogenesia. — The  presence  of  this  parasite  in  man  is  the  cause  of 
atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  painful  micturition,  hematuria, 
and  renal  colic.  A  bacterial  infection  may  occur  and  give  rise  to 
suppuration  of  the  genito-urinary  tract. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  made  without  difficulty  as  the  egp 
are  commonly  found  in  the  urine. 

Treatment. — The  radical  treatment  constats  in  the  removal  fA  the 
parasite  by  a  suj^ical  operation  and  also  of  the  kidney,  when  advisable. 

T.  NEMATODES  OF  THE  LUNGS 

Hetastrongylus  aprl  (Gmelin,  1789). — This  nematode,  also  called 
StrongyluB  paradoxui  (Mehlis,  1831),  is  a  parasite  of  the  lungs  of  hogs. 


and  its  occurrence  in  man  is  only  occasional.  The  worm  is  short  and 
slender,  and  white  or  brownish  in  color.  The  mouth  is  provided  with 
six  lips.  The  male  measures  12  to  25  mm.  in  length.  It  has  a  bilobed 
bursa  with  five  ribs  in  each  lobe,  and  a  pair  of  spicules  about  4  mm. 
in  Ir-nRth.      The /ema/e  measures  20  to  40  mm.  in  length;  the  anua 
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is  ^"tibterminal,  with  the  vulva  anterior  to  it.  The  eggs  are  elliptic, 
m^t^fcsuring  50  to  lOOju  by  39  to  72;t;  when  oviposited,  they  contain  an 
eixitiryo. 

JA/e  History. — Only  the  embryo  and  larval  development  are  known. 
Tfai^  fact  that  the  parasite  inhabits  the  lungs  and  that  it  has  sometimes 
t>^^ii  found  in  the  intestine  would  suggest  that  its  life  history  may 
t>^  similar  to  that  of  Ankylostoma,  although  Leuckart  failed  to  infect 
sl:i.^«p  by  feeding  them  with  sputum  containing  the  embryos. 

J'athogenesis. — The  presence  of  this  parasite  in  the  lilngs  may  give 
ri^^  to  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  abscesses  of  the  lungs,  and  generalized 
s«s<rondary  bacterial  infection  (Fig.  242). 

VI.  ERRATIC  PJEMATODES 

Under  the  head  of  erratic  nematodes  will  here  be  described: 
C  1 )      The  aberrant  parasitic  nematodes  of  man  occasionally  found  in 


'^1 


Fm.  243.— Transverse  a 


1  of  AgamaiuariiiiB  rpstiformis. 
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^""aormal  localities;  that  is,  away  from  their  normal  habitat;  (2j  the 
Parasitic  nematodes  of  the  lower  animals,  which,  under  certain  con- 


rtiti 


'>otiB,  may  infect  i 


:  (3)   the   imperfectly  known  or   immature 


^ 


•Onns  of  nematodes  sometimes  occurring  in  man;  (4)  the  free  living 
^^matodes  accidentally  introduced  into  the  human  body. 

1.  The  Aberrant  Parasitic  Hematodes, — Under  this  head  may 
^  considered  any  one  of  the  weU-known  parasites  of  man  which, 
^it^  either  to  a  marked  infestment  or  to  a  physicochemical  change 
•^  the  body,  may  inh;tbit  organs  other  than  the  one  commonly  para- 
"liied  by  the  worm;  thus,  Ascaria  lumbricoides  may  inhabit  the 
Peritoneal  cavity,  and  has  also  been  found  in  the  large  inteBtine, 
"totnach,  lung,  etc.     Oxyurts  vermiojlaris,  which  normally  inhabits  the 
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small  intestine  when  young  and  the  rectum  when  adult,  has  been  found 
in  the  appendix,  stomach,  esophagus,  nose,  etc.,  and  in  females  it 
may  parasitize  the  vagina  and  uterus.  Trichiuris,  which  normally 
inhabits  the  cecum,  has  been  found  in  the  appendix  and  small  in- 
testine, etc.  Most  parasitic  nematodes  of  man  have  occasionally  been 
found  in  aberrant  locaUties. 

2.  Parasitic  Nematodes  of  the  Lower  Animals. — Certain  parasites 
of  the  lower  animals  may,  imder  some  conditions,  infect  man.     Thus, 
Toxascaris  cams  and  TooMiscaris  limbata,  which  are  parasites  of  the  , 
dog;  Trichostrongyltis  vitrinuSf  a  parasite  of  the  sheep,  Gnaihostama 
siamenae,  etc.,  have  been  known  to  occur  in  man. 

3.  Imperfectly  Known  and  Inmiature  Nematodes. — ^In  this  group 
may  be  placed  several  rare  parasites  that  are  occasionally  found  in 
man: 

(1)  AgamoJUaria  georgiana  (Stiles,  1905),  removed  from  a  sore  in 
the  leg. 

(2)  AgamoJUaria  oculi  (Von  Nordman,  1832),  foimd  in  the  eye. 

(3)  Filaria  palpebralis  (Pace,  1867),  found  in  a  tumor  of  the  upper 
eyelid. 


Fia.  244. — Eggs  of  nematodes;  a,  Trichostrongylus  instabilis;  &,  Ankylostoma  duo- 
denalis;  c,  Trichocephalus  trichiuris;  d,  estrongyloides  intestinalis;  as  seen  in  the  atenis; 
e,  Necator  americanus;  /  and  g,  Ascaris  lumbricoides  after  and  before  fertilisation. 
(After  Manson  in  Brumpt.) 

(4)  Filaria  labialis  (Pane,  1864),  found  in  a  pustule  on  the  lip. 

(5)  Filaria  hominisoris  (Leidy,  1850),  found  in  the  mouth. 

(6)  Filaria  lymphatica  (Treutler,   1793),  found  in  the  bronchial 
lymphatic  glands. 

(7)  Agamomermis  restiformis  (Leidy,  1880),  found  in  the  urethra. 
4.  Free   Living  Nematodes. — The  best  example   of   free  living 

nematodes  capable  of  infecting  man  is  furnished  by  Strangyloides 
intestinalis  J  which,  as  previously  described,  has  a  saprozoic  exis- 
tence in  the  soil,  but  under  certain  conditions,  in  the  larval  stage,  like 
Ankylostomay  it  may  enter  the  body  of  man  and  live  as  a  parasite 
in  the  intestine.  Several  other  species  of  free  living  nematodes  that 
may  accidentally  enter  the  skin  or  the  normal  cavities  of  man  and 
survive  in  these  localities  tor  a  certain  time  have  been  described. 
Thus,  Anguillula  aceti  has  been  found  in  the  bladder;  AnguiUulina 
putrefacienSy  in  the  stomach;  Leptodera  pelliOj  in  papular  eruptions 
of  the  skin;  Rhabditis  niellyi  was  found  in  the  skin  by  Nielly,  and  is 
probably  identical  with  Leptodera  pelliOy  etc. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  EGGS  OF  NEMATHELMINTHES 


Okoxr 


DirrBBXiTTiAL  Charactkbs 


Size 
IN  Mi- 
CBONS 


Spxcns 


Oval,  contains  2-4  cells       60X40  AnkyloHoma      duoiU- 

:   noli* 
70X40  NeaUor  anuricanuM 


Nbmatoda:  Egg 
proTided  with  a 
■ingle-layered  shell 


Oval,  contains  2-8  cells 
Oval,  contains  4-8  cells 


70X40 


Thin 


SheU 
smooth 


Oval,  contains  8-32  cells;  80X48 


Oval,  contains  8-32  cells 

Oval,  contains  8-32  cells 

Oval,  contains  an  embryo 

Oval,  contains  an  eml>ryo 


I 


Thick 


Shell  oma- 
m«nt«d 


Thick 


ACAKTBOCKFRALA : 

Eggs  provided  with 
a  three-layered 
shell 


SheU 
smooth 


Thiok 


Flat  on  one  side 
With  one  knob  at  each 
pole 


83X43 
87X48 
54X32 
80X55 


50X23 
55X25 


Oval,  set  with  mammil- 
lary  eminences;  usually 
contains  one  cell 

Globular,  contains  one 
or  more  cells 

Oval,  set  with  mosaic- 
like depressions,  one 
knob  at  each  pole 


60X44 

75X65 
66X44 


Contains  an  embryo  pro-  ■  85  X  45 
vided  with  spicules  or|  100X50 
hooks  on  the  surface 


BtopKagottoma  brump' 

ti 
Tr%cho9irongylu9  pro- 

boloru9 
TriehottrongyluM     «n- 

9tabili9 
TriehoHronoyhu  witri- 

nu$ 
Strongyloidet      inUMti' 

nalU 
MtUutrmtnltu  apri 


Oxytarit  urmiadarit 
TriehiurU  triehiurtu 


A«eart«  lumbrieoiiUa 


ToxoicarU  eanis 


Buttronoylu*  gio<u 


Oigantorhynchut  giooM 
0.  moniliformiM 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
ANNELIDA 

Clam  Hinidinea. — Morphology  and  Structure. — IMe  History. — PSkthogenesis. — 
Classification. — The  Parasitic  Leeches  of  Man:  Hirndo  MedidnalU:  H.  troetina; 
LimnaHs  niloHca;  Hemadipaa  teylanica;  HemerUaria  officinalu;  PlacMMa  col- 
enigera. 

The  annelids  are  metazoan  invertebrates.  They  have  a  true 
celomic  cavity  and  an  elongated  body,  and  are  divided  externally  into 
a  number  of  rings  that  correspond  to  the  division  of  the  internal  parts 
into  segments — somites  or  metameres  (Fig.  246).  Limbs  are  absent, 
but  parapodia  bearing  setcB  are  present.  The  integument  is  soft  and 
composed  of  few  layers.  The  head  consists  of  a  prostomium  united 
to  one  or  more  segments,  and  may  be  cirrif erous  or  tentaculiferous.  A 
vascular  system  distributing  red  blood  is  usually  present.  The  nerv- 
ous system  is  made  up  of  a  cerebral  ganglion  with  double  commissure 
and  segmented  ventral  nerve  cord.  The  excretory  organs  are  in  the 
form  of  metamerically  arranged  pairs  of  nephridia.  The  phylum  is 
divided  into  several  classes,  of  which  only  the  Hirudinea  or  Dtwaphora 
is  of  interest  in  human  parasitology. 

CLASS  HIRUDINEA 

The  Hirudinea,  commonly  known  as  leeches  (Fig.  245) are  annelids 
having  a  sucking  disk  at  one  or  at  both  ends.  They  are  hermaphro- 
dites and  ametabolous  (not  subject  to  metamorphosis),  and  are  found 
chiefly  in  fresh  water,  although  some  species  are  marine,  whereas 
others  live  in  moist  soil.  The  distinctive  characteristics  that  diflfer- 
entiate  the  Hirudinea  from  other  annelids  are: 

1.  The  absence  of  bristles  (except  in  Acanthobdella)  and  the  pres- 
ence of  two  suckers — one  oral,  used  for  prehension  and  the  taking 
of  food,  and  the  other  posterior  and  ventral,  for  attachment  and 
locomotion. 

2.  The  body  is  finely  ringed,  more  rings  than  somites  being  present 
— three,  five,  or  as  many  as  fourteen  rings  may  occur  to  a  segment 
(Fig.  246).  As  in  the  earth-worm,  at  the  time  or  reproduction  certain 
segments  may  develop  into  a  clitellum  which  secretes  the  egg  cocoons. 

3.  The  body  is  usually  flattened  in  the  dorso ventral  plane,  re- 
sembling in  this  respect  the  flat-worms. 

Most  of  the  leeches  are  free-living  carnivora  and  feed  on  snails, 
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wonns,  fish,  etc.;  others  are  facultative  paramtes,  feeding  occasionally 
on  the  blood  of  vertebrates,  whereas  still  others  are  true  ectoparasites, 
subsisting  exclusively  on  blood.  These  animals  are  of  interest  in 
human  parasitology,  first,  because  they  are  annoying  ectoparasites; 
second,  for  the  reason  that,  as  endoparasites,  may  be  a  menace  to  the 
health  or  even  to  the  life  of  a  person;  and  third,  because  they  may 
serve  as  carriers  of  pathogenic  bacteria  and  protozoa — e.g.,  the  water 
leeches,  as  shown  by  Brumpt,  are  intermediate  hosts  of  trypanosomes 
and  other  parasitic  protozoa  of  the  lower  animals,  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  also  act  as  trans- 
mitters of  similar  parasites  (Leish- 
mania,  Spiroofaeta,  Trypanosomes, 
etc.). 

Hoiphology  and  Structore.- 
Leeches  may  be  studied  without 
difiSculty.  The  animal  is  killed  by 
immersing  it  in  boiling  water  or  ( 
alcohol.  On  the  surface  the  two 
suckers  are  readily  seen.  The  body 
presents  a  large  number  of  rings,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  lens  it 
will  be  seen,  especially  on  the  dorsal 
surface,  that  some  of  these  rings 
are  provided  with  papillte  (sen^lUe) 
which  are  regularly  arranged  on 
every  three,  five,  or  seven  rings. 
The  name  segment,  somite,  or  meta- 
mere  is  applied  to  the  system  of       ^"^  245. — DiagruD  o(  a  iwch.    A, 

_:««.     «^«..-»'n..    u^t^^^,.    tv.^    Cwsi   different  lorma  of  the  bite  oruleeoh;  B, 

rmgs    occurring  between  the  first  ^^^er  lowing  the  ww«,  one  of  which 

ring  with  papillfe  (inclusive)  and  the  >e  magmGed  ai  the  right;  C.  longitudinAl 
.-  -.i_  *ii        /       i-\     Mctjon    of    the    leech:     A  a.     anterior 

next  nng  mth  papilliB  (esdusive),  „,k„; «.  ...ph^,;  s,.  .t™.cb;  c. 

the  first  papilliferOUS  ring  being  USU-  cullcle;   I.  inteatioe;   a.  anus;  Pi.  po»- 

Jly  con.idered  »  the  first  ring  of  SSUT-S^,  i 'rS'^SlT,''"- 
the  somite  (Fig.  246).    More  recent 

writers  believe  that  a  somite  is  determined  by  the  Umit  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  nerves  arising  from  a  ganghon.  These  aomitea  correspond 
to  analogous  segmentations  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  animal,  which 
is  usually  provided  with  an  extensive  celom.  This  celom  is  much 
reduced  in  the  leeches,  constituting  a  system  of  vascular  sinuses. 

On  the  ventral  surface  and  along  the  middle  of  the  body  each 
somite  ia  provided  with  two  small  orifices— the  excretory  or  nepbridial 
pores.  On  the  median  line  of  the  ventral  surface  two  orifices  are  seen: 
one  anterior,  the  male  orifice,  provided  with  a  penis  in  some  genera  or 
with  an  atrium  producing  spermatophores  in  others,  and  a  posterior, 
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the  female  orifice  (Fig.  246).  Most  species  show  a  sUght  depression 
situated  posterior  to  both  genital  openings,  often  marked  by  a  change 
in  color.  This  depression  is  produced  by  the  presence  in  that  locality 
of  subcutaneous  glands,  and  corresponds  to  the  cUtelligenous  region 
or  clitellum  which  secretes  the  egg  cocoons  during  reproduction. 

The  Cuticle. — ^As  in  the  trematodes,  the  cuticle  is  soft,  and  consists 
of  epithelial  cells  and  dermal  glands.  It  is  provided  with  bristles, 
cilia,  or  spines,  except  in  Acanthobdella.  Below  the  cuticle  is  a  deli- 
cate subcuticular  layer  made  up  of  a  fine  fibrillar  structure  (Fig.«245). 

The  Muscles. — ^As  in  the  trematodes,^  there  are  three  layers  of  mus- 
cles: The  circular  layer,  situated  below  the  subcuticle;  the  longitu- 
dinal muscles,  arranged  in  long  longitudinal  plates  below  the  circular 
layer;  and  the  transverse  muscles,  which  penetrate  into  the  paren- 
chyma. In  addition,  the  suckers  are  provided  with  radial  and  Ederid- 
ional  muscle-fibers  that  are  particularly  adapted  for  attachment  and 
suction.  The  muscular  system  is  of  interest  since  it  permits  the  con- 
traction or  elongation  of  the  body,  and  gives  the  worm  a  characteristic 
"olive"  shape  in  some  species,  or  a  relaxed,  soft,  elongated  appearance 
in  others. 

The  Digestive  System. — The  digestive  tract  is  made  up  of  a  mouth, 
pharynx,  esophagus,  crop,  stomach,  intestines,  and  anus.  The  mouth 
may  be  armed  or  unarmed.  When  armed  it  is  provided  with  three 
jaws — one  dorsal  and  two  ventrolateral,  each  with  a  thickened 
free  edge  notched  with  teeth  (GnathobdeUidcB).  When  unarmed  there 
may  be  only  a  strong,  very  muscular,  protrudible  proboscis,  conic 
in  shape,  capable  of  perforating  the  skin,  and  serving  for  sucking 
{Rhynchobdellidce). 

On  account  of  the  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  the 
bite  of  the  Gnathobdellidce  produces  a  triangular  stellate  wound,  and 
that  of  the  Rhynchobdellidce  produces  a  small  opening  (Fig.  245). 

Opening  into  the  mouth  are  the  pharyngeal  or  salivary  glands, 
which  secrete  an  anticoagulant  liquid.  This  substance  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  head  of  the  leech,  and  is  sold  under  the  trade  name 
"hirudin/' 

The  pharynx  is  an  oval  sac  provided  with  a  strong  muscular  wall 
and  radial  muscles  that,  by  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation,  dilate 
and  contract  the  cavity,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  sucking  pump.  The 
pharynx  is  continuous  with  the  esophagu^y  and  leads  into  the  crop, 
which  is  a  thin-walled,  straight  tube  having  lateral  diverticula. 

Behind  the  crop  is  the  stomach.  This  is  relatively  large,  and  is 
provided  with  numerous  diverticula  or  ceca.  The  reaction  of  the 
stomach  is  acid,  and  the  organ  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  food  (blood), 
which  may  remain  unchanged  or  but  slightly  altered  for  some  months. 
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Adjoining  the  stomach  is  a  short  intestine,  which  leads  into  the  rectum 
and  anus. 

The  excretory  system  consists  of  several  nephridia  that  open  along 
the  middle  of  the  body  in  the  somites  on  each  side,  somewhat  ventrally. 

The  vascular  system  usually  contain  red  blood-cells,  and  in  the 
GnathobdeUidcB  consists  of  four  longitudinal  trunks — one  dorsal,  one 
ventral,  and  two  lateral,  connected  by  a  system  of  capillaries. 

The  Parenchyma. — ^The  parenchyma  or  supporting  framework  is 
made  up  of  parenchymatous  cells  consisting  of  a  nucleus  and  freely 
branched  protoplasm.  It  fills  the  interstices  between  the  internal 
organs,  greatly  reducing  the  internal  cavity  or  celom,  which  is  divided 
into  several  chambers,  segments,  or  somites. 


1 


Fio.  246. — Hemiclepsis  marginata.  Diagram  of  the  anterior  extremity.  1,  dor- 
sal and  2,  ventral  view.  The  roman  numbers  indicate  the  somites  and  the  arable  num- 
bers the  number  of  rings.  ^,  nephridial  pores;  6t  27-28  male  and  9 » 29-30  female 
genital  pore.     {After  Blanchard  in  Brutnpt.) 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  the  brain  and  ventral  cord,  the  latter 
often  containing  23  gangUa.  Nerve-fibers  are  given  ofif  to  the  eyes. 
The  eyes,  of  which  there  are  several,  may  be  seen  as  small  dark  dots  on 
the  dorsal  surface  behind  the  anterior  sucker.  At  each  side  of  the 
ventral  cord  are  the  sexual  organs. 

The  Reproductive  Organs, — The  leeches  are  hermaphroditic,  and 
the  reproductive  organs  are  situated  ventrally  and  at  each  side  of  the 
ventral  nerve  cord.  The  male  sexual  organs  consist  of  several  pairs 
of  or  numerous  testes.  In  Hirudo  medicinalis  there  are  nine  pairs  of 
testes,  the  ducts  of  which  unite  to  form  a  vas  deferens  on  each  side, 
which  runs  forward  and,  after  coiling  into  the  epididymis,  empties 
into  a  single  penis.  The  male  genital  pore  opens  ventrally  anterior 
to  the  middle  of  the  body  and  in  front  of  the  vulva.  The/etmiZe  repro- 
ductive organs  consist  of  two  ovaries,  which  are  situated  in  the  space 
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between  the  epididymis  and  the  first  pair  of  testes;  two  oviducts  (ontf' 
from  each  ovary),  which  empty  into  a  single  vagina,  and  the  vulva, 
which  is  situated  behind  the  male  genital  pore. 

Life  History. — Like  the  trematodes,  the  leeches  are  oviparous,  but 
unlike  them  they  have  no  larval  stage  so  that  the  development  is 
ametabolous — that  is,  direct,  and  without  metamorphosis  as  in  the 
higher  animals.  The  eggs,  which  are  relatively  few  in  number  (50 
to  80  in  Hemiclepsis  ?narginata),  are  fixed  to  a  stone  or  piece  of  wood, 
and  buried  in  the  mud,  or  to  the  egg  cocoons  on  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  parent.  In  time  the  eggs  hatch  and  the  young  animals  feed 
on  the  surrounding  medium  or  attach  themselves  to  a  host  and  grow 
into  adult  leeches. 


Leeches 
moist  soil. 


are  essentially  aquatic  animals,  but  some  species  live  in 
In  dry  weather  they  remain  hidden  under  stones,  e-arth, 
etc.  They  appear  to  be  very  susceptible 
to  external  disturbances,  and  are  readily 
aroused  when  man  or  animals  approach 
their  hiding  places,  and  being  ready  to 
attack  at  once. 

The  bite  of  the  leech  may  not  be  pain- 
ful and  may  even  pass  unnoticed  until 
the  flow  of  blood  is  observed.  While 
biting,  the  leech  keeps  itself  and  the  skin 
of  its  victim  moist  by  means  of  the  liquid 
Flo.  247.— Hirudo  medicin-    excrcted  from  the  nephridium  and  dermal 

s..h°;his;';h.tuT.,ii.';:  b'«°*.  ■>■«» "''»°  gorged  wiu,  wood  ^ 

(K):  b.  a  jaw  enlarged  showinK  drops  off.  The  WQund,  howevcr,  is  likely 
^^rUnB^mpS'  '■*^'' ^'"'  *<»  bleed  profusely  for  some  time  on  ac- 
count of  the  salivary  secretion,  which  pre- 
vents the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  The  blood  is  stored  in  the  crop 
and  in  the  ceca  of  the  stomach,  and  only  a  small  amount  is  used  day 
by  day  for  food. 

Pathogenesis. — The  pathogenic  properties  of  leeches  may  be  said 
to  be  nil,  except  for  the  loss  of  blood  occasioned  by  the  sucking  of  the 
leech  and  by  the  subsequent  bleeding  from  the  wound.  The  bite  la 
apt  to  be  the  source  of  bacterial  infection,  and  in  some  species,  e.g., 
Hemadipsa  ceylonica,  it  is  very  prone  to  be  followed  by  ulceration. 
The  bite  of  HemenlaHa  officinalis,  common  in  Mexico,  is  said  to 
cause  drowsiness,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  and  a  painful  rash  in  man. 

CUssificatioa. — The  class  Hirudinea  may  be  divided  into  three 
orders:  I.  Acanthobdellidea;  II.  Arbynchobdellidea;  Hi.  Rhynchob- 
dellidea. 

ORnER  I.  ^cMn(/io6deiiidea.— Characterized  by  the  presence  of 
spines  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 


I 
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Order  II.  Arhynchobdellidea.- — Marked  by  the  presence  of  three 
jaws  (Gnatkobdellida) — one  dorsal  and  two  ventrolateral;  the  pro- 
boscis is  absent;  red  blood-cells  are  present. 

Order  III.  flAj/ncAobdeiii'rfea.— Characterized  by  the  presence  of 
a  protrudible  proboscis,  the  absence  of  jaws,  and  the  presence  of  color- 
less blood. 

Of  these  three  orders,  only  the  Arhynchobdellidea  and  Rhynchoh- 
deUidea  are  of  interest  in  human  parasitology,  as  they  comprise  the 
families  GnalhobdellidcB  and  Glossiphoniida  respectively,  which  include 
the  parasitic  species  of  man.  The  most  important  parasitic  species 
may  be  described  as  follows: 


Order  ArhynchobdelUda 

FAMILY   GNATKOBDELLIDA 

Genua  Hirudo  {Linnseus,  1758). — Mandibles  provided  with  a  row 
of  from  50  to  100  teeth;  24  somites,  composed  of  5  rings  each.     At 
present  there  are  more  than  20  species  of  this  genus 
and  of  the  genus  Macrobdella  that  are  known  to  attack 
man   and   the  lower  animals.     In  former  years  these 
leeches  were  used  extensively  for  therapeutic  purposes. 

1.  Hirudo  medicinalis  (Linnaus,  1758). — ^This  leech 
is  from  8  to  13  cm.  in  length  by  1  to  2  cm.  in  width. 
The  dorsal  surface  is  olive  gray  in  color  and  presents 
six  longitudinal  bands.  At  each  border,  on  the  ven- 
tral surface  there  is  a  straight  dark  band. 

ffafej(at.^This   leech    is    common    in  Europe  and  [ 

'ica,  and  is  usually  found  in  stagnant  water. 


eacn.    . 


Heoiadipsa  xey- 

lanioB,      Datura] 

In   fli«o.     {Colltet  R. 

■early  life  it  is  carnivorous  and  in  the  adult  stage  sucks  ^riimpO  "" 
"lood.     It  attacks  man  and  animals  in  general. 

Pathogenesis. — -The  bite  of  the  leech  is  not  followed  by  any  marked 
iturbance,  except  that  the  wound  is  predisposed  to  bacterial  in- 
fection. Since  the  leech  is  aquatic,  if  it  is  accidentally  swallowed  with 
water  it  may  lodge  in  the  pharynx  and  give  rise  to  grave  symptoms. 

2.  Hirudo  troctina  (l^innieus,  181(5). — ^This  leech  is  from  8  to  20  cm. 
in  length  by  1  to  1.5  cm.  in  width.  The  dorsal  surface  is  bright  green 
in  color  and  presents  six  rows  of  small  black  spots  surrounded  by  an 
Orange-colored  zone  reaembhng  the  spots  of  the  trout;  hence  the  name. 
The  marginal  bands  on  the  ventral  surface  are  arranged  in  zigzag 
fashion.  It  is  found  in  the  north  of  Africa  and  in  Europe,  and  is  the 
medicinal  leech  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Algeria. 

Genus  Limnatia  (Moquin-Tandon,  1826).- — Mandibles  provided 
with  more  than  iOO  teeth.  This  genus  contains  species  resembling 
the  Hirudo,  some  of  which  are  of  very  large  size,  measuring  over  40 
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cm.  in  length  (Brumpt).  Three  species  are  importAnt,  since  they  may 
become  lodged  in  the  pharynx  and  upper  respiratory  passages  and  give 
rise  to  serious  sjrmptoms.  These  are:  Limnati^  nilotica,  L.  mym>mdaM, 
and  L.  grantUoaa. 

1.  Linmatis  nilotica  (Savigny,  1820). — This  leech  measures  8  to 
10  cm.  in  length  and  1  to  1.5  cm.  in  width.  It  is  variable  in  c(^or, 
but  the  ventral  surface  usually  presents  a  deeper  coloration  than  the 
dorsal.  The  body  is  soft,  and  it  does  not  contract  to  the  "olive" 
shape,  as  does  hirudo.  The  leech  inhabits  the  lakes  and  rivras 
of  northern  Africa.  In  the  early  stage  of  devetopmeat  it  may  easOy 
be  swallowed  with  the  water  and  become  lodged  in  the  pharynx  of 


Fio.  319.— HemeDturia  officinalis.     A,  veDtral  and  B,  side  view.     (CoUtetton  R.  Btat 


man.  The  adult  is  not  uncommonly  found  in  the  normal  cavities  of 
animals,  in  which  it  may  give  rise  to  grave  eymptoms. 

Genus  Hamadipsa  (Tennent,  1861). — These  are  territorial  leeches, 
small  in  size,  measuring  2  to  3  cm.  in  length.  They  have  five  pairs  of 
ej-es,  five  rings  to  a  somite,  and  are  chiefly  tropical. 

Hsemadipsa  zeytanica  (do  Blainville,  1827).— This  leech  {Fig.  248) 
iw  very  common  in  Ceylon.  It  measures  2  to  3  cm.  in  length,  and  is  a 
common  parasite  of  man  and  animals.  Its  bite  is  painful  and  the 
wound  may  bleed  for  a  long  time. 

Order  RkynckobdelUdea 

FAMILY    GlOSSIPHONnD£ 

Genua  Hementaria  (de  Filippi,  1849). — Middle  somites  composed 
of  six  rings.  The  body  is  usually  corrugated.  Only  a  few  species  are 
found  that  attack  man. 
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Hementflria  officinalis  (de  Filippi,  1849).— This  leech  (Fig.  249)  is 
common  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  where  it  is  used  for  therapeu- 
tic piirposes.  The  wound  made  by  the  bite  ia  the  shape  of  a  single 
hole.  It  is  said  that  the  bite  sometimes  gives  rise  to  drowsiness,  pain- 
ful rash  and  general  disturbance. 

Genua Pkicobdella  (Moquin-Tandon,  1846). 

Placobdella  catenigera. — This  species  is  smaller  than  the  foregoing, 
measuring  2  to  3  cm.  in  length.  It  attacks  man  and  mammals.  The 
bite  is  not  painful,  but  the  wound  is  prone  to  bleed  for  a  long  time. 
I  This  leech  is  found  in  Europe. 


Fio.  250,— PIttcobd Bill 
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CHAPTER  XX 
ARTHROPODA 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  ARTHROPODS 

Morphology  and  Structure. — Geographic  Distribution  and  Habitat. — Parasitic 
Types. — Pathogenesis. — Classification:  Protoarthropoda;  Euarthropoda;  Dip- 
lopoda;  Chilopoda;  Crustacea;  Arachnida;  tnsecta  (Hexapoda). 

The  arthropods  are  bilaterally  symmetric  invertebrates,  with  well- 
developed  celomic  cavities  and  heteronomously  segmented  bodies. 
They  are  non-ciliated  animals,  having  articulated  limbs  and  a  ladder- 
like nervous  system.  The  brain  is  supplemented  by  a  ventral  chain 
of  ganglia  arranged  metamerically.  The  sexes  are  divided  and  are 
commonly  oviparous.  The  arthropods  include  the  spiders,  crabs, 
insects,  and  myriapods,  which,  together  with  the  annelids,  were 
included  by  Cuvier  in  his  subkingdom  Articulata.  This  order  contains 
the  vast  majority — about  four-fifths — of  the  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  more  than  300,000  species  being  known.  The  arthropods 
and  the  annelids  have  many  features  in  common,  but  the  former  are 
differentiated  from  the  latter  chiefly  by:  (1)  The  character  of  the 
segmentation  of  the  body,  and  (2)  the  presence  of  hollow  segmented 
appendages. 

In  treating  the  arthropods  the  author  has  followed  to  a  large 
extent  the  excellent  entomology  of  Folsom. 

Morphology  and  Structure. — The  body  regions  in  the  arthropods* 
(Fig.  251)  may  be  divided  into:  (1)  The  head;  (2)  the  thorax;  and  (3> 
the  abdomen;  and,  in  addition,  (4)  the  jointed  appendages  that  giv^ 
the  name  to  the  group.     Fewer  regions  may  be  made  out  when  th(^ 
head  and  thorax  unite  (cephalothorax)  (Fig.  252),  or,  again,  the  num — 
her  of  segments  may  be  increased  by  a  division  of  the  abdomen  int 
the  abdomen  proper  and  the  post-abdomen  (Fig.  253).     Finally  i 
many  arthropods  (mites  or  acarina)  all  differentiation  into  somites 
disappears   because  the  internal  fusion  of  parts  has  obUterated  th 
evidonce  of  external  segmentation  (Fig.  254). 

In  most  arthropods  the  anterior  pairs  of  primary  appendages 
brought  together  to  form  the  mouth  parts  and  sense  organs,  and  th 
seginc^nts  to  which  they  belong  become  fused  into  a  single  anterio 
mass — the  head — in  which  the  original  segmentation  is  obliterated^ 
As  a  rulo,  one  segment  overlaps  the  one  next  behind,  but  the  head^ 
although  not  a  single  segment,  does  not  overlap  the  prothorax  in 
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-t:ypicsl  manner,  but  is  usually  received  into  that  segment,  thus  allow- 
ixig  freedom  of  movement  to  the  head  and  affording  protection  for 
-t,he  articulation  itself.  In  some  arthropods  almost  the  entire  surface 
of  the  bead  is  occupied  by  the  eyes,  as  in  Odonata  (dragon-fly), 
3I)iptera  (house-fly),  etc.,  whereas  in  the  larva  of  the  latter  "maggot," 
-fche  bead  is  rudimentary.  In  adult  arthropods  the  head  is  commonly 
<3val  or  globular  in  shape,  and  often  bears  appendages  of  various 
Icinds,  some  of  which  are  plainly  adaptive,  whereas  others  are  merely 
ornamental. 

The  Appendages. — The  appendages  of  arthropods  are  highly 
developed  parapodia,  taking  the  form  of  hollow  joints  provided  with 
an  intrinsic  musculature.  There  is  but  one  pair 
to  each  somite,  and  these  belong  to  the  ventral 
surface.  Accordingly,  if  more  than  one  pair  of 
appendages  are  seen  in  any  region  without  any  ex- 
ternal signs  of  segmentation,  this  region  contains 
as  many  segments  as  it  does  pairs  of  appendages 
T"^Y^%_  (Savigny).     Thus  the  unsegmented  head  of  an  in- 

sect   consists   of  at  least  four  segments  and  the 


Fia.  251.— Cftmpodea  staphylinu?. 
■  sUv  in  Hertaig.) 

Fio.    252. — P»l»mon    HerralUB  Hhowing   (uaioi 
>  halothorax  cl ;  A.  abdomen.      [AfUr  Ludwig-Le 


of  the  head  and  thorax  i 


*^^*^ha]othorax  of  a  lobster  is  made  up  of  thirteen  segments,  for  one 
'-^^^ars  four  and  the  other  thirteen  pairs  of  appendages.  This  is 
*~*  ^Smonstrated  by  ontogeny,  for  while  in  the  embryo  the  somites  are 
^*^*nally  visible,  it  does  not  follow  that  each  somite  in  the  adult  should 
^■*«)w  appendages,  since  they  may  have  disappeared  during  growth 

^""ithout  leaving  any  trace. 

According  to  their  function,  the  appendages  may  be  divided  in- 

^"^*  'the  following  classes:  Tactile,  suctorial,  locomotor,  pleopoda,  and 

^^'inged  appendages. 

The  tactile  appendages,  or  antennje  (Figs.  2.^5  and  256)  of  which 
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there  are  tarely  more  than  one  pair  (two  pairs  in  Crustacea  and  none  in 
Arachoida),  are  situated  upon  the  head,  near  or  between  the  eyes,  and 
usually  consist  of  several  segments  that  vary  in  form.  In  some  in- 
sects the  male  is  easily  differentiated  from  the  female  by  the  great 
Bize  and  more  complex  structure  of  the  antennee.  Although  the  func- 
tion of  the  antennee  is  chiefly  tactile,  it  may  also  be  olfactory  (beeUes, 
moths),  auditory  (mosquitos),  etc.  The  suctorial,  locomotor,  pleo- 
poda,  and  winged  appendages  are  described  in  Chapter  XXII,  under 
Insecta. 

The  Nervous  System. — Arthropods  have  a  ladder-like  nervous 
system  (Fig.  257).  This  is  composed  of:  (1)  A  dorsal  brain  or  »upra- 
esophageal  ganglion;  (2)  a  ventral  cephalic 
or  svb-esopkageal  ganglion,  connected  by  a 
pair  of  nerve-cords,  and  esophageal  eom- 
miesUTe,  between  which  passes  the  esopha- 
gus; and  (3)   a  ventral  chain  of  thoracic 


'%i- 


Fig.  254. 
in  of  the  abdomen  into  abdomen 
pedipali;  3  and  6.  legs.     (A/ltr 


.  26a. 


FiO.  25J. — Aodroctonua  auatralis  ehowi 
proper.  A,  and  post  abdomen,  P;  1,  cheli 
■Herlwii!,) 

FlQ.  254. — GamasUH  coleopleratonim  showing  at  most 
sag  mentation.      {After  Taachenberg  in  Htrtuiig.) 


1  obliteration  of  external 


and  abdominal  ganglia,  all  connected  by  nerve-cords.  The  ventral 
chain  should  contain  as  many  pairs  of  ganglia  as  there  are  somites, 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  except  in  the  embryo.  There  is  a  tendency, 
rather,  toward  fusion  of  the  ganglia,  especially  of  those  somites  that 
unite,  the  e.xtreme  being  reached  in  spiders  and  crabs,  where  the  whole 
ventral  chain  forms  a  large  ganglionic  mass.  The  brain  innervates 
the  eye  and  antennffl;  the  sub-esophageal  ganghon,  the  mouth  parte; 
and  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  gangha,  the  appendages  of  their 
respective  segments. 
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Smae  Organs. — Of  the  sense  organs,  the  best  known  are  the  eyee 
(Fig.  258)  of  which  there  are  two  types:  simple  and  compound.  The 
compQiind  eye,  or  eye  proper,  is  oval,  triangular,  convex,  or  hemis- 
pheric in  shape,  and  not  uncommonly  the  eye 
of  the  male  is  larger  than  that  of  the  female.  %^„^^ 
Superficially,  a  compound  eye  is  divided  into  <-~3""' 
minute  areas  or  facets,  which,  though  spheric, 
are  generally  more  or  less  hexagonal  as  the 
result  of  mutual  pressure  on  one  another. 
The  nimiber  of  these  facets  is  often  enormous: 
thus  the  housefly  has  4000  to  each  eye;  a 
butterfly  {Papilio),  17,000,  and  one  of  the 
beetles  {Mordelia),  25,000.  Structurally,  each 
facet  consists  of  a  cornea,  cryataUtTie  leris,  vit- 
reous body,  retina,  iris,  pigment,  and  fibers  of 
the  optic  nerve,  all  arranged  from  an  elon- 
gated elementcalled  &nommatidiumi'Fig.2Cf)). 
Many  Crustacea  and  Insecta  have  compound 
eyes,  but  these  organs  are  not  present  in 
Arachnida  and  Myriapoda. 

The  simple  eyes  or  oceUi  {Fig.  261)  are  very 
small,  and  appear  as  tiny  polished  lenses,  either 
lateral  or  dorsal  in  position,  between  the  com- 
pound eyes,  and  correspond  structurally  more 

or  less  to  an  ommatidium  of  the  compound  eye.      _        „  _         

There  are  ordinarily  three  ocelh  in   insects,    insioEaiS.pleopuda.  lA/ur 
occurring  on  or  near  the  vertex,  arranged  in    ^"■'■""■^ 
the  form  of  a  triangle.    In  other  arthropods  their  number  varies  from 
two  to  eight. 


Fio.  266. — Avpendage* 
of  the  crayfish.  1.  first  an- 
tenDa;  2.  maadihle:  >l  and  4, 
first  and  second  maxilla;  6. 
6  and  7.  ma]iiliiieda;8,  walk^ 
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Fia.  3S0. — AntannB   ol   mosquito,    Cutex   pipiens.     A,   male;  B,   female.     {Jfi^Mmt 
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Next  in  importance  are  the  tactile  organs,  which  consist  of  tactile 
hairs  and  antennce;  together  with  the  organs  concerned  in  the  sense 
of  hearing,  taste,  smell,  etc. 

Digestive  System. — In  primitive  types  the  intestinal  tract  is  formed 
by  a  single  tube  extending  along  the  axis  of  the  body,  and  consisting 
of  fore-gut,  mid-gut,  and  hind-gut  (Fig.  262),  There  are,  however, 
many  departures  from  these  primitive  conditions,  and  in  the  most 
highly  speciaUzed  insects  the  tract  is  made  up  of:  (1)  Fore  inttHine  or 
stomodeum:  Mouth,  pharynx,  crop,  proventricle  (gizzard),  and  cardiac 
valve;  (2)  midirUeattne  or  mesenleron:  Ventricuius  or  stomach;  (3) 
hind  intestine  or  proctodeum:  Pyloric  valve,  ileum,  colon,  rectum,  and 
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Fia.  257. — Diagram  showing  different  degree 
in  Arthropodes  from  a  chain  of  several  ganelion 
single  ganglion  in  spiders  and  crabs.  A,  termite; 
a,  abdomen;  g',  g',  ganglia  of  ventral  cord;  ffi, 
esophageal  ganglion;  O.eya;  p'-p'r,  walking  leet; 


palpus.     (Afler  Leapis;  B,  C  and  D  a/ler  Btanehard  in  Ha 


f  concentration  of  the  ventral  cord 
in  termite  to  few  in  the  fly  and  a 
water  beetle;  C.fiy;  I>,  teliphooid; 
ifra-eaophageal  ganglion;  gt,  supra- 
lung  hooiiB:  I,  chelicem;  2,  pedi- 
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anus.  Cihated  cells  do  not  occur — arthropods  in  general  are  non- 
ciliated  animals. 

Excretory  System. — The  excretory  organs  show  wide  variations  in 
the  different  groups:  True  nephridia  are  present  in  Peripatus;  shell 
glands  and  antennte  glands  in  Crustacea,  and  Malpighian  tubules 
in  insects  and  arachnids. 

The  Malpighian  tubules  or  Jcidneys  are  long,  slender,  blind  tubes, 
opening  into  the  intestine  behind  the  stomach,  and  formed  by  evagi- 
nations  of  the  proctodeum.  Their  number  ranges  from  four  to  six 
to  as  many  as  1.50,  depending  on  the  species.  They  are  richly  supplied 
with  trachcte,  and  are  composed  of  polygonal  cells  set  on  a  delicate 
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basement  membrane  and  surroumJpLi  by  a  peritoneal  layer  of  con- 
nective tiaaue.  The  cells  are  provided  with  a  very  large  nucleus, 
which  is  often  branched.  The  free  ends  of  these  tubes  float  in  the 
celomic  cavity.  Their  function  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  kidney  in 
vertebrates;  they  contain  uric  acid  and  its  derivatives. 

In  addition,  [various  spaces  in  the  body  are  filled  by  a  material 
made  up  of  connective-tissue  cells  richly  supplied  with  fat,  in  which 
uric  acid  also  is  present;  this  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  they 
serve  as  permanent  storage  cells  for  the  deposit  of  excrementitioua 
products,  or  as  temporary  reservoirs  before  these  are  eliminated 
by  the  excretory  organs.  (For  further  details  concerning  the  anat- 
omy, development,  embryology,    life  ^_ 

history,  etc.,  of  Arthropoda  see  Chap-  |l: 
ter  XXII,  under  the  head  of  Insecta.)  ■•— 

Geographic  Diatribution  and  Habi- 
tat.— Insecta  and  arthropodain general 


Fra  .09 
f  Fia.  2S8. — Head  o(  a  drone  bee  showing  the  la rgo  ta  otod  eyea  and  betvieon  then) 
le  ocelli.  (A/ter  Summmerdam  in  Hirtuna.) 
Fio.  359.— Section  of  oorapound  eye  of  Forficula.  1,  oulicular,  producing  the  cor- 
uoa  o(  maay  lenres  over  the  eye;  2.  epidermis,  which  in  (he  eye  forms  the  omman- 
l.idia;  3.  baaai  membraae;  4,  reentrant  chit inoiis  fold  (sclerotic);  5,  ludimentary  larval 
eye.     (ASttr  Carriirt  tn  Htrtvng.) 


have  been  found  in  every  latitude  inhabited  by  man.  Butterflies  and 
mosquitos  occur  beyond  the  Polar  latitudes,  the  forhier  in  Lat.  83° 
N.  and  the  latter  in  Lat.  72'  N.  The  general  distribution  of  ani- 
mals presents  such  peculiarities  that  naturalists  have  divided  the 
earth  into  several  zones,  each  of  which  haa  a  characteristic  fauna  and 
flora.  Five  zones  are  generally  recognized:  The  Holarctic,  Neo- 
tropic,  Ethiopian,  Oriental,  and  Australian  (J.  W.  Folaom, 
"Entomology").  These  faunal  realms,  are  not,  of  course,  marked 
off  by  diatinct  boundaries,  since  the  fauna  overlap  one  another. 
Many  insects  are  cosmopolitan  in  nature,  but  some  species  are  not; 
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for  example,  Stegomyia  ealopua,  the  yellow 
fever  mosquito,  is  circumtropical,  and  Glo»~ 
8tna  pdlpalia,  the  tsetse  fly  of  sleepiog  sick- 
ness, is  found  only  in  West  and  Central  Africa 
and  is  Arabia. 

As  to  habitat,  insects  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes — agwUie  and  terrettrial.  These 
do  not,  however,  form  separate  groups  in  a 
systematic  classification,  since  an  adult  ter- 
restxial  insect  may  have  an  aquatic  larva. 
The  aquatic  insects,  as  a  rule,  Uve  in  fresh 
water,  but  a  few  are  marine,  and  even  under 
certain  conditions  of  environment  a  larva  that 
commonly  lives  in  fresh  water,  such  as  that 
of  Anopheles,  may  survive  and  develop  in  salt 
water  (Rivas). 

Parasitic  Types. — Most  arthropods  are 
free  living,  but  many  species  exist  as  external 
parasites  on  the  higher  animals  and  man, 
whereas  but  a  few  are  true  internal  parasites. 
A  number  of  insects,  however,  (Diptera  and 
Hymenoptera),  may  undergo  larval  develop- 
ment as  internal  parasites  living  on  other  in- 
sects or  higher  animals  and  on  man.  These 
larvffi,  in  general,  are  apodous;  the  body  is 
fleshy  and  compact,  and  the  head  is  some- 
times reduced  to  the  merest  rudiment. 

Arthropods  may  be  divided  into — (1)  Free 
living  and  (2)  parasitic;  the  latter  may  be 
subdivided  into — (o)  periodic  parasites  (flies, 
mosquitos,  ticks,  bedbugs,  etc.)  and  (6)  per- 
manent parasites  (Sarcoptes,  Pedtculus,  etc.). 
The  free  living  forms,  of  which  the  house-fly 
is  an  example,  may  be  carriers  of  bacterial 
diseases;  the  periodic  parasites,  such  as  the 
mosquitos,  bedbugs,  ticks,  fleas,  etc.,  may  be 
transmitters  of  protozoan  or  bacterial  dis- 
eases, and  the  permanent  parasites,  such  as 
lice  and  acarina,  arc  themselves  the  causes  of 
certain  diseases  in  man  and  animals,  although 
they  may  also  occasionally  serve  as  carriers 
or  transmitters  of  microorganisms. 

Pathogenesis. — Arthropods  are  rarely  the 
cause  of  important  diseases  in  man.     Their 
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chief  importance  in  human  parasitology  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  act  either  as  direct  carriers  or  as  secondary  hosts  of  several 
bacteria  and  protozoa  respectively  which  cause  disease  in  man  and 

With  the  exception  of  the  Myriapods,  which  are  merely  accidental 
parasites  of  man,  and  of  the  Crustacea,  among  which  only  one,  Cydops 
coTvnaitu,  acts  as  the  intermediate  host  of  Filaria  medinensis,  the 
Arachmda  and  Hexapoda  embrace  the  species  that  are  of  importance 
in^human  parasitology. 

Thus  among  the  Acarina,  Sarcoptes  acabiei,  besides  being  a  per- 
manent parasite,  probably  transmits  Badllus  lepriE.    As  to  the  ticks, 


FiQ.  281. — Median  ooellua  of  honey  bee  {Apii  tntMiitra) , 
Hypodermu;  t,  laas;  n.  nerve;  p,  iru  pigmeot;  r,  Ktwal  oella;  ( 
R^dikoriev)  in  FoUom.) 


Omitkodoroa  movbata  transmits  relapsing  fever;  Euripicephalua 
appendiculaius,  Texas  fever;  DermacetUor  venualus,  Rocky  Mountain 
fever,  etc. 

Among  the  Semiptera,  the  lice,  besides  being  permanent  parasites, 
transmit  typhus  fever,  and  probably  trypanosomes  and  other  blood 
parasites;  Cimex  leciularitis  transmits  relapsing  fever;  C.  rotundatus, 
Oriental  sore;  Lamus  (Conorhinus)  megtstus,  Trypanosoma  cruzi. 

Among  the  Diptera,  Aiiopkeles  transmits  the  malarial  parasite; 
Xenopsylla  ckeopis,  Bacillus  peslis;  the  Tahanid<E,  trypanosomes  of 
animals;  Glossina  palpalis,  sleeping  sickness,  and  the  house-fly  is 
responsible  for  the  transmission  of  several  bacterial  and  probably 
protozoal  diseases;  Culex,  Filaria,  etc. 
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CUssiflcBtion. — Latreille  divided  the  arthropods  into  four  classes: 
Crustacea,  Myriapoda,  Arachnida,  and  Iiiseda.  Somewhat  later  Mos- 
ley's  discovery,  that  Peripatus  tFig.  263)  possessed  trachie,  led  to  the 
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creation  of  a  new  class,  Protrackeata,  and  to  the  grouping  of  arthropods 
into  Branchiata  and  Trackeata.     Further  research  showed  that  this 

1 1-^ 


l_.ifler  MoieUu  \n  Folioin.i 


division  was  not  a  good  one.     Lankester  divides  the  group,  into:  (l> 
Protarthropoda  and  ^2)  Euartkropoda. 
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Protarthroi'ODa. — Primitive,  terrpstrial,  worm-Ukc  arthropods, 
resembling  the  annehds.  Body  unsegmented  extemaUy;  one  pair 
of  antennee  and  a  pair  of  jaws.  Legs  numerous,  paired,  and  imper- 
fectly segmented.  Respiration  through  trachcffi,  with  stigmata 
all  over  the  body.  Numerous  nephridia  arranged  segmentally  in 
pairs,  as  in  the  annelids.  The  order  contains  a  single  class,  Malacopoda, 
and  a  single  genus,  Peripatue,  with  several  species,  none  of  which, 
liowever,  has  been  found  to  be  a  parasite  of  man. 

EiTARTHROPODA.  —  Arthpopoda, 
"^■ith  a  distinctly  segmented  body;  res- 
piration through  branchife  or  trachese 
^terrestrial  or  aquatic).  It  contains 
:five  classes:  I,  Diplopoda;  II.  Chilo- 
^Mida;  III,  Crustacea;  IV.  Arachnida; 
~^.  Insecta  (Hexapoda). 

Class  /,  Diplopoda. — Terrestrial; 
tody  cylindric  and  divided  into  two 
i^egions:  head  and  body.  Numerous 
segments,  most  of  which  are  double  and 
"■war  two  pairs  of  limbs.  Eyes  simple; 
.^ntennffi  short.     Mouth   parts  consist 


Kiel.  265.— A  ceiilipedo  IScolu- 
jiendra  htras)-  About  two-tbirda  th« 
maiimum  length.     (.AJtar  FoUom.) 

of  a  pair  of  mandibles  and  a  paired  plate  (gnatkochilarium).  Genital 
pore  on  second  anterior  segment.  Example;  Spiroboltis  (Fig.  264). 
Class  II.  Chitopoda. — Terrestrial.  Two  regions:  head  and  body, 
numerous  segments,  bearing  a  six-  or  seven-jointed  hmb  on  each  side. 
Eyes  simple  and  numerous.  A  pair  of  mandibles  and  two  pairs  of 
maxillffi;  genital  pore  posterior,  on  the  preanal  segment.  Example; 
Scolopendra  (Fig.  265). 
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CUm  III,  Crudacea, — ConmMMily  aquatic.  Head  and  thorax 
united  into  a  cephalothoraz.  Two  pain  of  *nt^t>iM^  Bradiiil  or 
cutaneoos  respiration.    Example:  Cydopt. 

CUus  IV.  Arackmda, — TerwatriaL  Cominonly  two  resKRis:  eep- 
halothorax  and  abdomen.  CephalotlHwax  bean  two  pain  of  onl  sp- 
poidages  and  four  pain  ci  le^  Abdomen  without  limbo.  Pul- 
monary, tracheal,  or  cutaneous  resfHration.  £xam|des:  Spidat^  (ieb, 
etc. 

CIosbV.  Ifiseda  {Hexapoda). — ^UsuaDy  terrestriaL  Body  divided 
into  three  regions:  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  One  pair  of  eom- 
pound  eyes;  one  pair  ci  antemue.  Three  pain  of  mouth  parts: 
mandibles,  maxilly^  and  labia,  and  in  addition,  a  hypopharynx  or 
tongue.  Three  pain  of  thoracic  legs,  (hence  the  name,  Hexapoda), 
One  or  two  pain  of  wings.  Usually  ten  abdominal  s^ments.  Tisr 
cheal  respiration.  Examples:  Bedbug,  Umse,  house-fly,  motquiio^  fmHy 
etc. 

Of  these  five  classes,  the  first  three — DipUypoda,  ChUopoda^  and 
Crustacea — are   of  no  importance  in  human  parasitology  with  the 
exception  of  one  crustacean,  Cyclops  coronatus,  which  serves  as  the 
intermediate  host  and  transmitter  of  FHaria  medinensis.    The  Arock- 
nida  and  Inseda  contain  all  the  species  known  to  be  parasitic  of  man. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ARTHROPODA 

DiFmKimAi.  CiLULAGrBas 

CI.AM 

Terrestrial.    Vermiform.    Unsegmented  externally.    One 
pair  of  antennae  and  jaws.     Numerous  legs,  paired  and  short 
Numerous  nephridia I.  Melacopoda 

Terrestrial.  Two  regions:  head  and  body.  Numerous  seg- 
ments, mostly  bearing  two  pairs  of  limbs.     Antenns  short XL  Diplopoda 

Terrestrial.  Two  regions :  head  and  body.  Numerous  seg- 
ments, bearing  one  pair  of  six-  or  seven-jointed  limbs III.  Chile poda 

Aquatic.  Head  and  thorax  united  into  a  cephalo thorax. 
Two  pairs  of  antennae IV.  Crustacea 

Terrestrial.  Two  regions:  cephalothorax  and  abdomen. 
Abdomen  without  limbs;  no  antennae V.  Arachnida 

Terrestrial.  Three  regions:  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 
One  pair  of  antennse.  Six  limbs.  Three  pairs  of  mouth  parts 
and  a  h ypopharynx VI.  Insecta 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
CLASS  ARACHNIDA 

Order  Linguatulida:  Linguaiula  rhinaria;  Porocephalus  armiUatus;  P,  monili' 
formi8, — Order  Acarina,  I.  Demodicoidea:  Demodex  foUiculorum;  II.  Sarcop- 
toidea:  Sarcoptes  scdbiei. — III.  Ixodoidae — The  Ticks. — Family  Ixodidse. — Family 
Argasidse. — Family   Trombididse. — Family   Tarsonemidse. 

The  Arachnida  are  terrestrial  arthropods,  having  pulmonary 
(scorpions,  spiders),  tracheal,  or  cutaneous  respiration.  The  body 
is  generally  formed  of  two  parts:  the  cephalothoraXj  containing  the 
mouth  parts  and  four  pairs  of  legs,  and  the  abdomen.  This  class  com- 
prises several  orders,  of  which  only  two — (A)  The  Linguatulida  and  (B) 
the  Acarina  J  are  parasites  of  man. 

A.  ORDER  LINGUATULIDA 

The  members  of  the  order  Linguatulida  are  parasitic  Arachnida, 
having  a  ringed,  elongated,  and  vermiform  body.  The  mouth  is  termi- 
nal or  subterminal,  and  provided  with  a  chitinous  ring  and  two  pairs 
of  chitinous  hooks  on  each  side.  Legs  are  absent.  The  anus  is 
subterminal.  The  sexes  are  divided.  The  genital  pore  in  the  female 
opens  in  front  of  the  anus,  and  in  the  male  it  opens  ventrally,  near 
the  anterior  end  of  the  abdomen. 

Life  History. — The  female  lives  in  the  nasal  cavities  of  dogs, 
wolves,  foxes,  horses,  goats,  and  sometimes  of  man.  It  discharges  the 
eggs  in  the  ground.  These,  on  being  taken  into  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tine of  an  intermediate  host — a  herbivorous  animal,  rabbit,  sheep,  vie. 
— hatch  in  the  stomach  a  four-legged  larva  that  penetrates  the  in- 
testinal wall  and  migrates  to  the  liver,  where  it  encysts,  undergoes 
metamorphosis,  and  becomes  a  nymph.  It  may  now  leave  the  cyst, 
migrate  to  the  intestine  or  bronchus,  and  reach  the  nasal  cavity,  where 
host,  or,  on  being  swallowed  by  a  carnivorous  animal — a  dog — it  is 
set  fr(^e  in  the  stomach,  travels  to  the  mouth,  and  nasal  cavities  of  the 
dog,  where  it  becomes  an  adult. 

The  order  Linguatulida  comprises  two  genera,  Linguatula  and 
PorocephaluSy  the  following  parasitic  species  being  known: 

1.  Linguatula  rhinaria  (serra^,  Fig.  266)  (Frohhch,  1789).— The 
male*  is  white,  and  is  18  to  20  mm.  in  length  by  3  mm.  in  width.  The 
female  is  grayish  in  color,  and  8  to  10  cm.  in  length  by  8  to  10  mm. 
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in  the  anterior  part,  and  about  2  mm.  in  the  posterior  part,  in  width. 
The  eggs  measure  90  by  70^. 

Habiiat. — The  adults  inhabit  the  nasal  cavities  of  dogs,  horses, 
goats,  etc.,  and  at  times  those  of  man. 

Life  History. — The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  nasal  cavities,  and  are 
expelled  by  sneezing.  Falling  on  the  grass,  they  are  taken  into  the 
alimentary  tract  of  a  herbivorous  animal,  where  they  hatch  into  em- 
bryos. These  measure  about  130  by  GO*i,  have  two  pairs  of  legs,  and 
are  provided  with  an  anterior  perforating  apparatus,  a 
stylet,  and  two  hooks,  by  means  of  which  they  bore 
through  the  walls  of  the  intestine  into  the  liver,  lungs, 
mesenteric  ganglion,  etc.,  becoming  encysted  in  about 
eight  weeks,  and  then  losing  all  their  appendages.  After 
several  moltings,  a  larva  develops    which  grows  to  a 


Fio.  266.— 
LingUBtuls  ser- 
r&ta,  natural  sise, 

(A/ltT  Brumpt.) 


Fio.  287.— Lingua  tula  serrala  (rhiuaria).  larval  forme. 
a.  embiyoeDcloBedin  the  egg  sholt;  b,  hatched  embiyn  provided 
with  two  pairs  of  hooked  legs  (Wand  W/")i  C,  larva  in  the 
liver  of  rabbit:  Cr.  gaDglion;  D.  iutcstine;  Hd.  cutaneous  gland: 
d,  older  larva;  O,  mouth;  A,  anua:  Gd.  genilal  gland.  (Afiir 
Leuekarl  inBrumjH.) 


length  of  about  6  to  8  mm.  In  this  stage,  when  swallowed  by  a 
carnivorous  animal,  such  as  a  dog,  it  is  set  free  in  the  stomach, 
from  which  organ  it  travels  to  the  mouth  and  nasal  cavity,  where  it 
again  molts  and  becomes  an  adult.  Copulation  takes  place  in  about 
six  to  eight  weeks  after  infection,  eggs  are  discharged,  and  the  cycle  is 
repeated. 

Pathogenesis. — Cases  in  which  this  species  was  found  in  man  at 
autopsy  did  not  show  any  appreciable  symptoms  during  life.  Both 
the  larvffi  and  the  adult  forms  have  been  found  in  man. 
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2,  Porocephalus  armillatus  (Wyman,  1848). — The  body  is  cylin- 
dric,  somewhat  flattened  anteriorly,  and  contains  from  16  to  20  rii^ 
The  female  (Fig.  268)  measures  9  to  12  cm.  in  length  and  5  to  9  mm. 
in  width.  The  mouth  is  provided  with  two  papillte  and  two  paire  of 
hooks.  The  genital  opening  is  situated  in  front  of  theanus.  Thcnolt 
(.Fig.  268)  measures  3  to  4.5  cm.  in  length  by  3  to  4  mm.  in  width. 
The  genital  opening  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  ventral  surface. 
The  larva  or  nymph  (.Fig,  269)  is  found  encysted  in  the  organs  of  tin 
host.     It  resembles  the  adult  in  the  number  of  rings  present. 

Habitat. — The  adult  inhabits  the  trache* 
and  lungs  of  the  African  python,  P.  seba,  P. 
regius,  etc,  The  larval  forms  are  found  lO 
the  liver,  kidneys,  lungs,  etc.,  of  monkeys, 
lions,  and  occasionally  in  those  of  man. 

Life  History. — Unknown;  probably  re- 
sembles that  of  Linguatula  rhinaria,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  hosts. 


Pro.  268. — Poroeepbalua  »nnillHtu«;  9,  I 
Satnbon   in   Chandttr.) 

Fio.  26<t.— Nyniph  of  Poroeephalu*  arr 
(,A/leT  Sambon  in  Castetlam  and  CAaJmirt.) 

Pathogenesis. — Unknown;    it    may    be 
peritonitis,  etc. 

3.  P.  moniliformis. — Found  in  Asia. 


B.  ORDER  ACARINA 


Fm.  269.  ^^^^ 

,  female:    6  ,  maJe.     Natural  iIm.   iti* 

s  Wyman  eDcyiled  k  ll«  B*' 


s  cause  of  pneuoom*, 


The  Order  Acarina  includes  the  mites  and  ticks,  andreprwentt* 
type  of  degenerated  arachnids  that,  from  their  parasitic  exiateDce* 
from  other  conditions  of  hfe,  have  become  considerably  modifiW' 
Thus,  with  the  union  of  cephalothorax  and  abdomen  the  lasttrW*** 
segmentation  of  the  body  are  lost.  They  havesix  pairs  of  appendap*' 
two  pairs  of  mouth  parts  modified  into  a  sucking  organ  and  /our  jw*" 
of  legs,  -which  distinguish  them  from  the  parasitic  hexapods  or  ini'* 
The  larva  as  it  escapes  from  the  egg  has  three  pairs  of  legs,  and  rW*"'' 
bles  certain  imperfectly  segmented  parasitic  insects,  such  aa  the  lj* 
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The  Acarina  are  cosmopolitan  in  their  distribution,  and  have  long  been 
known  to  be  human  parasites.  Recently  it  has  been  demonatEated 
that  they  also  act  as  carriers  of  important  disease,  producing  micro- 
Organiams  which  they  transmit  to  man. 

Life  HisU^. — The  life  history  varies  in  different 
species,  but  in  genera],  it  is  as  follows:  The  female 
lays  eggs,  from  each  of  which  a  six-legged  larva  is 
hatched.  This  molte  once  or  several  times,  and  is 
gradually  transformed  into  an  eight-le^ed  nymph 
which  is  active,  usually  feeds  on  a  host,  grows,  molts 
again,  and  becomes  an  adult.  The 
males  are  usually  smaller  and  more 
active  than  the  females.  As  a  rule, 
both  sexes  take  their  nourishment 
from  the  host,  which  may  be  either 
a  plant  or  an  animal. 

Pathogenesis. — The  Acarina  are 
disseminators  of  diseases  to  man 
and  animals.  In  man  they  spread 
relapsing  fever,  tick  fever  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  etc.  In  animals 
they  spread  babesiases  and  spiro-  pnnode.  '°^^ 
chetiases.  In  plants  they  produce  fi(.'"bitini  "/bw». 
galls,  etc.    They  are  also  the  cause  '-*/'"■  ^   *'<"»■ 

,      ,  ■        ,.  .  I  •        ■       chardiiiBruTniit.') 

of  skin  diseases,  such  as  scabies  m 

Classification. — The  Acarina  are  divided  into 
five  groups:  I.  Demodicmdea;  II.  Sarcoptoidea; 
III.  Ixodoidea;  IV.  Gamaaoidea;  V.  Trombidi- 
doidea.  Of  these,  only  the  first  three  are  of  im- 
portance in  human  parasitology. 

L  DEHODICOIDEA' 

These  are  vermiform  insects  and  occur  as 
parasites  of  man  and  of  the  lower  animals.     The 
family  includes  only  one  genus,  Demodex. 
Fic    271— DamtH        Demodex  foUiculorum   (Simon,  1842).— This 

dBz  foQIculunim  Id  the  .,       ,„■       „_„,    ■  v  .   ,- 

hmjr  toUioie  of  a  dug-  P&i^^ite  (rig.  270)  18  cosmopolitan  and  lives  in 
(4/t«r  Ntumann  in  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  face  of  man.  Other 
species  are  found  in  dogs,  pigs,  cattle,  etc.  The 
male  measures  300  by  iOfi  and  the  female  380  by  i5fi.  Beyond  a  local 
irritation,  the  parasite  does  not  produce  any  special  symptoms  in  man. 
It  is  possible  that  it  may  act  as  a  carrier  of  Bacillus  leprcE. 
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n.  SABCOFTOIDEA 


This  family  comprises  several  parasitic  species  of  the  lower  amin 
and  the  genus  Sarcoplea,  one  species  of  which — S.  scabiei — is  parasitic 
on  man. 

Sarcoptes  scabiei,  var.  hominis  (Linnxus,  1758). — The  body  is 
round  or  slightly  oval,  and  set  with  bristles.  Two  anterior  and  two 
posterior  pairs  of  legs  are  present,  the  latter  being  concealed  beneath 
the  body.  The  female  measures  330  to  450/i  by  250  to  350fi.  It  is 
oviparous.     The  maU  measures  200  to  235*4  by  145  to  190»i. 

Life  History. — The  female  burrows  into  the  skin  and  lays  its  eggs 
beneath  the  epidermis.  On  the  sixth  day  the  eggs  hatch  a  six-legged 
larva,  which,  after  several  molts,  on  the  sixteenth  day  becomes  an 
eight-legged  nymph.  It  molts  again  several  times,  and  about  the 
sixth  week  becomes  an  adult. 
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Fig.  272.— Sarcoptes  mitiot  from  a  wild  cat  (Felis  nj(us).  1.  Female,  ventral  view; 
2.  male,  veotral  view;  3.  male,  donal  view ;  4.  eRs;  a,  larva  withio  the  esK  ahell:  6.  fne 
"ivleaae'l  lana. 

Pathogftieins. — This  parasite  in  the  cause  of  scabies,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  termed,  "the  itch,"  in  man,  a  condition  characterized  by  a 
more  or  Icsh  Hevere  dermatitis.  The  pruritus  is  most  intense  at  night, 
when  the  patient  retires.  The  lesions  are  more  common  at  the  sides 
of  the  fingers,  antl  between  them,  on  the  backs  of  the  hands,  at  the 
elbows,  iind  not  infrequently  on  the  face.  They  appear  as  small 
stroiiks  under  the  epidermis,  brownish  or  blackish  in  color,  because  of 
the  deposition  of  the  eggs  or  the  collection  of  dirt.  Among  cleanly 
persons  these  streaks  are  inconspicuou.-i  or  invisible.  The  excoriation 
produced  by  .scratching  of  the  skin  predisposes  to  bacterial  infection, 
eczenm,  lymphangitis,  etc. 

DiugnoHtn, — Th(^  pleomorphism  of  the  lesions,  their  localization, 
tlie  norturnal  pruritus,  an<l  the  presence  of  other  cases  in  the  same 
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family  or  in  the  same  house,  enable  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  to  be 
made  without  difficulty.  With  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  it  is  easy 
to  observe  the  color  and  extent  of  the  grooves,  which  are  about  2  to  4 
mm.  in  length.  The  parasite  and  eggs  may  be  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope in  fresh  cover-glass  preparations  made  from  scrapings  of  this 
groove,  suspended  in  a  little  water. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  wash- 
ing the  part  with  warm  water  and 
soap  for  about  thirty  minutes,  to  be 
followed  by  alcohol  and  the  applica- 
tion of  sulphurated  ointment.  If 
possible,  the  patient  should  first  take 
a  bath  and  change  hia  clothes. 

Other  parasitic  species  of  domestic 
animals  that  occasionally  are  found 
in  man  are: 

Sarcoptea  acabiei  var.  equi,  in 
horses;  S,  scahiei  var,  ovis,  in  sheep; 


;.  Fig.  274. 

Fio.  273. — SarcoptM  Boablel.    Diagrun  t>t  a  Buboutaneous  furroB 
male;  E.  esff ;  £«,  smbiyo  agK;  Bx,  eiaremsat;  Bt,  egg  ahsU;  > 
AbiUuI  in  Brvrnpl.) 

Flo.  274. — Maigaropufl  aDnulatus  say,  rar.  australia.  Dorsal  view  of  the  niiile. 
iAfUr  Cattdtani  and  Chalmert.) 

S.  aeabiei  var.  capra,  in  goats;  S,  acabiei  var,  suis,  in  pigs;  S.  acabiei 
rar.  cants,  in  dogs. 

IIL  IZODOIDEA— THE  TICKS 

The  tick  family  is  of  importance  in  human  parasitology  not  only 
because  some  species  are  true  parasites  on  man  and  animals,  but  be- 
cause they  act  as  intermediate  hosts  and  transmitters  of  disease. 

Morphology. — The  tick  is  divisible  into  two  parts:  head  and  body. 
The  rostrum  or  capitulum  is  the  anterior  structure  of  the  head,  con- 
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tainix^  the  mouth  parts,  and,  in  addition,  a  neek  may  be  seen  at  the 
junction  of  the  rostrum  with  the  remainder  of  the  body  (Fig.  274). 

The  Head  (Fig.  275),  together  with  the  mouth  parte,  is  made  up  of 
three  divisions:  (1)  A  base,  usually  quadrangular  in  shape;  (2)  a  nedt 
behind  the  base,  at  the  junction  of  the  head  with  the  body,  and  (3) 
a  haitstellum  (rostellum),  in  front  of  the  base,  which  is  easily  seen  from 
above  in  the  Ixodidee,  and  consists  of  hypostome,  mandibles,  paipi 
on  each  side,  and  a  sheath. 

The  hypostome  (Fig.  275)  ia  an  elongated  structure,  consisting  of 
two  symmetrical  halves,  which  contain  numerous  teeth  or  denticles 
on  the  ventral  surface. 

The  mandibles,  or  chelicerEB  (Fig.  275),  are  two  in  number,  and 
are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  and  dorsal  to  the  hypos- 
tome.   They  contain  hook-like  teeth  and  are  directed  backward. 


^    ^inif  'i 


Fic.  275, — Mouth  panaof  BtnaJetiok  Iiudes  ridnui.     .i.donalviewaadB,  veatial 

view.     Hu   hypostoma;  Ch,  oheliccr  or  mauriibles;  O.ch,  sbeatb  of  cbelicer;  p,  palpei. 
X  70,     lA/ttT  tfuaalt  and  Warbvrlon  inBrumpl.) 

The  mandibular  sheath  lies  dorsal  to  the  mandibles. 
The  palpi  (Fig.  276),  on  each  side  of  the  base,  are  short,  and  are 
made  up  of  four  segments  (apical,  penultimate,  antepenultimate,  and 


The  Body. — The  body  is  divided  into  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces 
and  anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral  margins. 

The  Dorsal  Surface. — On  the  dorsal  surface  (Fig.  276)  the  following 
structures  may  be  seen:  (1)  The  scutum,  in  the  center  and  anteriorly. 
This  is  somewhat  triangular  in  shape  and  well  marked  in  the  Ixodida, 
and  consists  of  a  hard,  chitinous  plate  with  two  longitudinal  grooves; 
it  is  absent  in  the  ArgasidcE;  (2)  the  eyes,  situated  at  the  margins  of  the 
scutum,  are  often  absent;  (3)  the  dorsosubmedian  porous  plate,  which 
is  a  small,  hard,  chitinous  plate  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  and 
between  the  third  and  fourth  legs;  (4)  the  posteromarginal  festoons, 
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when  preaent,  appear  as  eleven  areas  separated  by  grooves  on  the  pos- 
terior margin  between  the  stigmata;  (5)  the  dorsal  grooves,  often  absent; 
(S)    the  dorsal  plates;  (7)  pita,  hairs,  and  Bpines. 

The  ventral  surface  (Fig.  276)  shows:  (1)  The  genital  pore  in  the 
meciian  hne,  between  the  anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the  body;  (2) 
the  €x.nus,  in  the  median  Une,  behind,  the  posterior  pairs  of  legs;  (3) 
the  ventral  shields  or  sclerites  in  the  male;  (4)  the  stigmata  on  each  side 
of  tile  body,  between  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  legs  in  Argasida, 
^ati  behind  the  fourth  in  the  Ixodidce;  (5)  genital  and  anal  grooves, 
pita,    pores,  and  hairs,  when  present. 


L 


P^^^*lo.  276. — Diagram  showing  the  eilernal  Btructures  of  a  male  tick:  A.  ventral  as- 
pj^  of  Hya)onima  »wliuin:  fl.  dorsal  aspeci  ol  AmblyoinniB  hinum.  Mi,  hypoBtome; 
_^*  ^Miieii.  Bh,  bifid  hip;  Map.  male  Kenital  pnre;  Gg.  tteniial  groove:  A,  anua;  A|7,  anat 
J^'^****'b;  Ft.  periatigmatio  oomma  shape  plate  or  silerite;  Atir,  adana)  ridiiea:  Act,  fto- 
3^*™"^«T  ridge;  Mf  marginal  fe-toona;  B,  basa;  N,  neck;  Cy.  oervionl  groove;  E.  eyee; 
'    *OQluni;  Pp.  poaterior  part;  Mp,  marginal  plal«.      (AJltr  Nnunann  in  Bnimpl.i 

^ke  Legs. — These  consist  of  six  segments:  coxa,  trochanter,  femur, 
***'*«2ia,  tibia,  and  tarsus,  the  last,  in  Ixodidce,  being  provided  with 
*  1>**lvmiis  (Fig.  277). 

^he  Glands. — In  some  species  a  large  cephalic  gland  is  present  open- 
8  doraally  at  the  junction  of  the  rostrum  with  the  body.     Two  large 
**^^mo8e  salivary  glands  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  there 
^^  also  numerous  dermal  glands. 

The  Iniestinal  Tract. — The  digestive  system  (Fig.  278)  consists  of 
•^iouth,  pharynx,  esophagus,  middle  gut,  a  large  food  reservoir  or 


Fin.  2TS. — Digsitive  tract  of  Aroaa  periicui.     An.  anua;  eh,  cheliiwn;  '*'*^w   ) 

(inal   ceca;    ei.   eaophsgua;    ph.   phsiyax:   *al,gl,  ssUvniy  glsnda;   if,  i '      " 
about  30.     (From  Babimon  and  Davidion  in  ChandUr.) 

Respiratory  System. — This  consists  of  a  system  of  trachea 
opens  into  the  st^mata  or  spiracles  at  each  aide  of  the  bodj-. 
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(After  Sambon,  Coflellani 


]  Circulatory  System. — As  in  insects,  this  system  consists  of  a  dorsal 

heart  and  diatributing  vessels. 

I 

Excretory  System. — Tliis  consists  of  Maipighian  tubules  that  open 
into  the  rectum, 

Reprodudive  System. — The  vmle  generativR  organs 
consist  of  tubular  testes,  one  or  two  vasa  deferentia, 
glands,  ejaculatory  duct,  and  penis.  The  genital 
pore  is  situated  ventrally,  at  about  the  level  of  the 
second  pair  of  legs.  The  female  reproductive  organs 
consist  of  simple  ovaries,  oviduct,  spermatheca,  and 
genital  opening,  the  last  being  situated  ventrally 
at  about  the  junction  of  the  third  and  middle  third 
of  the  body. 

Life  History. — The  male  and  female  live  on  the 
host.     The  male,  which  ia  the  smaller,  may  not  un- 
commonly be  seen  attached  to  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  female  (,Fig.  279).     Under  normal  conditions,  , 
after  fertilization  has  taken  place  and  the  female  ^ 
has   become  engorged  with  blood,  she  falls  to  the 
ground  and  lays  eggs  (Fig.  280).    A  six-legged  larva 
is  eventually  hatched  from  the  egg  and  attaches  itself  to  a  host,  sucks 
ite  blood,  drops  off,  molts,  and  becomes  an  eight-legged  nymph.     The 
nymph  again  attaches  itself  to  a  host,  sucks  blood,  and  again  drops 
off,  molts,  and  attains  adult  growth  (Fig.  281). 


GravhiU    1 
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The  larva  has  tax  legs,  a  complete  alimentary  tract,  but  no  atigmata 
or  reproductive  oi^sans.     The  uymph  has  eight  legs,  a  complete  ali- 
mentary tract,  atigmata,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  sexual  organs. 

In  some  species  the  larva  attaches 
itself  to  the  host  and  becomes  a  nymph 
and  adult  without  dropping  to  the 
ground.  The  time  occupied  in  complete 
evolutioD  varies  from  two  to  four 
months,  according  to  the  species.  In 
Margaropua  decoloratua  the  time  con- 
sumed in  evolution  is  as  follows:  Ovi- 
position  after  falling  to  the  groimd,  one 
to  four  weeks;  incubation,  three  to  eight 
weeks.  The  larva  may  remain  dormant 
for  months;  first  molt  oectirs  in  three 
days  to  one  week;  it  becomes  a  nsrmph 
in  about  one  week — an  adult,  in  one  to 
two  months;  copulation  takes  plaoe  in 
two  to  three  weeks,  after  which  it  gorges 
itself  with  blood  and  drops  to  the  ground 
(Lounsbuiy), 

The  life  history  of  a  tick  shows, 
therefore,  that  the  progeny,  and  not  the 
adult,  as  is  the  case  with  mosquitos, 
transmit  the  virus,  this  being  due  to 
the  fact  that,  once  attached  to  the  host, 
the  adult  tick  holds  on  until  it  becomes 
'  engorged  with  blood,  when  it  drops  to 
the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  opposi- 
tion and  subsequently  dies.  The  virus 
18  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  tick 
with  the  blood,  undergoes  evolution,  in- 
fests the  ovaries  and  e^^,  and  passes  to 
the  larvse,  which  in  turn  transmit  it  to 
inother  host  while  sucking  the  blood 
of  the  latter.  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  some 
species  the  female  does  not  die  after  ovi- 
position  occurs,  and  may  attack  another 
host  It  may  also  happen — and  perhaps 
this  is  more  common  than  is  generally 
believed — that  the  tick  may  become  detached  by  mechanical  agen- 
cies or  following  death  of  the  host,  and  again  attack  another  host,  in 
this  way  serving  as  a  direct  transmitter  of  the  virus. 


Fio  28!  —Diagram  of  the 
evolution  of  iroaa  jwriicus  1 
Beg  2  heiapoda  larva  (after  8 
dayi)  3  the  same  snlnrged  4 
ootopods  nymphs  (after  10  days) 
5  adult  tick      iAfler  Brumpl ) 
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HabiUxt. — The  ticks  are  terrestrial  animals,  and  are  found  pref- 
erably in  sunny,  sandy  localities,  or  where  there  is  low-growing  vegeta- 
tion. They  are  rarely  parasites  of  any  special  host,  but  attack  animals 
of  different  species. 

Pathogenesis. — Generally  speaking,  the  ticks  are  merely  accidental 
parasiiis  of  man.  Their  greatest  interest  centers  about  the  part  they 
play  as  agents  in  the  transmission  of  such  microdrganismal  diseases 
of  man  as  relapsing  fever,  Rocky  Mountain  fever,  and  probably  of 
certain  blood  parasites,  and  a  niunber  of  diseases  of  the  lower  animals. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  known  species  of  ticks  that  transmit  dis- 
eases to  man  and  the  lower  animals: 

OmithodoTos  moubata,  the  carrier  of  Spirocheta  dvttoni,  the  cause 
of  relapsing  fever  in  man;  Argas  persicus,  Spirocheta  appendicutatus^ 
and  Rhipicephalue  simue^  carriers  of  Babesia  higemina,  the  cause  of 
babesiasis  in  cattle;  R.  everti^  which  transmits  B.  equi;  R.  sanguineus, 
which  transmits  B.  cants;  and  R.  bursa,  transmitting  B.  bovis;  Mar- 
garopus  annulatus,  Babesia  anntUatum,  and  Hemophysalis  leachi, 
transmitting  B.  cants. 

Classification. — ^Following  the  classification  adopted  by  Castellani 
and  Chalmers,  the  ticks  are  divided  into  two  families:  Family  I, 
Ixodidm,  or  true  ticks,  and  Family  II,  Argasidce. 

Family  I.  Ixodidce. — The  members  of  this  family  are  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  a  scvium.  The  rostrum  or  capitulum  (mouth 
part)  is  long  and  prominent,  and  is  easily  seen  from  the  dorsal  surface 
as  an  elongated,  beak-like  proboscis.  A  pulvillus  is  attached  to  the 
tarsus  in  the  adult,  and  the  second  pair  of  legs  is  the  shortest  and  .the 
fourth  pair  the  longest.  Stigmata  are  situated  posterior  to  the  coxa 
of  the  fourth  leg.  The  male  is  smaller  and  stouter  than  the  female. 
The  family  comprises  several  genera:  (1)  Ixodes;  (2)  Amblyomma; 
(3)  Rhipicephalus;  (4)  Margaropus;  (5)  Dermacentor,  and  (6)  Hem- 
ophysalis, etc.    Each  genus  has  several  species. 

1.  Genus  Ixodes. — Eyes  absent;  palpi  long  and  hollowed  on  the 
internal  surface;  preanal  groove  open  posteriorly;  tarsi  have  no  ter- 
minal spurs;  stigmata  comma-shaped. 

2.  GenxAS  Amblyomma. — Eyes  present;  rostrum  long;  palpi  val- 
vate;  anal  groove  semicircular,  open  anteriorly;  stigmata  triangular. 

3.  Genus  Rhipicephalus. — Capitulum  hexagonal;  male  with  anal 
plates;  stigma  comma-shaped;  eyes  present. 

4.  Genus  Margaropus. — Capitulum  hexagonal;  male  with  anal 
plates;  stigma  round;  eyes  present. 

5.  Genus  Dermacentor. — Capitulum  rectangular;  male  without 
anal  plates;  stigma  comma-shaped;  eyes  present. 

6.  Genus  Hemaphysalis. — Capitulum  rectangular;  male  without 
anal  plates;  stigma  comma-shaped  or  circular;  eyes  absent. 
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Family  II.  Argasid^. — This  family  is  differentiated  from  the 
IxodicUe  by  the  absence  of  a  scutum;  by  the  fact  that  the  mouth 
parts  are  short  and  not  prominent  from  above;  by  the  absence  of  a 
pulvillus  in  the  adult;  by  the  presence  of  stigmata  between  the  coxa 
of  the  third  and  fourth  legs;  and  by  the  nocturnal  habit.  They  do 
not  remain  on  the  host,  and  resemble  bugs  more  than  ticks.  The 
family  comprises  four  genera,  of  which  three  need  be  considered 
here:  (1)  Argas;  (2)  Omithodoros;  (3)  Alectorobius. 

1.  Genus  Argas. — Body   flat   and   oval   in   shape;  eyes   absent. 

2.  Genus  Ornithodoros. — ^Thicker  body;  tips  of  the  palpi  visible 
from  above;  eyes  often  present;  presence  of  preanal,  post-anal,  and 
supra-coxal  grooves;  presence  of  folds  of  the  skin  from  sderiies  on 
each  side  of  palpi. 

3.  Genus  AledorohirAS. — The. same  as  Omithodoros  except  for  the 
absence  of  sderites  on  each  side  of  the  palpi. 

The  two  families  comprise  numerous  species,  and  their  number  is 
still  increasing  as  new  varieties  are  being  discovered,  but  only  relatively 
few  are  of  interest  in  human  parasitology. 

FAXULT  IXODIDJE 

1.  Ixodes  ricinus  (Linnseus,  1758). — This  is  sometimes  called  the 
castor-oil  tick  (Fig.  282)  from  the  resemblance  the  female  bears  to  a 
castor-oil  bean.  The  male  measures  2.5  by  1.5  mm.  The  scutum  is 
a  deep  red-brown;  the  genital  pore  is  situated  at  the  level  of  the  third 
coxa;  pregenital  and  anal  shields  are  present,  and  the  capitulum  is  long. 
When  young,  the  body  of  the  female  is  flat  and  oval,  and  when  adult 
and  engorged,  it  resembles  a  castor-oil  bean.  It  measures  10  to  11 
by  6  to  7  mm.,  and  is  of  an  ashy  color.  The  genital  pore  is  situated 
at  the  level  of  the  fourth  coxa.     Stigma  is  whitish  in  color. 

Habitat  and  Ldfe  History. — This  tick  is  cosmopolitan  in  habit  and 
attacks  man  and  almost  any  terrestrial  animal.  The  female  drops 
from  the  host  and  lays  her  eggs  on  the  ground.  The  larva  hatches  in 
from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  host  for  about  one 
week,  after  which  it  drops  and  becomes  a  nymph  in  about  four  weeks. 
It  now  attaches  itself  to  a  second  host,  drops,  and  then  to  a  third  host, 
becoming  an  adult  in  about  eight  weeks. 

Pathogenesis. — The  adult  tick  may  become  infected  with  Babesia 
bigemina  as  the  result  of  sucking  the  blood  of  infected  cattle,  and  the 
larva  and  nymph  of  the  new  generation  may  transmit  the  parasite  to 
fresh  cattle. 

2.  Amblyomma  hebreum  (Koch,  1844). — This  tick  is  common  in 
Africa.  It  attacks  man  and  animals.  The  male  has  a  white  scutum 
and  green  marginal  festoons.    The feynale  when  fully  replete  measures  24 
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bylS  aim.,  and  has  a  wtiitish  brown  or  white  scutum.  The  life  history 
is  similar  to  that  of  Ixodes  riciniLa. 

Pathogenesis. — It  transmits  the  virus  of  a  disease  known  as  "heart 
water"  that  attacks  sheep  and  goats.  In  man  its  bite  is  said  to  give 
rise  to  a  morbid  condition  known  as  "tick-bite  fever,"  which  is  accom- 
panied by  headache,  adenitis,  and  other  symptoms,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  Nuttall,  may  be  mistaken  for  bubonic  plague  or  peat. 

3.  Dennacentor  venustus  (Banks). — This  species  (Fig.  283)  is 
very  common  in  North  America.  When  empty,  the  body  is  narrower 
anteriorly,  but  when  replete  with  food,  the  female  is  nearly  globular 
in  shape  and  somewhat  constricted  at  the  level  of  the  stigmata.  The 
male  measures  5  by  2.5  mm.    When  empty  the  female  body  is  about 


Fio.  262.— Ixodes  i 


the  same  size  as  the  male,  but  when  replete  with  food  it  measures  16 
by  10  mm. 

Pathogenesis. — It  is  the  transmitter  of  the  virus  of  Eocky  Moun- 
tain fever. 

4.  Shiplcephalus  sanguineus  (Latreille,  1806). — This  species  is 
cosmopolitan,  and  is  found  in  many  domestic  animals,  but  is  rarely 
seen  in  man.    It  transmits  Babesia  cants. 

5.  R.  bursa  (Canestrini  and  Fanzago,  1878). — Transmits  B. 
wis  to  sheep. 

6.  R.  siinus  (L.  Koch,  1844). — Common  in  Africa.  It  attacks 
several  domestic  animals.    It  transmits  Theileria  parva  to  cattle.     It 
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13  also  responsible  for  the  transmission  of  "tick-bite  fever"  (Sant* 
Anna,  Nuttall). 

7.  Margaropus  anniilatus  (Say,  1821), — Common  in  the  fioutbero 
United  States,  Africa,  and  South  America.  It  transmits  Babesia 
bigemina,  the  cause  of  Texas  or  red-water  fever  in  cattle  (Fig,  280). 

8.  Hemaphysalis  leachi  (Audouin,  1827). — This  species  is  the 
common  day  tick  of  South  Africa.  The  male  measures  3  by  1.5  mm., 
and  the  female  9  by  5  mm.     It  transmits  Babesia  canis. 


Fio.  283.— Spotted  feva 


FAHILT  ARGASn>£ 

1.  Argas  persicus  (Oken,  1818). — This  tick  (Fig.  284)  is  oosmo-  I 
politan,  being  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.    The  body  is  oval  ' 
and  brownish-red  in  color.    The  male  measures  4  to  5  by  3  mm.;  the 
female,  7  to  10  by  5  to  6  mm. 

Pathogenesis. — According  to  Balfour,  this  tick  transmits  Spiro- 
cheia  marckouxi  in  fowls. 

2,  Omithodoros  moubata  (Murray,  1877). — The  body  of  thb 
tick  {Fig.  2S5)  is  oval  and  wider  behind  than  in  front.  Eyes  are  ab- 
sent. The  color  varies  from  yellow  to  brown,  according  to  the  age. 
The  cuticle  is  covered  with  numerous  small,  hemispheric  prominences; 
the  dorsal  surface  is  marked  with  three  or  four  pairs  of  pits,  and  the 
ventral  shows  a  preanal  sulcus,  a  supracoxal  groove,  and  two  or  thre« 
pairs  of  post-anal  longitudinal  grooves,  which  arc  best  seen  in  the 
female.  The  mole  measures  about  6  mm.  in  length  and  the  female 
from  12  to  14  mm. 

Patkogeneaia. — It  is  the  transmitter  of  Spirochela    duUoni,    the 
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cause  of  African  relapsing  fever  in  man,  and  according  to  Wellman 
and  Feldman,  possibly  also  of  Filaria  peratans.  In  the  body  of  the 
adult  tick  the  spirochete  passes  to  the  eggs  in  an  evolutional_form  of 


Pio.  264.— Persian   Ijok  or  fowl  liek,  Fra.  285.— The  mmpaa.  Omi- 

Athiu  ptTiieui.     X  6,     lAfterBroun  in        ihodorue  tnmbala.  ,X  3.     (ASIar 
Chandltr.)  ChandUr.) 

Email  granules,  apd  as  such  are  tranamitted  by  the  larva  and  nymph  to 
man,  in  the  body  of  which  they  develop  into  spirochetes  (Leiahmann). 
The  virus  may  be  transmitted  to  the  third  generation  of  the  tick 
(Moellers).  " 
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3.  Ornithodoros  savignyi  (Audouin,  1827). — This  tick  is  common 
in  Africa  and  India  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  The  body  ia  oval,  and 
yellow  or  brown  in  color,  according  to  the  age.  It  has  two  pairs  of 
eyes  above  the  base  of  the  first  and  between  those  of  the  second 
and  third  pairs  of  legs.     It  attacks  man  and  animals. 
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Pathogeneaia. — ^According  to  Brumpt,  this  tick,  like  0.  moubaia, 
transmits  Spirockeia  duttoni,  the  cause  of  Africao  relapsing  fever  in 
man. 

4.  Omifliodoros  toricata  (Duges,  1876). — This  tick  ia  common 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  The  anterior  part  of  the  body  is 
much  narrowed.     Eyes  are  absent. 

PtUkogenesis. — According  to  R.  Blanchard,  this  tick  possibly 
transmits  the  relapsing  fever  of  Colombia. 

5.  Alectorobius  talaje  (Guerin-Meneville,  1849). — This  tick  is 
common  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South  America,  where  it 
is  regarded  as  a  great  pest  and  is  commonly  known  as  cAtncAe  (a  name 
also  given  to  the  bed  bug).  It  is  nocturnal  in  habit,  lives  in  the  houses 
in  the  crevices  of  the  walls,  furniture,  beds,  etc.,  and  bites  man  during 
sleep.  The  bite  is  painful  and  is  not  uncommonly  followed  by  suppura- 
tion. The  body  of  the  tick  is  somewhat  oval  in  shape,  pointed 
anteriorly,  and  measures  5  to  6  mm.  in  length. 


Fio.  :i87.— Akamushi.     lA/Ur  Tanaka,  in  CatUUani  and  Chaimeri.) 
FAMn.Y  TROMBIDID£ 

1.  Akamushi  or  Kedani. — This  larval  mite  belongs  to  the  family. 
Trombididce,  which  causes  "  tsutsugamushi, "  or  Japanese  river  fever. 
It  is  orange-red  in  color,  and  measures  0.16  to  0.38  mm.  in  length 
by  100  to  240m  in  breadth.     The  life  history  is  not  well  known. 

2.  Leptus  autumnalis  (Shaw,  1790). — This  larva  is  the  harvest- 
mite  or  harvest-bug  of  the  south  of  England,  Germany,  and  France, 
which  attacks  dogs,  cats,  and  man. 

Other  species  are:  L.  americanus  and  L.  irritans,  "red  bug,"  found 
in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  They  cause  itching,  redness,  swell- 
ing, and  even  suppuration.  The  life  history  is  not  known,  and  only 
the  larva  appears  to  be  a  parasite. 

FAHUY  TABSONHMIDS 

Pediculoides  ventricosus  (Newport,  1850). — This  mite  lives  in 
the  straw  and  stalks  of  cereals.  The  adult  breaks  directly  from  the 
egg,  and  its  bite  will  cause  itching,  painful  eruption,  and  fever. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

CLASS  mSECTA 

GENERAL  CONSmERATION  OF  INSECTS 

Morphology   and   Structure. — Life    History   and    Development. — ClaasifiQaition. 

The  insects,  as  has  previously  been  stated,  are  arthropods  whose 
body  is  divided  into  three  distinct  piirts:  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 

Insects  are  of  great  importance  in  human  parasitology,  since  the 
recent  work  of  Manson,  Ross,  Grassi,  Klein,  Chagas,  Castellani,  and 
others  has  demonstrated  that  they  transmit  the  parasites  of  malarial 
fever,  filariasis,  trypanosomiasis,  etc.  It  has  also  been  shown  that 
they  serve  as  carriers  of  a  number  of  bacterial  diseases. 

Morphology  and  Structure. — Besides  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men, insects  possess  specialized  appendages  in  the  form  of  wings, 
mouth  parts,  etc.,  which  constitute  a  distinctive  feature  of  this  group. 

The  Head. — The  skull  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  size  and 
I)ower  of  the  mouth  parts.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  parts: 
(1)  The  epicram'um,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  dorsal 
surface;  (2)  the  froiU,  in  the  middle  of  the  face;  (3)  the  vertex,  above 
the  front,  forming  the  summit  of  the  head;  (4)  the  ciypeus,  situated 
in  front,  between  the  front  and  the  upper  lip  or  labrum;  (5)  the  gena 
and  post  gena,  or  cheeks  at  the  sides;  (6)  the  gula,  on  the  under  side, 
bearing  the  under  lip  or  labium;  (7)  the  occiput,  that  part  nearest  to 
the  prothorax  and  surrounding  the  opening  known  as  the  ocdpilal 
foramen,  through  which  the  esophagus,  nerves,  and  other  structures 
pass  into  the  thorax;  (8)  the  tentorium,  that  internal  part  anterior  to 
the  occipital  foramen;  it  affords  muscular  attachment  and  holds  the 
cephalic  ganglia  and  esophagus  in  place. 

The  Thorax. — The  thorax,  or  middle  region,  is  that  portion  behind 
the  head  and  in  front  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  divided  into  three  seg- 
ments: prothorax  in  iront; mesothorax  in  the  middle,  and  metathoraz 
behind.  Each  of  the  three  segments  bears  a  pair  of  lege.  The  dorsal 
surface  of  the  thoracic  segments  is  called  the  nolum  or  tergum;  the 
ventral  stemum  and  the  sides  are  known  as  the  pleurom.  In  addition, 
the  pleurom  is  divided  into  two  sderites  (pleurites),  separated  by  an 
oblique  suture,  the  anterior  part  of  which,  coming  iu  contact  with  the 
stemum,  is  termed  the  episternum;  the  other,  the  epimeron.  These 
terms  as  applied  to  particular  segments  of  the  thorax  are  indicated 
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by  the  prefixes  pro-,  meso-,  and  meta-;  thus  proslernujn,  pro-epiMfmm, 
etc. 

The  Abdovien. — The  abdomen  or  hindmost  region  typically 
of  ten  segments.  In  a  few  instances  (orthoptera)  more  may  be  present, 
whereas  in  others  the  number  is  apparently  or  actually  leas  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  modifications  of  the  first  segment  in  relation  to  tbt 
thorax  or  of  the  last  segments  for  sexual  purposes.  A  typical  abdoms 
nal  segment  (alike  as  the  thorax)  bears  a  dorsal  plate  or  tergum 
a  ventral  plate  or  sternum ,  the  two  being  connected  by  a  pair  rf 
pleural  viembranes  that  facilitate  the  respiratory  movements  of  thi 
tergum  and  sternum.     Most  of  the  abdominal  segments,  the  fint 


Pto.  368. — Skull  of  a  groishopper,  Melanoplui  differenlialii.  A,  froDt  vien:  8, 
view,  a.  Antenna;  c.  clypeus:  e,  compound  eye;  /.  front;  g,  gena;  I.  labrum;  It,  ti 
palpus;  m,  mandible;  mp,  maiitlary  palpus;  a,  ooelli;  oc,  occiput;  pe,  poat-ieniit. 
I*>i.     (.AftarFoUom.) 

seven  or  eight,  have  spirades,  one  on  each  aide,  situated  neat 
pleural  membrane. 

The  Appendages.— The  different  varieties  of  specialized  appendac^  ' 
in  insects  may  properly  be  described  as — (1)  Biting  or  sucking;  '2' 
locomotor;  (3)  pleopoda;  (4)  wings. 

1.  Biling  or  Sucking  Appendages. — The  mouth  parts  of  insecu 
(Figs.  288, 290,  291)  present  a  great  range  of  variations,  but  most  of  tht 
orders  fall  into  two  groups:  mandibulate,  or  biting,  and  suetorial, 
sucking  types.  The  mandibulate  group  probably  represents 
tive  type  from  whieh  the  suctorial  has  been  derived. 

Mandibulate  Type. — This  (Fig.  290)  type  consists  of  the  U 
parts:  (1)  The  labrum,  or  upper  lip,  which  is  a  single  plate  hinged 
clypeus;  it  has  the  property  of  moving  up  and  down  and  to  some 
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also  of  protrusion  and  retraction.  It  covers  the  mandible  in  front 
and  draws  the  food  back  to  that  organ,  (2)  Under  the  labrum  and 
clypeus,  in  the  roofof  the  pharynx,  is  the  epipkarynx,  which  is  made  up  of 
teeth,  tubercles,  or  bristles,  and  serves  to  hold  food  or  as  an  organ  of  taste 
(Packard).  (3)  The  mandibles,  or  ja-ws  proper,  which  are  two  in 
number,  move  in  a  transverse  plane.     They  are  situated  on  the  side 


FlQ.  2S9, — Ventrftl  aapeol  of  a  carabid  beetle,  OaUrila  jana.'.  I,  proatornura;  2, 
piopiaterniiiii;  3,  propimeron;  4,  coxol  aavity;  5,  inflexed  aide  of  pronoium;  6,  meso- 
gtetDum;  7.  mesopisternum i  S.  meaopimeroD;  Q,  metasternum;  10,  anteooial  pieoe; 
II,  metapiatemuni;  12.  metapimeron;  13,  inflexed  aide  of  olylToo;  a,  Etemum  of  tta 
nbdomiDsl  segment:  an,  antenna;  e,  coxa;  /.  famur;  Ip,  labial  palpus;  md.  tnftndible; 
mp,  msiillary  palpus:  I,  trochanter;  lb,  tibia;  la.  tarsus.     {After FoUam.) 

posterior  to  the  labrum.  (4)  The  maxiUa,  or  underjawa,  also  two  in 
number,  are  more  complex  than  the  mandibles,  and  consist  of  several 
sclerites  (poipus,  galea,  and  ladnia)  hinged  to  the  skull  by  means  of  a 
cardo.  (5)  The  labium,  or  under  lip,  may  properly  be  compared  to  a 
pair  of  united  maxillEe.     It  forms  the  floor  of  the  pharynx,  and  assists 
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in  carrying  the  food  to  the  mandibles  and  maxillsB.  (6)  The  hyp(h 
pharynx,  or  tongue,  is  a  fleshy  organ,  and  is  usually  joined  to  the  base 
of  the  labium.  In  insects  the  salivary  glands  generally  open  at  the 
base  of  the  hypopharynx. 

Suctorial  Type. — In  the  suctorial  or  houstellate  type  of  insects, 
the  mouth  parts,  owing  to  their  great  variation  and  complexity,  are 
not  well  understood,  but  in  general  they  are  said  to  correspond  to 
those  parts  in  the  mandibulate  type.  The  mouth  parts  of  the  female 
mosquito,  for  instance  (Fig.  291),  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  along  and 
slender  proboscis,  which  shows  the  following  modifications:  The 
labrum  and  epipharynx  combine  to  aid  in  forming  a  sucking  tube;  the 


Fig.  290. — Mouth  parts  of  a  cockroach,  lachnoptera  pennaylvanica.  A,  labmiu; 
B,  mandible;  C,  hypopharynx;  Z>,  maxilla;  E,  labium;  C,  cardo;  o  (of  maxilla),  galea; 
0  (of  labium),  glossa;  I,  lacinia;  Zp,  labial  palpus;  m,  mentum;  mpt  maxillaiy  palpus;  p, 
paraglossa;  pf,  palpifer;  pg,  palpiger;  s,  stipes;  am,  submentum.  B,  D  and  B  are  in 
ventral  aspect.     {After  FoUom,) 


mandible  and  maxillse  are  slender,  linear,  piercing  organs;  the  maxilUe, 
in  addition,  are  distinctly  barbed,  and  especially  well  adapted  for  cut- 
ting, acting  like  a  saw,  whereas  the  mandibles  are  finely  pointed  for 
piercing.  The  hypopharynx  is  also  slender  and  linear,  and  serves  to 
conduct  the  saliva,  which  acts  as  a  lubricant.  The  labium  is  modified 
into  a  sheath  that  incloses  the  other  mouth  parts  when  these  are  not 
in  use.  In  addition,  the  extreme  tip  of  the  labium  is  modified  into  two 
lobe-like  structures  termed  lobelia,  which  probably  act  as  sensory  or- 
gans. The  esophagus  is  dilated  to  form  a  bulb  or  sucking  organ,  from 
which  muscles  pass  to  the  skeletal  parts.    When  these  muscles  con- 
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tract,  the  bulb  dil&tea,  &nd,  acting  as  a  pump,  Bucke  in  fluids  (blood  or 
water)  which  are  forced  back  into  the  stomach  by  contraction  or  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  bulb  itself,  regurgitation  being  prevented  by  a 
valve. 

The  male  mosquito  does  not  suck  blood,  and  the  mouth  parts 
differ  from  those  of  the  female  in  that  the  mandibles  are  aborted,  the 
nnt7tiHw>  are  rudimentary,  the  hypopharynx  coalesces  with  the  labium, 
and  the  esophagus  has  no  bulb. 

In  the  tsetse  fly,  Gloanna  moraitana,  the  proboscis  is  about  as  long 
as  the  head.  The  mouth  parts,  which  serve  for  biting  and  suoloDg, 
consiBt  of  four  parts :  the  labium,  labrum,  epipkarynx,  and  hypopharynx. 


I    It  h 


Pro.  391. — Mouth  parts  of  femmls  moHiuito,  CvUz  pipwrta.  A,  dorsal  upeot;  B, 
tranaverw  teotloa;  C,  eitnmlty  of  maiilla;  D,  exUemiV  of  labruni.epiphMyD(;  a, 
aatonoaj  a,  aompound  eye;  A,  hypopharynx;  t,  labnim-epiphaiyiiz;  It,  labium;  m,  mao- 
diUe;  Ku.  maxilla;  p,  maxillary  palpus — B.     (After  Dimmock  inFoUom.) 

The  labium  forms  a  sheath  for  the  labrum,  epipharynx,  and  hypo- 
pharynx, which  are  modified  into  piercing  organs  or  barbed  stylets 
that  are  especially  well  adapted  for  penetrating  deep  into  the  ekin. 

The  mouth  parts  of  the  stable-fly,  Stomoxys  calcitrane,  as  in  Glos- 
aina,  are  also  modified  into  biting  and  sucking  organs. 

The  mouth  parts  of  the  house-fly,  Musca  dom£atic(i,  are  modified 
into  a  trumpet-like  proboscis  that  is  adapted  for  sucking  and  ticking, 
but  not  for  biting  or  piercing,  whereas  among  the  Hemiptera  the  mouth 
parts  of  bedbugs  are  modified  into  piercing  organs. 
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2.  Locomotor  Appendages. — The  locomotor  appendages  or  legs  in 
almost  all  full-^rowu  insects  and  in  most  larvse  are  six  in  number,  &Qd 
correspond  to  one  pair  for  each  segment  of  the  thorax.  In  the  Acarina, 
however,  an  additional  cephalic  pair  of  legs  usually  occurs,  due  to  the 
fusion  of  the  thorax  with  the  head.  The  leg  is  made  up  of  five  seg- 
ments: coxa,  trochanter,  femur,  tibia,  and  tareus.  The  tarsus,  which  is 
rarely  single-jointed,  is  made  up,  as  a  rule,  of  five  segments,  the  last 
of  which  bears  a  pair  of  claws.  In  addition,  in  some  insects  there  is  a 
pad  called  the  pvlviSus  or  empodium.  In  flies  this 
shows  glandular  hairs  and  enables  the  insect  to  walk 
on  smooth  surfaces  or  upside  down. 

3.  Pleopoda  Appendages. — ^These  are  pseudo-fet-t 
or  rudimentary  legs.  They  are  small  and  incon- 
spicuous, commonly  situated  on  the  abdomen  {pro- 
legs),  and  vary  in  function.  They  may  serve  as  gills 
oi-  as  supports  for  the  gills,  as  points  for  the  attach- 
ment of  eggs,  as  organs  for  the  transfer  of  sperms,  or 
for  purposes  of  running  or  creeping. 

4.  The  Wings. — The  grouping  of  insects  into  a 
separate  class  is  based  largely  upon  the  fact  of 
whether  or  not  they  possess  wings.  The  latter,  in 
conjunction  with  the  character  of  the  mouth  parts, 
have  furnished  the  most  reliable  basis  for  purposes 
of  classification.  Typically,  there  are  two  pairs  of 
wings,  one  anterior  and  the  other  posterior,  at- 
tached to  the  mesothorax  and  metathorax  respec- 
tively. The  prothorax  bears  no  wings,  and  when,  as 
in  diptera,  only  one  pair  of  wings  is  present,  these 
are  usually  the  anterior.  In  bird-lice,  fleas,  and 
most  parasitic  insects  the  wings  have  degenerated. 

Morphology  and  Venation  of  Wings. — ^The  shape 
of  wings  varies  considerably,  but  as  a  rule  they  are 
s.  »pur;j'-('.  tarsal  triangular  and  present  three  margins:  (1)  Front  or 
Mgm«&ti:  (6,  tiW»;  costal;  (2)  outer  or  apical,  and  (3)  inner  or  posterior, 

Ir,  trochanter.  (.4/Ier  ,  i      -i     i 

FoUom.)  anal.     They  are  divided   by  longitudinal  veins  or 

ner^'ures  which,  according  to  location,  are  termed 
coalal,  apical,  and  anal  veins  respectively,  the  anal  veins  being  further 
subdivided  into  cubital,  medial,  and  radial,  and  the  costal  into  cosla 
and  subcosta.  All  veins  are  numbered,  according  to  their  location,  as 
Jiral,  second,  etc.  {Figs.  293,  294). 

The  spaces  between  the  veins  are  called  cells,  and  these  are  numbered 
the  same  as  the  veins;  thus  the  space  between  the  first  and  the  second 
medial  vein,  is  called  ibiejirsl  medial  cell,  and  that  between  the  second 
and  third,  the  second  medial  cell,  etc. 


Fio,  292.— Leu 
olfibeetie.Caloaoma 
eaiidum,  e,  coin: 
cl.   claws;  ^,  femur, 
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This  diBtribution  of  the  veins  is  of  great  importance  in  classification, 
since  these  structures  show  so  wide  a  range  of  variations  that  by  its 
means  an  expert  may  often  refer  a  detached  wing  to  its  proper  genua 
or  even  to  its  species. 

Not  uncommonly  the  wings  may  show  hairs  or  certain  markings 
or  spots  that  may  serve  as  a  reliable  means  of  differentiation,  as  is  the 
case  with  Anophelet,  which  have  spotted  wings,  and  Cvlex,  which  is 
devoid  of  spots,  etc. 


SlLScZ^ 


JdA 

FiO.  293. — Bypotiietioal   type  of  vaiutioQ.     A,  kiial  TBin;  C,  oosta;  Cu.  cDbitua; 
if,  medU;  R,  mltui;  Se.  aubeoaU.    (Afltr  Camaloek  and  J^Mdtam,  in  FeUom.) 

From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  seen  that  these  appendages  in 
insects  occupy  a  constant  position  in  the  body;  thus,  the  antenna  are 
in  the  head  and  mouth  parts;  the  maxilhpedes,  l^s,  and  Wings  are 
on  the  thorax;  the  pleopods  and  pseudo-feet,  when  they  exist,  are  on  the 
abdomen.  Somites  bearing  antenns  or  jaws  belong  to  the  head; 
those  bearing  l^s  or  wings  belong  to  the  thorax.  The  cephaiothorax 
is  that  r^on  of  the  body  that  bears  legs  as  well  as  antenns  and  javd-s. 


Fio,  294. — Wing  of  a  flj-.  Rhvphut.     LetWring  as  l)etorc.     {Afttr  FoUom.) 


The  CiUicU. — The  cuticle  or  skin  of  arthropods  (Fig.  295)  differs  from 
that  of  worms  in  that  it  is  permeated  with  a  leathery  substance  known 
as  chiUn,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  skeletons  of  all  arthropods.  Chitin 
is  but  sUghtly  or  not  at  all  affected  by  acids  and  alkalis,  but  is  soluble  in 
potassium  hypochlorid  and  in  boiling  sulphuric  acid. 

The  chitinous  integument  or  external  skelton  is  a  secretion  of  the 
hypodermic  cells.     It  consists  of  three  layers:  (1)  the  cuticle;  (2)  the 
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subcutiole,    and  (3)  the  hypodei 


cells.     The   hypoderf 


idermie 

contain  pigment,  fat-drops,  etc.,  and  are  limited  outwardly  by  tJu 
integument  and  inwardly  by  a  delicate  hyaline  basement  nembnat. 
CuHcular  ^4  ppendage*.— Externally  the  cuticle  may  be  smooth, 
wrinkled,  atriated,  granular,  tuberculated,  or  molded  into  a  variety 
of  shapes,  some  of  which  are  adaptive,  whereas  others  apparently  iK 
merely  ornamental.  These  appendages  occur  in  the  form  of  bain, 
spines,  and  scales. 

Hairs  and  spines  are  always  present,  and  may  be  simple,  tootlied, 
or  branched.  The  hairs  arise  from  modified  hypodermic  cells,  and 
may  be  tactile,  protective,  olfactory  (moth),  or  auditory  (mfttemo^ 
quito)  in  function.  The  glandular  hairs  found  in  the  pulvilli  of  maj 
flies,  beetles,  etc..  rnjil)le  these  insects  to  walk  on  slippery  suifwa. 
The  twisted  or  branched  hairs  of  b«l 
serve  to  gather  and  hold  the  polleo 
grains. 

Scalea  are  present  in  all  Lepidopwn 
and  in  some  other  insects  (Coleoplera, 
Diptera,  etc.).  Although  variable  in 
shape,  most  scales  are  usually  Sat  aod 
bear  markings  that  arc  characieriitK 
of  the  species.  That  hairs  aod  seals 
serve  as  equivalents  is  shown  bj— (1) 
¥ia.  295.^otiDa  through  ia-  the  Complete  transition  from  hairt  W 
tegument  of  a  beoUo,  Chn/osbothna.  ,  11.1  v         » 

b,  basemeut  membrane:  c'.priraBry  SCales  that  may  be  found  on  the  9IUM 
cuticula;  c',  secondary  cuticula;  ft.  insect;  and  (2)  the  fact  that  both sri« 
hypodermis  cell :  n.  nucleus.     (After  .-r-     .  .         j  «,« 

Tovier  in  Foiaom.)  from  enlarged  or  modified  hj-podernue 

cells  (Fig.  314). 
Glands. — Glands  of  various  forms  and  functions  are  found  O 
certain  insects;  e.g.  (1)  glandular  hairs  and  spines,  found  inlbeW 
of  flies;  (2)  repellent  glands,  which  secrete  various  ofTensive  flui*' 
thus  the  blood  of  the  Spanish  fly  contains  cantbaridln,  a  csustJe 
substance.  Many  Carabidie  eject  from  a  pair  of  anal  glands  a  punC^ 
and  often  corrosive  fluid.  The  salivary  glands  of  piercing  fiies  secrete 
an  irritant  substance:  that  of  the  mosquito  secretes  an  anticoagula"'. 
and  the  poison  gland  of  wasps  secretes  a  poisonous  substance.  Co»- 
versely  certain  insects  have  glands  that  secrete  an  odorous  subatuiw 
that  serves  to  attract  insects  of  the  opposite  sex.  (3)  Wax  glani"'* 
present  especially  in  Hymenoptera  and  Hemiptera.  In  the  workw 
honey-bee  the  wa)c  exudes  from  hypodermic  glands  that  appear  ontl* 
under  side  of  the  abdomen  as  four  pairs  of  wax  scales.  (4)  ^iWnfa** 
although  most  characteristic  of  Lepidoptera,  occur  also  in  the  cocoon- 
spinning  larvie  of  several  other  insects  and  in  larvffi  whose  pupv  *** 
suspended  from  a  silken  support.     The  silk  glands  of  caterpiUu^  *'"' 
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worms  (Lepidopteru)  arc  homologous  with  the  salivary  glande  of 
other  insects.  They  usually  open  through  the  hypopharynx,  which 
is  modified  to  form  the  spinning  organ  or  spinneret.  The  glands  have 
their  origin  in  an  invagination  of  the  pharynx  (ectodermal),  and  in 
the  silkworm,  where  the  gland  is  about  five  times  longer  than  the  body, 
it  coDBists  of  a  glandular  convoluted  portion— -silk  reservoir— a  pair  of 
common  ducts,  a  thread  press,  and  a  spinneret.  (5)  Salivary  glande. 
In  the  house-fly  these  glands  consist  of  two  long,  tubular  structures  on 
each  side  of  the  head  and  neck.  They  unite  to  form  a  common  duct 
that  opens  through  the  hypopharynx.  In  mosquitos  {Culex  and 
AnopheUs)  each  gland  consists  of  three 
lobes — two  large  ones  with  one  small 
one  between  (poison  gland),  on  each 
side.  They  open  into  a  duct  that 
unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  . 
side  to  form  a  common  duct,  emptying 
near  the  hypopharynx. 

The  Muscular  Sj/aiem.— Insects  _ 
have  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  ' 
muscles.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
a  caterpillar,  for  example,  has  about 
2000  muscles.  The  muscular  power  of 
insects  is  marvelous.  According  to 
Plateau,  the  weakest  insects  can  pull 
five  times  their  own  weight,  and  the 
average  insect  about  twenty  times  its 
weight  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
man,  who  can  pull  about  0.86  times 
his  weight,  and  the  horse,  that  pulls       f'"-  200.— i>iiiBram  to  indicnio 

I     .    * net       (1  oQ       Ti  ■      _         I,      'i'^  course  of  tho  blood  in  the  nymph 

but  from  0.5  to  0.83.     This  may  be  „[  a  drsgon  Hy.  £pitWa.    <..Aort.: 

accounted    for    by    the    fact    that    the    h.  heart;  the  arrow  shoirs  dlieolionB 
•e  -1         r     I.-.-  1  .i_  taken  by  currents  of  blood.     (AJler 

specific  gravity  of  chitm  is  lower  than  KoibdnFohom.) 

that  of  bones,  and,   furthermore,   the 

external   skeleton   in  insects  affords  a  muscular  attachment  of  the 

strongest  kind. 

The  most  important  muscles  in  most  insects  are:  (1)  The  muscles 
of  the  legs  and  wings,  when  these  are  present,  for  locomotion;  (2)  the 
Umgitudinal  sternala  and  the  longitudinal  tergala,  which  serve  to  tele- 
scope the  abdominal  segments;  (3)  the  oblique  alernals,  which  bend  the 
abdomen;  (4)  the  tergoslernal  or  vertical  expiratory  muscles,  which 
draw  the  tergum  and  sternum  together,  and  (5)  the  muscle  of  the 
mouth  parts,  which  serves  for  biting  or  sucking,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Circulatory  System-. — The  circulatory  system  in  insects  (Fig.  296), 
unlike  that  of  vertebrates,  does  not  consist  of  a  system  of  closed  blood- 
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vesaels.    The  hcmolymph  wanders  freely  through  the  body  cavity,  i 
finally  enters  the  pulsating  dorsal  vesael.    This  dorsal  vessel  is  a  dc 


^ 


Fio.  297.— Blood  C( 
with  fat-globulea;  i;,  ci 
OriitKr  ttiFoJioiJi.) 

cate  tube  that  extends  dorsally  along  the  abdomen  and  thorax  in  the 
median  line,  and  is  divided  into  an  abdominal  portion  or  Aeort,  «d- 
sisting  of  several  pulsating  chamber) 
and  a  thoracic  portion  or  aoria.  The 
tube  is  usually  closed  posteriorly,  but 
is  provided  laterally  on  each  side,  and 
,  between  the  chamljcra,  with  a  valvular 
opening  or  ostium  that  permits  the  In- 
gres of  blood,  but  prevents  its  egn*. 
The  tube  is  open  anteriorly. 

dVcwiad'on.— The  hemolymph,  flow- 
ing through  the  spaces  between  th< 
muscles,  trachea,  nerves,  etc.,  and  bath- 
ing all  the  tissues,  enters  the  chamber 
in  the  dorsal  vessel  tlu'ough  the  Ml'''' 
^es  through  the  aorta,  escapes  int*) 
i    tissue,    and    reenters    the  dorsu 
'  chambers. 

The  Hemolymph. — This  is  a  water)' 
fluid  or  plaama,  varj-ing  in  color,  ■'"' 
containing  leukocytes,  but  no  eryil"*^ 
cytcs.     The  leukocytes   are   ameboiil. 
and  from  6  to  30*1  in  diameter.    Thej 
often  appear  yellowish  or  red  in  Mo'' 
owing  to  the  presence  of  drops  of'*' 
on  the  surface  of  the  cell  (Fig.  29-1- 
The  hemoljTnph  is  not  concerned  "i"" 
Fig.  2BS.— Tracheal  ayaiom  of  nil  the  aeration  of  the  tissue,  that  funrt'O" 
insect,    a.  AnteuBa:  6.  brain;  I.  leg:  being  relegated  to  the  tracheal  syslenip 
n,  nervB  cord;  ji.  palpus;  «,  spiraole;  .  ,  .  i     l  ■  « 

M.  spiracular  or  Btigmatal,  branch;  its    principal   function    probably  t™* 
<    main   tracheal  trunk;  v    ventral   ^hat  of  aiding  nutrition. 
branch;  vt.  viaceral  branch.     (A/itr  "    _  .      ■     ;. 

Kolbt  in  FnUom.)  Respiratory  Sj/«(ejtt.— Respirstio"  "* 

insects  is  accomplished  by  mean*  •" 
an  elaborate  system  of  branching  tubes,  known  as  the  trachea,  tiiWUP' 
which  the  air  is  conveyed  to  the  remotest  tissues  of  the  body.    '"' 
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air  enters  the  trachesB  through  small  openings,  called  spiracles,  which 
are  arranged  segmentally  at  the  sides  of  the  body.  Each  spiracle  is 
provided  with  a  short  tube  that  opens  into  a  main  tracheal  trimk 
extending  along  each  side  of  the  body.  This  trunk  divides  and  sub- 
divides into  numerous  branches,  which  eventually  become  extremely 
minute,  and  are  capable  of  penetrating  between  the  muscle-fibers; 
the*  ommatidia  of  the  compound  eye  possibly  is  also  penetrated  by 
these  capillaries.  In  many  cases  each  main  longitudinal  trunk  gives 
off  three  large  branches  in  each  segment:  (1)  A  dorsal  lM*anch  for  the 
dorsal  muscle;  (2)  a  visceral,  for  the  alimentary  tract  and  reproductive 
S3rstem;  and  (3)  a  ventral,  for  the  ventral  muscle  and  ganglia. 

Reprodxictive  System. — In  insects  the  sexes  are  divided,  hermaphro- 
ditism occurring  only  as  an  abnormality.  Reproduction  by  budding 
never  takes  place,  but  parthenogenesis  and 
pedogenesis  are  met  with  in  some  groups. 
Parthenogenesis,  in  some  instances,  bears  a 
definite  relation  to  the  life  history;  thus  in 
Aphides  (plant-lice)  many  successive  broods 
of  females  alone  may  be  generated,  these 
bringing  forth  living  young,  but  in  autumn, 
males  also  appear,  and  fertilized  eggs  are 
laid  that  last  during  the  winter.  In  bees 
parthenogenesis  determines  the  sexes,  since 
males  are  produced  only  from  unfertilized 
eggs.  Pedogenesis  occurs  in  Miastor,  a  Ceci- 
dom3rid  fly.  The  larva  gives  rise  to  new 
larvsB  inside  of  its  body,  and  these  escape  by 
rupture  of  the  mother  larva.  After  several 
successive  generations  of  this  kind  the  result- 
ing larvse  pupate  and  produce  normal  male  and  female  flies. 

The  male  reproductive  organs  consist  of  a  pair  of  testes,  usually 
in  the  form  of  a  group  of  tubes  or  sacs,  but  may  be  single.  These 
open  into  vasa  deferentia,  which  unite  to  form  a  common  ejacidatary 
dud  and  end  in  a  penis.  The  vas  deferens  is  at  times  dilated  into  a 
seminal  vesicle.  Not  uncommonly  one  or  more  pairs  of  accessory 
glands  open  into  the  vas  deferens  or  ejaculatory  duct. 

The  female  reproductive  organs  (Fig.  300)  consist  of  a  pair  of  ovaries, 
composed  of  one  or  more  tubes,  and  a  pair  of  oviducts  that  unite  to  form 
a  common  duct,  the  vagina,  which  opens  on  the  exterior,  often  through 
an  ovipositor. 

Life  History  and  Development. — One  of  the  most  characteristic 
phenomena  in  the  life  of  arthropods  in  general,  and  of  insects  in  par- 
ticular, is  the  change  of  form  that  takes  place  after  they  leave  the 
egg.     This  is  termed  metamorphosis.     Thus,  from  the  egg  of  a  house- 


FiQ.  299. — Reproductive 
system  of  male  Lepidoptera. 
a,  Accessory  gland;  d,  ejacu- 
latory duct;  t,  united  testes; 
V,  vas  deferens.  (After  KoVbe 
in  Folsom.) 
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fly  a  larva  is  hatched;  this  grows  and  becomes  a  pupa,  1 
turn  develops  into  an  I'vtago.     The  larva  of  Diptera  is  sometimes  ct 
a  "maggot;"  the  larva  and  the  pupa  of  the  butterfly,  are  called  reepi 
tively    "caterpillar"  and  "chryBalis."     This  metamorpbosis  is  i 
however,   always  complete,   and   may   sometimes   be  absent;  hem 
the   subdivision   of  insects  into — (1)  HoltmieU^ola,  those  undcrgoii 
complete  metamorphosis  (Lcpidoptera,  Diptera,  Hymenoptera,  flc.J 
(2)  Heterometabola:  In  these  the  pupa  stage  is  usually  absent,  and  Hn 
imago  is  essentially  .similar  to  the  yoimg  at  birth,  except  that  it  hai 
wings  and  is  sexually  mature  (Orthoptera,  Hemiptera,  Odonata,  ctcj 
Here  the  metamorphosis  is  direct  or  inro 
plete.     In  heterometabolous  insects  tbereif 
no  distinction  between  larva  and  pupa,  ai 
the   name   nymph  is  commonly  applied  h 
that  stage  of  growth  between  the  egg  «  ' 
the  imago.     (3)  Arnetabola,  those  in  whilfc, 
there  is  no  metamurphosis  (Th>-8anura  ul; 
r'olleni))ola).     In  these  the  form  at  hatchiii( 
is  retained  essentially  throughout  life,  winjl 
arc  absent,  and  there  is  no  change  of  habit' 
Insects,    may    be    divided,    therefore,  inl* 
Metahola,  which  comprise  the  Holomet»b(ih| 
and    Het  erometabola,    and    Am^i>^. 
(Pucker). 

Molting    Stadium    and    /nstar.— Duri< 
Kiii,  300.— Rpproductive  growth  the  skin  of  an  insect  is  shed  stea* 
system  of  quoon  honoy  bee.  tain  intervals.     This  process  18  called  w 

a,  Bocossory  sac  of  vagina;  6,  ,      .         „,-,.  T  ,,   .,  ^ 

bulb  of  HtiaEioe  apparaiua;  c,  o*"  ecdysis.  With  each  molt  the  appe«»«* 
coUeterial  or  cement,  giaQd:  of  the  inscct  is  more  or  less  altered.  "H* 
o,  ovary;  od.oviduotjp,  poison   .    .  i     ,     ,  i.-        -     i  j  jj 

BlBndi);  pr,  poison  reservoir;  mtcrvals  between  molting  is  knownasiW 
r.  receptaoulum  BBniinis;  re.  or  Biages.     The  term  instar  has  been 
Uuckak  iapJu^.)'  ""^  gCHtcd  to  designate  any  particular  stage  a 

Ihe  development;  thus  the  insect  at  baUb*' 
ing  is  called  the  first  instar;  after  the  first  molting,  second  inator,*, 
The  Egg,— The  egg  of  an  insect,  as  of  all  animnls,  ia  a  single  » 
with  a  large  nuc/fHS  (germinal  vesicle),  a  nucleolus,  yolk  (tleaUnofiitll^t 
and  mtelline  membrane,  arising  from  the  ovarian  cells,  all  inclosed  il 
a  shell  or  chorion.  The  eggs  are  exceedingly  variable  in  form,  W 
as  a  rule,  they  are  globular,  oval,  or  elongated.  The  surface  may  1* 
smooth,  molded,  or  mosaic-like,  and  frequently  covered  with  ridl* 
The  chorion  is  always  the  seat  of  one  or  more  openings,  the  imempj'* 
for  the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoa.  The  eggs  are  also  variabi* " 
size,  some  being  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  whereas  others,  *« 
several  miliimeters  in  length.     As  a  rule,  when  the  eggs  are  laitl- ''" 
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processiaaccompaniedby  the  ejection  of  a  Suid  secreted  by  the  aenunal 
gland,  which,  leading  into  the  vagina,  serves  as  a  means  of  attaching 
the  egg  to  surrounding  objects  (house-flies),  or  holding  or  cementing 
them  tt^ther  {Culex). 

The  Larva. — Brauer,  Packard,  and  others  recognize  two  types  of 
the  larvEe  of  insects:  (1)  Thyaanuriform  and  (2)  erucifortn  larvie.  The 
term  thytanuriform  larva  is  applied  to  many  larvie  because  of  their 
resemblance   to    Tkyaanura.     This   represents   a  _ 

primitive  type  in  evolution,  and  is  common  to  in- 
sects that  undergo  incomplete  or  no  metamorpho- 
sis {hHerometaboloua  and  amelaboloua),  of  which 
the  bedbug  is  an  example.  The  larva  is  usually 
flat,  provided  with  antennte,  mouth  parts,  and  ^ 
well-developed,  long  legs.  It  is  sometimes 
termed  a  nymph.  The  erudform  larva  is  derived 
from  the  thytar^uriform  type,  and  is  common  to 
insects  subject  to  complete  metamorphosis  (holo- 
metabolous),  of  which  the  caterpillar  and  maggot 
are  examples.  In  these  the  body  is  cylindric  and 
often  fleshy,  and  the  legs,  antennse,  and  mouth 
parts  are  diminished  in  size  on  account  of  partial 
or  complete  disuse.  Extreme  reduction  is  seen  in 
the  maggot  of  parasitic  flies  and  of  other  Diptera 
that  secure  their  food  with  little  or  no  exertion. 
In  these  the  cuticle  is  thin,  the  legs  are  absent, 
and  the  head  is  rudimentary  or  absent. 

As  the  eruoiform  type  is  derived  from  the  ^oti*"  »*  •«  "'Ay. 
thysanunform,  types  intermediate  between  the  tiiUation.  e,  ehorion; 
two  naturally  exist  and  are  represented  by  "tran-  <'.dorMi;»i,mioropyie, 

..,,*'„  '^  ^  with  golktlDoui  eiud>- 

Sltional  forms.  tion;  p,  mal«  Kiid  fe- 

Growtt.— The  larval  stage  is  manifested  chiefly  ■°'^»  pronwoiei,  uiot* 

I.  1     ui  TiT      fro.  J-         /    union;  pi,  i>olwbocUe«; 

by  very  remarkable  growth.    Thus,  according  to  pr,  i^ripherai  proto- 
TVouvelot,  a  certain  caterpillar  iTelec  poiwpAemtw)  p!"™'  "•  i™°tr»i:  »<■ 
,,   .       .  ,V,rt  ..  ..         .  .     /      .  .f.     ct*       ■     vitelline  membrane:  V. 

attains  4.140  times  its  original  weight  in  nfty-Eix  yoik.  [AJUt  Btnkine 
dsjrs,  and  a  maggot  200  times  its  original  weight  °"^  B loekma nn  in 
during  the  course  of  its  larval  existence. 

Ecdysia. — The  process  of  ecdyaia,  or  molting,  is  usually  as  follows: 
The  old  cuticle  becomes  dried,  shrinks,  becomes  detached  from  the 
body,  splits  near  the  head,  and  is  pushed  backward  by  contractions 
of  the  larva.  The  number  of  molts  varies;  thus  the  house-fly  has 
four,  some  caterpillars  have  Ave,  and  the  ticks  have  one,  three,  or  more. 
The  appearance  of  the  larva  is  usually  changed  after  each  molting. 
The  Larvos—The  larva  (Figs.  302,  303)  exhibit  a  large  variety 
of  adaptations  in  conformity  to  environments,  and  those  that  are 


Fio.   301. — Sagittal 
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most  active  during  this  stage,  as,  for  instance,  the  tick,  have  well- 
developed  sense  organs,  good  powers  of  locomotion,  etc.  The  chief 
function  of  the  larva  is  to  feed,  and  consequently  it  is  subject  to  modi- 
fications dependent  upon  the  food  environment.    On  the  other  hand, 


XT' 


Fia.  302. — Types  of  larvsD.  A,  B,  thysanura;  C,  Z>,  thysanuriform  nymphB;  E-I, 
eruoiform  larvn.  A,  Campodea;  C,  LepUtna;  C,  perlid  nymph  (Plecoptara) ;  DtLibMula 
(Odonata) ;  J?,  TenUiredojmxB  (Hy menoptera) ;  P,  Laehnottema  (Coloptera) ;  O,  Meianolus 
(Coleoptera) ;  H,  Bombua  (Hymenoptera) ;  /,  Hypoderma  (Diptora).    (Aflsr  FoUom.) 

the  fleshy  maggot,  embedded  in  an  abundance  of  food,  is  almost  head- 
less and  devoid  of  legs. 

The  Pupa. — The  pupa  stage  is  common  only  to  holometabolous 
insects,  such  as  Lepidoptera  and  Diptera.    During  this  stage  the  insect 


Fio.  303. — Manlispa.  A,  larva  at  hatching — thyaanunform;  B,  same  larva  just 
before  first  moult — now  being  eruciform.  C,  imago,  the  wings  omitted;  D,  winged  imago 
slightly  enlarged — A  and  B  after  JSrawcr;  B  and  D  after  Emerton,  Pctekard^a  Book  of 
Entomolooy,  in  Folsom. 

may  be  active  or  inactive,  but  takes  no  food,  is  covered  by  a  protective 
envelop,  and  may  remain  in  this  state  over  the  winter.  The  pupa  in 
the  mosquito  is  active. 
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During  the  quiescent  period  of  reconstruction,  profound  changes 
take  place.  Among  the  holometabolous  insects  the  function  of  nutri- 
tion is  relegated  to  the  larval  stage,  and  that  of  reproduction  to 
the  imaginal  stage,  and  as  both  stages  are  so  dissimilar  in  adaptation 
to  the  environment,  a  gradual  change  from  one  to  the  other  makes  a 
temporary  cessation  of  external  activities  necessary.  Thus,  during 
the  pupa  stage  the  biting  mouth  parts  of  a  caterpillar  are  gradually 
changed  into  the  sucking  organs  of  the  butterfly;  the  rudimentary 
mouth  parts  of  a  maggot  are  changed  into  the  specialized  biting  or 
sucking  organs  of  the  fly,  etc.  In  addition,  during  this  stage  repro- 
ductive organs,  wings,  and  other  structures  adapted  to  the  new  environ- 
ment are  developed. 

Classification. — ^The  number,  shape,  arrangement,  and  structure 
of  the  mouth  parts;  the  presence  or  absence  of  wings,  and  their 
number  and  structure;  the  occurrence  of  a  complete  or  an  incomplete 
metamorphosis — ^all  these  permit  the  division  of-  insects  into 
several  orders,  viz.:  (1)  Hemiptera;  (2)  Diptera;  (3)  Siphonaptera; 
(4)  Lepidoptera;  (6)  Hymenoptera;  (6)  Neuroptera;  (7)  Pseudoneu- 
roptera;  (8)  Orthoptera;  (9)  Coleoptera,  etc.  Of  these,  only  the 
Hemiptera,  Diptera,  and  Siphonaptera  contain  the  parasitic  insects 
of  man,  a  description  of  which,  together  with  their  characteristics  and 
classification,  is  given  in  the  following  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

CLASS  INSECTA  (Continued) 

ORDER  L    HEMIPTERA 

This  order,  described  by  Linnseus  in  1742,  comprises  the  vast 
number  of  insects  known  collectively  as  bitgs.  The  mouth 'parts  are 
usually  suctorial,  the  whole  rostrum  being  adapted  both  for  piercing 
and  for  sucking.  Wings  may  be  absent  (Siphunculata — ^aptera) 
or  present  (Heteroptera,  Homoptera) .  In  the  largest  groups  of  Hemip- 
tera  (Heteroptera)  the  wings  are  thick  and  leathery  at  the  base,  and 
thin  and  membranous  at  the  apex;  they  lie  flat  on  the  back,  and  are 
divided  into  three  parts:  contiw,  clavas,  and  membrane.  Metamor- 
phosis is  incomplete,  except  in  the  male  Coccidice  and  related  forms. 
The  order  is  divided  into  three  suborders:  (1)  Anoplura;  (2)  Heterop- 
tera; and  (3)  Homoptera,  of  which  only  the  first  two  contain 
species  parasitic  to  man. 

SUBORDER  ANOPLURA 

This  group  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  wings;  the  mouth 
parts  are  not  jointed,  forming  a  rostrum  or  proboscis  that  is  armed  with 
booklets.  The  eyes  are  without  facets,  and  there  are  a  pair  of  from 
three  to  five-jointed  antenns.  The  legs  have  hook-like  terminal 
joints  that  are  adapted  for  clinging.  The  last  abdominal  segment 
is  notched  in  the  female  and  rounded  in  the  male.  Metamorphosis 
is  incomplete.    The  order  embraces  the  family  Pediculida:, 

Family  Pediculid^ 

These  are  anoplura  whose  head  is  narrower  than  the  thorax.  The 
family  contains  the  lice  that  are  found  all  over  the  world,  infesting 
man  and  the  lower  animals.  Their  bites  cause  marked  irritation  of 
the  skin,  which  may  become  infected  and  give  rise  to  impetigo.  The 
insects  are  said  to  transmit  blood  parasites  (trypanosomes  and  hemo- 
gregarins)  and  typhus  fever.  The  family  comprises  six  genera,  of 
which  only  two,  Pediculus  and  PhthiriuSj  need  be  described  here. 

GeniLS  1.  Pediculus. — The  members  of  this  genus  are  characterized 
by  having  an  abdomen  made  up  of  7  or  8  segments,  without  lateral 
tubercles;  the  second  segment  has  one  pair  of  spiracles. 

1.  Pediculus  capitis  (De  Geer,  1778). — This  is  the  common  head 
louse.  It  is  gray  in  color.  The  abdomen  is  made  up  of  seven  seg- 
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ments.  The  male  measures  1.6  by  0.7  mm.  with  rounded  posterior 
end.  The  female  measures  2.7  by  1  mm,,  and  the  posterior  end  of 
the  abdomen  is  notched. 

Habitat  and  Life  History. — This  louse  inhabits  the  scalp  and  is 
found  in  the  hair;  rarely  it  may  invade  the  beard.    The  female  lays 

Pio.  304. — Pediculua  capitia,   9i  female;  ft  ,  male. 

from  50  to  60  eggs,  which  are  firmly  attached  to  the  hair  by  the 
secretion  of  the  cement  gland.  In  about  six  days  these  eggs  batch 
into  a  larva  that  develops  into  an  adult  in  from  two  to  three  weeks. 
Pathogenesis. — The  bite  of  this  louse  is  a  source  of  irritation  that 
varies  greatly  in  different  individuals.  When  the  irritation  is  marked 
and  the  epidermis  is  abraded  by  scratching,  infec- 
tion and  impetigo  may  follow.  This  louse  has  been 
said  to  transmit  some  of  the  blood  parasites  and 
possibly  the  virus  of  typhus  fever. 

TreatmerU. — This  consists  of  proper  cleaning  of 
the  bead  and  the  application  of  paraffin  oil  or  equal 
parts  of  petroleum  and  olive  oil.  White  or  red 
precipitate  mercurial  ointment  is  also  effective. 

2.  Pediculus  corporis  (De  Geer,  1778).— This 
louse  is  believed  by  some  to  be  identical  with  P. 
capitis;it  is,  however,  larger,  and  the  abdomen  contains 
eight  segments  and  six  stigmata  (Fig.  306).  The  maJe 
measures  3  by  1  mm.  and  iiie  female  3,3  by  1,1  mm. 
Habitat. — The  insect  lives  in  the  clothes  and  is 
found  <m  the  surface  of  the  body  only  at  the  time  of 
biting. 

Life  History. — This  is  the  same  as  that  of  P. 
capitis,  except  that  the  eggs  are  attached  to  the 
clothes  instead  of  to  the  hairs. 
Pathogenesis. — The  bite  causes  irritation  and  itching  and  predis- 
poses to  bacterial  infection.     This  insect  has  been  said  to  transmit  the 
parasite  of  relapsing  fever  (Mackic)  and   of   fj'phus  fever  (Nicolle, 
Compte,  Conseil). 

Treatment. — Disinfection  of  the  clothes. 


Fig.  305— Ebb 
o(  Pediculus  capitis 
attached  to  a  hair, 
enlarged.  iAJler 
linimpl.) 
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Genua  2.  Pfdhiriua. — The  abdomen  is  six-segmeDted,  with  lateral 
tubercles;  the  aecotid  segment  ie  provided  with  three  pairs  of  spiracles. 

Phthiritts  pubis  (Linoffius,  1758). — 'This  ia  the  pubio  or  "crab 
louee,"  oommonly  found  in  the  hair  of  the  pubic  region.  It  occurs 
more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women.  The  body  ia  generally  flat 
and  broad,  the  head  is  round,  and  the  neck  distinct.  The  abdomen 
contains  six  segments.  The  legs  are  provided  with  claws.  The  male 
measures  1  nmi.  and  the  female  about  1.5  mm. 

PaOiogeneaiB. — The  bite  of  ttua  louse  is  the  cause  of  much  irritation 
and  may  set  up  a  dermatitis  accompanied  by  discoloration  of  the 
skis.    This  is  known  as  phthiriasia. 


306. — Body  louse.  Pedieulm 
i(Aumanu*),  male.  Anl,  anteDiia; 
'■  •y*.  P,  pania;  *p,  apirades;  Ih,  thorax. 
X  25.     (AfItT  CAoruUfT.} 

Treatment. — White  or  red  precipitate  mercurial  ointment,  or 
equal  parts  of  petroleum  and  olive  oil  applied  locally. 

SDBORDBK  HETESOPTEKA 

The  members  of  this  suborder  are  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  two  different  pairs  of  wings — hence  the  name.  The  front  pair  is 
membranous  or  homy,  or  semi-membranous  and  semi-horny;  the 
posterior  pair  is  wholly  membranous.  In  some  parasitic  species  both 
fiairs  of  wings  may  be  absent. 

The  anterior  wings  are  called  hemetytra,  and  usually  consist  of 
three  portions:  the  clavua,  or  basal  portion,  next  to  the  scutellum;  the 
corium,  or  middle  portion,  and  the  membrane,  or  outer  portion. 

These  insects,  as  a  rule,  eject  a  pungent  and  repulsive  secretion 
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from  gUuids  that  open  on  each  side  ventraUy,  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  metastemum  and  at  the  level  of  the  third  pair  of  legs.  The  sub- 
order is  divided  into  several  families,  of  which  only  the  Cimieida  and 
BediunidtE  contain  species  that  are  parasitic  to  man. 

FaUILT    1.    ClUICIDX 

Body  flat;  ocelli  absent;  hemelytra  short,  so  that  the  abdomen  is 
left  uncovered;  tarsi  have  three  joints.  The  family  oontaios  four 
genera,  but  only  the  genus  Cimex  need  be  considered  here. 

Genus  Cimex. — Head  short  and  broad,  with  two  prominent  eyes; 
four-jointed  antennae;  hemelytra  rudimentary;  prothorax  semUunar; 
abdomen  uncovered  and  containing  seven  s^ments  and  an  anal 
api>endage;  l^s  slender;  proboscis  fixed  into  a  groove  under  the  head 
and  prothorax. 


Fra.  308.— Cimex  lectuUrius. 

1.  Cimex  lectularius  (Linnxus,  1758). — This  insect,  commonly 
known  as  the  bedbug,  chmche  in  some  Latin  .\raerican  countries,  Li 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Romans  called  it  cimex,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in  1502.  Both  males  and 
females  feed  on  blood,  and  they  arc  said  to  be  disseminators  of  re- 
lapsing fever  and  of  other  protozoa  and  bacterial  diseases. 

The  body  of  the  insect  is  reddish-brown  in  color  The  proboscis 
consists  of  an  upper  part,  the  labrum,  and  a  lower  portion,  the  labium. 
within  which  arc  four  stj'lets:  two  outer  (the  mandibles)  and  two  inner 
I'themtixilla!),  The  protAorai  is  semilunar  in  .shape.  The  meso(ftorai  is 
triaiif;ular,  with  the  apex  directed  posteriorly.  The  melatkorax  ia  cov- 
ered tiorsidly  by  the  hemelytra,  which  arc  two  chitinous  meeothoracic 
plates.  Posteriorly,  it  is  covered  with  hairs.  It  is  from  4  to  6  mm. 
in  length  by  3  mm.  in  width,  and  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male. 
The  iit'ile  can  be  recognized  by  the  presence  of  a  spicule,  which  is 
eaf^ily  visible  on  the  ventral  surface  posteriorly. 
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The  digestive  tract  is  made  up  of  a  mouth,  pharynx,  esophagus,  crop, 
middle  gut  or  stomach,  intestine,  rectum,  and  anus.  Beneath  the 
pharynx  is  a  Byringe-like  organ  or  salivary  pump,  into  which  the 
salivary  glands  open;  these  glands  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
digestive  tract.  The  Malpighian  tubules  are  situated  on  each  side 
of  the  intestine. 

Haintat. — ^Bedbugs  hve  in  cracks  in  Boors,  walls,  and  furniture. 
They  feed  exclusively  on  blood,  and  usually  bite  at  night,  although 
they  may  also  feed  during  the  day.    They  usually  attack  man,  but 


Fro.  309. — Cimex  lectulariua.  1,  Bgg;  2ftnd3,veDtralaaddorsal  view  or  the  larva; 
4,  claws;  fi,  hair;  6.  larva  atMr  moulting:  7,  the  same  after  teeding;  6,  wtDg;  9,  pto- 
bosoia;  10,  the  Bame  enlarEed.     {A/ler  Marlal  in  Brumpl.) 

may  bite  and  feed  on  lower  animals.  Not  infrequently  they  migrate 
from  house  to  house.  Bedbugs,  it  is  believed,  may  live  for  months  or 
years  without  food,  since  they  have  been  found  alive  in  houses  unin- 
habited for  prolonged  periods,  but  in  this  connection  it  should  be 
remembered  that  they  also  feed  on  animals  (rats,  cats,  birds,  etc.). 
They  are  doubtless  capable  of  resisting  starvation  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  Placed  under  con  fin  emeu  t  during  the  summer 
months,  the  author  was  unable  to  keep  them  alive  without  food  for 
longer  than  six  weeks. 

Life  History. — The  female  lays  about  50  eggs  three  or  four  times 
during  the  year,  and  complete  development  requires  from  seven  to 
eleven  weeks,  according  to  the  environment.     The  eggs,  which  are 
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oval  in  shape  and  white  in  color,  measure  1.1  mm.  in  length  and,  under 
favorable  conditions  take  about  seven  to  ten  days  to  hatch.  The 
larva  grows  and  molte  about  five  times  at  intervals  of  eight  days,  after 
vhich  the  adult  stage  is  reached,  which  is  manifested  by  the  appearance 
of  the  wing-pads. 

Pathogenetis. — Cimex  ledulantu  is  believed  to  be  the  intermediate 
host  of  Spiroeheta  recwrentit,  the  cause  of  European  relapsing  fever  in 
man.  The  insect  has  also  been  suspected  of  acting  as  a  transmitter 
of  several  metazoan,  protosoan,  and  bacterial  parasites,  and  thereby 
causing  such  diseases,  as  filariatia,  malarial  fever,  trypanosomiatu. 
Oriental  tore,  plague  (Veribitski),  tvbereuloais,  leproay,  etc.,  a  statement 
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that  has  notbeensatisfactorilyproved.  The  author  has  observed  living 
microfilaricE  in  the  body  of  the  insect  eight  days  after  feeding  on  the 
blood  of  a  patient  infested  with  F.  bancrofti,  but  failed  to  recognise 
any  development  in  the  worm.  He  also  believes  that  he  has  observed 
Bacillus  lepra  multiply  in  the  body  of  the  bedbug,  and  then  gradually, 
in  about  fifteen  days,  disappear,  either  by  elimination  with  the  feces 
or  as  the  result  of  digestion. 

Seven  days  after  feeding  on  a  lepra  nodule  of  a  patient,  the  author 
permitted  four  bedbugs  to  feed  upon  a  healthy  person,  with  negative 
results  after  ten  years  of  obser^-ation.  That  the  bedbugs  contained 
lepra  bacilli  in  their  bodies  at  the  time  of  the  experiment  was  proved 
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by  microscopic  examination  of  the  insects.  In  sections  and  on  spreads 
made  of  the  bedbugs,  crushed  in  a  little  water  after  feeding  Hansen's 
bacillus  was  found  in  abundance. 

2.  Cimez  rotundatus  (Signoret,  1852)  .—This  is  the  Indian  bedbug. 
It  is  common  in  Asia,  but  is  also  occasionally  seen  in  America.  It  is 
differentiated  from  C  Uctuiarius  by  being  darker  in  color;  in  addition 
the  head  is  shorter  and  narrower,  the  prothorax  has  rounded  borders, 
and  the  abdomen  is  somewhat  larger  and  narrower.  It  measures 
4  to  5  mm.  by  3  mm. 

Habitat  and  Life  History. — These  are  the  same  as  in  C.  lectulaTitts. 

Pathonenesis. — This  insect  transmits  Leiahmania  donovani,  the 
parasite  of  kala-azar,  or  tropical  splenomegaly  (Fatton),  and  Trypan- 
osoma cruzt,    the   parasite  of  American   trypanosomiasis   (Brumpt). 


Fio.  311. — Cimei  rotundatiJB. 

The  pathogenesis  of  other  bedbugs,  such  as  C.  kvundinia  (Jenyns, 
1839),  C.  columbarivs  (Jenyns,  1839),  C.  ciliaius  (Eversman,  1841), 
etc.,  has  not  been  determined. 

Prophylaxta. — Bedbugs  are  especially  common  in  tropical  countries. 
The  most  important  point  in  the  prophylaxis  is,  of  course,  cleanliness. 
The  use  of  painted  iron  bedsteads,  which  can  easily  be  taken  apart 
and  cleaned,  is  to  be  recommended.  Mattresses  and  pillows  should 
be  covered  with  canvas,  which  can  be  washed.  Acetic  acid,  camphor, 
carbolic  acid,  and  petroleum,  applied  once  every  one  or  two  weeks, 
are  effective  insecticides.  The  eggs  are  very  resistant  to  these  applica- 
tions, hence  the  necessity  of  applying  the  antiseptic  at  regular  intervals 
so  as  to  destroy  the  larva  when  it  hatches.  The  room  should  be  fumi- 
gated with  formaldehyde  or  sulphur,  two  pounds  being  burned  for 
every  1000  cubic  feet  of  space.  After  fumigation  the  room  should  be 
kept  closed  for  from  four  to  six  hours. 
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Familf  2.  ReDcmDf 
Hftad  long  and  normw;  cyliudric  or  conic  in  shape;  ocelli  lazge. 
prominent,  anri  dtuated  posteriorly  or  absent.  Proboscis  short  and 
curved;  antennse  long  and  blender  at  the  tip;  legs  long,  and  taiaus 
three  jointed;  elytra,  when  present,  having  three  divisons;  thorax 
itlightly  or  not  at  all  mnstrictefl :  abdomen  oval  in  ahape,  and  having 
mrven  aegmenta;  winga  well  developed,  and  when  at  rest,  overlapping, 
covering  almnnr.  the  entire  back  of  the  abdomen  Lamua  <  Conorhiniu} 
meginlwi.  Thi!i  family  comprises  many  genera,  for  example,  Lafmu 
(Conwhinwt),  Rfdwitiu,  CnrUcwi.  Rofiahu,  and  MdajioUittea.  Id 
addition  to  these  an  aquatic  family,  the  Hijdrometrida,  is  of  importance 
becaii.>»e.  aa  ^hown  by  Patton,  they  may 
i^erve  aa  hosts  for  the  Crithidia,  and 
of  her  protozoa. 


1. 


■  'A  Toti 


(Burmeiater). — This  species  is  common 
in  the  fwinitig  regions  of  Brazil,  and  is 
a  carrier  of  Trypanomma  eruzi,  which 
is  the  cause  of  trypanosomiasis  Ameri- 
cana, Chagaa  disease,  or  "  Oppila^;ao. " 
This  in.'tect  attacks  men  and  animals, 
and  because  of  its  habit  of  biting  the 
face,    is    called    "  Barberio "    by   the 
'      natives.    On  being  imbibed  with  the 
^     blood,     the     trypanosome     undergoes 
i>-    multiplicatioQ  and  metamorphosis  into 
'Ai'"  '  Brtfln-"!        ^  Crithidia  in  the  atomach  and  intestine 

of  tlif;  in.Hf-ct.  Typical  trypanosomes  are  found  in  the  rectum,  and  may 
V(f!  (Ir-positf:rl  with  the  excrement  in  the  mucosa  of  the  mouth,  eyes,  nose. 
f;tc.,  of  man.  Mctrocyclic  form.i  aro  ;il.-'>  found  in  the  salivary  glands 
of  ihf-  inncf^t.  Infection  takes  place  by  the  active  penetration  of  the 
mu':riij.t  rtif-nilirane  by  the  trj'pano«jm(^s  or  throuiih  tho  bite  of  Lamun 
mnij'slitt,  ii.f''ili>(l  wil.h  the  p;xr;i>ite. 

Thi."  iri.-'.'-'-l  in  dark  brown  in  color.  The  body  is  flat;  the  head  is 
narrow  arnl  jointed;  the  antennae  arf;  long  and  slender,  and  the  thorax 
in  [irovidid  wilh  wcll-dfveloped  wing?.  When  first  laid,  the  eggs  are 
whil'-.  'Vhi:  liir^ji-  hatch  in  atKmt  twenty  days,  molt  twice,  and  be- 
i-otm-  |iiip;e,  whicli  al.-o  moll  and  di'vdop  into  adults. 

J.  L.  sanguisuga  ^O-conlc.  lS.').'ii. — This  insect,  known  al^  a- 
■lilooil— :iir'kirii;  cdiii:  nose,"  is  ffjuml  wi'St  of  the  Alleghcnies.  lis 
bill-  It  [niiiifiil,  and  i.t  followed  by  swelling,  nausea,  etc. 
;:.  L.  mexicanus  ll>:iva,  1912)  is  found  in  Mexico. 
■1.  L.  nigrovarius  i.^  widely  distributed  in  South  America,  where  it 
JM  kiJt.wii  viiriousiy  a.s  liichwpie,  ISenchiica,  and  Vinchuga.  It  is  noc- 
turnal in  hiibii. 
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5.  L.  rabrofosdatos. — This  species  is  commonly  found  in  India. 

6.  Rasahus  bignttatiis  (Say,  1831). — ^This  variety  is  foimd  most 
frequently  in  Cuba,  Panama,  and  in  certain  regions  of  South  America. 
It  preys  on  bedbugs,  but  may  also  bite  man. 

7.  Melanoleste  pic^s  is  the  "kissing  bug''  of  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

CLASS  INSECTA  (Continued) 
ORDER  IL  DIPTERA 

The  Diptera  are  insects  provided  with  a  well-developed  pair  of 
anterior  wings  and  a  rudimentary  posterior  pair  in  the  form  of  hdUeres, 
or  balancers;  in  parasitic  species,  however,  the  wings  may  be  rudimen- 
tary or  absent.  The  mouth  parts  are  well  developed  and  adapted  for 
piercing,  lapping,  rasping,  sucking,  etc.  They  are  subject  to  complete 
metamorphosis.  The  larvs  do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  true  legs.  The 
Diptera  are  the  most  important  insects  in  human  parasitology,  for 
they  embrace  numerous  blood-sucking  species  that  transmit  the 
Qiicro5rganisms  of  disease,  as  well  as  certain  flies  that  by  laying  their 
eggs  upon  the  surface  of  the  human  body,  in  wounds,  or  in  the  body 
openings  (the  nose,  ears,  mouth,  etc.),  are  the  cause  of  disease  in  man, 
their  larva  giving  rise  to  severe  inflammation  and  destruction  of  tissue. 

Morphology. — In  certain  families  (Muscidffi,  Sarcophagidso)  the 
head  shows  an  anterior  depressed  area  above  the  antenns,  the 
lunula^  which  corresponds  to  the  opening  of  a  frontal  sac  {ptilinum) 
which  the  fly  everts  to  force  oflf  the  pupal  covering.  The  mouth 
parts  consist  of  labrum,  epipharynx,  mandibles,  maxiU»,  hypopharynx, 
and  labium,  aU  more  or  less  modified  in  the  different  species.  Thus  in 
Glossina  and  Stomoxys  the  labial  palpi  are  armed  with  teeth  and 
adapted  for  piercing  the  skin. 

The  thorax  is  made  up  of  three  parts:  prothorax,  mesothorax,  and 
metathorax,  the  mesothorax  being  developed  most.  Attached  to  the 
thorax  are  the  wings,  the  venation  of  which  has  a  special  nomenclature. 

The  abdomen  usually  consists  of  nine  segments,  but  by  fusion  may 
be  reduced  to  two  or  more,  especiaUy  with  respect  to  the  generative 
organs.  The  body  is  conmionly  covered  with  scales  or  hairs  (Fig. 
314),  and  is  generally  modest  in  color,  being  either  yellowish,  brownish, 
or  blackish,  depending  in  part  upon  the  pigments  that  are  present  in 
the  scales,  and  in  part  upon  the  reflection  of  light. 

Life  History. — ^The  Diptera  are  usually  oviparous,  and  only  a  few 
parasitic  species  are  pupiparous;  more  rarely,  as  in  Glossina,  a  larva 
is  produced  directly.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  water  (Culicidce),  in  decom- 
posing matter,  wounds,  mucous  membrane,  etc.  {Muscida),  or  in  the 
soil,  on  v^etables,  among  rocks,  etc.  The  larva  is,  as  a  rule,  a  very 
active  grub,  and  may  or  may  not  have  a  distinct  head.     The  pupa 
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may  remain  in  the  old  larval  skin,  coarctaie  type  (Jl/uwuto),  or  if 

it  does  not  do  so,  the  body  and  appendages  will  be  closely  united — ot^- 

teti  type.     The  imago  may  escape  from  its  pupal  skin  through  a 

T-shaped  slit  (CMhorrhapha)  or 

by  a  circular  opening   {Cydor- 

r kapha). 

Classification.  —  Following 
the  classification  adopted  by 
Castellani  and  Chalmers, 
which  is  based  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  pupa,  larva,  and 
antenns,  and  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  wngs,  the  Dip- 
tera  may  be  divided  into  three 
suborders:  I.  Orthorrhapha; 
II.  Cyclorrhapha ;  III.  Pupi- 
para. 

I.  Obthobhhafua.  —  Dip- 
tera  having  no  lunula;  larvn 
have  a  head;  pupa  is  obtect; 
imago  escapes  through  a  T- 
shaped  opening.  It  contains 
two  divisions;  (1)  Nematoeera 
and  (2)  Brachycera. 

Division  1.  Nemaiocera. — 
Antcnnte  have  more  than  six 
joints,  all  being  similar  except 
the  first  two,  which  are  with- 
out arista;  palpi  are  four-  or 
five-jointed;  the  body  elon- 
gated; wings  long  and  narrow; 
larva  often  aquatic.  This  di- 
vision is  subdivided  into  the 
following  families:  Culicidffi, 
SimulidiE,  Chironomid^e,  Psy- 
ciiodidEB,  Blepharoceridie,  etc., 
il  genera 
ami  many  species. 


Fio.  313.^Dittgram  of  a  oiosquito.  after 
Theobald,  from  ihe-'CulitidaoflheWarid." 
Pr..  proboscis:  P.,  palp;  An.,  antenna;  E., 
eye;  Oc.  oci-iput;  Pro.,  prothorai;  Met.. 
mesn thorax:  Scu..  acut^llum.  behind  Bhich  ii 
Heoo  (.Ufi)  the  ahjeld-like  post-acu  tell  urn:  //.. 
haltcre;  .ibJ.,  abdomen:  Ovp..  ovipositor; 
H"i.,  witig;  Fe.,  femur:  Ti.,  tibia;  Ml.  meta- 
tarsus; T.S.,  tarjius— the  line  indicatioa  the  each  containing 
tarsus  is  made  lo  include  the  metatat 
which  ia  somelimca  regarded  as  the  first  ._. 
sal  joint.    (In  Catttiiam  and  Chaimert.)  Division     2.    Brackycera. — 

Antennie  are  short  and  three- 
jointeii,  all  joints  being  different;  arisla  are  usually  present;  the  body 
is  well  developed,  thick,  and  contracted;  the  wings  are  large  and  promi- 
nent, and  contain  certain  number  of  veins  and  cells  that  are  verj' 
characteristic,  and  the  disposition  of  which  is  an  aid  to  the  recogni- 
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tioo  of  the  families  and  species.  This  suborder  contains  the  follow- 
ing fiunilies:  Tabanidse,  Leptidse,  Asilidse,  Empidse,  with  many  genera 
and  species. 

n.  CrcLORRHAPHA. — ^Diptcra  having  a  lunula;  antenme  have 
three  joints  and  ariHa;  palpi  are  one-jointed;  mandibles  are  absent; 
maTJIljR  are  rudimentary  or  absent;  the  abdomen  contains  seven  or 
fewer  segments.  This  suborder  contains  two  divisions:  1.  Aschisa, 
whidi  onbraoes  the  family  Syrphidae,  of  which  no  species  is  known 
to  be  parasitic  to  man,  and  2.  Schixophora. 

S€kizaphora. — ^Antenme  in  separate  hollows;  arista  well  developed. 
This  group  includes  the  true  flies,  which  are  classified  as  foUows: 
Tribe  1:  Museida  acalyptratcg,  in  which,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
9quam£  the  halteres  are  free  and  easily  seen.  This  group  is  of  no 
interest  in  human  parasitolog>\  Tribe  II.  Muscidce  calyptrata,  in 
whidi  the  squamse  are  well  developed  and  cover  the  halteres.  This 
division  comprises  a  number  of  families,  four  of  which  are  important, 
namely:  (Estridse,  Sarcophagidse,  Muscidse  and  Anthom>ndse,  with 
many  genera  and  species. 

m.  Ptpipara. — Wings  rudimentary  or  absent;  parasites  of  verte- 
brates; no  "free-Uving"  ^g  stage;  the  fully  developed  larv»  are 
passed  directly  from  the  body  of  the  female  adult  and  soon  become 
pap».  This  suborder  contains  the  following  families:  Hippobos- 
cid«,  Nycteribida,  Braulidse,  and  Streblidae,  of  which  only  the  Hip- 
poboscidse  are  parasites  of  mammals. 

L   ORTHORRHAPHA 
DIVISION  L     NEUATOCERA.    FABIILT  CULIODM 

The  Culicidse  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  long,  piercing 
proboscis;  antennse  ornamented  with  hairs  or  plumes  that  are  well 
developed  in  the  male  but  more  scanty  in  the  female;  wings  having 
six  or  seven  longitudinal  veins  and  two  forked  cells.  The  body  and 
wings  are  covered  with  scales.  Metamorphosis  is  complete.  This 
family  is  of  great  importance  since  it  contains  species  of  mosquito  that 
are  the  transmitters  of  malarial  fever,  filariasis,  yellow  fever,  dengue, 
and  probably  other  protozoan  and  bacterial  diseases. 

Morphology. — The  males  are  easily  recognized,  and  are  differentiated 
from  the  females  by  the  presence  of  antennce  which  are  commonly  well 
provided  with  hairs. 

The  Head. — The  most  prominent  parts  of  the  head  are  the  proboscis, 
the  antennse,  and  the  eyes.  The  proboscis y  or  mouth  parts,  consists 
of  a  labrum  or  upper  lip,  which,  combined  with  the  epipharynx,  forms 
the  labrum-epipharj^nx;  two  mandibles  or  cutting  parts  (absent  in 
the    male);  two    maxillae;  the    hypopharynx;  the    proboscis    sheath 
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(formed  by  the  labium),  which  encloses  the  other  mouth  parts  whffi' 
the  insect  is  not  biting.  The  antennse  are  prominent,  and  in  the  male 
are  provided  with  numerous  hairs  or  plumes.  The  eyes  are  conspicu- 
ous and  reniform  in  shape.  The  head  is  separated  from  tbe  thorai 
by  a  narrow  but  distinct  neck. 

The  Thorax. — This  consists  of  three  parts:  protborax,  mesa* 
thorax,  and  metathorax,  of  which  the  mesothorax  is  the  largest. 

The  Abdomen. — This  is  made  up  of  eight  segments,  with  seven  or 
eight  spiracles  at  the  sides.  The  last  segment  contains  the  extenil] 
genital  organs,  which,  in  the  male,  consist  of  a  pair  of  baaal  lobeaend- 


9     f»         i        J  h 

Fto,  314.— Various  forms  of  scolaa  fouad  OD  diSMCut  partfl  of  a  moequllo,  I'""' 
TheiAaU.  from  the  "  CuKcida  of  Ikt  WorU.") 
a,  Flat  scale  from  abdomen;  b,  broad  vius  scale;  e,  another  broad  *iD(  '  f^ 
curved  hair-like  scale ;  e,  narrow  curved  scale:  /,  flat  spiodle- shaped  Male;  a. """  vS 
of/;  h  and  i.  upright  forked  scales;  j,  twisted  uprisht  scale;  lb.  iaflaled  mwI>.  ''^ 
COJUrOani  and  Chalmere.) 

ing  in  a  clasp  segment  armed  with  a  claw,  thus  forming  the  cUsp* 
for  holding  the  female  during  copulation.  The  abdomen  may  •* 
hairy,  homogeneous  in  color  or  ringed,  and  in  the  female  it  is  pfovio'" 
with  flap-like  ovipositors. 

The  legs,  as  in  all  insects,  arc  six  in  number,  and  are  oomposw  * 
five  segments:  coxa,  trochanter,  femur,  tibia,  and  tarsus,  the  iMtcoi^ 
sisting  of  five  articulations,  the  terminal  ones  being  provided  *^^ 
equal  or  unequal  claws,  according  to  the  species.  The  legs  mfl)'  "* 
homogeneous  in  color  or  ringed. 

The  wings  are  two  in  number  and  arise  from  the  meaotborax-    '"" 
anterior  border  of  the  wing  is  straight  and  thick,  whereas  the  post*^ 
border  is  curved.     They  are  covered  with  a  certain  number  ot  i*** 
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or  nerves,  separated  by  spaces  or  cells,  and  may  be  provided  with 
markings  or  spots,  the  number  and  disposition  of  which  are  the  basis 
for  the  classification  and  identification  of  the  species. 

The  Scales, — The  body  of  the  mosquito  is  covered  with  scales, 
which  are  variable  in  size  and  shape — the  size,  structure,  and  shape 
are  sometimes  employed  as  a  basis  for  classification  (Fig.  314). 

TJie  Digestive  Tract — ^The  digestive  tract  consists  of  the  following 
parts:  A  maiUh,  situated  at  the  point  of  fusion  of  the  mouth  parts; 
a  Imccal  cavity,  lined  with  chitin  and  extending  from  the  mouth  to  the 
valve  between  it  and  the  pharynx  (this  valve  prevents  the  return  of 
fluid  to  the  mouth  during  pumping,  and  is  more  highly  developed 
in  the  female  than  in  the  male) ;  a  pharynx,  situated  between  the  buccal 
cavity  and  the  esophagus.  The  pharynx  is  provided  with  three  chi- 
tinous  plates,  to  which  powerful  muscles  are  attached.  When  these 
muscles  contract,  the  pharynx  becomes  almost  circular,  and  when 


Fio.  315. — The  alimentary  oanal  of  Anopheles  maculipennis  in  situ.     (After  NuUaU 

and  Shipleyt  Journal  of  Hygiene.) 

1,  Proboscis;  2,  buccal  cavity;  3,  pharynx;  4,  esophagus;  5,  esophageal  pouches; 
6,  salivary  glands;  7,  proventriculus;  8  and  9,  mid-gut;  10,  Malpighian  tubes;  11,  ileum; 
12,  colon;  13,  rectum;  14,  rectal  papilla;  15,  anus.     {After  CaateUani  and  Chdlmera.) 

they  relax,  the  walls  come  together.  Thus  the  pharynx  serves  as  a 
pumping  apparatus  that  pumps  the  blood  of  the  victim  through  the 
proboscis  into  the  stomach  of  the  mosquito. 

Tfie  Esophagus. — The  esophagus  is  short  and  extends  from  the 
pharynx  to  the  esophageal  valve  or  proventricle,  which  closes  the 
lumen  of  the  gut  when  the  latter  contracts.  It  is  lined  with  chitin, 
and  several  muscles  are  attached  to  it.  The  esophagus  is  narrow  an- 
teriorly, but  expands  posteriorly  to  form  a  crop-like  dilatation.  This 
posterior  end  of  the  esophagus  lies  on  a  level  with  the  first  pair  of  legs, 
and  at  this  point  gives  off  three  pouches  or  diverticula — two  dorsal 
and  one  ventral. 

The  Middle  Gut  or  Stomach. — This  is  a  straight  tube  that  extends 
from  the  esophageal  valve,  situated  at  the  level  of  the  first  pair  of 
legs,  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  sixth  abdominal  segment.  It  con- 
sists of  one  anterior  narrow  portion  and  a  posterior  more  distended 
part  or  the  stomach  proper.     The  middle  gut  is  continued  by  the  hind- 
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gut,  which  is  made  up  of  the  intestine,  colon,  Tectum,  and  amu.  The 
wall  of  the  stomach  consists  of — (1)  Aq  internal  cuticle;  (2)  a  layer  of 
epithelial  cells;  (3)  a  basement  membrane;  (4)  a  muscular  coat  (two 
layers),  and  (5)  a  serous  membrane. 

The  Malpighian  TiAea. — These  are  five  in  number;  their  distal 
ends  fioat  free  in  the  celomic  cavity,  and  the  other  ends  open  into  tibe 
digestive  tract. 

The  Salivary  Glands. — The  salivary  glands  are  two  in  number,  and 
are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  alimentary  tract,  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  thorax,  and  extending  as  far  back  as  the  proventricle.  Each 
gland  consists  of  three  lobes  or  acini — two  lateral,  which  secrete  the 
saliva  and  a  middle  smaller  lobe  which  is  believed  to  secrete  a  poisonoue 
fluid.  The  ducte  of  each  of  these  glands 
unite  to  form  a  single  duct,  which  passes 
forward  through  the  neck  into  the  head. 
They  unite  in  a  common  salivary  duct  at 
the  level  of  the  subesophageal  ganglion, 
I  and  end  in  the  salivary  pump  at  the  base 
I  of  the  hypopharynx.  These  glands  are 
not,  therefore,  directly  connected  with  the 
,  alimentary  tract. 

The  ReprodtKtive  Organs.— The  repro- 
ductive organs  in  the  female  consist   of 
two  ovaries  and  oviducts,  which  unite  to 
im.  .nn.— aaiivory  giaoii  oi     f^pj^  j^  common  duct;  a  mucous  gland;  a 
mosquito,  ■,   i  ■  t 

spcrmotheca,  and  a  genital  opemng.     In 

the  male  the  reproductive  organs  consist  of  testes,  vasa  deferentia 
receptaculum  .seminis,  cjaculatory  duct,  and  penis. 

Habitat  and  Geographic  Distribution. — In  the  adult  stage  the 
CuIicidiE  are  terrestrial  and  aerial  in  habit,  and  live  in  the  woods,  on 
the  shores,  or  along  the  sides  of  rivers,  ponds,  swamps,  etc.  The  larvs 
are  aquatic.  Certain  species  of  mosquitos  prefer  to  live  near  to  or 
within  houses.  Mosquitos  are  cosmopohtan,  being  especially  common 
in  tropical  regions,  where  they  are  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
nltlioush  they  arc  not  infrequently  seen  in  temperate  and  northern 
regions,  where  thay  appear  in  large  numbers  during  the  summer 
months.  Mosquitos  generally  bite  during  the  night,  but  they  may 
suck  blooil  also  during  the  day. 

The  Bite.^With  the  exception  of  certain  males  (Stegomyia  calopus) 
which  may  occasion  ally  attack  man,  only  the  female  feeds  on  blood 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  eggs,  but  both  sexes  may  obtain  their  nutriment 
from  (he  juice  of  vegetables.  According  to  Manson,  the  female  mos- 
quito bites  not  only  mammals,  but  also  birds,  reptiles,  fish,  and  other 
itijiecls.     A  iiiosqiiito  becomes  engorgnil  with  lilood  in  from  one  to 
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three  minutes,  depending  on  whether  the  location  of  the  bite  is  more 
or  less  favorable.  Before  biting,  the  insect  examines  the  region  with 
the  palpi  or  with  the  end  of  the  proboscis,  and  having  selected  a  given 
area  of  the  skin,  moves  the  palpi  away  from  the  proboscis  dorsally. 
The  labimn  is  now  pressed  against  the  skin,  and  is  bent  into  a  bow  or 
angle  posteriorly.  The  opening  in  the  skin  is  then  made  by  the  man- 
dibles and  maxillffi,  the  latter  working  like  saws,  with  a  rocking  motion 
of  the  head  of  the  mosquito  from  side  to  side.  The  blood  is  drawn 
up  into  the  stomach  through  a  tube  formed  by  the  labrum-epipharynx, 
in  close  apposition  to  the  hypopharynx  and  labrum,  and  by  the  suc- 
torial action  of  the  pump-like  pharynx. 

During  the  bite  an  irritating  substance  is  injected  under  the  skin  by 
the  mosquito,  which  brings  more  blood  into  the  particular  area  of  the 
skin  affected,  and  thus  enables  the  mosquito  to  obtain  its  supply 
quickly.    The  chemical  nature  of  this  sub- 
stance is  not  known,  but  it  is  probably  de- 
rived from  the  esophageal  diverticula  and 
not  from   the  salivary  gland  (Schaudinn). 
In  these  diverticula  fungi  and  bacteria  are 
commonly  found,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  ' 

,,  .  '     *.       .  1         11^1.  Fio.  317. — Anopheles  in  the 

substance  is  an  irntant  produced  by  these  act  of  biting, 

microorganisms. 

Shortly  after  being  bitten,  there  is  an  itching  sensation  in  the  affected 
part  of  the  skin.  On  examination  the  area  is  seen  to  be  congested, 
and  at  times  a  papule,  or  even  a  nodule,  may  form  at  the  site  of  the 
bite.  Scratching  of  the  part  may  lead  to  secondary  bacterial  infection 
and  suppuration.  The  itching  may  be  relieved  by  the  application  of 
a  diluted  solution  of  ammonia,  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  phenol,  or  95 
per  cent,  alcohol. 

Life  History. — Shortly  after  the  female  hatches  it  becomes  fertilized 
by  the  male,  which  dies  soon  after  copulation.  The  adult  female, 
after  feeding  several  times  upon  blood,  deposits  the  eggs  in  water, 
where  they  undergo  development.  The  mosquito  passes  through  a 
complicated  life-cycle,  which  includes  the  egg,  the  larval  and  the  pupal 
stage,  the  last  giving  birth  to  the  perfect  insect  or  imago. 

The  Eggs. — The  eggs  of  Anopheles  are  laid  singly  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water,  where  they  may  be  seen  arranged  in  stars,  rows,  or  tri- 
angles. The  eggs  of  Stegomyia  caloptts  are  laid  singly  on  the  surface 
of  water,  or  more  often  a  short  distance  above  the  water,  on  the  side  of 
the  pool  or  container.  The  eggs  of  A.  maculipennis  are  from  0.5  to  1 
mm.  in  length,  and  have  a  flat  upper  and  a  convex  lower  surface,  one 
end  being  broader  than  the  other.  This  broad  end  corresponds  to 
the  head  of  the  future  larva.  A  chitinous  capsule  or  air-chamber  is 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  middle  third,  by  means  of  which  the  egg 
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Anopheks 


Culex,  AiJes,  etc 


EGGS 


Eggs  laid  singly  od  surface  of  water; 
provided  with  a  partial  envelope,  more 
or  less  inflated,  acting  as  a  **  float.'* 


Egg3  laid  in  rafts  or  egg-boats,  or 
singly  on  or  near  water,  or  where  water 
may  accumulate;  never  provided  with 
a  ••  float." 


LARViE 


Larvffi  have  no  long  breathing  tube  or 
siphon;  rest  just  under  surface  of  water 
and  lie  parallel  ^ith  it. 


LarvBD  have  distinct  breathing  tube 
or  siphon  on  8th  segment  of  abdomen: 
hang  from  surface  film  by  this  siphon, 
except  in  Afaiwonui,  which  obtains  air 
from  aquatic  plants. 


PUPiE 

Pupee    have   short    breathing   truni-  Pupffi  have  breathing  trumpets  of  va- 

pets;  usually  do  not  han^  straight  down       rious  length;  often  hang  nearly  straight 
from  surface  of  wat^r.  down  from  surface  of  water. 


HEADS   OP  ADULTS 

Palpi  of  both  male  and  female  long  Palp*>  of  female  iilw.vyd  much  shorter 

and  jointed,  equaling  or  exceeding  the       than  proboscis,  those  of  male  usually 
proboscis  in  both  sexes.  long,  but  sometimes  short. 


RESTING    POSITION    OF   ADULT 


Adult  rests  with  body  more  or  l&ss  at 
angle  with  surface,  the  proboscis  held 
in  straight  line  with  body. 


Adult  usually  rests  with  body  parallel 
to  surface,  though  sometimes  at  an 
angle.  Prriboscis  not  held  in  straight 
line  with  body,  giving  *'  hump-backed  " 
appearance. 

Fic;.  318. — Comparative  table  showing  in  a  graphic  way  how  anopheles  may  be  distin- 
guished from  other  common  mosquitoes,  such  as  culex.     (After  Chandler.) 
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floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  eggs  of  Culex  pipiena  are  laid 
in  masses,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  boat  or  a  raft.  Under  favorable 
temperature  conditions  the  egg  hatches  a  larva  in  two  or  three  days. 
The  Larva. — The  larva  is  clearly  differentiated  into  a  head,  neck, 
thorax,  and  abdomen,  and  in  Cidex,  it  is  provided,  on  the  eighth  abdomi- 
nal segment,  with  a  long,  stigmatic  siphon  for  respiration,  whereas  in 
Anopkelea  the  stigmata  are  situated  at  the  side  of  the  abdomen.  The 
head  contains  the  antemue,  two  compound  eyes,  and  two  ocelli,  the 
cljrpeus,  and  the  mouth  parts,  which  consist  of  two  large  feeding 
brushes,  two  mandibles,  two  maxillfe  with  palpi,  and  a  labium  (men- 
turn).  The  thorax  is  large  and  set  with  numerous  hairs.  The  abdomen 
is  made  up  of  nine  segments  provided  with  hairs,  which  in  Anopheles 
help  to  maintain  the  larva  in  its  horizontal  position  when  it  floats  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  larva  is  provided  with  a  complete 
digestive  tract  and  a  tracheal  system  with  ramifications  all  through 
the  body.    The  larva  of  Anopheles  thrives  best  in  water  that  is 


rdatively  clean,  but  the  larva  of  Ctilex  may  develop  in  almost  any 
kind  of  water.  The  larvse  of  both  live  in  fresh  water,  but  may  also 
be  found  in  brackish  or  sea-water.  The  author  repeatedly  saw,  in 
Brioni,  larvie  of  Anopheles  maculipennis  growing  in  sea-water.  The 
duration  of  the  larval  sti^e  varies  from  ten  to  eighteen  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  surrounding  food  and  temperature  conditions.  In  the 
temperate  zone  the  larval  stage  of  Culex  pipiens  lasts  about  twelve 
days,  and  that  of  Anopheles  maculipennis  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
days.     After  several  moltings  the  larva  becomes  a  pupa. 

The  Pupa. — The  pupal  stage  (Fig,  319)  is  verj-  short,  lasting  only 
about  forty-eight  hours.  During  this  stage  no  food  is  taken.  The 
pupffi  of  all  Culicidee  roughly  resemble  in  form  a  question  mark  (?), 
and  in  addition  can  be  recognized  by  the  presence  of  two  respira- 
tory tubes  on  the  thorax.  The  pupa  of  Anopheles  maculipennis  is 
straighter  and  more  apt  to  lie  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  Imago. — ^Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  the  pupa 
comes  t  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  thorax 
splits  with  a  T-shaped  fissure,  through  which  the  mosquito  escapes. 
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The  thorax  makes  its  appearance  first,  and  is  followed  in  succesaon 
by  the  head,  the  legs,  and  the  abdomen,  the  entire  process  consuming 
about  fifteen  minutes.    The  insect  crawls  to  the 
nearest  object  for  support,  or  rests  upon  theold4lD> 
and  after  from  thirty  minutes  to  one  hour,  wiie» 
the  wings  are  dried  and  expanded,  it  is  able  to  Sy - 
The  male  mosquito  usually  escapee  first,  and  ait^r 
copulation  dies.     Experimentally   the   female  mos- 
quitoa   may  be  induced  to  bite  within  twenty-t»'«JJ" 
hours  after  reaching  maturity,  but   under  nonc»aJ 
condition  this  probably  occurs  after  two  or  mo  r« 
days. 
320— P  '^^^   adult  Culex  and  Anopheles  can  be  (iiir«>r- 

of  CuJai  taiigaoE.  entiated  by  their  posture.  When  at  rest,  the  lx»«iT 
Wter  Maruon  in  jg  bent,  with  the  abdomcD  curved  toward  the* "^-It- 
face  of  the  object.  The  body  of  Anopheles  is stisi^ac^i 
and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  In  addition,  the  in^^cip 
of  A,  maculipenms  are  provided  with  four  characteristic  black  spo*:-^ 
Classificatioa. — According  to  Theobald,  the  family  Culicid^^  i* 
divided  into  ten  subfamilies,  namely:  (1)  AnopheUrug;  (2)  Cvlic^  wra: 


fe23^ 


Fig.  321. — Anopheles  maauUpenois.     Nymph  emerging.     (After  Bnatl> 


(3)    Edina;   (4)   MegarhinincE;    (5)    Uranotenina;   (6}    Deinocrr^^'"'  • 
(7)    Heptaphlebomyina;    (8)    TrichoprosoponincE;    (9)    DendrvnS^"'- 
and    (10)    Limatince,  of  which  only  the  first  two,  Anopheliwe    *" 
CiUic>n<E,    and    possibly   the   Edina,    are  of   importance  in  bUOJW 
parasitology. 

I.  Subfamily  Anofhelins. — Proboscis  straight;  palpi  Iw^f  "" 
both  sexes;  occiput  has  uprigbt  forked  scales;  eggs  are  laid  aW' 
larva  has  no  respiratory  siphon. 
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DIFFERENTIAL    CHARACTERISTICS    BETWEEN    ANOPHELES    AND 

CULEX 


Anophxlbs 


CXTLEX 


Single;  air-chambers  on  each  side. 


Larva ;  Absence  of  stigmatic  siphon.- 

!   Larva  lies  horizontal,  parallel  to 

the  surface  of  the  water. 
Pupa Body  straight  and  horizontal,  and  ; 

parallel  with  the  surface  of  the 

water. 
Imago ,  When  at  rest,  the  body  lies  straight 

and  projects  at  an  angle  of  about 

45  degrees  from  the  plane  surface. 


Arranged  in  rafts;  no  air-chamber 
on  the  side. 

Presence  of  stigmatic  siphon. 
Larva  hangs  obliquely  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

Body  bent  like  a  question  mark 
(?)  and  hangs  downward  from 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Body  bent  toward  the  plane 
surface. 


B 


C 


Fio.  322. — Diagram  showing  the  posture  of  a  mosquito  at  rest,  a,  Culex  pipi- 
ens;  &,  Myzorhynchus  pseudopictus;  c.  Anopheles  maculipennis.  (Ajter  Manson  in 
Brumpt.) 

This  subfamily  contains  the  species  that  are  known  to  transmit 
malarial  fever.  The  following  hst  is  that  given  by  Theobald:  Anoph-- 
eles  mctcidipennis;  A.  bifurcatus;  Myzomyia  listoni;  M,  cuiictfades; 
M.  funesta;  M,  superpicta;  Myzorkynchus  paludis;  M,  barbirostris; 
M.  pseudopictiLs;  M.  sinensis;  M.  coustani;  Pyretopkorus  costalis; 
Nyssorhynchus  liUzi;  N.  theobaldi;  N.  stephensi;  Cellia  argyrotarsis; 
C.  cJbimanus,  to  which  Anopheles  punctipennis  may  be  added. 

Genera. — This  subfamily  contains  several  genera,  of  which  Anoph- 
eles, Myzomyia,  Pyretophorus,  Myzorhynchus,  Nyssorhynchtis,  and 
Celiia  are  the  most  important. 

II.  Subfamily  Culicin^. — Proboscis  straight;  palpi  long  in  the 
male  and  shbrt  in  the  female;  antennse  have  14  joints;  wings  not 
usually  spotted;  eggs  generally  laid  in  rafts;  larva  has  a  respiratory 
siphon. 

Genera, — This  subfamily  contains  the  two  important  genera, 
Cviex  and  Stegomyia,  and  perhaps  a  third,  Mansonia. 
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I.  ScBFAioLT  AsoPBEUss  (Thcobald,  19011 
Genua  AnopheU*   (Meigen,   1818} 

The  body  is  covered  with  Urge  l&oceolate  scales;  wings  with  or 
without  spots;  palpi  in  the  female  are  slender  and  short.  This 
mosquito  is  of  a  fairiy  large  stxe.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  Anopkdet 
maeultpentits. 

I.  Anopheles  macnlipemus  (Meigen,  1818). — The  «itire  lei^th 
of  Uie  insect,  including  the  proboscis,  is  7.5  to  10  nun.;  wings  are 
spotted;  first  submarginal  cell  is  very 
large;  large  lanceolated  scales;  head  has 
forlced  scales. 

Habitat. — This   mosquito   is  widely 

distributed;    it    is    found    in    Africa, 

/      Y^/^  Europe,  and  America.    The  most  com- 

*.  \-  ^±^ — ^=^:^^'N  mon  AnopheUt  in  the  northern  United 

States  is  A.  puncttpennt>.     A.  macvli- 

penni»  is  an  old  world  species.     The 

mosquito  identified  in  the  Ututed  States 

as  A.  macidipennit  is  not  believed  to  be 

a  different  species  (A.  quadrimaeuiaiut). 

Pathogeneeis. — This    species    is    the 

chief    carrier   of   malarial   infection    in 

Europe,  Africa,  and  .\merica.     It  does 

not  transmit  the  Filaria  bancrofti. 

2.  Ant^heles  bifurcatus  (Limueus. 
1758).^Tbis  species  is  slightly  smaller 
than  A.  macuiipennis,  from  which  it  is 
also  differentiated  by  the  absence  of 
spots  on  the  wings  and  by  the  presence 
on  the  abdomen  of  hairs  of  a  golden 
hue.  The  second  forked  cell  is  larpi-r 
than  one-half  of  the  first. 
Hahitat. — Europe. 
Pathogenesis. — It  is   the  i 

Some  of  the  other  species  of  Anopheks  that  its 
fever  are: 

A.  formosaensis,  found  in  Japan,  and  A,  tarsimaculata,  seen  in 
Panama,  etc. 

Genus  Myzamyia  (Blanchard,  1902) 

These  mosquitos  are  generally  small  or  of  medium  size;  the  body  is 
covered  with  scales;  the  wings  are  usually  spotted,  and  the  proboscis 


Fio.  323.— Diasram 

m^e  BDopbelea  macuUpei 
6  a/ttr  Seraent  in  Brumpt. 


of  malarial  infection  in   Europe, 
lit   malarial 
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is  unhanded.  The  genus  embraces  some  species  that  cany  malarial 
fever  in  Africa,  Ceylon,  and  India.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  Myzo- 
myia  roast. 

1.  Myzcnnyia  superpicta  (Grassi,  1899). — This  mosquito,  in- 
cluding the  proboscis,  is  about  7  to  8  mm.  in  length;  the  first  sul> 
marginal  cell  is  large;  the  abdomen  is  set  with  hairs;  the  legs  are 
banded  with  white  rings  on  the  tarsus  and  the  antennee  are  also  banded 
with  white  rings;  the  wings  have  four  black  spots  anteriorly  and  several 
supplementary  spots  at  the  base. 

Habitat. — Europe,  Africa,  and  Pales-      i  \ 
tine.  ": 

Pathogenesis. — It    transmits    malarial 
fever  and  serves  as  the  intermediate  host  '"  ■ 
oiFilaria  immites,  of  the  dog.  (  ■ 

2.  Hyzomyia  funesta  (Giles,  1900}.—  ( 
This  mosquito  is  of  small  size,  measuring 
3  to  4  mm.  in  length;  the  first  submar- 
ginal  cell  is  large;  the  head  has  forked 
scales;  the  legs  have  faint  apical  bands, 
and  the  wings  are  set  with  small  scales, 
long  and  narrow,  or  slightly  lanceolated. 

Habitat. — Widely  distributed  through- 
out Africa. 

Pathogeneaia. — T  h  i  s  mosquito  is  a 
common  intermediate  host  of  the  mala- 
rial parasite  in  Africa. 

Other  species  that  are  transmitters  of 
malaria  are : 

3.  M.  rossi  (Giles,  1899).— Wings  with 
five  or  sbt  pale  costal  spots,  the  largest  male  my«omyia  funsBta. 
T-shaped.    India  and  Celebes. 

4.  M.  culicifacies  (Giles,  1901).- 

5.  M.  turkhudi. — Apex  of  a  pale  black  color  and  narrow.     India. 


(  = 


— DiaBTBiQ  of  B 
yia  funBBta. 
r  Sergeni  in  Brumpt.) 

—Two  fringed  spots.     India. 


Genus  Pyretopkorus  (Blanchard,  1902) 

Mosquitos  of  medium  size;  head  set  with  forked  scales;  palpi  in 
the  female  moderately  provided  with  scales  and  three  white  bands; 
thorax  has  flat,  spindle-shaped  scales;  abdomen  is  covered  with  hairs, 
but  no  scales;  wings  are  freely  spotted  and  set  with  small  lanceolated 
scales.    The  type  of  the  genus  is  Pyretopkorus  costalia  (Fig.  325). 

1.  Pyretophorus  costalis  (Loew,  1866). — This  species  is  from  2  to 
6  mm.  in  length;  the  first  submarginal  cell  is  large;  the  legs  are  spotted 
and  banded;  three  palpal  bands;  thorax  has  flat,  spindle-shaped  scales 
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the  abdomeo  is  covered  with  yellow  h&irs;  the  head  has  forked  scales, 
and  the  wings  have  several  costal  black  spots. 

Habitat. — South  and  Central  Africa. 

PaUtogenesis. — Transmitter  of  malrial  fever  and  filariasis. 

2.  P.  jeyporensiB  (James,  1902). — Apical  palpal  band  broad;  other 
two  small.    Transmitter  of  malarial  fever  in  India,  etc. 


Genus  Myzorhynchus  (Blanchard,  1902) 

These  mosquitos  are  more  commonly  found  in  the  open  than  in 
houses.    The  palpi  are  banded  or  unhanded,  and  the  legs  are  banded; 


ram    .,f    a    fe- 

Fio.  3 'ti.— Diagtai 

Ufa  female 

costftlis.   (  X  6 

MyzorhyiK^hua  sinensis 

(X6  after 

thorax  is  set  with  curved,  hair-like  scales;  wings  have  lanceolated 
scales.     The  type  of  the  genus  is  Myzorhynchua  sinensis. 

1.  Myzorhynciiusp8eudopictus(Graasi,  1899). — Thisspeeiesislarge 
— about  the  size  of  Anopheles  maculipennis  (9  to  10  mm.  in  length); 
first  submarginal  cell  is  large;  palpi  have  four  pale  bands;  apex  is 
white;  thorax  and  abdomen  have  curved,  hair-likr  scales;  wings  are 
without  prominent  spots  and  are  ornamented  with  lanceolate  scales; 
la.st  hin<t  tarsal  lirowii  in  color. 

HabitcU. — Central  and  southern  Europe. 
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Pathogenesis. — Transmita  malarial  fever^ 

2.  M.  sinensis' (Wiedemann,  1828). — Wing-fringe  haa  one  pale 
spot.    Transmitter  of  malarial  fever  and  filariasis  in  Japan. 

3.  M.  pahidis  (Theobald,  1900).— Last  three  hind  tarsals  white. 
Transmitter  of  malarial  fever  in  Africa. 

4.  M.  barbirostris  (Van  der  Wulp,  1884). — ^Legs  not  spotted. 
Transmitter  of  filariasis  and  malarial  fever  in  the  Orient,  etc. 

Gcnti8  Nyssorkynchua  (Blanchard,  1902) 
Palpi  thickly  set  with  scales;  thorax  has  fusiform  and  narrow 
curved  scales;  wings  are  spotted  and  set  with  large  lanceolate  scales; 
legs  are  commonly  banded.     The  im- 
portant   species    of    the    genus    is  N. 
fvOgirtosus   (Giles,    1900),   which   is   a 
carrier  of  malarial  fever. 

1.  Nyssorhynchus  theobaldi  (Giles, 
1901). — Three  white  palpal  bands,  the 
two  apical  being  close  together.  Trans- 
mitter of  malarial  fever  in  India. 

2.  H.  stephensis  (Liston,  1901). — 
Legs  spotted,  proboscis  dark.  Trans- 
mitter of  malarial  fever  in  India. 

3.  IL  fuliginoBus  (Giles).— Wings 
have  four  white  costal  spots.  Carrier 
of  malarial  fever,  etc. 

Genua  CeUia  (Theobald,  1902) 

This  genus  is  found  widely  distri- 
buted in  the  tropics;  antenne  and  palpi 
are  set  with' dense  scales;  the  abdomen 
is  covered  with  irregular  scales,  the 
thorax  with  flat  and  fysiform  scales, 
and  the  wings  with  large  lanceolate 
scales.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  Cellia 
argyrotarsis. 

1.  Cellia  argyrotarsis  (Robineau-Dcsvoidy,  1827). — This  species 
is  found  widely  distributed  in  Central  and  South  America,  where  it 
transmits  malarial  fever  and  filariasis.  Color  dark;  legs  with  last 
three  hind  tarsals  white. 

2.  C.  pharoensis  (Theobald,  1901). — Femur  and  tibia  not  mottled; 
apical  foot-bands.     Transmitter  of  malarial  fever  in  Africa. 

3.  C.  albimauus  (Wiedemann,  1821). — Legs  with  last  hind  tarsal 
white;  second  and  third  white.  Carrier  of  malarial  infection  and 
filariasis  in  Central  and  South  America. 


Fto.  327. —  Diagram  of  a  female   - 
oellia  argyroUrHia.     (X  6  after Ser- 
gent  in  Brumpt.) 


4.  C. 

(?),  et«. 
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(Chagas). — Carrier  of  malarial  fever  in  Bnsil 


II.  ScspAim.T  CouciNjB  (Theobald,  1902} 

Genua  Culez  (linnsus,  1758) 

ProboBcis  straight;  palpi  long  in  the  male,  and  short  in  the  female; 
wings  with  long  fir^  submarginal  cell;  third  anal  vein  absent;  larva 
has  respiratory  siphon ;  head  has  narrow  curved  scales  above  and  flat 
OD  the  side;  thorax  has  haiHike  or 
narrow  curved  scales.  Tbe  important 
species  are  Culex  pijnena  and  C.  fati- 
gant. 

1.  Cnlez  p^oens  (Limueus,  1758). 
This  ^lecies  is  the  common  brown 
mosqaiU)  of  Europe,  Xorth  Africa,  and 
North  America.  The  thorax  is  daric 
Wown,  and  set  .with  golden-tnown 
curved  scales  and  three  daik  lines. 
Wings  have  no  spots,  and  are  set  with 
straight  scales;  first  submarginal  <*J1^» 
laige;  abdomen  brown,  with  baaal 
yeDow  bands  and  flat  scales;  k^  on- 
banded.  This  mosquito  is  of  medium 
size,  i.e.,  4  to  6  mm.  in  length. 

Haintai. — Cosmopolitan. 

Pathogenesis. — It  transmits  the  FQ- 
aria  baturofti,  malarial  fever  in  birds 
and  probabl}-  Alalta  fever. 

2.  Cnlex  fatigans  (Wiedemann. 
1838).— This  is  the  common  house  mos- 
quito of  the  tropics.  It  resembles  C. 
pipiens,  from  Fhich  it  is  differentiated 

by  the  prest'Dce  of  but  two  dark  lines  in  the  thorax;  and  the  fact 
that  the  basal  abdominal  bands  are  Ughter,  and  the  first  forked  cell 
longer. 

Pathogenesis. — It  transmits  filariasis  and  dengue. 

Other  species  are  Cuiex  skusei  (Giles);  C.  gelidus  (Theobald); 
C.  sitiens  (Wiedemann),  and  C.  aibolinealus;  all  are  transmitters  of 
Filaria  bancrofli. 

Genus  Stegotnyia  (Theobald,  1901) 

Thesf  insects  are  dark  brown  in  color;  the  head  is  set  with  flat 
scales;  proboscis  straight;  palpi  short — about   one-third  the  length 
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of  the  proboscis  in  the  female,  but  long  in  the  male;  thorax  is  covered 
with  fusiform  or  curved,  hair-like  scales;  the  abdomen  is  covered 
with  flat  scales,  banded  or  unhanded,  but  marked  with  white  spots 
at  the  side;  the  wings  resemble  those  of  Culex  but  are  smaller;  eggs 
are  deposited  singly;  the  larva  is  provided  with  a  respiratory  siphon. 
The  type  of  the  genus  is  Stegomyia  calopus. 

1.  Stegomyia  calopus  (Meigen,  1868)  IS.  fatcialus,  Cvlex  fas- 
datui). — In  addition  to  the  characteristics  of  the  genus  just  described, 
this  speciee  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  two  pale,  parallel, 
longitudinal  lines  in  the  middle  and  two  curved  lines  on  each  side  of 
the  thorax;  the  abdomen  is  dark  and  hairy,  and  has  basal  bands 
and  lateral  patches,  which  are  white  in 

color;  hence  the  name,  "tigre  mosquito," 
commonly  given  to  it;  the  legs  are  dark 
brown  and  have  white  basal  rings;  the 
proboscis  is  unhanded.  Larva  has  a 
head  of  the  same  size  as  the  thorax. 

Htdntat. — This  species  is  widely  dis- 
tributed. It  inhabits,  by  preference, 
swampy  localities  and  the  banks  of 
rivers.  It  bites  chiefly  at  night,  except 
shortly  after  hatching,  when  still  very 
youi^,  when  it  bites  during  the  day. 
According  to  Finlay,  this  insect  does 
not  bite  when  the  surrounding  tempera- 
ture is  below  23". 

Pathogenesis. — This  mosquito  is  the 
transmitter  of  yellow  fever.  It  becomes 
infected  only  when  it  bites  a  yellow 
fever  patient  during  the  first  three  days 
of  the  disease,  but  may  conserve  the  ,  ^"^  320.--Stegomyia  e«lopu». 
vurus  and  be  infective  for  over  two  Bnmpt.) 
months. 

2.  S.  scutellarisi Walker). — ^Legs  and  abdomen  are  basally  banded; 
thorax  has  one  median  silvery  white  line.  It  transmits  Filaria 
bancrojti. 

Genua  Mamonia{t)     (R.  Blanchard,  1901) 


Head  has  narrow  curved  scales;  antenns  are  short,  with  14  seg- 
ments in  the  female  and  15  in  the  male;  proboscis  short;  thorax 
covered  with  curved,  hair-like  scales,  and  the  abdomen  with  flat  scales. 
The  eggs  are  bottle-shaped  and  laid  singly.  Larva  and  pupa  are  not 
known. 
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1.  Mansonia  imifonnis  (Theobald,  1901). — This  species  is  found 
in  Africa  and  Asia  and  is  the  transmitter  of  Filaria  bancrofti. 

2.  M.  Bimulipes   (Theobald,  1901). — Transmits  Filaria  bancrofti. 

DIVISION  n.    BRACHYCEXA.     FAUILT  TABANIDA 

The  family  Tabanidse  comprises  flies  of  fairly  large  size,  ami  char- 
acterized by  a.  broad  flat  body  and  a  large  head,  with  prominent  eyes 
that  meet  at  the  back  in  the  male  but  are  somewhat  separated  in  the 
female  (Fig.  330).  The  third  joint  of  the  antennje  is  marked  by  three 
or  seven  annuli.    The  proboscis  is  well    developed    and    adapted 


FiQ.  330.— Tabanus   bovmus   ((omnlc).      [After   CoilrUnni  ami  Chalmers-'' 

for  piercing.  The  thorax  is  narrower  than  the  head.  When  the  fly 
is  at  rest,  the  winRS  diverge  at  the  tip  and  are  separated.  This  serves 
:is  a  point  in  diffcn-ntiating  it  from  the  genus  Muscu,  inwhich  the  wings 
Lire  partially  dosed  and  only  slightly  overlap  one  another,  and  from  the 
genus  Glossina,  in  ivhiili  l>oth  wings  completely  overlap,  presenting 
a  tongu(!-.shaped  appeanincc^ — hence  the  name.  The  legs  are  large 
anfl  strong.  The  body  is  brown  or  Mack  in  color,  and  with  or  without 
markings  on  the  abdomen. 

Life  History.— The  eggs  arc  spindle-shaped  and  brown  or  black 
in  coltir.  They  are  laid  in  rafts  or  masses  on  aquatic  plants  or  stones. 
The  larva  (Figs.  3:i2,  3IJ3)  is  .spindle-shaped  ami  segmented,  with 
knobs  on  the  rings.  It  lives  iTi  water,  damp  soil,  or  .is  a  panisite  on 
other  larvte,  and  feeds  upon  small  animals.  The  pupa  (Fig.  332)  is 
free  und  is  found  in  water  or  In  the  -soil.     The  adults  are  blood-sueking 
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Pio.  331. — ADteDD»  of  the  Tabanida.  a,  a',  a",  silvius;  6,  6',  chrysops;  e, 
rhiDomyia;  d,  d',  cadicera;  e.  dorcalaemus i  /.pansama:  o<  eraphopaiB:  A,  lepidoce- 
lAsa;  i,  i',  tabaDus;  j,  ]',  ttematopota;  k,  k',  hippoceatrum,  (After  Catteliani  and 
Ckaltn4r:) 


Flo.  332. — Lite  hiBtory  of  a  tabanid,  Tabanua  kingi,  a  "seroot"  of  Sudan. 
adult  tentale,  X  3;  fi,  head  of  adult  male,  X  3;  C,  egg  maas,  laid  la  crevices  of  lo 
X  5;  D,  larva,  X  aj-j;  B.  pupa,  x  2H-     (Afia-  King  in  Cbandkr.) 
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flies,  of  which  from  1500  to  2000  species  have  been  described.  They 
are  distributed  widely  throughout  the  world,  and  are  variously  known 
as  horseflies,  breeze-flies,  gadflies,  serut-flies,  mangrove-flies,  etc.  Only 
the  females  feed  on  blood.  The  males  live  on  the  juices  of  plants.  Thi- 
TabanidiE  are  wont  to  come  to  water  to  drink, 
a  point  that  has  a  practical  application  in  pro- 
phylaxis, since  they  can  easily  be  destroyed  in 
great  numbers  by  sprinkling  the  water  with 
petroleum. 

Pathogenesis.— The  Tabanidte  are  of  great 
importance  in  veterinary  medicine,  since  they 
are  the  transmitters  of  pathogenic  trypano- 
somes  in  animals.  Their  importance  in  human 
parasitology  has  not,  however,  been  demon- 
strated. They  are  beheved  to  transmit  Fitaria 
loa  and  possibly  some  protozoan  parasites. 

Prophylaxis. — The  sprinkling  of  the  water 
about  the  places  where  these  insects  live  with 
'  petroleum,  is  the  best  method  of  exterminating 
these  flies. 

Classification. — The  family  Tabanidse  is 
divided  into  two  subfamihes:  I,  Tabanince;  U. 
PangonincE. 

SxTBPAMiLY  I.  Tabandj*. — These  insects 
'  are  characterized  by  the  ab- 
sence of  spurs  on  the  posterior 
tibia.  The  subfamily  com- 
prises five  genera :  Tabanus; 
Lepidoeelaga;  Hanatopota;  The- 
rioplectes,  and  Alylotue,  with 
many  species. 

Subfamily    II.      Pangon- 

[■  s'n'  in^. — These  are  characterized 

Fio.  333— Lan'n  of  au  ^y    and    differentiated    from 

Alric»QT»b»iiidB.  A. dor-  TabanincB  by   the  presence  of         j-j^    33^  

t  "hemMi7''*i"Lvet"e  sP^^a  m  the  hind  tibia.     The    Nymph  ot  Tat«. 
section  aonxs  the  middle  subfamily  Comprises  four    ^g    OU^Sm- 
flrumpiT*"'    '^*'*^"' genera:     Pangoma,     Chrysops,    cW  a-rf  S.«»ni. 
Silviua,     and     Cadicera,    with    •"fl"""P«-> 
many  species. 

SOBFAMILY   I.      TaBANIN^ 

GenUB  Tabanus     (Linnffius,  1761). — The  body  is  generally  large; 
tubercle  at  base  of  antennie  is  absent,  but  the  third  joint  has  a  well- 
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developed  basal  tooth.  The  geous  contains  over  900  species,  of  which 
T.  bovimis,  the  "gadfly"  of  cattle,  is  found  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  South 
Africa.  T.  dilceniatus,  T.  gratus,  T.  jasciatus,  etc.,  called  "senit- 
flies,"  are  found  in  the  Sudan;  T.  atratus  is  the  common  black  "horse- 
fly" of  North  America,  etc. 

Genus  Lepidoselaga  (Macquart,  1838). — The  body  is  covered 
with  scales  having  a  metallic,  glistening  appearance.  L.  lepidota  is 
the  common  "motuca  fly"  of  Brazil. 

Genus  Hematopota  (Meigen,  1803). — Absence  of  basal  tooth  on 
the  third  joint  of  the  antenns,  which  is  well  separated  from  the  second 
joint.  The  genus  contains  over  60  species.  H.  pluvialia  and  H. 
iUUiea  are  the  common  European  species.  Several  species  are  found 
in  Africa,  of  which  H.  abaeura  is  found  in  South  Africa. 

Genus  Theiioplectes  (Zeller,  1842). — Several  species  of  this 
genus,  T.  micans,  T.  borealia,  etc.,  are  found  in  Europe. 

Genus  Atylotus  (Osten-Sacken,  1876). — Atylotiis  ftilvua,  A. 
ruatieua,  etc.,  are  found  in  Europe. 


SnBFAUILT  II.  Pangonin^ 

Genus  Pangonia  (Latreille,  1802). — This  genus  can  be  recognized 
by  the  size  of  the  proboscis,  which  is  much  longer  than  the  head,  and 
sometimes  longer  than  the  body.  The  genus  comprises  several  species, 
such  as  P.  rottrata,  P.  varicolor,  etc.,  common  in  Africa  and  other 
species  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Genus  Chiysops  (Meigen,  1803). — This  genus  can  be  recognized 
by  the  size  of  the  second  joint  of  the  antennse,  which  is  smaller  than  the 
first;  the  palpi  are  slender  and  shghtly  curved;  the  wings  are  usually 
provided  with  brown  bands.  The  genus  is  widely  distributed  and  con- 
tains about  160  species.  C.  dimidiata,  C.  diapar,  etc.,  are  common  in 
Africa. 


PLATE  Xm 

LarviB  of  Gnstropliilua  egui  (bot  fly)  Btlaohed  to  tba  ii 


«  of  the  Btomsafa  ol  I 


|ht. 
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Genus  Silrius  (Meigen,  1820). — This  genua  is  also  cosmopolitan. 
S.  dentieomia  is  found  in  Africa. 

Genus  Cadicera  (Macquart,  1855). — This  genus  can  be  recognized 
by  the  fact  that  the  antenns  are  not  very  prominent,  and  are  inclined 
toward  the  base.  The  palpi  are  very  large  and  well  developed.  C. 
melanopyga,  C.  chTyaosti^ma,  etc.,  are  found  in  Africa. 


SUBORDER  SCHIZOPHORA.    FABICY  ESTRIDf 

This  family  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  hairy  body, 
a  prominent  and  spheric  head  provided  with  two  eyes  and  three  ocelli, 
resembling  the  head  of  a  bee.  The  antenns  are  short,  and  are  inserted 
into  a  round  pit;  the  mouth  parts  are  rudimentary.    The  Estridse 


Fio.  337, 

Fro.  336. — Egg  of  hypoderma  contaitiiuB  a  larva  provided  with  cuticular  Bpinej. 
{A/Ut  Braatr  in  BrumpL) 

Fio.  337. — Hypodwma  bovis,  f«male.     (AfUr  Braver  in  Brumpl.) 

are  commonly  known  as  the  "hot"  or  "warble-fiies,"  and  are  of  in- 
terest because  of  the  fact  that  their  larvte  are  parasites  that  invade 
the  nasal  cavities  or  the  stomach  or  intestines  of  various  animals  and 
sometimes  of  man.  The  family  is  divided  into  three  genera:  Hypo- 
derma,  Gastrophilus,  and  Dermatobia. 

Genus  Hypoderma   (Latreillc,    1825) 
Body  is  yellowish  gray  or  black  in  color,  either  bare  or  provided 

with  hairs.     Wings  are  transparent  or  browni.sh,  and  with  or  without 

bands  or  spots.     These  flies  are  8  to  15  mm.  in  length.     Proboscis 

is  straight  or  rudimentary;  palpi  are  absent. 

1.  Hypodenna  bovis  (De  Geer,  177G). — Body  is  dark  and  covered 

with  hairs.     The  thorax  has  three  or  four  longitudinal  dark  bands. 

Wings  are  brownish  and  without  spot.s.     It  is  from  13  to  15  mm.  in 

length  (Pig.  337). 
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Habitat — This  fly  is  widely  distributed,  and  is  generally  found 
about  stables  and  near  cattle.  It  is  common  in  Europe,  Africa,  and 
America. 

Life  History, — The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  skin  of  cattle  and  are 
transferred  to  the  mouth  by  licking,  but  in  some  cases,  at  least,  the 
larva  from  the  egg  actually  burrows  through  the  skin  and  passes  to 
the  esophageal  region.  From  the  esophagus  the  larva  travels  to  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  and  forms  a  tumor  under  the  skin  which  is  provided 
with  a  small  aperture  through  which  the  larva  eventually  escapes. 
It  drops  to  the  ground,  becomes  a  pupa,  and  finally  develops  into  an 
adult  fly. 

Pathogenesis, — The  larva  of  this  fly  is  a  parasite  of  cattle,  but  it 
has  also  been  found  in  man. 

2.  Hypoderma  diana  (Brauer,  1858). — The  larva  of  this  species 
is  longer  and  thinner  than  the  larva  of  H.  bovis.  In  the  larval  form  it 
is  a  common  parasite  of  goats  and  sheep,  but  has  also  been  found  in 
man. 

Genus  Gastrophilus  (Leach,  1817) 

Wings  are  without  transverse  veins,  but  a  median  vein  runs 
toward  the  posterior  border;  arista  naked. 

Gastrophilus  equi  (Fabricius). — The  larva  is  a  parasite  in  the 
stomach  and  intestine  of  the  horse,  where  it  causes  irritation  (Plate 
XIII).  In  due  course  the  larva  is  discharged  with  the  feces  and 
becomes  a  pupa  in  the  soil. 

Genus  Dermatobia  (Brauer,  1860) 

The  body  is  metallic  gray  in  color;  the  proboscis  is  bent  and  capa- 
ble of  being  drawn  under  the  head.  The  third  joint  of  the  antennae 
is  longer  than  the  other  two. 

Dermatobia  cyaniventris  (Macquart,  1840). — The  adult  fly  is 
14  to  17  mm.  in  length.  The  body  has  a  gray,  metallic  sheen.  The  head 
is  yellowish  and  the  eyes  are  of  a  brilliant  brown-yellow  color.  The 
wings  are  Ught  brown.  When  young,  the  larva  is  shaped  like  a  drum- 
stick, with  a  thick  anterior  and  a  thin  posterior  end,  at  the  top  of  which 
is  the  stigma;  as  it  grows  older  it  becomes  club-shaped. 

Habitat, — The  fly  is  distributed  widely  throughout  South  America, 
and  is  found  in  the  woods  and  pastures.  The  larva  lives  as  a  para- 
site in  cattle,  dogs,  and  at  times  in  man. 

Life  History, — The  female  deposits  the  eggs  in  the  crevices  of  trees 
in  the  woods,  and  as  they  are  provided  with  a  viscous  Uquid,  they 
easily  attach  themselves  to  the  body  of  mosquitos  if  they  alight  on 
trees.  The  mosquitos,  in  turn,  transfer  the  eggs  to  the  skin  of  any 
animal  or  man  upon  which  they  may  subsequently  alight.     The  eggs 
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may  aleo,  and  perhaps  more  commonly,  be  deposited  directly  on  tbp 
sJdn  or  in  small  wounds,  where  they  hatch  a  larva  that  lives  under  th" 
dermis  and  produces  suppuration.  Eventually  the  larvje  (Fig.  339, 
drop  to  the  ground,  where  t^hey  undergo  pupation. 


K  SSS.^Dermatobia  cyauiventrU   ([omalej.      X   3,     {Ajltr   CatteUani   and  Chat' 

Pathogeriesis. — The  presence  of  the  larvse  beneath  the  skin  ia  the 
source  of  marked  irritation  and  inflammation  that  results  in  a  furun- 
cle-like swelling  with  a  small  opening  at  the  center. 

rrea/ment.— Calomel  or  other  antiseptics  intro- 
duced into  the  swelling  through  the  opening  in 
the  skin  is  followed  by  good  results.     The  intro- 
duction of  oils  into  the  swelling  may  bring  about 
^Miiyxia  of  the  larva. 


■>  FABIILT  SARCOPKAGlDf 

The  flies  of  this  family  present  the  following   ' 
characteristics:   Body  large;  color  dull  gray,  rarely 
iridescent;   antenna?  feathery  or  pubescent    half   ' 
way  to  the  tip;  legs  stout.     The  family  contains       *"!.  iiau,— UErmft- 
numerous  genera,  of  which  Sarcophaga,  Sarcop-  (young  lan-a).     x  3. 
kila,  and  Cynomyia  are  most  important.  <'*^"^    Blanchard   in 

'^  CailcUam    and    Chal- 

Genus  Sarcophaga  (Meigen,  1826) 

AntennfB  feathery,  except  at  the  extremity;  abdomen  gray,  with 
black  and  white  markings. 

1.  Sarcophaga  camaria  (Linnteus,  1758). — This  fly  can  be  recog- 
nized by  t  heyellowish  color  of  its  head ;  dark  palpi ;  a  thorax  marked  with 
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yellowish-gray  lines;  an  abdomen  regularly  marked  with  aymimtrK 
spots.  The  female  measures  13  to  15  mm.  in  length,  but  the  mole  is 
much  smaller. 

Uabitai  and  Life  History. —•The  species  is  widely  distributed  Tlw 
fly  is  viviparoua.  and  the  larvse  are  usually  deposited  upon  decomposing 
animal  matter,  where  they  develop  into  the  imago.  They  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  ulcers  and  in  other  lesions  in  man. 

Pu  i  A  Offe  neat's  .—The  lar^'a  is  an  accidental  parasite  of  man  and  ani- 
mals, and  may  be  found  in  ulcers  of  the  akin  or  in  the  normi!  body 
cavities.     Other  species  of  interest  are  the  following: 

2.  S,  magoifica  (Schiaer,  1862)  is  found  in  Russia. 

3.  S.  chrysostoma  is  found  in  Central  and  South  America.  <'lc. 

Genus   Sarcophila     (Rondani,    1856) 

AntenniE  feathery,  with  third  joint  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
stjcond;  front  large  in  the  two  sexes;  abdomen  whitish  gray  inwlor- 

The  larvie  of  Sarcophila  latifroas;  S.  meigeni,  S.  nmlis,  etc,  b^^ 
been  found  in  myiasis  of  the  skin  in  man. 


Genus  Cynomyia     (R.  Dcsvoidy,  1830) 

Body  iridescent;  wings  with  fourth  longitudinal  vein  curvw '* 
right  angle  near  the  border,  and  terminal  transverse  vein  concave. 

Cynomyia  mortuorum  (Linnteus,  1761).— The  larve  of  'his 
species  are  sometimes  found  in  ulcers  of  the  skin. 


The  members  of  this  family  present  the  following  charactcria""- 
The  body  is  stout  and  the  thorax  short.  Among  the  non-ljiti"( 
species  (Musca  domestica),  the  probosis  consists  of  a  pharyngeal  tun* 
formed  by  the  labrum,  epipharynx,  and  hypopharynx,  whereas  in  ll* 
biting  species  (Glossina  morsilans)  this  is  modified  for  cutting,  piercinfr 
and  sucking.  The  arista  is  either  plumose  or  pectinate  to  the  I'P' 
The  first  posterior  cell  is  either  shghtly  opened  or  closed  to  ''* 
border  ot  the  wing.  These  flies  are  found  throughout  the  worid:  '"'* 
are  especially  abundant  in  the  tropic  and  in  temperate  climates duf""* 
the  smnmer  months.  Those  most  common  to  America  are:  M^t"^ 
domestica  (house-fly);  Sto>noxys  calcitrans  {stable-fly};  DrMop*" 
ampelophita  (dung-Hy).  etc.  Of  these,  the  house-fly  rcpreeeats  (l"^ 
90  per  cent.  The  family  contains  several  genera,  of  wliicfa  Stow^'^ 
Glossina,  Musca,  Cordylolna,  Lucilia,  Chrysomyia,  Callipkorti,  *"" 
Auchmeromyia  are   the  most   important. 
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Genus  StomoxyB  (Geoffroy,  1762) 

"he  genus  Slamoxys  is  cosmopolitan  in  distribution.     The  proboscis 
I  adapted  for  biting,  the  palpi  are  slender,  and  about  half  the  size  of 
"the  proboscis. 

StomoxyB  calcitrans  (Linnseus,  1761). — This  fly,  commonly 
known  as  the  "stable-fiy, "  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  common 
house-fly  (MuBca  dofneetica),  from  which  it  is  differentiated  by  the 
hairy  and  spotted  abdomen  and  by  the  position  of  the  head,  which  is 
held  raised  when  the  fly  is  at  rest;  it  is  also  distinguished  by  the 
wtDgE,  which  touch  one  another  at  their  base  and  divei^e  behind. 


Fio.  340. — Slorooxys  calcilrnas,  female.     {After  CaiteUani  and  CAoImcrt.) 


The  mouth  parts  are  adapted  for  piercing,  and  consist  of  labnim, 
hypopharynx,  and  labium.     Its  bite  is  painful. 

Habitat  and  Life  History.— Thin  fly  is  common  about  stables. 
According  to  Newstead,  the  incubation  period  of  the  egg  is  two  to 
three  days,  the  growth  of  the  larva  requiring  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  the  pupal  stage,  consuming  from  nine  days  to  two  weeks,  making 
the  total  period  of  development  from  three  to  five  weeks. 

The  eggs  are  about  1  mm.  in  length,  of  a  white,  turning  to  yellow, 
color;  they  are  convex  on  one  side  and  straight  on  the  other,  where  a 
groove  is  seen,  deeper  anteriorly,  through  which  the  larva  escapes. 
The  e^s,  to  the  number  of  from  50  to  80,  are  deposited  in  dung  or  in 
decomposing  vegetation. 

The  larva  is  about  11  mm.  long,  club-shaped,  and  tapered  ante- 
riorly; it  is  yellowish  in  color.  The  mouth  is  dark  in  color  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  hook  that  is  used  for  locomotion.     The  posterior  stig- 
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mata  are  three  in  number.     They  are  small  and  disposed  in  a  triangu- 
lar fashion. 

The  pupa  is  about  5  mm.  in  length,  heart-shaped,  is  made  up  of 
about  nine  segments,  and  is  reddish  in  color.  Pupation  takes  place 
in  about  two  hours. 

PcUhogeneais. — This  fly  is  the  recognized  agent  of  transmission 
of  Trypanosoma  evarm,  the  cause  of  the  disease  known  as  "surra." 
It  has  also  been  accused  of  acting  as  a  transmitter  of  Bacillus  anthracis. 

The  experiments  of  Rosenau  and  Anderson  have 
tended  to  prove  that  it  may  transmit  the  virus  of 
poliomyelitis. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  Stomoxys, 
such  as  S.  sibiens,  S,  inornata,  S,  nigra,  S.  pusiUa^ 
S.  limbaiaj  etc. 


V 


Genus  Olossina     (Wiedemann,   1830) 


h 


The  Glossina,  or  "tsetse-flies, "  present  the  follow- 
ing characteristics:   Proboscis  well  developed  and 
projecting  horizontally  forward  between  two  well- 
developed  palpi,  which  are  almost  or  fully  as  long 
as  the  proboscis;  when  at  rest  the  wings  overlap 
•upon  the  back  of  the  insect  like  the  blades  of  a 
pair  of  scissors,  giving  the  fly  a  tongue-shaped  ap- 
pearance— hence  the  name  of  the  genus,  Glossina. 
The  eyes  are  prominent;  the  antennae  are  three- 
jointed,  the  first  two  being  smaller  than  the  third. 
The   thorax  is  somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  and 
distinctly   constricted    posteriorly,    at   its   junction 
with  the  abdomen.     The  abdomen  is  flat  and  oval 
when  empty,  but  globular  in  shape  when  full;  it  is 
Fio.   341.— sto  composed  of  six  segments.     The  wings  are  brownish 

moxys       Cfticitrftxis.   .  .  «  ,  .  . 

A,  larva  (X  5);  B,  in  color,  and  have  a  peculiar  venation. 

^uadinB^mn"^        ^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  simple  and  long,  and  are  provided 

with  claws  and  pulvilli.  The  male  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  presence  of  a  genital  groove  with  thickened  margins 
on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  sixth  segment  in  the  median  line,  sur- 
rounded by  a  patch  of  dark  hair  on  each  side. 

Habitat. — This  genus  is  confined  to  tropical  Africa  and  Arabia. 
The  flies  live  in  jungles  or  on  bushes  along  the  banks  of  streams  or 
lakes;  G.  longipennis,  however,  inhabits  the  deserts.  The  flies  do 
not,  apparently  make  excursions  beyond  a  radius  of  from  70  to  80  yards 
of  the  water,  except  when  pursuing  man  or  animals,  when  the  females 
can  be  induced  to  travel  great  distances.     The  tsetse-fly  lives  chiefly 
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on  the  blood  of  animals  and  man.  According  to  Koch,  G.  palpalis 
also  bites  the  crocodile.  With  few  exceptions,  the  flies  bite  only 
during  tbe  day. 

Lt/e  History. — The  Gtossina  ia  viviparous.  The  larva  develops 
inside  of  the  mother  until  it  is  nearly  full  grown,  when  it  is  deposited 
in  moist  soil — usually  about  the  roots  of  trees  and  along  streams  and 
lake  shores.  The  larva  is  reddish  in  color  and  consists  of  twelve  seg- 
ments, the  anterior  of  which  has  two  hooks  and  the  posterior  a  dark 
anal  segment.  On  being  deposited,  the  larva  immediately  digs  several 
inches  into  the  soil  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  becomes  a  pupa. 


Fia.  342. — GloMiDa  palpalia,  femala.     {After  CatttUani  and  Cht^mtn.) 

The  pupa  is  dark  in  color,  globular  in  shape,  with  two  small  ex- 
pansions anteriorly.  It  measures  6.3  to  7  mm.  by  3  to  3.6  mm.  The 
breeding  time  seems  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season. 

Pathogenesis. — The  tsetae-fliea  {Gtossina  palpalis  and  G.  morsitans) 
are  the  transmitters  of  Trypanosoma  gambiense  and  7*.  rkodesiense, 
which  produce  sleeping  sickness  in  man.  G.  morsitans  is  also  the 
transmitter  of  T.  brucei,  which  is  the  cause  of  "  Nagana." 

1.  Glossina  palpalis  (Robineau-Desvoidy,  1830).— This  fly  (Fig. 
342)  has  attracted  considerable  attention  in  recent  years  since  it  was 
found  to  be  the  transmitter  of  Trypanosoma  gambiejise,  the  cause  of 
sleeping  sickness  in  tropical  Africa.  It  can  be  recognized  by  the 
foUowii^  characteristics:  Its  large  size,  being  8  to  9  mm.  in  length; 
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dark  aljdomen.  with  pale  area  on  the  second  segment,  usudly  tri- 
angular; third  joint  of  antennie  gray  brown  or  rinereous  blacli;  hiDd 
tarsi  blackish. 

Habitat. — Central  Africa,  around  the  Congo  region,  and  Eart 
Africa  aa  far  as  the  great  lakes,  the  Nile,  the  southern  part  of  Rhodi'siii, 
and  southern  Arabia.  The  fly  lives  in  moist  locaUties  along  the  hordfii 
of  rivers  and  lakes.  It  is  diurnal,  and  bites  only  during  tin-  dny. 
especially  during  the  noon  hour,  and  not  so  frequently  at  dawn  nr 
late  in  the  afternoon.  The  most  suitable  requirements  (or  bnWim 
are  loose  ground  and  dry  and  friable  earth,  protected  from  the  sun 
and  rain  by  the  shade  of  trees  and  underbrush,  and  situated  not  more 
than  twenty  yards  from  the  water. 

Life  History. — The  female  deposits  a  larva  every  nine  or  ten  ds)>, 
until  aix  or  eight  have  been  produced.     It  burrows  its  way  ioln  tbf 
ground,  where  it  pupates  in  a  short  time  and  **• 
comes  an  adult  in  about  six  weeks. 

Pathogenesis. — Glossina  palpalis  is  the  transmi'Kr 
of  sleeping  sickness  in  Africa.  The  transmisiioD "» 
chiefly  mechanical  at  first,  but  later,  according  lu 
Klein,  evolution  of  the  trypanosomo  takes  pla'« 
and  is  completed  from  ten  to  twenty  days  in  the 
Htomata  of  the  fly,  after  which  it  remains  infectiirr 
for  about  thirty-one  days.  According  to  Brut^r 
Hamerton.  Klein,  and  others,  only  a  small  percen'* 
Fia  343— Larvtt  "'^^ — about  1  in  60 — of  the  flies  beconif  infected. 
oS  tsetse  By.  {Qlos-  2.  Glossina  moFSitans  (Wcstwood,  1850).— f*"* 
jju^Rf^/'in  sP'^ci^s  is  distributed  widely  throughout  Cmi'«1 
Chandler.)  Africa.     It    Can   be    recognized    by    the   folio""? 

peculiarities:  The  hind  tarsus  is  not  entirely  dsfli: 
the  last  two  joints  of  the  front  and  middle  legs  have  sharply  dcfin™ 
dark  brown  or  black  tips;  head  is  narrow. 

Habitat  and  Life  Hisioi'y. — These  are  the  same  as  for  Old*"*' 
palpalis.  This  flj'  is  said  to  be  more  widely  distributed  in  Cen™ 
Africa  than  G.  palpalis,  and  it  is  said  to  be  especially  conuBOT  i" 
Rhodesia. 

Pathogenesis. — Glossina  palpalis  is  the  transmitter  of  TTypanM""* 
bi'ucei,  the  cause  of  nagana  in  horses,  etc.  The  transmission  i*""^ 
chanical  for  the  first  three  days,  after  which  it  becomes  non-infw''""' 
remaining  so  during  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  day,  and  becoming inf*"^ 
ive  again  after  the  eleventh  day.  It  remains  infective  for  oTfJ**"' 
month  (Taute).  According  to  Kinghorn,  de  York,  and  de  Uoj'd- 
G.  moraitana  is  also  a  transmitter  of  T.  rhodesienae,  which  is  the  M"" 
of  sleeping  sickne.s9  in  Rhodesia,  a  disease  that  is  regarded  b}-i''^ 
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authors  as  differing  from  the  common  sleeping  sickness  of  Central 
Africa. 

Other  species  of  Glossina  that  are  said  to  transmit  trypanosomes  to 
man  and  animals  are  the  following: 

3.  Glossdna  fusca  (Walker,  1849). — Found  throughout  Africa; 
probably  transmits  T.  brucei  and  T.  gambiense. 

4.  G.  longipennis  (Corti,  1895);  G.  longipalpis  (Wiedemann, 
1830);  G.  pallicera  (Bigot,  1891),  etc.,  are  all  probably  transmitters 
of  tr3rpanosomes  to  man  and  animals. 

Genus  Muaca  (Linnseus,  1761) 

The  following  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  genuss 
Head  of  medium  size;  eyes  prominent,  grayish  in  color,  almost 
meeting  in  the  male,  and  separated  in  the  female  by  a  wide 
frontal  stripe;  proboscis  long,  soft,  retractile,  and  elongated  at 
the  tip  and  adapted  for  licking  or  lapping;  body  brownish  or 
dark  in  color,  with  white  streaks;  wings  only  partially  folded  when 
at  rest.     The  type  of  the  genus  is  Muaca  domestica. 

These  flies  have  for  many  years  been  regarded  as  carriers  of 
pathogenic  microorganisms.  Celli  in  1888  succeeded  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  presence  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  the  excrement  of  a  house- 
iy  after  it  was  fed  upon  a  pure  culture  of  the  organism,  and  since  that 
time  the  importance  of  these  insects  as  carriers  of  diseases  in  man  and 
animals  has  been  recognized.  At  present  they  are  regarded  as  capable 
of  transmitting  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  dysentery,  summer  diarrhea 
of  children,  trachoma,  tuberculosis,  leprosy.  Oriental  sore,  and  several 
skin  affections.  In  addition,  the  larvae  of  these  flies  are  occasionally 
found  as  parasites  in  ulcers  of  the  skin,  in  the  normal  body  cavities, 
upon  mucous  membranes,  and  in  the  intestinal  tract.  Their  presence 
in  these  localities  gives  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  myiasis. 

Musca  domestica  (Linnaeus,  1751). — The  house-fly  is  recognized 
by  the  following  characteristics:  Head  f  medium  size;  eyes  prominent 
and  separated  in  the  female  by  a  white  streak.  The  proboscis  is 
long,  soft,  and  retractile,  and  adapted  for  licking,  lapping,  or  sucking, 
but  not  for  biting;  it  consists  of  the  rostrum,  haustellum,  (proboscis 
proper),  which  constitutes  the  pharyngeal  tube  formed  by  the  labrum, 
epipharynx,  and  hypopharynx,  the  hypopharynx  receiving  the  salivary 
or  hypopharyngeal  tube.  The  wings  are  transparent,  the  costal  and 
subcostal  veins  are  well  developed,  and  the  costal  and  first  costal 
cells  are  present.  When  at  rest,  the  wings  overlap  anteriorly  only 
and  diverge  from  the  base.  The  body  is  brown  in  color.  Abdomen 
is  made  up  of  eight  segments  in  the  male  and  of  nine  in  the  female. 

Habitat — The  house-fly  lives  by  preference  \n  or  near  houses, 
tables,  butcher-shops,  etc. ;  about  garbage  heaps  and  in  decomposing : 
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matter  about  the  house  or  in  the  yard.  It  prefers  dry  localities, 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  flies  swarm  in  houses  during  a 
storm  or  io  rainy  weather.  They  also  select  quiet  places,  free  from 
strong  drafts  or  winds,  FUes  are  very  sensitive  to  dampness  or  rain, 
which  usually  kills  them  within  a  short  time.  They  soon  perish  when 
subjected  to  confinement.  The  author  has  not  succeeded  in  keeping 
flies  alive  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  confinement.  Under 
auch  conditions,  as  a  rule,  they  refuse  to  feed  in  a  few  hours,  and 
restlessly  search  for  a  means  of  escape  until  exhaustion  overtakes  them. 
Life  History. — The  females  deposit  from  120  to  150  eggs  at  a  time. 
As  a  rule,  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  human  fecal  matter,  horae-manure, 


Fia.  344.~House  fly, 


C.  eBEs;  D,  li 


ged;  B,  natural  sise; 


cow-manure,  garbage,  and  vegetables  in  a  stage  of  fermentation,  on 
which  the  larvie  feed  when  hatched.  The  entire  life-cycle  occupies 
from  twenty-three  to  forty  days,  according  to  temperature  and  food 
conditions.  This  time  is  divided  as  follows:  Egg,  one  to  three  days; 
larvte,  five  to  fourteen  days;  pupa,  three  to  five  days.  The  imago 
becomes  sexually  mature  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  and  oTulafion 
occurs  four  days  after  fertilization. 

The  Egg. — The  egg  measures  about  1  mm.  in  length.  It  is  oval 
in  shape,  white  in  color,  and  broader  at  the  posterior  end.  The  larva 
hatches  at  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  anterior  narrower  end. 

The  Larval  Stage. — The  arva  has  a  slender  body,  composed  of 
twelve  segments,  and  is  pearl  white  in  color.  Its  development  is 
divided  into  three  stages: 

1.  The  first  stage  lasts  from  twenty-two  to  thirty-two  hours.  The 
larva  is  about  2  mm.  in  length.    The  anterior  end  is  narrower  and  con- 
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tains  a  rudimeotary  head;  the  posterior  end  contains  two  stigmatal 
openings.  There  is  a  spiny  area  at  the  anteroventral  edge  of  each 
segment. 

2.  The  second  stage  lasts  twenty-four  hours;  the  larva  develops 
a  pair  of  anterior  spiracles. 

3.  The  third  stage  lasts  from  three  to  four  days.  The  alimentary 
canal  is  complete.     The  larva  grows  rapidly  and  becomes  a  pupa. 

The  Pupa. — Pupation  takes  place  in  from  three  to  four  hours; 
the  pupa  measures  3-6  mm.  It  is  yellowish  white  at  first,  and  then 
becomes  dark  brown.  This  stage  lasts  from  three  to  five  days.  The 
imago  escapes  by  a  circular  split.  Hatching  takes  place  under  ground 
or  in  rubbish.  The  young  fly  is  gray  at  first  and  then  becomes  brown 
and  black. 


^^^Patkogenesis, — As  previously  stated,  the  house-fly  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  carrier  of  the  microorganisms  of  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  dysen- 
tery, plague,  etc.,  and  of  pyogenic  bacteria.  The  fly  may  occasionally 
lay  the  egg  in  ulcers  or  wounds  or  in  the  normal  body  cavities,  giving 
rise  to  the  condition  known  as  myiasis.  In  a  few  instances  the  larva 
bos  been  found  in  the  intestine. 

Prophylaxis. — The  use  of  appropriate  containers  for  garbage,  gen- 
eral cleanliness  about  houses  and  stables,  the  use  of  lime  for  disinfec- 
tion, and  the  removal  of  decomposing  organic  matter  from  yards  and 
gardens,  constitute  the  most  efficient  measures  against  the  house-fly. 
A  very  simple  and  efficient  method  for  destroying  the  larva,  especially 
about  stables,  consists  in  placing  manure,  fermenting  vegetables,  and 
the  like  in  trenches  placed  over  a  receptacle  containing  water  (Fig. 
345).  The  success  of  the  method  rests  on  the  habit  of  the  larva  of  bur- 
rowing under  the  ground  for  pupation.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  larva 
in  making  its  way  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  heap,  eventually  falls 
into  the  water  and  is  drowned.  Proper  screening  of  doors  and  win- 
doH^  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  this  pest  into  houses.    For  immediate 


Fio.  34G. — Apparatus  for  destroyias  the  lu 
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deatruction  of  the  adult  fly  the  slogan,  "Swat  the  fly!"  hasbonegood 
fruit.  Fly-paper,  fly-traps,  and  the  like,  are  also  used.  The  authw 
has  seen  very  satisfactory  results  follow  the  use  of  a  preparation  sold 
under  the  name  of  "Black  flag  powder."  By  insufflating  this  powdff 
about  a  room,  more  especially  if  the  doors  and  windows  are  closed, 
the  flies  are  destroyed  in  a  few  minutes  by  asphyxfation,  caused 
probably  by  the  lodgment  of  fine  particles  of  the  powder  in  the  spiracla 
or  trachea;,  thus  interfering  with  respiration.  The  daily  or  weeJtIy 
use  of  this  powder  at  night  in  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  where  &a 
are  apt  to  congregate  tends  to  keep  the  house  free  from  these 

Genus  Cordylobia  (Griinberg,  1903) 

This  genus  presents  the  following  characteristics :  Prominent  fje. 
distinctly  separated  in  the  middle  in  the  female  and  almost  tovci 


Fig.  348. — Cordilobia  Biithropophaga,  female  X  i.     {After  CatUUani  and  OatMiii 


the  male;  third  segment  of  antennjB  three  times  larger  ttM 
the  second;  body  short,  almost  globular,  hairy,  and  yellowish  brown 
in  color;  thorax  and  abdomen  marked  with  longitudinal  dark 8lre«ltSj 
wings  of  a  brownish  tinge.     The  type  of  the  genus  is  C.  anUtropophoft- 

Cordylobia  anthropophaga  (Griinberg). — This  fly  is  of  a  yellori«b* 
brown  color,  and  measures  about  9.5  mm.  in  length.  The  btad  * 
slightly  darker  than  the  remainder  of  the  body,  due  to  the  pwW 
of  black  hairs,  especially  over  the  proboscis;  the  thorax  is  ffHf 
color  and  marked  dorsally  by  longitudinal  dark  stripes.  Thefeiow 
is  distinguished  from  the  male  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former  the  cy* 
are  separated  by  a  frontal  stripe.  The  larva  measures  8  to  12  mm-  * 
length,  and  is  composed  of  twelve  segments,  of  which  the  first,  »nl«no' 
or  cephalic,  is  small  and  pointed  and   provided  with   two  hooU* 
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Habitat  and  Life  History. — The  adult  lives  on  decomposing  matter 
and  the  larva  in  the  skin  of  man  ami  animaJs  (dogs,  cats,  rats,  ctcj. 
The  eggs  are  not  deposited  on  the  skin,  but  in  the  soil,  and  when 
liatched,  the  larvie,  which  are  very  active,  crawl  to  the  host  and,  pene- 
trating the  skin,  form  a  tumor-like  swplhng  in  which  they  complete 
their  development.  This  occurs  in  about  twelve  days,  when  they 
drop  to  the  ground  and  in  about  thirty-six  hours  become  pupee. 
The  adult  emerges  in  from  nineteen  to  twenty-five  days  (Le 
Dantec), 

Pathogenesis. — The  larva  is  the  cause  of  myiasis  of  the  skin.  The 
lesion  resembles'a  small  tumor. 


Genus  Ludlia  (Robineau-Dcsvoidy,  1830) 

Thorax  and  abdomen  have  a  metallic  iridescence,  either  green  or 
blue,  very  brilliant,  but  without  a  velvety  reflection ;  the  first  posterior 
marginal  cell  is  often  situated  anterior  to  the  tip  of  the  wing. 

1.  Lucilia  csesar  (Linnteus)  is  the  common  "gold-fly."  The 
larva  has  been  found  in  myiasis  of  the  skin  and  intestine.  This  fly 
has  been  suspected  of  transmitting  the  virus  of  poUomyehtis. 

2.  L.  sericata  (Linnieus). — The  larva  of  this  fly  has  been  found  in 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

3.  L.  regina  (Macy). — The  larva  of  this  species  has  been  found 
in  myiasis  of  the  skin. 

4.  L.  nobilis  (Meigen). — The  larva  of  this  fly  has  been  found  in 
the  external  auditory  meatus. 


Genus  Chrysoniyia  (Robir 


r-Desvoidy) 


Thorax  and  abdomen  are  of  a  green  metallic  iridescence,  the  thorax 
being  more  brilliant  than  the  abdomen,  and  striped  with  three  well- 
marked  gray  longitudinal  bands.     Antennae  are  feathery. 

Chrysomyia  macetlaria  (Fabricius,  1794).  The  adult  fly  (Fig. 
347)  measures  about !)  mm.  in  length  and  is  bluish  green  in  color;  the 
wings  are  transparent  and  the  legs  are  black.  The  thorax  contains 
the  three  black  longitudinal  bands  common  to  the  genus. 

The  larva  of  this  fly  is  commonly  called  the  "screw-worm."  It  is 
white  in  color  and  made  up  of  12  segments,  each  one  being  provided 
with  several  spicules  arranged  in  two  to  four  rows  (2  for  the  first,  3 
for  the  second,  and  4  for  the  other  segments),  in  a  somewhat  spiral 
manner,  hence  the  name  "screw-worm."  In  addition  the  larva 
has  two  maxillary  booklets  and  is  capable  of  burrowing  into  tlje  tissue 
and  causing  its  destruction,  even  destroying  bones. 

Habitat  and  Life  History.—Tbia  fly  is  common  in  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions  of  North  and  South  America,  and  has  also  been 
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found  in  China  and  India.  It  is  seen  especially  during  the  warm  seuon 
of  the  year.  The  female  ovulates  during  the  warmest  hours  of  the  dsy, 
on  wounds  or  in  the  body  cavities,  where  a  larva  hatches  in  about 
one  hour.  The  larva  completes  its  growth  beneath  the  skin,  afW 
which  it  falls  to  the  ground  for  pupation. 

Pathogenesis. — The  larva  gives  rise  to  myiasis  and  deep  ulcen^on 
of  the  skin  and  normal  body  cavities. 

Trealmeiit. — This  consists  in  the  injection  of  chloroform  vam, 
calomel,  or  menthol,  suspended  in  olive  oil,  or  the  larvte  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  surgical  operation. 


Genus  Calliphora  (Robineau-Desvoidy,  1830) 

To  this  genus  belongs  the  common  "blue-bottle"  fly,  which  i 
characterized  by  the  metalhc  brilhant  blue  of  the  abdomen;  tlN 
ant^QDie  are  feathery ;  the  wings  are  gray  in  color  and  semitranspareol; 
the  fourth  longitudinal  vein  is  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle  in  a  V-ehiprf 
fashion,  and  the  third  longitudinal  vein  is  hairy  at  the  base.  Thetypi 
of  the  genus  is  Calliphora  vomitoria.  The  larvie  of  these  flies  hve 
saprozoa  in  decaying  organic  matter,  but  may  occasionally  be  fou 
in  wounds  and  in  the  normal  body  cavities. 

1.  Calliphora  vomitoria. — -The  larva  of  this  species  has  been  fond 
in  the  nasal  cavities  and  in  the  intestine  of  man. 

2.  C.  eiythrocephala  and  C.  azurea  are  merely  saprozoA. 

3.  C.  limensis. — The  larva  of  this  fly  has  been  found  in  t* 
myiasis  of  the  nose  in  Chili. 
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Genus  Auchmerotnyia  (Schiner,  Braur,  and  Bergeostamin,  1891) 
The  members  of  thia  genus  present  the  following  characteristics: 
Eyes  in  both  sexes  are  separated  by  a  wide  streak;  antenna  feathery; 
body  yellowish  brown  in  color,  without  metallic  iridescence;  abdomen 
composed  of  four  segments,  the  second  segment  being  as  large  as  the 
other  three  combined.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  represented  hyAuck- 
meromyia  Ivteola,  the  larva  of  which,  like  the  leeches,  sucks  the  blood 
of  man  and  animals. 

Auchmeromyia   luteola    (Fabricius,    1805). — The  adult  fiy  is   10 
to  12  mm.  in  length,  yellowish  in  color,  and  covered  with  small  black 


hairs,  which  give  it  a  smoky  appearance;  the  head  is  prominent  and  as 
broad  as  the  thorax;  the  proboscis  is  folded  beneath  the  thorax  into 
a  groove;  palpi  are  club-shaped,  and  the  eyes  are  separated  by  a  wide 
streak;  the  thorax  has  two  narrow  and  inconspicuous  longitudinal 
bands;  the  second  abdominal  segment  is  very  large;  the  legs  are  of  the 
same  color  as  the  body,  except  for  the  first  tarsal  segment,  which  is 
black. 

The  larva  is  called  the  "Congo  floor-maggot."  It  was  found  by 
Dutton,  Todd,  and  Christy  in  the  ground  at  a  depth  of  three  inches. 
When  fully  grown  it  measures  up  to  17  tnm.;  it  is  dirty  white  in  color, 
acephalous,  and  composed  of  eleven  segments.  The  first  anterior  seg- 
ment is  small  and  contains  the  mouth,  which  is  provided  with  hooks. 
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The  laat  segment  contains  the  anus  and  two  spiracles.  The  ventral 
surface  is  slightly  flat,  and  on  the  side  each  segment  contains  spne*, 
protuberances,  and  pits, 

The  pupa  is  dark  brown  or  black  in  color,  and  measures  9  to  lOJ 
by  4  to  5  mm.  It  is  marked  by  annular  ridges,  and  is  differentiated  bw 
a  narrower  anterior  and  a  rounder  posterior  portion. 

Habitat  and  Life  History. — This  fly  is  distributed  widely  in  tropieJ 
and  subtropical  Africa,  The  adult  does  not  bite,  as  does  the  Ian*. 
which  is  nocturnal  in  habit  and  comes  out  of  the  hole  to  suck  the  blood 
of  persons  sleeping  on  the  ground  or  on  low  beds. 

The  fly  lays  its  eggs  on  the  ground,  where  a  larva  hatches  and  b^l^ 
rows  its  way  below  for  protection.  Coming  to  the  surface  at  night 
in  search  forfood,  it  bites  man  or  animals,  after  which  it  again  burfOW 
under  the  ground.  This  process  is  repeated  at  intervals  until  ilil 
fully  grown  and  becomes  a  pupa.  The  pupal  stage  lasts  from  two  t« 
three  weeks,  after  which  the  pupa  develops  into  an  imago. 

Pathogenesis. — The  experiments  of  Dutton,  Todd,  and  Christy  fulfd 
to  show  that  sleeping  sickness  was  transmitted  by  the  larva.  Altbougb 
a  pest,  because  of  its  biting  habit,  the  insect  is  apparently  without 
pathologic  importance. 

FAMn.V  ANTKOMTIDS 

Arista  either  naked  or  pectinate;  thoraxwith  complete  transvei* 
sutm-es ;  first  posterior  cell  completely  open ;  abdominal  bristles  UBualljr 
absent.  The  family  includes  several  genera,  of  which  ArOhtmyitt 
(Fania),  Hylemyia,  and  Hydrolkea  contain  species  that  are  occasoo- 
ally  parasitic  on  man.  They  are  differentiated  by  the  following  chif- 
acteristics:  Anlhomyia  (Moig),  arista  bare;  Hylemyia,  arista  [JO" 
mose;  Hydrotheo,  arista  pubescent. 

Antbomjda  caniculsiis  (Linmeus)  {Fanuia  canicularia  of  recenl 
authors). — The  adult  fly  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  houBe-flf, 
from  which  it  is  easily  differentiated  by  its  slender  body,  which  i«  «* 
with  bristles.  This  fly  is  commonly  found  in  houses  in  Europe 
North  -\mericn.  The  larva  can  easily  be  recognized  by  the  preseiwe 
of  long  appendages  in  the  segments.  Like  the  house-fly,  this  fly  1«)* 
its  eggs  on  decomposing  organic  matter'and  fermenting  vegetahl**. 
The  larva  is  commonly  saprozoic  in  habit,  but  it  has  been  found 
man  in  the  feces  and  in  vomited  matter.  Chevrel  found  the  Uni 
in  cases  of  myiasis  of  the  urinary  passages. 

Other  species  of  this  family  are  A.  acalaria,  A.  saUHatris,  < 
which  have  been  found  in  the  feces. 

Hydrothea  meteorica  (Robineau-Desvoidy). — ^This  fly  iscomi 
in  stablea,  and  lives  on  the  sweat  of  horses,  mucus  from  the  nostifli 
tears,  etc..    Owing  to  this  peculiar  habit,  the  fly  is  especially 
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adapted  to  act  as  a  carrier  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  which,  deposited  on 
the  eye,  in  the  nostrils,  etc.,  may  cause  infection  of  the  part.  It 
may  also  attack  men. 

in.  PUPIPARA 

Family  Hippoboscid,e 

The  following  are  the  characteristics  of  this  family:  Body  and 
head  flattened;  antennae  single  jointed,  with  terminal  arista;  proboscis 
well  defined  and  adapted  for  biting  and  for  sucking  blood;  wings  are 
well  developed,  rudimentary,  or  absent;  tarsi  are  usually  provided  with 
claws,  which  enable  the  fly  to  cling  to  the  hair  of  its  host.  The  family 
contains  the  following  genera:  Hippobosca  (Linnaeus,  1761);  Allobosca 
speiaer;  Olfersia;  Psetido^ljersia;  Lipotena,  and  Melophagi^.  Only 
a  few  species  are  of  importance  here: 

1.  Hippobosca  equina  (Linnaeus). — ^This  species  is  parasitic  on 
horses,  cattle,  dogs,  etc.  The  fly  measures  about  8  mm.  without  the 
wings,  and  lives  by  preference  on  the  neck  and  perineum  of  the  host. 
Not  infrequently  it  maybe  seen  running  upon  the  hairs  of  the  skin. 
In  the  absence  of  domestic  animals,  it  may  attack  man. 

2.  H.  camelina  is  found  in  Africa. 

3.  H.  rufipes  is  believed  to  transmit  Trypanosoma  theileri,  which 
is  the  cause  of  ''galziekte"  in  cattle  in  South  Africa. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 
CLASS  mSECTA  (Concladed) 


ORDER  m.    SIPHONAPTERA 


Viogs  absent;  body  laterally  compressed;  antenitffi  three-jointed; 
Btinctly  separjited    thoracic  joints.     The   order   cotupriseB   three 
families:  Sarcopsyllidm,  Pulieida,  and  CeratopsyllidcB,  all  of  which  are 
important  in  human  parasitology. 


^^B  FAMILY  SARCOPSTLLIDjE 

^^The  following  are  the  characteristics  of  tliis  family:  Mouth 
parts  well  developed  and  adapted  for  piercing,  mandible  large  and 
strong;  labial  palpi  not  articulated.  Thorax  generally  short,  and 
usually  smaller  than  the  tirst  abdominal  segment.  Wings  are  absent. 
The  abdomen  of  the  female  is  capable  of  considerable  distention; 
1^58  are  very  prominent  and  strongly  developed,  especially  the  hind 
leg,  which  is  usually  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  body,  and  thus 
eoables  the  insect  to  jump  to  a  considerable  height.  Color  either 
a  dark  yellowish  or  reddish  brown. 

The  family  contains  several  genera:  ( 1)  Echidnophaga  (011i£f,  1886), 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  patch  of  spines  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  hind  coxa;  (2)  tleciopsylla  {Frau«nfeld,  1860)  marked  by  the 
absence  of  the  patch  of  spines  on  the  hind  coxa;  hind  femur  with  large, 
basal,  tooth-hke  tubercle;  (3)  Dermatophiius  (Gufirin,  1838),  char- 
acterized by  the  absence  of  the  patch  and  tubercle  in  the  hind  coxa 
and  femur  respectively  (Jordan  and  Rothschild),  etc.  Of  these  three 
genera,  only  the  genus  Dermaiopkilus  need  be  considered  here. 

Genue  Dermatophilus  (Guerin,  1838).^ — As  has  previously  been  stated, 
the  characteristics  of  this  genus  are  the  absence  of  the  patch  of  spines 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  hind  coxa  and  of  the  tubercle  on  the  hind 
femur.  Eyes  may  be  present  (I>.  peneiraits)  or  rudimentary  {D. 
cecaia).     Color,  reddish  brown. 

1.  Dermatophilus  penetrans  (Guerin,  1838). — Thisinsect,  variously 
known  as  chique,  chigro,  chigo,  "jigger,"  or  "nigua,"  resembles  the 
common  flea  of  the  dog  and  cat,  from  which  it  can  be  differentiated 
lay  its  smaller  size,  measuring  only  about  1  mm.  in  length;  by  the 
■fact  that  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  is  whitish  in  color  and  the 
xnouth  is  provided  with  a  well-developed  proboscis,  by  means  of  which 
the  insect  penetrates  the  skin  (Figs.  349,  350). 
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Habitat. — The  home  of  this  insect  is  believed  to  be  tropical  Amcrirs, 
especially  Brazil,  from  which  it  has  been  transported  to  Europe, 
Africa,  and  the  Orient,  as  far  as  India.  It  is  not  known  to  occur  in 
East  Asia,  It  is  especially  common  in  the  south  of  Mexico.  Centml 
America,  and  the  northern  part  of  South  America,  where,  in  some 
regions,  it  is  a  veritable  pest.  It  thi'ives  best  in  warm,  drj',  and  sandr 
soil,  hence  it  is  more  common  during  the  dry  season,  especially  m 
March  and  April  in  tropical  Ameriqi.  The  larva  and  the  ailiill 
male  and  female  live  on  the  soil,  feeding  occasionally  on  liir 
blood  of  man  and  of  animals,  especially  of  hogs.  .Aiter  impregnsiian, 
the  female  penetrates  the  skin  of  man  or  of  animals,  matures  its  eg^ 
and  gives  rise  to  itching  and  irritation,  and  paves  the  way  for  tic 
occurrence  of  infection  and  ulceration  of  the  feet,  which  are  the  p«r« 
most  commonly  affected  in  man,  crippling  flie  person  and  occaaJonilly 
causing  deformity  or  loss  of  one  or  more  toes,  etc. 


Fig.  349.  Fio.  360. 

Fto.  34e.'-~DcrtiiatuphiluB  (Sarcopsylla)  penatraua  before  feedi&S-     (AfitrBn*!^^ 
Fxa.  350. — Head  of  Dermalopbilus  (isrcopaylla).    (,  PmlxMcil;  pm.  ptlp<*:  "'■ 

mandibleHrmi,  JQWBia/,  an tenniB  (asset.      (Afler Brumpt.) 

Life  History. — The  impregnated  female  enters  the  skin  and  lodgo 
beneath  the  epidermis,  the  head  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  bum" 
jind  the  posterior  abdominal  segment  toward  the  surface,  blockinl 
the  opening.     At  this  point  the  insect  can  be  seen  on  thi-  second »" 
third  day,  as  a  tiny  whitish  speck,  which,  if  extracted,  appears  almc^ 
round,  resembling  a  minute  pearl.     In  about  a  week's  time  the  fem**^ 
has  grown  to  a  large  size,  measuring  2  to  4  mm.  in  diameter,    Th* 
growth  is  due  to  the  distention  of  the  abdomen  with  the  eggs,    .^t*' 
eggs  become  fully  formed  the  insect  turns  bro^nj  or  alniot^t  bfack    * 
color.     In  a  few  days  the  eggs  arc  discharged  through  the  onp"**J 
opening  in  the  epidermis  made  by  the  entrance  of  the  insect,  and  f-* 
to    the   ground,    where   they    hatch   yielding   larvje,   which   I 
pupie  and  imagos  in  from  eight  to  ton  days.     The  female  jiggw 
cxpelloti  by  ulceration  or  dries  up. 

Pathogf'iesis.^Thc  invasion  of  the  skin  by  a  "jigger"  is  cftU'^''* 
matophiliasis.  The  infestation  is  common  among  the  lower  c!»ss*^ 
and  especially  among  children  who  go  about  barefooted,  ahibi"''* 
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is  very  common  in  the  tropical  countries.  The  presence  of  a  few  j  iggers, 
more  especially  if  left  undisturbed,  rarely  gives  rise  to  a  more  than 
localised  itching  and  slight  irritation.  As  a  rule,  in  some  localities, 
most  persons  are  attacked  by  this  insect  some  time  during  the  simimer, 
but  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  imtil  the  jigger  has  grown  to  sufficient  size. 
The  itching  and  irritation,  however,  may  be  so  marked  as  to  attract 
the  attention,  and  attempts  are  made  to  remove  the  insect  by  means 
of  a  needle,  a  thorn,  a  knife,  etc.,  which  are  usually  unclean,  and  thus 
set  up  bacterial  infeetion. 

In  negfected  cases,  especially  among  children,  idiots,  and  imbeciles, 
hundreds  of  jiggers  may  be  counted  on  a  single  foot,  and  as  they  most 
frequently  lodge  between  the  toes,  under  the  nails,  etc.,  they  may  give 
rise  to  extensive  localized  lesions,  bacterial  infection,  suppuration, 
ulceration,  and  sloughing  of  the  part,  with  subsequent  loss  of  one  or 
more  toes.    In  some  instances  tetanus  and  gangrene  may  also  occiu*. 

Treatment, — Removal  of  a  jigger  is  best  accomplished  with  a  clean 
needle,  after  the  part  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected; 
the  operation  should  be  followed  by  the  application  of  an  antiseptic 
such  as  tincture  of  iodin. 

Prophylaxis, — This  consists  in  cleanliness  about  the  house,  the 
removal  of  hogs,  poultry,  and  the  like  to  a  point  distant  from  the  house, 
avoiding  going  about  with  bare  feet,  carefully  inspecting  the  feet, 
especially  the  toes  and  the  nails,  every  night  before  retiring  and  each 
morning,  and,  if  present,  the  removal  of  the  jigger.  High  boots  should 
be  worn,  and  the  floors  sprinkled  with  phenol  solution  or  preferably 
with  petroleum. 

2.  D,  cecata  (Enderlein)  is  foimd  in  Brazil. 

Family  Pulicid^ 

In  this  family  belong  the  common  fleas,  which  are  usually  found 
as  parasites  of  the  lower  animals,  but  which  also  attack  man.  In  the 
adult  form  they  are  ectoparasites,  feed  upon  blood.  As  a  rule,  they 
have  no  definite  host,  since  several  species  may  be  found  on  the  same 
kind  of  animal  and,  contrawise,  several  kinds  of  animals  may  serve  as 
hosts  for  the  same  species  of  fleas.  Since  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  fleas  are  the  chief  agents  by  means  of  which  plague  is  transmitted 
from  rat  to  rat,  and  from  rat  to  man,  these  insects  have  recently  achieved 
considerable  prominence.  Fleas  have  also  been  shown  to  be  capable  of 
transmitting  Trypanosoma  lewisi  {Ceratophyllus  fasdaius,  C,  hicifer, 
Ctenocephahis  canis,  Pvlex  brasiliensiSf  etc.).  They  may  also  serve  as 
intermediate  hosts  of  cestodes,  as  is  the  case  with  Dipylidium  caninum 
(Ctenocephalus  canis,  Pulex  irritans,  etc.). 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  family  are  the  following:  The 
body  is  smaller  than  in  Sarcopsyllidse,  and  is  compressed  or  elongated; 
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the  head  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  remainder  of  the  body;  tfat 
thorax  is  wide  and  well  developed;  the  dorsal  surface  is  round  aod 
the  ventral  surface  is  covered  with  hairs;  labial  palpi  are  four-jointed; 
eyes  are  usually  absent;  the  abdomen  is  never  so  greatly  distwidcd 
that  the  original  form  is  lost;  the  female  is  never  eodoparasitic. 

Habitat. — Fleas  are  distributed  widely  throughout  the  world,  ind 
are  found  as  ectoparasites  of  almost  all  warm-blooded  animals,  eepe 
cially  mammals.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  permanent  parasites.  Tiaif 
leave  the  host  for  oviposition,  the  egg  usually  being  deposiud  upOB 
the  soil.  When  the  host  is  ill,  however,  the  fleas  may  deposit  the  egp 
on  the  host.  Fleas  feed  up  on  blood,  and  the  young  insect  a  siH 
to  be  capable  of  living  without  food  for  only  one  to  two  weeks.  The 
duration  of  life  of  a  flea  is  probably  about  two  months.  It  breeds  rt 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  thrives  best  during  the  summer.  Damp- 
ness is  injurious  to  the  flea,  and  more  especially  to  the  larv»,  idiich 
are  destroyed  or  retarded  in  development  by  it. 

Life  History.— The  female  fleas  oviposit  on  the  soil,  furniture,  car- 
pets, clothes,  the  nestsof  birds,  etc.,  or  on  the  parasitized  animalw^ai 
it  is  ill.  The  eggs  are  ovoid  in  shape,  and  after  several  days,  depending 
on  the  temperature  and  environments,  hatch  as  vermiform lan's- 
Those  are  composed  of  thirteen  segments,  set  with  hoe  hairs,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  frontal  crown  in  the  first  anterior  segment.  The  lani 
feeds  on  di^bris  and  on  the  excrement  of  the  fleas  which  abound  in  it* 
neighborhood;  it  molts  and  loses  the  frontal  crown,  and  the  moiili 
parts  appear.  It  now  grows  rapidly,  then  becomes  less  active,  and  ffl 
about  a  week  spins  a  cocoon  in  which  pupation  takes  place,  Tbe 
imago  appears  after  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  depending  on  tbetan- 
[lerature  and  surrounding  conditions.  The  young  flea  now  searches 
for  a  host,  and,  finding  oue,  the  cycle  is  repeated. 

Pathogenesis.^The  bite  of  the  flea  produces  a  small,  urtictfii* 
like  lesion,  which  is  accompanied  by  itching,  irritation,  and  rtd- 
ness.  In  cases  in  which  the  bites  are  ver>'  numerous  and  the  skio 
is  tender,  a  veritable  dermatitis  may  occur,  and  lead  to  infection  wd 
suppuration. 

The  study  of  fleas  has  recently  come  into  considerable  promiwnM 
as  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Indian  Plague  Commifision,  as  well  i> 
that  of  Simond,  Gauthier,  Verjbitski,  and  others,  all  of  whom  btt 
shown  that  these  insects  are  the  chief  agents  to  the  transmisioD  "■ 
plague.  It  has  further  been  shown  that  BaciBua  pettia  molt^^ 
in  the  iutestine  of  the  flea.  These  insects  are  also  capable  of  tnD** 
mitting  blood  parasites,  such  as  Trt/paniKoma  Umxi,  and  9erre tf  t^" 
intermediate  host  of  a  tape-worm  (I>i'py{t(/tunicoiu'nun).  ThefoB""' 
tng  is  a  list  of  the  fleas  that  are  found  on  rat«  and  mice,  as  given  If 
Tirabosdu: 
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Fleu  Found  on  Mus  norvegicus. — Pulex  irritans;  Xenopsylia 
duopis;  CienocephaluB  felia;  C.  cam's;  Ceratophyllus  fasdalus;  C.  lon- 
diniensia;  C.  eonaimilis;  C.  lagomys;  C.  mustelce;  C.  peniciUiger; 
NeopayVa  indenttOifonniB. 

neas  Found  on  Mus  rattus. — Pulex  irritans;  Xenopaylla  ckeopis; 
Ctenocephalua  felie;  C.  cania;  CeratophyUua  fasciatua;  C.  londinienais; 
CtenopsyUa  muaeuli;  Dermatopkilus  cceccUa;  Echidnophaga  rkynekop- 
tyUa;  E.  gailinacea. 

Fleas  Found  on  Mus  musculus. — Ceratophyllus  faseiaiua;  C.  lon- 
dimetms;  C.  VK^keri;  OdontopsyUua  charlottensia;  CtenocephtUtia  aerra- 
tieept;  C.  muaeuli:  TyphlopayUa  aasimilia;  T.  ogirtea;  Hystrichopsylla 
tripedinata. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  foregoing  species  constitute  but  a  partial 
list  of  the  fleas  that  may  parasitise  rats. 


Fia.  351.— Pulex  imtans,     A.  molo;  B,  lemale. 

Fleas  That  May  Attack  Man. — According  to  Brumpt,  of  the  500 
known  species  of  fleas,  'probably  50  per  cent,  are  capable  of  attacking 
man.  Of  these,  the  following  are  the  most  important :Puicitrn'(an«; 
Xenopaylla  eheopia;  Ctenocephalua  felia;  C.  cania;Cerotophylluafaaciatus. 

Fleas  That  Spread  Plague  from  Rat  to  Rat. — Xenopsylia  ckeopis; 
CeratophyUua  fasciatua;  Ctenopaylla  muacuU;  Ctenocephalua  felts;  C. 
cants. 

Fleas  That  Spread  Plague  from  Rat  to  Man. — Of  the  species  lieted 
under  the  head  of  Fleas  That  May  Attack  Man,  the  most  important 
are:  CeratophyUua  faaciatua,  the  most  common  flea  of  the  gray  rat 
(Mua  norvegicus) ;  Xenopsylia  ckeopis,  which  is  beUeved  to  have  as  its 
true  host  Mus  rallus,  and  which  is  the  most  common  flea  that  trans- 
mits the  plague  from  Mus  raltus  to  man. 

Classification.' — The  family  PuUcidce  is  divided  into  three  sub- 
families, comprising  the  following  ten  genera:  Pulex,  Xenopsylia, 
Ctenocephalua,  Odontopsyllus,  Pygiopsylla,  Ctenopsylla,  Slephano- 
circus,    Typhlopsylla,    Neopsylla,    and    Typhloceras.     Of   these,  only 
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the   most   important,    namely,    PiUex,     Xenopsylia,    Ct«nocepha> 
and  Ceratophyllus,  will  be  considered  hero. 

Genus  Pulex  (Linnieus,  1758). — Pulicidse  without  comb  or  ci 
dia  on  the  head  and  thorax  (Fig.  351);  antenaal  groove  dosed  Wki 
by  a  genal  process;  labial  palpi  four  jointed;  eyes  targe;  Ihoritx  gre&i 
reduced;  tergites  short  and  having  a  row  of  bristles;  coxa  pear-shape^ 
and  having  spines  or  hairs  posteriorly  and  at  iBt  apex. 

Pulex  irritans  (Linnieus,  1758). — This  is  ibt 
only  species  of  the  genus  Pulex.  The  head  is  pro- 
vided  with  a  single  hair  at  the  posterior  border  aod 
another  haii-  anteriorly  and  below  the  eye  on  ad 
side.  The  male  measures  about  2  mm.  in  Icnph. 
and  the  female  from  3  to  4  mm.  The  body  Uoval 
and  chestnut  brown  in  color  (Fig.  351). 

Habitat. — This  species  is  the  P.  irrttow  of 
Linnieus,  which  included  all  fleas,  but  is  now  re> 
stricted  to  the  parasitic  flea  of  man.  This  ia  an 
old-world  flea  introduced  into  America  throutb 
commerce.  It  is  found  as  parasite  in  badgw^- 
dogs,  cats,  etc.,  and  especially  in  man.  ItisVft? 
common  m  tropical  and  subtropical  America,  *di) 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

Li'fe  History.— The  female  lays  the  egg  in  tt* 
ground,  where  a  larva  hatches  from  it  and  beflont* 
a  pupa  and  adult  in  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  d(s 
pending  on  the  season  and  the  environmental  «m- 
ditioDS. 

Pathogenesis. — This  flea  attacks  man  by  pief«- 

ence,  but  also  feeds  on  the  blond  of  animals,  «cli 

as  dogs,  cats,  etc.    The  bite  is  accompanied  If 

irritation   and  intense  pruritus.     In  some  pciwM 

the   bite    may   be    followed    by   ecchymosii,  W* 

FiQ.  353,— Pulei    rounded  by  an  edematous  area.     Bacterial  'nf«" 

temporary  iroiitB/   tiou  and  suppuratioD  may  ensue.     Experimentally 

horn:  rf,  HQtennB.    jjija  ingpct  has  been  known  to  transmit  the  piapWi 

(y  50  after  Brunpl.)     ,      ,  ,  ,  ....  ,.  .     .      ,k. 

but  under  normal  conditions  this  scema  to  w  "* 
exception.  It  may  also  serve  in  the  adult  stage  as  an  mt«raie<li>'* 
host  for  Dipylidium  caninum. 

Genus  Xenopsylia  {Glinkewicz,  1907). — Pulicidte  without  comb* 
ctenidia;  the  antenns  three-jointed ;  eyes  round  and  with  tl"* 
bristles,  one  in  front,  one  below,  and  the  third  near'the  mouth; p^P" 
four-jointed;  posterior  coxa  have  short  spines  on  the  inner  surf*"'. 

Xenopsylia  cheopis  (Rothschild,  1904).— This  species  (Figs. 3SJ and 
354)  is  the  common  rat  flea  found  in  tropical  countries  all  o«f 'ht 
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world,  and  is  regarded  as  the  principal  transmitter  of  bubonic  plague 
from  rat  to  man.  It  resembles  Pulex  trritans,  from  which  it  may  be 
differentiated  by  the  presence  of  a  single  bristle  in  front  of  the  eye 
and  another  at  the  oral  edge.  The  fifth  segment  of  the  fore-  and  mid- 
tarsi  has  three  bristles,  ventrally  and  at  the  apex. 

Habitat. — This  flea  is  believed  to  inhabit  the  Nile  Valley,  and  to 
have  been  transported  with  rats  all  over  the  world.  It  hves  by  pref- 
erence on  rats,  but  may  feed  on  the  blood  of  other  animals  and  also 
attack  man.  It  breeds  at  all  aeaOT)ns  of  the  year,  but  most  rapidly 
in  warm  weather. 

Life  Uislonj. — The  female  lays  from  one  to  five  eggs,  either  on  the 
soil  or  on  the  host.  The  eggs  are  round  and  almost  white  in  color; 
in  two  days  they  yield  a  larva  that  spins  a  cocoon  in  about  a  week. 
In  from  one  to  two  weeks  the  imago  escapes  from  the  cocoon,  searches 
for  the  host,  and  finding  it,  the  cycle  is  repeated.  The  total  develop- 
ment, therefore,  requires  about  three  weeks. 

This  flea  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  transmitter  of  bubonic 
plague  from  rat  to  rat  and  from  rat  to  man. 

Genus  Cknocepkalus  (Kolenati,  1863). — This  genus  resembles  the 
two  varieties  just  described,  from  which  it  is  differentiated  by  the 
presence  of  a  comb  or  ctenidium  on  both  the  head  and  the  prothorax 
(Figs.  355,  356).  It  contains  several  species  that  are  parasitic  on 
domestic  animals,  such  as  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  etc.,  and  on  birds,  and 
that  are  the  transmitters  of  trypanosomes  in  these  animals.  The  genus 
also  contains  species  that  serve  as  intermediate  hosts  of  tape-worms. 
These  fleas  are  apparently  of  secondary. importance  in  the  transmission 
of  bubonic  plague.  The  common  dog-flea,  Ctenocepkalus  cams, 
which  is  found  widely  distributed  throughout  the  world  is  a  member 
of  this  genus. 

1.  Ctenocephalus  canis  (Curtis,  1826), — Body  brown  and  more 
elongated  than  in  the  two  preceding  species.  Male  about  2  mm.  and 
female  about  3  mm.  long.  Conspicuous  combs  of  bristles  on  the  pfo- 
thorax  and  on  the  oral  ridge,  the  latter  being  composed  of  seven  to 
nine  bristles  at  each  side. 

Habitat. — This  species  inhabits  by  preference  the  dog  and  the  cat, 
and  occasionally  man.  It  is  often  found  on  field-rats  and  mice.  It 
may  live  as  a  permanent  parasite  on  the  host. 

Life  History. — The  female  lays  the  eggs  on  the  soil  or  on  the  host 
when  ill,  and  in  two  days  hatches  as  a  larva  that  feeds  on  detritus; 
it  undergoes  pupation  in  about  one  week,  and  becomes  an  imago  in 
from  six  to  twelve  days,  depending  on  the  temperature  and  the  sur- 
rounding conditions.  When  the  larva  hatches  on  the  animal,  it  does 
not  feed  on  the  host's  blood,  but  on  the  excrement  of  the  flfas,  which. 
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Fio.  364, — Xanopsylla  oheopie,  male,  BEhemftiipdrnwiDg;  06,  nbdoi 
H,  head.    P.  penis;  ci,  claspers;  i(,  atignia:  A,  anus;  Ah.  ao&l  haira;  Ant,  anl. 
eye;  Oh,  ocular  hair;  Orh.  ocbital  hair:  Mp.  maxillary  palpi:  Mi.  mazUIk;  I 
Tr.  troohanter;  Fm.  femur;  Tt,  taraus.     (  X  a2  afUr  Rolhickild  X.  C.  in  Bni«i|il.)' 
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«s  a  rule,  contains  blood  in  a  fair  stage  of  preservation,  and  thua  gives 
the  larva  its  characterbtic  reddish  color. 

This  flea  may  serve  as  the  intermediate  host  to  the  tape-v 

Dipylidium  caninum,  which  is  a  common  parasite  of  the  dog,  and  which 

is  occasional])  found  also  m  the  mtestme  of  man. 


m 


Fio.  355. — Ctenoc?phaIus  oanu.     (X  15  after  Brtimpl.) 

Familt  Cehatophyllid^ 

Genus  CeratophyUus  (Curtis,  1826). — This  genus  resembles  Cteno- 
cephalus,  from  which  it  may  be  differentiated  by  the  presence  of  a 
ctenidium  on  the  prothorax  only.  It  contains  species  that  are  para- 
sitic on  rats  and  mice,  dogs,  birds,  etc.,  but  may  occasionally  attack 
man.  These  fleas  are  capabia  of  transmitting  try-  *^^ 
panosomes,  tape-worms,  and  the  Bacillus  pestis. 

CeratophyUus  fasciatus   (Bosc). — This   flea  it 
ceedingly  cosmopolitan,  and  is  found  especially  on  rats 
and  mice,  but   is  also  seen   on  dogs   and  birds,   but  Head  ol  cerato- 
rarely  on  man.     It  is  one  of  the  intermediate  hosts  of  phyiius.     (Afttr 
Trypanosoma  lewisi,   which    is  commonly  found  as  a      " 
parasite  in  the  blood  of  rats,  especially  among  young  animals.     It 
also  eerves  as  the  intermediate  host  of  Hymenolepis  diminuta  and 
perhaps  of  H.  nana. 
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Thp  FiiiiBJ.— Historj-. — MorpholoRy  and  Structure. — Reproduction. — Habi- 
tat-^Life  History, — Artificial  Cultures. — -Effect  of  Environ  in  ental  Conditiona. — 
The  Evolution  of  Parasitic  Fungi. ^ — Mecianism  of  Tranaraisaion. — Piitho- 
genesia . — Classification. 

Thf  vpRetuble  kingdom  is  divided  into  five  groups:  I,  Protophyta, 
iir  primitive  bacteria;  II.  Thallophyta,  or  blue-green  alga  and  fungi; 

III.  Bryopkyta,  which  group  includes  the  Repaticse  and  the  mosses; 

IV.  PUridapbyta,  or  fern  plants;  and  \',  Spermalophyta,  or  Sowering 
phints.  Of  these  five  groups,  the  only  one  that  contains  the  vegetable 
parasites  of  man  are  the  Protophyta  and  Thallophyta. 

The  Thallophjrta. — This  group  embraces  two  classes:  (1)  The 
Algee  and  (2)  the  Fungi.  All  are  morphologically,  either  unicellular 
or  multicellular  plant*.  When  made  up  of  many  cells,  they  are  com- 
monly arranged  in  filaments  or  threads  forming  a  more  or  less  branched 
tkalltis  or  mijcfliiim,  which  is  not  differentiated  into  root,  stem,  and 
leaves.  These  plants  may  show  a  differentiation,  but  it  is  only  a  rudi- 
mentary one.  The  individual  cells  of  any  of  the  parts  may  bo  said  to 
lie  homologous,  in  so  far  as  each  one  is  potentially  capable  of  repro- 
ducing the  parent  plant.  They  are  further  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  true  vessels  and  of  woody  tissue. 

The  Algffl  are  of  no  interest  in  human  parasitology,  but  the  Fungi 
contain  important  species  that  arc  pathogenic  for  man  and  animals. 
The  Baderiacew  (protophyta)  contains  the  Bacteria  which  are  so 
numerous  as  to  require  separate  consideration  in  text-books  upon 
bacteriology,  and  will  therefore  not  be  discussed  here. 

^e  fungi,  commonly  known  as  molds,  arc  low  forms  of  plant  life 
ch  chlorophyl  is  absent,  and  they  are,  therefore,  incapable  of 
undergoing  photosynthesis  or  the  assimilation  of  inorganic  substances 
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from  the  air,  depending  for  their  nutrition  upon  such  orgadni 
as  they  can  absorb  frota  the  soil,  from  anirual  or  vegetable  tissues,  dt 

The  study  of  these  plants  is  known  as  mycology. 

History.— The  fungi  were  studied  long  before  bacteriology  bwaoe 
a  science.  Remak,  in  1837,  discovered  the  parasite  of  "favus"  whidl 
was  more  thoroughly  described  by  Schdnlein  in  1839.  and  in  IM 
Grliber  discovered  the  fungus  that  caused  "thrush"  and  also  tint 
which  produced  "ring-worm." 

As  early  as  1848  Langenbeck,  in  Berlin,  pointed  out  the  tn* 
missibiUty  of  actinomycosis  (lumpy-jaw)  in  cattle  to  man;  Boliinger, 
in  1877,  discovered  the  fungus  of  the  disease,  Discomyces  bovii  (Hun), 
and  James  in  1878  and  Ponfick  in  the  following  year  established  ib» 
identity  of  the  disease  in  man  and  animals. 

Mycotic  affections  of  the  lower  extremities  were  probably  know 
to  ancient  Indian  writers.  In  1712  Kaempfer  called  attention  to  an 
enlargement  of  the  feet  in  India,  and  in  the  early  nineteenth  cpntuij 
the  disease  was  known  in  that  country  as  Madura-foot,  ami  * 
regarded  as  being  tubercular  in  nature.  Ballingall,  in  1855,  linl 
suggested  that  the  affection  was  parasitic  in  nature,  and  Cari^.  tB 
1874,  found  the  disease  to  be  due  to  a  fungus,  Discomyces  vtadvt, 
which  was  isolated  in  cultures  by  Kanthack,  Hewlett,  Vincenl.  snd 
others. 

Originally  this  organism  was  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  mycetomli 
but  recent  investigations  on  the  etiology  of  the  disease  have  short 
that  it  can  be  produced  also  by  several  species  of  fungi,  such  a.s  5jwr- 
othrix,  madurce,  As-pergillug  nidulans,  Actinomyces  bovia,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  Brumpt,  at  least  eight  different  fungi  are  capable  of  cnusni 
the  disease. 

An  interesting  group  of  fungi  generally  known  as  SporotrkiM, 
and  capable  of  causing  various  lesions  in  man,  was  discoverfd  bj 
Schenck,  in  1898,  and  later  the  studies  of  Hektoen  and  Perkins,  sua 
more  recently  of  Beuermann,  Gougerot,  Dor,  Widal,  Sabouraud,  iw 
others,  have  differentiated  the  lesions  from  those  of  scrofula:  svphiBn 
tuberculosis,  etc.,  with  which  they  were  formerly  confounded. 

Certain  mycotic  affections  of  the  lungs  and  air-paasages  M 
now  known  to  be  due  to  fungi  of  the  genus  AspergiUus,  and  Blandun 
suggested  the  term  as-pergiUosis  as  a  designation  for  them.  At^ 
gillus  fumigatus  is  probably  the  most  common  cause  of  these  affectioi4 
but  several  other  fungi  may,  under  certain  conditions,  produW 
similar  lesions. 

In  recent  years  an  important  group  of  mycotic  aEFeclions  "f  '^  . 
skin  and  internal  organs  has  been  described  under  the  name  (I 
blastomycosis.  Gilchrist,  in  1894,  first  discovered  yeast-like  baW 
in  sections  taken  from  scrofuloderma-like  eruptions,  and  Boss,  i 
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the  same  year,  described  a  case  of  pymiia  due  to  the  sftccharMUT«ces 
(Sp?).  The  disease  has  heesk  studied  chiefly  by  Ri^et^.  Onasby, 
Hyde,  Montgomery,  Posey,  and  otheis  in  America,  bat  the  condition 
seems  to  be  common  in  the  tropics. 

Morphology  and  Stmctore. — ^The  vegetative  system  in  funiri  is 
commonly  represented  by  a  ^bnlar  or  fihfcHin  cylindiic  structure 
known  as  the  kypha.  which  consists  of  a  membrane  inclosing  the  pro- 
toplasm, which  develops  by  apical  growth.  When  young,  the  hy|^ 
is  undi£Ferentiated,  but  as  it  develops  it  usuaUy  becomes  transvnsely 
septate,  branched,  and  arranged  in  characteristic  bundles  or  masses 
that  collectively  constitute  the  mycdium  or  thallus  (^Figs.  35$.  366). 
Exceptions  to  this  mode  of  structure  may.  however,  occur:  thus  in 
yeasts  and  allied  forms,  the  plants  consist  of  a  succession  of  dUpsoid 
cells  formed  by  budding;  in  Chytndiacea  the  structure  consists  of  oval 
or  spheroid  cells  (Fig.  357),  whereas  in  Protophyta  the  simplest  forms — 
bacteria — ^the  prevailing  tj-pes  are  minute  spheres  or  rods  that  multi- 
ply by  fission. 


A  BAB 

FiQ.  357. — Saccharomyoea  aii^iuB  showing  ▼egetative  forms  A  and  spore  forms 
(aaeoopores)  B.     {AJler  Troitier  and  Achalnu  in  Brumpt) 

In  addition  to  the  vegetative  form  of  reproduction,  fungi  com- 
monly reproduce  by  spore  formation,  and  the  spore  may  be  exogenous, 
and  situated  either  at  the  end  or  at  the  side  of  the  mycelial  thread, 
or  endogenous,  when  it  is  inside  the  hypha.  The  disposition  and 
arrangement  of  the  spores  serve  as  a  basis  for  classification. 

The  morphology  of  fungi  in  general  presents  such  variations  that, 
in  describing  the  group  as  a  whole,  no  characteristic  type  can  be 
given.  As  a  rule,  however,  a  fungus  consists  of  three  parts :  (1)  Hypha; 
(2)  ffuiUus  or  mycelium;  and  (3)  fruit-body ,  or  reproductive  sj-stem. 

1.  The  Hypha. — The  hypha  is  the  fimdamental  structural  irnit 
of  a  fungus.  It  may  consist  of  a  single  cell,  as  in  yeast,  or  of  a  chain 
of  oval  cells,  as  in  Endomyces  (E.  albicans)  y  being  either  branched  or 
unbranched. 

2.  The  Thallus  or  Mycelium. — In  the  simplest  form,  the  thallus 
may  consist  merely  of  several  hyphse,  whereas  in  the  higher  types, 
as  in  those  of  the  family  Mucoridos  (Rhizomucor),it  is  differentiated 
into  a  root  system  of  mycelia — the  rhizomes;  an  aerial  portion,  or 
mycelium  proper,  and  a  reproductive  portion,  fruit-body,  or  sporan^ 
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Siitm  (Fig.  361).  TKe  thallus  may  be  uudivided  {Miicor),  svpUU 
[Aspergillus,  Trichophyton,  etc.),  or  divided  into  dicbotomous or talftil 
branches,  forming  an  entanglement  or  net-like  growth,  the  brenclici 
sometimes  interlacing  or  crossing  each  other,  forming  chnractmEtie 
bodies  or  masses  called  pseudo-parenchyma. 

In  mushrooms  the  interwoven  hj-phs  form  a  compound  fuogitf- 
body  of  definite  and  regular  shape,  which  is  differentiated  intoi 
mycelial  root  system,  a  sUpe,  or  stem,  and  the  piletis.  or  head,  iriiieh 
carries  the  spores  in  the  gill-chambers. 

Finally,  in  certain  other  fungi,  such  as  Madurella.  .Icti'nongtMi 
Trichophyton,  etc.,  liie  mycelium  is  verj-  fragile,  and  under  crrttlk 
conditions  may  break  into  "sporoid  bodies"  that  have  erroncom^ 
been  called  mycelial  spores  CFig.  384). 

3.  The  Reproductive  System. — Most  fungi  reproduce  by  fpoit 
formation,  and  the  spores  may  be  formed  within  the  mycelium,  it 
its  end  or  at  its  side,  or  in  specialized  bodies  known  as  aporanjw; 

The  Sclerotium. — Under  unfavorable  conditions,  orwhenthegrowtk' 
becomes  old,  the  mycelium  of  some  fungi  gives  off  numerous  branchel 
that  become  entangled  and  fused  into  a  more  or  less  rounded  nA 
compact  mass  (pseudo-parenchyma),  which  finally  becomes  surroundal 
by  a  protective  membrane  and  forms  a  tubercle-like  body  called  ll 
sclerotium,  which  may  or  may  not  contain  spores-  The  sclerotioa 
represents  the  dormant  or  resting  stage  of  the  plant,  and  when  a 
rounded  by  favorable  conditions  of  moisture  and  temperature,  m 
give  rise  to  a  new  thallus. 

Dysmorphism. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  peculiarity  [ 
by  certain  fungi  of  appearing  under  a  variety  of  forms  thatdifier* 
from  one  another,  that,  were  it  not  for  their  culture  in  artificial  med 
in  which  they  present  more  or  less  constant  and  characteristic  d 
festations,  they  would  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  species  belonging  toi 
different  genus.  This  dysmorphism  becomes  more  evident  when  I 
comparison  is  made  between  the  growth  of  the  fungus  as  a  p 
and  that  which  takes  place  eis  a  saprophyte  in  culture.  Thus  tl 
characteristic  growth  of  Actinomyces  in  the  tissues  of  an  animsl  (I^ 
379,  380,  381,  382)  is  that  of  a  mycelial  mass  made  up  nf  a  rollectii 
of  hyphsB  arranged  in  a  radiating  manner  and  converging  at  the  cenU 
where  mycelial  spores  are  found,  whereas  in  artificial  culture  (Fig.  Ml 
the  growth  consists  merely  of  fine,  delicate  filaments.  Siinilar  vaiil 
tions  may  be  observed  in  Trichophyton,  Microsporon,  Btastomytet,  H 

Nutrition. — Being  deprived  of  chlorophyl.  the  fungi  are  incapAll 
of  using  the  carbon  dioxid  and  other  inorganic  substances  [rora  tl 
air.  and  therefore  derive  their  foo<l  material  from  complex  orgaW 
compounds,  such  as  the  decaying  organic  substances  that  are  p 
in  the  substratum  in  which  they  grow.    Like  bacteria,  fungi  p 
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rerincnts  that  act  on  the  raw  organic  material,  digest  them,  and  render 
ihein  assimilable  so  that  they  can  be  absorbed  by  the  plant. 

(irotL-lh.— Like  bacteria,  the  fungi  grow  by  elongation,  forming 
long  Hlaments  or  hyphEC  that  either  remain  single  or  become  branched, 
forming  tlichotomous  or  lateral  threads. 

Reproduction.— Two  forma  of  reproduction  take  place  in  fungi, 
namely,  asexual  and  sexual. 

Aaextial  Reproduction. — The  asexual  or  vegetative  constitutes  the 
most  common  mode  of  reproduction  in  fungi,  and  consists  either  in 
Uie  formation  of  new  hyphsp  or  in  the  production  of  spores. 


Fio.  358.— Endomyoes  albicao.s.  1,  VeBOtatii 
from  the  lesion  in  Ihe  mouth  (thruah);  2  sud  S.  I 
C,  ternunal  chlamydosporeB;  si,  cadoECDoua  and  en 
Vuqtwmin  in  Brumpl.) 


filnmenta  aa  ai>on  in  preparations 
imentfl  aa  seen  in  ortiBcial  cxilturc; 
chlniuydoBporas.     {Aftrr 


The  spores  tFig.  358)  are  oval  or  round  bodies,  consisting  of  an  outer 
membrane,  or  exposure,  inclosing  the  cell  proper,  or  endospore.  The 
spore  may  appear  outside  of  the  hypha,  as  an  exospore,  and  be  situated 
either  at  the  side  of  or  at  the  end  of  the  filament,  or  it  may  exist 
inside  a  special  cell  as  an  endospore.  Not  imcommonly  these  spares 
are  collected  into  a  specialized  structure  at  the  end  of  the  hypha, 
forming  the  fruit  body,  or  sporangium,  which  consists  ot  a  columella 
around  which  the  spores  are  located,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by 
a  deUcato  membrane,  the  perithoca  (Fig.  359).  The  spores  are  some- 
times arranged  in  a  definite  fashion,  forming  a  characteristic  pattern. 
Thus  in  Mucor  the  fruit-body  is  globular;  in  Aspergillus  it  is  radial; 
and  in  Petiicillium  it  is  tuft-like,  the  body  consisting  of  three  or  four 
branches  that  divide  dichotomously,  each  supporting  a  chain  of  spores 
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at  the  end.  Various  names  have  been,appUed  to  the  spores,  depending  mtm 
on  the  morphology,  location,  relatioa  to  the  hypba,  grouping,  iiiod»f:>i 
of  formation,  etc.     Five  asexual  types  of  spores  may  be  recogmzedt*-- 

1.  Conidioapores. — These   are  exoapores,   formed  by   budding   o<:> 
the  hypha.    They  are  situated  either  at  the  side  or  at  the  end  of  th»«:i , 
filament  or  sporophore  (Fig.  360).     When  terminal,  they  are  not  uomixm 
commonly  numerous  and  arranged  in  a  chain,  as  in  Penicillium  Bn»M^m 
ABpergillus  (Fig.  359).     Such  spores  may  all  be  of  the  same  si»e,  o<z» 
some  may  be  large  (macroconidia)  and  others  email  (Mtcroconidia)^  m^ 

2.  Basidiospores. — These  are  exposures  formed  on  the  tip  of  Ioni,a::ai 
d  slender  processes  (sterigmata)  at  the  end  of  the  hypha  (Fig.  360)C!^J 

3.  Gonidiosporee. — These  are  endospores  formed  inside  of  a  spoi — ^  / 
capsule  (sporangium  or  zoosporangium),  usually  terminal  and  aeri^^K^ 
(mucord)  or  intramycelial.  In  some  cases  these  spores  are  free  an-  .^cf 
provided  with  organs  of  locomotion  (cilia  or  flagella).  when  theyai- 
called  zoospores  (Fig,  360). 


I 


Fia.  359. — Several  forms  ot  conidio spores  among  the  perisporiaoeas.    ^ .  asperfSloi 
B,   Hterigmatopystia   (ftspereillus) ;   C,   penicillimn;  s  and  (.  primary  and  eeoondafy"* 
•terigma  respeiitively;  e,  coiudioapoi«a. 


4.  Chlamydoaporet. — These  endospores,  also  called  endoconttka, 
are  provided  with  a  thick  membrane.  They  may  be  terminal,  lateral, 
or  intramycelial. 

5,  Ascoaporea. — ^These  are  endospores,  four  or  eight  or  a  multqde 
of  eight  in  number,  arranged  in  a  single  line,  and  formed  inside  at  a 
special  sporangium  or  aseua.  The  spores  have  a  thick  membrant 
which  is  divided  into  two  layers  (Fig.  360). 

As  may  be  seen,  this  classification  of  spores  does  not  fumisb 
sharp  differentiation,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  conidi< 
basidio-  and  gonidio-spores  are  often  known  only  by  the  last  nani 

Sexual  Reproduction. — Sexual  reproduction  is  very  rare  among  t 
parasitic  fungi  of  man,  being  observed  only  in  the  Mueorina.  T 
phenomenon  may  take  place  either  by  the  conjugation  of  two  uodi0 
entiated  hyphse  or  by  complete  sexual  reproduction. 
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1.  Conjugation, — This  is  a  form  of  isogamy.  Two  sexually  differ- 
itiated  parts  of  the  liyphtE  (gametes)  iinite,  fuse,  and  give  rise  to  the 
■rmation  of  a  new  large  cell  at  the  point  of  union.  This  becomes 
irrounded  by  a  double  membrane,  and  forms  a  zygospore  (Fig.  360). 

2.  Complete  Sexual  Reprodudion.—ThiB  is  a  process  of  heterogamy. 
ae  of  the  hyphs  becomes  differentiated  into  the  female  element, 
•sporangiwn  or  oogonium,  containing  one  or  several  protoplasmic 
>dies  surrounded  by  a  thick  wall  pierced  by  pores — macrogametea 
•  oospheres;  another  hypha,  much  smaller  and  more  delicate  than  the 


■.«3.  360.— Diagram  of  (lie  .lifferent, 

'"*,  is  differentiated  into  the  male  element,  the  antheridium.  This 
fcaea.  in  contact  with  the  oosporangium,  and  sends  a  protoplasmic 
*  <iess  into  it  through  the  pores  in  the  wall  of  the  membrane.  In  some 
'^SB  the  antheridium  divides  into  several  motile  bodies  known  as 
^Togametes,  antkerozoids,  or  spermatozoids,  which  enter  the  oosporan- 
'-*n,  and  is  followed  by  fertilization.  In  either  case  the  fertilized 
'^iorangium  gives  rise  to  a  sexual  spore  known  as  the  odspore. 

Of  the  two  modes  of  reproduction,  the  asexual  form  is  the  most 
^^*amoE  and  constant  in  all  cases,  whereas  the  sexual  variety  occurs 
"t  rarely  and  seems  often  to  be  arrested  during  the  life  history  of  the 
*~aaitic  fungi. 

Habitat. — As  a  rule,  fungi  are  free  living  plants,  and  are  found 
^ely  distributed  in  nature,  growing  as  aaprophytes  on  decayed  or- 
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game  matter.     Not  a  few  species,  liowever,  have  become  a4t^t4< 
to  a  parasitic  exiBtence  and  live  upon  animals  and  plants. 

Life  History. — The  life  history  of  the  fungi  is  very  simple.  Tbey 
arc  usually  saprophytic  in  nature,  and  occasionally  occur  as  p&nsAr* 
on  man,  animals,  and  plants.  Reproduction  is  conmionJy  ascxuiL 
and  consists  merely  in  the  vegetative  growth  of  the  hj-pha  and  myfi'liuoi 
and  the  suhscquent  production  of  non-sexual  spores  (conidiospomi 
chlamydospores,  etc.).  In  a  fpw  instances  conjugation  or  true  entuil 
fertilization  may  take  place,  with  the  formation  of  sejcualsporec,  ashu 
previously  been  described.  In  either  case,  under  favorable  conditions, 
the  spore  germinates  andproduces  a  hypha  and  a  mycelium, and  ei'ent- 
ually  spores  and  the  cycle  is  repeated.  This  complete  or  t)pidl 
life  cycle,  however,  while  easily  observed  in  nature  or  in  artificitl 
cultures,  when  undergoing  a  parasitic  existence  (as  in  mui  or  in 
animals),  is  incomplete  and  atypical,  and  consists  merely  in  the  pn>- 
duction  of  mycelial  threads  or  of  a  collection  of  undifferentialai  wlk, 
thus  making  their  differentiatiou  almost  impossible:  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  artificial  cultures  for  the  etuily  and  identificalion 
of  fungi. 

Artificial  Cultures.^In  few  instances  the  fungi  when  groning  a* 
parasites  on  the  surface  of  the  body  or  in  the  normal  external  cswtie, 
may  produce  spores  (chlamydospores,  conidiospores,  etc.) .  This 
makes  their  generic  classification  possible,  but,  as  previously  Ktat«i, 
their  study  and  identification  can  be  accomplished  only  as  the  r«ull 
of  artificial  culture. 

Most  fungi  tend  to  grow  readily  on  bread,  potatoes,  becr-*orti 
fruit-juices,  carrots,  milk,  etc.,  but  since  the  chemical  composition  trf 
these  substances  tends  to  vary  and  exerts  a  decided  influence  upun  tit* 
morphology  of  the  growth,  the  use  of  standard  artificial  culture  nHvtii- 
temperatures  and  surrounding  conditions  is  to  l>c  recommendwi. 

The  media  employed  may  be  either  hquid  or  solid. 

Liquid  Media. — Fungi  in  general  grow  well  on  ordinary  bouill"" 
and  in  dextrose  or  maltose  bouillon. 

Solid  Media. — Agar  or  a  special  medium  having  plain  agarM* 
base,  and  containing  peptone  and  saccharose,  dextrose,  maltose,  etc.. 
in  the  proportion  of  about  1  to  5  per  cent,  is  satisfactory. 

The  Medium  of  Sabouraud. — As  a  routine,  the  medium  of  SaboJrsiid 
will  be  found  satisfactory  in  most  cases.     Its  composition  is  as  follo"*" 

Maltose .,,.....  .4     gm. 

Peptooe .......  .1     gin. 

Agar LSpn. 

Distilled   water .    100  cc. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  media  containing  a  high  pcroenl*^' 
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of  sugar  tend  to  produce  vaeuolation  of  the  protoplasm,  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  spore  formation  (pseudo-chlamydospores). 

EflEect  of  Environmental  Conditions. — Effect  of  Temperature. — 
Temperature  has  a  great  influence  upon  growth.  Few  parasitic  fungi 
grow  well  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C,  whereas  the  majority  thrive  best 
at  from  30°  to  35°  C,  or  at  a  room  temperature  that  corresponds  to  the 
average  temperatures  in  which  the  fungi  live  as  ectoparasites  on  the 
body.  A  temperature  of  37°C.  not  merely  retards  their  growth,  but 
is  detrimental  and  should  be  avoided.  As  a  rule,  a  temperature  of 
30°  C.  will  be  foimd  most  satisfactory. 

Effect  of  Oxygen. — The  presence  of  air  is  essential  for  the  growth 
of  most  fungi,  and  although  some  species  may  grow  anaerobically, 
they  are  apt,  under  such  conditions,  to  show  dysmorphism,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  certain  Mudnce,  in  which  the  hyphae  may  show 
abnormal  budding  and  so  may  resemble  yeast-cells.  Only  a  few  fungi 
are  anaerobic. 

Effect  of  Light  and  Moisture. — These  tend  to  influence  the  growth 
of  fungi.  As  a  rule,  they  grow  in  the  dark  and  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  moisture. 

Mode  of  Examination. — The  parasitic  fungi  may  be  examined 
either  directly,  i.e.,  as  found  in  the  hair,  skin,  organs,  etc.,  or  in  culture. 
The  latter  method  is  more  satisfactory,  and  for  certain  forms,  as,  for 
example  the  Sporotricha,  cultural  methods  are  indispensable.  The 
material  is  carefully  removed,  and  bacterial  contamination  avoided 
as  much  as  possible;  it  is  then  inoculated  in  an  appropriate  medium — 
either  on  plates  or  on  slanted  agar — and  incubated  at  room  tempera- 
ture or  at  30-36°C.  The  first  growth  is  apt  to  be  impure,  but  the 
particular  fimgus  can  be  isolated  by  subsequent  transplantation. 
Bacterial  contamination  may  be  avoided  by  previously  immersing 
the  material  in  absolute  alcohol  for  a  few  minutes,  which  destroys 
the  bacteria,  but  not  the  fungus. 

In  direct  examination,  a  fresh  cover-glass  preparation  is  made  of 
the  fragment  of  tissue  or  material,  and  examined  under  the  microscope. 
Spreads  should  also  be  made  and  stained  by  the  Gram  method  or  with 
diluted  fuchsin,  borax,  methylene-blue,  etc.  A  test  for  the  acid-fast 
properties,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  tubercle  bacillus,  may  also  be  made 
with  advantage  in  some  cases  as  some  fungi,  not  uncommonly,  exhibit 
acid-fast  properties. 

The  tissue,  hair,  plaques,  skin,  etc.,  may  be  cleared  by  treating  the 
material  with  10  to  30  per  cent,  potassium  hydroxid  solution — for  some 
hours  if  cold,  or  for  a  few  seconds  at  the  boiling  temperature;  the  sus- 
pension should  then  be  centrifugalized  and  the  sediment  examined. 

In  studying  the  lesions  the  tissue  should  be  embedded  in  paraffin 
or  celloidin,  sectioned,  stained,  and  examined.     The  same  procedure 
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a<iiiiof[jv'r!ri>.i«.,,  j/;ijiijrna,  ulcerations,  etc.  Furthermore,  in  these  lesions 
tin-  dy^niorpliiMin  of  the  panisite  is  such  that  it  is  often  necessar}'. 
loi  iIm  id«'nUfi(;at,ion,  to  study  the  fungus  under  the  normal  environment 

ol    a   Majirophytic  (}xist(;nc(j  -that  is,   in  artificial   culture.     All  this 
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undoubtedly  points  to  the  fact  that  in  most  fungi  a  parasitic  existence 
is  an  abnormal  and  acquired  condition. 

Mechanism  of  Transmission. — The  transmission  of  fungi,  either 
of  the  mycelium,  or  more  especially  of  the  spore,  may  take  place  by 
means  of  certain  ectoparasites,  such  as  fleas,  mosquitos,  ticks,  bedbugs, 
etc.,  or  by  natural  means,  as  through  the  air,  infected  water,  food  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  etc.  As  is  the  case  in  most  parasitic  diseases, 
however,  for  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  parasites  in  the 
new  environment  it  is  essential  that  the  part  parasitized  present 
environmental  conditions  favorable  to  the  life  of  the  fimgi.  Thus 
traumatism,  wounds,  abrasions  of  the  skin,  ulceration,  morbid  lesions, 
such  as,  giunma,  tuberculosis,  certain  constitutional  disorders,  as,  for 
example,  diabetes,  etc.,  are  important  and  essential  predisposing 
factors  to  the  development  of  the  infection. 

Certain  fungi,  such  as  Tridiophyton,  are  usually  seen  only  in  children, 
and  may  disappear  spontaneously  at  puberty;  others  are  more  com- 
mon during  adolescence.  Tuberculosis  is  said  to  predispose  to  the 
development  of  pityriasis  versicolor j  scrofula  to  mycetomay  and  an 
acid  sweat  to  prevent  this  infection,  and  an  acidity  of  the  mouth  is 
believed  to  predispose  to  the  occurrence  of  "thrush."  Diabetic  per- 
sons are  known  to  be  subject  to  fungoid  diseases,  etc.  From  what  has 
been  said  it  is  clear  that  this  association  is  not  due  to  a  sensitization 
of  the  body  nor  to  a  symbiotic  phenomenon,  but  merely  to  the  develop- 
ment of  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  soil  determined  by  several 
physicochemical  phenomena  of  which  little  is  known,  but  which  can  be 
compared  to  the  same  factors  that  determine  the  spontaneous  appear- 
ance of  several  species  of  fungi  in  nature  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
and  under  peculiar  environmental  conditions. 

Pathogenesis. — Most  fungi  are  merely  saprophytes,  but  under 
certain  conditions,  as  has  been  stated,  they  may  be  found  as  parasites 
in  the  body  of  man,  in  which  they  produce  a  morbid  condition  generally 
known  as  mycosis.  Although  fungi  can  properly  be  regarded  as  fac- 
vUaiive  parasites y  they  may,  nevertheless,  give  rise  to  important  diseases, 
such  as  actinomycosis,  blastomycosis,  sporotrichosis,  mycetoma,  etc. 
The  name  ectophytes  has  been  applied  to  those  parasitic  fungi  that 
live  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  in  contradistinction  to  endophytes, 
which  are  fungi  living  in  the  normal  body  cavities  or  in  the  internal 
organs.  The  lesions  produced  are  due  chiefly  to  mechanical  action, 
and  although  certain  authors  believe  that  a  toxic  substance  is  elab- 
orated by  some  fungi,  this  has  not  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

The  term  mycosis  was  introduced  by  Virchow  in  1856  to  indicate 
all  affections  produced  by  fungi,  prefixes  being  added  to  designate 
the  part  affected;  thus,  dermatomycosis  (skin);  otomycosis  (ear); 
onychomycosis  (nails),  etc.     Designations  that  indicate  the  infecting 
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spei'iea  are  the  teniia  blastomycosis  and  actinomycosig:  mtuorm^c 
is  also  commonly  used,  and  aspergillosis,  sporotrichosii,  aspergttta 
pulmonis,  actinomycosis  cidaTiea,  etc.,  are  all  employed  and  inAiratt 
the  type  of  infection  or  the  part  affected. 

Classification.— According  to  the  characler  of  the  thallus  or  byphi, 
and  the  variety  and  morphology  of  the  spore  produced,  the  fiinp, 
excluding  the  bacteria  (Schizomycetes),  may  be  divided  into  fire 
orders:  I.  Myxomycetea;  II.  Phycomycetes;  III.  Ascomyeetes;  IV. 
HyphomycetcB ;  V.  Basidiomycetes.  Of  these,  the  PhycomywWs. 
Ascomycetes,  and  Hyphomycetes  are  the  most  important,  since  they 
comprise  practically  all  the  parasitic  fungi  of  man.  The  Basidiomy- 
cetes embrace  only  one  species  of  importance,  Uslilago  hypodylrt. 
which  ia  said  to  be  the  cause  of  a  pecuhar  affection  known  as  ■'frientc," 
or  "frien  disease,"  which  is  common  among  wood-ehoppera  and  field 
workers.  According  to  some  observers,  however,  this  disease  is  n"' 
due  to  the  spores  of  Uslilago,  but  to  an  insect,  Aderda  berUsei,  which 
often  swarms  in  canes.  The  fluid  excreted  by  the  insect  is  irritating 
and  produces  an  eiythematous  dermatitis.  The  Myxomycetw  du 
not  contain  species  that  are  parasitic  to  man. 

Order  I.  Myxomycetea. — These  fungi  are  characterized  by  tlw 
presence  of  a  naked  thallus  or  protoplast,  having,  as  a  rule,  an  ameboiil 
appearance.     Reproduction  occurs  by  the  formation  of  spores. 

Order  II.  PAi/co'/i(/cefes.— The  thallus  is  provided  with  a  membranf; 
hyphiB  are  white  or  dark  and  non-segmented,  except  at  the  point  of 
formation  of  the  organs  of  reproduction;  the  spore-bearing  hyphai* 
usually  erect  and  gives  rise  to  asexual  spores  and  to  zj'gosporcs.  Th« 
order  takes  its  name  from  the  genus  Pkycomyces,  and  includes  lb' 
families  Mucoracae,  Peronosporacea  Saprolegniacew  and  CAytn'd«MW- 
They  are  chiefly  parasites  on  plants  and  animals,  and  only  the  Mu«>- 
racete  contain  species  that  are  parasitic  on  man. 

Orrfer  ///.  Ascomycetes. — These  fungi  are  characterized  by  th* 
formation  of  certain  spores  termed  ascospores,  numbering  2,  ■!. 
8,  or  a  multiple  of  8,  inside  of  special  upright  cells  known  as  <»"■ 
The  order  is  dysmorphic,  and  presents  marked  morphologic  varisliw 
depending  on  the  environment.  Thus,  when  parasitic,  no  asci  *" 
found,  and  reproduction  takes  place  by  budding  and  by  means  J 
"Sporoides,"  conidiaf?).  The  order  embraces  the  families  Ssf 
charomycetw,  Gymnoascacece  and  Perisporiace(F,  among  which  are  fiwu'l 
species  that  are  parasitic  on  man. 

Order  IV.  Hyphomycetes. — This  order  comprises  a  great  variciy 
of  fungi,  the  botanical  position  of  which  is  not  definitely  known.  I" 
general  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  characterized  by  the  prescnre  of 
a  septate  filamentous  hypha,  usually  delicate,  and  which,  under  pw* 
sitic  existence,  may  appear  as  short,  slender  threads  or  of  bacteria-lil'* 
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forms.  Reproduction  takes  place  by  budding  and  by  means  of 
conidia,  or  perhaps  also  by  means  of  *'sporoids.''  These  bodies  are 
minute,  coccoid-like  forms  found  in  the  hypha  or  in  the  meshes  of  the 
mycelium.  Not  uncommonly  they  are  acid-fast,  resembling  the  acid- 
fast  grains  found  in  the  lesions  of  tuberculosis  and  in  B.  leprce,  etc. 
These  bodies  withstand  a  higher  temperature  than  do  the  hyphae. 

The  morphology  of  Hyphomycetes  varies  so  widely  according  t(f 
environmental  conditions,  and  the  life  history  of  some  of  them  is  so 
imperfectly  known  that  the  term  '*  Fungi  imperfecti"  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  designation  for  the  group.  It  is  probable  that  when  this 
group  is  better  known  it  will  be  found  to  include  the  Bacillus  tuber- 
culosis,  Bacillus  leprcBy  and  allied  species. 

The  order  contains  several  genera,  such  as  DiscomyceSj  Madurella, 
IndieUa,  TricKotheciumj  Monilia,  Microsporoides,  Piiyrosporum,  Sporo- 
trichum,  Trichosporum,  Hemispora,  Malassezia,  Foxia,  etc.,  which  in- 
clude species  parasitic  on  man.  The  most  important  of  these  will  be 
considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

Order  V,  Basidiamycetes, — The  hypha  is  segmented,  and  repro- 
duction takes  place  only  asexually  by  means  of  basidiospores.  This 
order  is  of  no  importance  in  hiunan  parasitology. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  PARASITIC  FUNGI  OF  MAN 

ORDER  PHYCOMYCETES 

FAMHy  MUCORACEf 

The  characteristics  of  the  family  mucoraceie  arc  as  follows:  Tbllm 
not  segmented  and  ramified,  the  branches  being  lateral  or  dichotoniou*- 
Some  species,  such  as  Mucor  mueedo,  are  differentiated  into  an  absorp- 
tive system  (rhizoids),  a  vegetative  aerial  portion  (mycelium),  Ui'^ 
many  upright  reproductive  branches  called  sporangiophores,  ti^  " 
which  ends  in  a  sporangium  that  contains  the  spores.  Reproduction 
is  asexual  and  sexual.  Sexual  reproduction  takes  place  by  conjugstion, 
with  the  formation  of  zygospores,  whereas  asexual  reproduction  pvef 
rise  to  gonidiospores  or  chlamydospoTes.  The  fungi  grow  readily 
ordinary  culture-media  at  35°  C.  in  the  presence  of  oxygen. 

The  family  is  widely-  distributed  in  nature,  where  the  fungi  p°* 
on  decayed  organic  substances;  some  species  are,  however,  found  « 
occasional  parasites  on  man.  The  genera  Mucor,  Lichtkeimia,Shu»- 
mucor,  and  Rhizopus  contain  species  that  are  parasitie  in  man. 

Genus  Mtjcor     (Micheli,  1729) 

Columella  present  in  the  sporangium,  which  is  terminal  u^ 
globular  or  pyriform  in  shape;  under  parasitic  conditions  the  bypi* 
form  only  conidia  or  chlamydospores. 

1.  Mucor  mueedo  (Linnaeus,  1764).— The  hypbEc  carr>*bg  tb* 
sporangia  (sporangiophores)  are  long  and  erect;  sporangium  is  glob* 
lar,  and  measure's  100  to  200jj  in  diameter,  it  is  yellowish  in  color; 
spores  are  eUiptic,  measuring  6  to  12  by  3  to  6/1;  zygospores aresphme, 
dark,  and  covered  with  a  thick  membrane,  measuring  90  lo  25Hfc 
Chlamydospores  are  not  produced. 

Culture. — This  species  ia  found  widely  scattered  in  nature  aM 
grows  very  readily  on  horse  dung,  from  which  it  can  easily  be  isolatw 
by  transplantation  to  ordinary  media  or  maltose  agar. 

Pathogenesis. — The  fungus  produces  a  fatal  disease  in  bees,  »iw 
has  twice  been  found  as  a  parasite  in  man  in  cases  of  mycosis. 

2.  M.  pusillus  (Lindt,  1880).— This  resembles  the  prcwlioi 
species,  from  which  it  is  differentiated  by  the  size  of  the  sporaugiiinii 
which  is  smaller  (50  to  SO/n),  and  the  sporangiophore  which  is  shorter. 
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The  coltunella  is  claviform.  The  spores  are  spheric  and  smaller  (3 
to  3.5  /*).  It  is  commonly  seen  growing  on  bread,  is  pathogenic  for 
rabbits,  and  has  occasionally  been  found  in  cases  of  otomycosis  in  iran. 

Genits  Lichthbimia  (Vuillemiu,  1904) 
Mycelimn  is  not  segmented,  and  with  or  without  rhizoids;  end  of 

sporangiophore  terminates  in  a  special  expansion  for  the  support  of 

the  columella. 

Lichtheimia  coiymbifera    (Cohn,    1884). — Mycehum    is   white; 

hypha  not  erect,  but  lies  horizontally  on  the  medium;  sporangium 


Fia.  301. — Lichtheimia  (Muoor)  ooiymbiTerK.  1,  aponnglopliore  hypha  beuing  two 
aporangi,  oaa  youns  aod  the  other  matiue;  2,  young  sporansium:  3,  mtitured  aponin- 
liuDi;  3',  columella;  4,  oolumella  bearing  the  sporeB  at  the  timeof  dehiMence;  6, 
odumella  after  dehiscence.     <  X  440  ofUrBrumpl.) 

is  pyriform  (15  to  70  ft)',  columella  is  semispheric  (10  to  20>i);  spores 
are  ovoid  (2  to  5  X  3  to  6>i)  (Fig.  361). 

Cultures. — This  fungus  grows  well  on  bread,  potatoes,  etc.,  and 
especially  on  the  culture-medium  of  Sabouraud. 

Palhogenesia. — The  fungus  is  pathogenic  for  rabbits,  in  which  in- 
travenous injection  may  produce  death  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  It  has  often  been  found  in  man  in  cases  of  mycosis  of 
the  limg,  ear,  pharynx,  etc. 

Genus  Rhizomucor     (Lucet  and  Constantin,  1900) 
Mycelium  with  rhizoids;  columella  ovoid. 

I.  Rhizomucor  parasiticus  (Lucet  and  Constantin,  1900). — 
Mycelium  is  grayish  when  young  and  brownish  later,  when  it  meas- 
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sures  1  to  2  cm.  in  lengtli.  Sporangiophorc  is  often  proindcd  ffithi 
side  rhizoids,  and  the  sporangium  is  globular  (35  to  SO^i).  Columrlla 
is  ovoid  or  pyriform;  spores  ovoid,  4  by  2.5/i. 

Culture. — This  fungus  grows  well  on  ordinary  media,  and  pappciallj 
on  maltose  or  dexirose  agar. 

Pathogenesis. — ^The  fungus  is  pathogenic  for  rabbits,  andwasfounf) 
once  in  mycosis  of  the  lung. 

2.  R.  septatus. — Found  oncp  in  man  in  a  case  of  mycosis  of  tiic 
ear. 

Genus  Rhizopus  fEhrenberg,  1820j 

ilycehum  with  rhizoids;  columella  hemispheric  and  shaped  tike  a 
musliroom. 

Rhizopus  niger  (nigricans)  (Ciagliusld  and  Hewelke,  1S93).— 
Sporangium  black  when  ripe,  and  globular  in  shape.  Columella  fint 
globular,  then  cylindrie  and  umbrella -shaped.     Spores  oval  and  fimooth. 

Pathogenesis. — This  fungus  is  foimd  in  nature  living  on  d«ayrt 
organic  matter,  and  may  also  be  found  in  man  in  mycosis  of  the  nose, 
ear,  tongue,  and  lungs. 

ORDER  ASCOMYCETES 

FAMILY  SACCHAROMVCETES 

The  characteristics  of  this  family  are  as  follows:  Plant  is  usually 
unicellular,  round  or  oval  in  shape,  presenting  a  wall  of  single  ot  double 
contour,  containing  a  granular  protoplasm,  few  vacuoles,  and  »««■ 
spores.  Under  certain  conditions,  however,  the  cell  elongates  U> f"™* 
mycelial  hyphffi  and  a  segmented  mycelium,  more  especially  wl*** 
growing  on  liquid  media,  such  as  fluid  beer-wort.  Under  such  coodi- 
tions  it  may  give  rise  to  sidobuds,  which  separate  into  conidia,  *^ 
under  unfavorable  conditions  of  food,  and  in  the  absence  of  oxygo. 
it  may  develop  a«cospores.  The  family  comprises  the  genen  EnJr 
myces,  Saccharomyces,  and  Cryptococcus,  which  contain  species  llu* 
arc  parasitic  on  man. 

Genus  Endomyces     (Rees.  1870) 

Mycelium  segmented.  Reproduction  takes  place  by  ext^mil 
mycelial  spores,  chlamydosporcs  (lateral,  terminal,  or  intwnal). 
and  ascogpores. 

1.  Endomyces  albicans  (Robin,  1853). — The  morphology  of 
fungus  varies  according  to  the  environment.  Two  types,  the  p 
sitic  and  the  saprophytic,  are  to  be  recognized. 

The  parasitic  type,  as  found  in  the  white  patches  of  the  --. 
in  the  affection  known  as  "thrush,"  (^Fig.  358)  shows  a  septate mynBiS 
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-filament,  simple  or  ramified,  measuring  3  to  5  mm,  by  50  to  6OO/1: 
each  cell  measures  about  20  by  3  to  5^.  At  the  end  or  at  the  side  of 
the  mycelium  round  bodies  may  be  seen  which  reproduce  by  budding 
or  by  germination  when  detached. 

In  artificial  cultures  the  fungus  shows  a  filamentous  mycelium, 
simple  or  ramified,  and  also  a  globular  form  resembling  yeast,  wJiich 
reproduces  by  budding.  Reproduction  occurs  by  chlamydospores 
or  ascospores,  and  also  by  internal  spores  arranged  in  a  single  string 
■vrithin  the  mycelium  (Fig.  3.58). 

CuUures.—The  fungtts  is  readily  cultivated  in  solid  media,  where 
it  produces  a  creamy  mass  which  is  irregular  in  outline  and  slightly 
elevated.  Development  takes  place  best  under  aerobic  conditions 
a,nd  in  slightly  acid  or  neutral  media.  The  organism  does  not  grow 
on  alkaline  media. 

Pathogenesis. — This  fungus  is  the  cause  of  a  well-known  mycosis 
of  the  mouth  known  as  thrush,  often  seen  in  children  and  idiots  and 
cachectic  persons,  especially  in  tropical  countries.  The  affection  is 
generally  locaUzed,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  white  patches  which  are 
irregular  in  outline,  variable  insize,and  easily  detached,  Itisgenerally 
localized,  but  may  spread  to  the  pharynx,  esophagus,  stomach,  and 
intestines,  or  to  the  larynx  and  lungs.  At  times  it  gives  rise  to  gen- 
eral infection  and  pseudotuberculosis.  It  is  inoculable  into  rabbits. 
Treatment. — An  antiseptic  and  alkaline  lotion,  such  as  sodium 
bicarbonate,  is  very  efficient  in  the  treatment  of  thrush.  Sweets 
should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  apt  to  ferment  in  the  mouth  and  produce 
acidity,  which  favors  the  growth  of  the  fungus. 

2.  E.  subtilis  (Blanchard  1895)  was  found  in  a  pustular  eruption. 
It  resembles  E.  albicans,  except  that  the  myceUum  is  more  delicate. 

3.  E.  rhoi  (Castellaai,  1909). — This  was  found  in  cases  of  oto- 
mycosis. 

Genus  Sacchahomyces     (Meyer,  1838) 

The  fungi  belonging  to  this  genus  never  appear  in  a  filamentous 
form,  but  occur  as  single,  round  or  oval,  cells,  which  reproduce  by  bud- 
ding, endospores,  or  ascospores.  These  fungi  and  those  of  the  genus 
Cryptococois  are  commonly  called  Blastomyces,  and  are  the  cause  of 
a  number  of  well-known  mycotic  aEfections  of  the  skin  and  internal 
organs,  known  collectively  as  blastomycosis  (Fig.  362).  The  organism 
grows  readily  on  culture-media. 

These  fungi  have  been  found  not  uncommonly  in  tumors,  and 
some  authors  (Sanfelice,  Roncah,  etc.)  regard  them  as  the  cause  of 
cancer.  The  lesions  produced  by  them  are  so  dysmorphic  that  no 
characteristic  types  can  be  described.  They  have  often  been  mis- 
taken for  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  tumors,  and  the  like.     The  affection 
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is  commonly  localized,  but  it  may  become  general,  and  tbe  diagno^ 
cannot  be  made  with  certainty  without  the  aid  of  the  inicroscofH'. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  species  that  have  been  found  as  parasius 
of  man., 

1.  Saccharomyces  blanchardi  (Guiart,  1906). — Found  ia  a  buj- 
pected  case  of  tuberculous  peritonitis.  The  fungus  was  found  in  a 
gelatinous  mass  weighing  about  two  pounds. 

2.  S.  anginse  (Vulllemin,  1901).— Found  in  a  case  of  tonailliiis 
(Fig.  357). 

3.  S.  tumefaciens     (Busse,  1897).— Found  in  a  tumor,  etc. 
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Genus  Cryptococcus 

Reproduction  occurs  only  by  budding,  and  ascosporee  are  unknown. 
The  fungi  do  not  ferment  the  sugars  (glucose  and  saccharose). 
The  parasitic  species  of  this  genus  may  also  cause  blaatomyeoiu  in 
man  and  animals. 

1.  Cryptococcus  degenerans    (Koncali,    1896). — Found  in 
comata  and  carcinomata. 

2.  C.  hominjs     (Vuillemin). — Found  in  abscesses. 

3.  C.  gilcbristi     (Vuillemin). — Found  in  ulcerative  dermatitis. 

FAMIL7  GYMROASCEf 

This  family  derives  its  name  from  the  character  of  the  reproduc- 
tive organs,  which  are  in  the  form  of  naked  aaci.     The  fruit-body  « 
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sporangium  is  a  small,  spheric  mass,  the  wall  of  which  [perithecium) 
is  made  up  of  mycelial  filaments,  which  are  sometimes  difiereutiated, 
but  do  not  form  a  true  membrane.  From  these  mycelial  threads  in 
the  perithecium  ascospores,  usually  lateral  and  eight  in  number,  are 
formed.  Along  with  this  ascosporo  formation  the  majority  of  the 
Gymnoasceffl  parasitic  on  man  reproduce  also  by  means  of  conidia 
or  chlamydospores,  without  the  formation  of  asci,  this  mode  of  repro- 
duction is  80  typical  that  it  may  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  the 
group,  and  serves  as  an  important  point  in  identification  of  the  species. 
The  family  comprises  the  genera  Micronporon,  Trichophyton,  Epider- 


if   the   kidney. 


^^^bphylon,  Eniiodermophyton,  and  Achorion,  among  which  are  fotmd 
species  that  are  parasitic  on  man.  Of  these,  the  follon-ing  are  the  most 
important : 

Genus  Microsporon  (Gruby,  1843) 

jTheee  fungi  are  commonly  found  as  parasites  in  the  hair  of  man 
and  animals.  Mycelial  spores  are  round  {2  to  3p).  They  grow 
readily  on  artificial  culture-media.  Several  species  are  known  to 
affect  man  and  animals,  among  them  being  M,  lanosum,  M.  feliiieum, 
M.  caninum,  M.  audouini,  etc.  Of  these,  M.  audouini  is  the  best 
known. 
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audouini   (Gniby,   1S43).— Tliis  fuag 

!is  found  parasitic  in  the  hair,  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  white  shesdi 
at  the  base  of  the  hair.  Under  the 
microscope  (Fig.  366)  it  is  seen  to 
consist  of  numerous  small  spores,  1 
to  3f«  in  diameter,  often  polyhed- 
ral, due  to  reciprocal  pressure,  and 
provided  with  a  double  wall.  U 
the  hair  is  cleaned  in  a  40  per  cent, 
potassium  hydroxid  solution,  it  wH 
be  seen  that  the  spores  are  on  Ih* 
outside  of  the  hair,  and  thai  Ibey 
do  not  invade  the  medulla,  wtict 
eontains  only  the  mycelium  of  ll» 
fungus.  .  These  mycelial  thre-sd* 
run  parallel  to  the  axisof  tbebiir 
and  in  their  ramifications  gire  uS 
short  branches,  which  are  tP-nniMl 
or  lateral,  toward  the  surface  rf 
the  hair,  and  on  which  tbej'  de- 
velop spores,  forming  a  periphenl 
sheath. 

Culture. — The  fungus  is  easij 
grown  in  the  ordinary  cult  id** 
media.  The  growth  is  slow,  snd 
is  visible  aft^'r  the  first  week,  when 
it  appears  in  the  form  of  wlw* 
plaques.  In  a  few  days  lu™ 
branches  are  given  off,  comple" 
development  occurring  in  about 
the  sixth  week.  At  this  time  l!» 
fungus  often  appears  as  a  roundish, 
central  knob,  surrounded  by  rw- 
centric  rings  (Fig.  305).  Wba 
viewed  under  the  microscopfi  tW 
fungus  presents  a  dysniorp™ 
growth,  which  consists  ofamy"'^ 
liuin  containing  lateral  and  tern)- 
and  li  and  C,  apocea  b  tlie  cor-    nal  conidia,  unilocular  or  mulliltW- 

tieal  portion  of  tho  bait;  O.  mycelial  fringe    yjar   spindle   COnidia  1 30  to  60  bj 
15  to  18^),  and  t-hlamydoapores. 
Habitat   and  .VecAonW"'  ^ 

Transmission. — The  normal  saprophjrtio  type  of  the  fungus  in  uatui* 


!,  epithelial  cells. 
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has  not  been  demonstrated,     The  transmission  is  i 
contact  from  animal  with  man  and  from  man 
with  man,  or  indirect,  as  by  means  of  toilet 
articles,  combs,  brushes,  etc. 

Pathogenesis.- — Microaporon  audoumi  is 
the  cause  of  the  most  obstinate  form  of  Tinea 
capitis  (ring-worm).  The  disease  is  common 
in  England  and  France,  but  rare  in  Italy, 
and  is  seldom  seen  in  the  tropics. 

Treatment  of  Tinea  Capit  s. — A  single  ex- 
posure of  the  affected  part  to  the  a:-ray, 
followed  by  cleansing  with  soap  and  warm 
water;  the  apphcation  locally  of  tincture  of 
iodin,  1 :  10  in  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  sul- 
phur or  mrfMr'-  Ai.itr.H"it     d-iili-    li'ix-i-"  (fivi-ii 

beneficial    ■ 


cithiT  direct,  by 


Fio.   385. — MiscroBpo- 

BUdnuioi.     CulturB  'in 
Hiisn  iii;ar,  IS  days  old. 
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Genus  Trichophyton 
The  mycelial  spores  are  Eimilar  to  the  Microsporon,  from  which 
they  may  be  differentiated  by  their  larger  siise  (4  to  7;i).     Hairy  and 
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non-hairy  parts  of  the  body  may  be  affected  by  this  fungus.  Bepro- 
ductioQ  in  cultures  takes  place  by  means  of  terminal  or  lateral  conidis, 
chlamydospores,  and  spindle  conidia. 

Morphology. — -In  their  parasitic  existence,  the  species  of  the  pntu 
Trichophyton  appear  in  the  form  of  mycelial  filaments  and  m>xelisl 
spores. 

The  mycelial  filaments  are  found  more  commonly  on  the  skin  thsD 
in  the  hair.     They  are  long,  usually  cylindric  cells,  separated  by  septa, 

The  mycelial  spores  are  not  true  spores,  hut  are  merely  moM«- 
tiona  of  the  mycelial  filaments,  in  which  the  septa  are  so  close  to  pne 
another  that  the  individual  cells  appear  to  be  very  short  and  ovil 
or  almost  round  in  shape.  These  segments,  which  are  vorj"  fragid. 
may  break,  and  when  free,  they  closely  resemble  spores.  The  mywlisl 
spores,  therefore,  being  merely  the  individual  cells  of  tlip  myoelium, 
are  not  special  organs  of  reproduction,  but  simply  segments  of  it* 
vegetative  mycelium. 

According  to  the  character  of  the  mycelium,  two  forms  of  myceliil 
spores  may  be  found:  (1)  Oval  or  roundish,  when  derived  from  i 
"fragile  mycelium  "—that  is,  from  a  mycehum  that  is  moniliform  i" 
appearance  and  that  breaks  easily;  this  type  is  seen  in  TncAopAv''^ 
sahouraudi;  (2)  square,  when  derived  from  a  "resistant  myceliiun. 
consisting  of  relatively  long  segments  or  hyphs.  This  type  i*  «** 
in  T.  toimirans. 

According  to  their  location  in  the  hair,  the  fungi  are  named— (D 
Endothritic,  when  the  parasite  lives  in  the  interior  of  the  hair,  «<■)■' 
Trichophyton  tonsurans,  T.  sahouraudi,  T.  violacewn,  etc.  These  it* 
of  human  origin,  and  are  transmitted  from  man  to  man.  (2)  i'"^ 
ectolhriiie,  when  found  on  the  surface  and  also  inside  of  the  hair,  3S,f  ?■ 
T.  metagrapkyte,  T.  depilans,  T.  eguinum,  T.  felineum,  T.  r«tfw'"- 
T.  verrucosum,  T.  ochraceum-,  T.  album;  these  are  of  animal  oripn- 
and  are  transmitted  from  animals  to  man.  Certain  species  are  fooM 
that  do  not  attack  the  hair;  these  are  known  as  tropiaU  triehoj^y^^ 
examples  being  T.  blanchardi,  T.  ceylonense,  etc.,  which  are  common  « 
the  tropics.        , 

Laboratory  Diagnosis.— For  the  examination  of  the  suspeciw 
material  the  hair  should  be  carefully  removed,  so  as  to  extract  as  torn 
of  the  root  as  possible.  It  should  now  be  placed  on  a  slide  contaimot 
a  few  drops  of  a  30  to  40  per  cent,  potassium  hydroxid  solution,  and 
a  cover-glass  appHed.  Examine  first  under  the  lower  power  of"* 
microscope,  for  the  selection  of  a  proper  field,  and  then  under  the  lup* 
power,  for  identification.  If  desired,  the  preparation  may  be  boup<l 
for  a  few  seconds  by  passing  the  slide  rapidly  over  a  flame.  The  in- 
fected hair  shows  the  mycelium  or  '"mycelial  spore"  threads  ati«** 
parallel  inside  and  along  the  am  of  the  hair,  with  the  sponM  on  IM 
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outside.  AccordJQg  to  the  location  of  the  fungi  in  the  hair,  a  tentative 
diagnosis  may  be  made  as  to  whether  it  is  an  endothrittc  or  ecto-endo- 
Uiritic  fungus,  but  both  types  may  show  such  a  resemblance  to  each 
other,  that  it  is  safer  in  making  the  diagnosis,  to  study  the  cultural 
characteristics  of  the  parasite. 

CiiUures. — Most  of  the  fungi  belonging  to  this  genus  grow  on 
ordinary  solid  media  or  on  maltose  or  dextrose  agar.  The  material 
may  be  plated,  or  merely  placed  on  the 
surface  of  a  slanted  agar  tube  and  incu- 
bated at  about  30-36'  C.  The  tube  should 
not  be  closed  with  a  rubber  cap  nor  the 
cotton  plug  embedded  in  paraffin  or  vaae- 
lin,  etc.,  which  prevents  the  free  access 
ot  air.  The  growth  is  often  slow,  days 
or  even  weeks  going  by  before  it  becomes 
visible;  it  is  usually  impure,  and  requires 
subsequent  transplantation  for  isolation  in 
pure  cultures. 

Dysmorphism. — Dysmorphism  in  TH- 
chophyton  is  of  common  occurrence,  and 
may  give  rise  to  such  a  variation  of  form 
as  often  to  render  the  identification  of  the 
species  dilHcuU.  It  is  more  frequent  in 
old  cultures  than  in  young;  in  those  grow- 
ing at  a  constant  high  temperature;  or 
when  the  aeration  of  the  culture  or  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  medium  is  in- 
sufficient. According  to  Sabouraud,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  carbohydrates  in 
the  medium  also  exerts  a  great  influence 
on  the  growth,  dysmorphism  being  more 
common  in  media  containing  sugars;  and 
for  tJiis  reason,  therefore,  he  recommends 
the  use  of  plain  agar. 

Animal  Inoculation.— The  Trickophyta  °' 
are  inoculablo  into  susceptible  animals,  in  b. 
which  they  reproduce  trichophytosis.  The 
infecting  material  may  be  inoculated  under  the  epidermis  or  the 
skin.  Citron  obtained  pseudo-tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  by  the 
inoculation  in  this  region  of  cultures  of  Trichophyton. 

Mechanism  of  TTaiiSTnisaion. — The  transmission  of  Trii^iopkylon 
is  usually  direct  from  man  to  man  or  from  animals  to  man,  or  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  toilet  articles,  such  as  combs,  brushes,  etc. 
In  addition,  the  artificial  saprophytic  existence  of  these  fungi  suggests 


Fio.  3  67  .—TrUKophvlon 
'•Huuraiu.  Intecledhturahow- 
iDg  the  mycelial  GlamsDls  made 
if  qukdraQgular  MsmentB. 
■  ■      360    afitr   Sobouro-ud    in 
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their  possible  transmission  through  abrasions  of  the  skin  as  the  res* 
of  contact  with  cultures  of  the  fungus, 

1,  Trichophyton  tonsurans  (Malmsten,  1845). — This  fungus  is  tt 
cause  of  the  so-called  "black-dotted"  ring-worm  common  in  tropic 
countries.  The  parasite  commonly  produces  a  characteristic  tji 
of  tinea  capitis,  but  may  also  affect  portions  of  the  body  other  than  ll 
scalp.  Under  the  microscope  the  fungus  is  seen  to  be  endolhriti 
that  is,  to  grow  inside  of  the  hair,  where  it  appears  in  the  form  of  loi 
filaments  made  of  mycelial  spores,  quadrangular  in  shape,  and  tnea 
uring4  toS;.  (Fig.  367). 


FiO.  36S.~Trichophul' 


Culture  in  maltose   BBBt,   20  days  old.    l^ 
Brumpl.) 


Culture. — The  fungus  grows  well  on  maltose  agar  and  on  otbo 
media.  The  colonics  are  crateriform,  presenting  a  velvety  suriW 
when  young  and  a  powdery  surface  when  old;  white  or  yellowish  in 
color  (Fig.  368). 

2.  Trichophyton  sabouraudi  (Elanchard,  1897).— This  taugas  a 
of  the  endothritic  type,  and  resembles  T.  tonsurans,  from  which  if* 
differentiated  by  the  mycelial  spores,  which  are  oval  or  round  toi 
smaller.  The  particles  are  easily  broken  off.  The  fungus  is  the  tW* 
of  a  form  of  tinea  capitis  to  which  Sabouraud  has  given  the  nanrt  <» 
"tondante  peladoide."  It  may  also  cause  tinea  circinata,  onj'choBiy* 
cosis,  etc. 


\ 
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3.  Ttichoi^yton  metagraphyte  (Robin,  1833). — This  fungus  is  of 
the  endo-ectothritic  type,  the  mycelial  spores  being  chiefly  on  the 
outside  of  the  hair,  aud  measuring  1  to  12^  (Fig.  370).  It  is  a  parasite 
of  animal  origin,  found  in  the  horse,  cow,  dog,  etc.,  but  is  transmissible 
to  man,  in  whom  it  usually  causes  suppuration,  and  gives  rise  to  a  form 
of  trichophytic  sycosis  of  the  beard.  Thefungusgrowsin  maltose  agar, 
where  it  produces  a  white  excrescence,  with  elevated  center  and  fila- 
ments radiating  toward  the  periphery,  which  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  type.     Other  species  affecting  man  are 


4.  T.  violaceum  (Bodin,  1902). — This  fungus  is  found  in  tinea 
barbee.  It  is  endothritic  in  type.  Colonies  on  agar  are  brownish  when 
young,  and  later  become  violet. 

5.  T.  flavum  (Fox,  1908).— This  fungus  is  of  the  endothritic 
type;  colonies  with  central  radial  nodule  that  in  time  becomes  crateri- 
form,  etc. 

Genus  Epidbhmophyton  (Sabouraud,  1907) 

The  species  of  this  genus  were  regarded  as  the  cause  of  eczema 
marginatum  in  man  (Hebra)  and  according  to  some  authors,  also  of 
psoriasis.     It  is  characteristic  of  them  that  they  affect  the  skin  and 


r  Satxntrmid  in  Srumpt.i 
Other  species  found  m  man  are  £.  rubrum,  E.  pern«ti,  etc^ 

Genus  ENDODEBMOpaYTON  (Caalcltaiii,   1909) 

These  fungi,  like  those  of  the  preceding  genus,  also  afTcct  the  epi<^ 

is  and  not  the  hair.     Thoy  form  a  mycelial  growth  that  diflS** 
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the  horny  layer  from  the  ret.a  raalpighii  of  the  epidermis,  without 
giving  rise  to  suppuration. 

1.  Endodermophsrton  concentricum  (Blanchard,  I90I)  isthecausf; 
of  tinea  irabrieata.  The  fungus  is  found  in  the  scales.  The  myoelial 
threads  are  3  to  4;*  In  breadth  and  the  spores  4  to  5^. 


Fio.  371. — Fraii*,  Achorion  ichOnliinii.    lafectcd   Lair   showiog   the  cbara 
r  bubbtsK  after  trentmeDt  with  u  40  per  cenl.  caustic  patadi.     A,  X  206:  B,  X  70. 
(Afier  Sabouraud  in  Brumjil,) 

2.  E.  castellani  (Pt-rry,  1907)  is  th^  cause  of  a  dermatomycosiB 
that  is  common  in  the  tropics,  and  is  known  as  tinea  intersecta.  It 
resembles  the  foregoing  species,  with  which  it  is  probably  identical. 

Genus  Achorion  (Lcbert,  1845) 
This  genus  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  apparent  absence, 
when  stained,  of  a  membrane  in  the  mycelium,  or  from  the  germinative 
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or  vegetative  nature  of  the  fungus.     These  organigms  are  the  cm 
of  the  common  affection  of  the  scalp  and  body  known  as  faviu  '¥\ 
371),  which  manifests  itself  in  the  tor 
^^^^^  of  yellowish,  disc-shaped  crusts  tennMl 

r  jfyT^M»^-  ^'^S^tBM    sc'dula,  which  emit  an  offensive  odofl 
^^i^w      _^i*^riM    jj   affects   man   and  animals.    In 

parasitic  existence  the  segments  of  tH 
mycelium  are  much  longer  than 
genus     Trichophyton    or    Microsporoi 
Fio.  372.~Achonon  tchenUinii.  tirown  on  solid  media,  it  often  ta 
Colonies  45  days  old  in  maltoao  agai.   the  form  of  disc-shapcd  patches  KSl 

Cultures. — Hanging-drop  cultures,  as  a  rule,  give  very  good  resuM 
but  ordinary  Uquid  and  solid  culture-media  may  be  used.     The  grow-" 


Fw.  373.~Achonon  • 
•howing  the  bo  called  "j 
mud  tn  Brutnpt.) 

is  very  irregular;  it  may,  under  identical  conditions,  be  slow  ore* 
ceedingly  rapid.     When  alow,  it  commonly  gives  rise  to  the  develop* 
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ment  of  chlamy.dospores;  when  very  rapid,  it  is  freely  ramified,  and  the 
mycelium  often  becomes  plastic,  giving  rise  to  ameboid  forms. 

Dysmorphism. — ^Like  most  fungi,  it  is  markedly  dysmorphic,  and 
this  property  is  so  characteristic  of  the  genus  that  two  different  growths 
may  be  obtained  under  the  same  environment.  Moreover,  the  same 
culture  may  become  so  altered  in  subsequent  transplantations  that, 
morphologically,  it  will  be  entirely  different  from  the  original  growth 
and  such  variation  may  become  so  fixed  that  a  reversion  to  the  original 
type  ceases  to  occur. 

Reproduction. — The  dysmorphism  of  these  fungi  accounts  for  the 
many  modes  of  reproduction  that  take  place;  for  example:  (1)  By 
lateral  conidia;  (2)  by  endoconidia;  (3)  by  sprouting;  (4)  by  spindle 
spores,  resembling  those  seen  in  Trichophyton  and  Microsporon, 
but  not  septate  and  termed  by  the  French  '*  chandeliers  faviques" 
(Fig.  373),  from  th^r  fancied  resemblance  to  a  candlestick;  (5)  by 
yellow  bodies  or  "favus  claviform  bodies,"  which  are  8  to  15m  in  diam- 
eter, of  double  contour,  and  contain  a  granular  protoplasm,  and  which 
may  properly  be  regarded  as  chlamydospores  (Fig.  375). 

Laboratory  Diagnosis.— The  laboratory  diagnosis  is  made  either 
by  direct  examination  of  the  suspected  material,  as  outUned  for  Tri- 
chophyton, or  by  means  of  artificial  culture,  as  previously  described. 

Mechanism  of  Transmission. — A  chorion  belongs  to  those  fungi 
that,  so  far  as  is  known,  are  obligatory  parasites,  since  their  saprophytic 
life  in  nature  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  transmission  of  the  para- 
site is,  therefore,  from  man  or  animals  to  man  by  direct  contact  or 
indirectly  by  means  of  toilet  articles. 

Pathogenesis. — These  fungi  are  the  cause  of  a  definite  affection  in 
man  and  animals  known  as  favus.  The  affection  may  attack  the  hair 
or  the  glabrous  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  nails,  etc. 

1.  Achorion  schonleinii  (Lebert,  1845). — This  species  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  genus  as  previously  described. 

CuUufes. — Grown  on  plain  agar,  this  parasite  gives  rise  to  an  ele- 
vated excresoence,  irregular  in  outline,  and  with  ridges  on  the  surface, 
somewhat  resembling  the  convolutions  of  the  brain.  It  varies  in 
color  from  white  to  Ught  brown.  In  some  instances  the  growth  is 
variable,  either  owing  to  the  dysmorphism  of  the  species  or  because 
of  the  age  of  the  culture. 

Laboratory  Diagnosis. — ^This  can  be  made  either  as  the  result  of 
direct  examination  of  the  material  or  by  making  a  culture  of  the  fun- 
gus on  ordinary  solid  media  or  on  maltose  agar,  as  described  previously 
for  the  genus. 

Examination  of  the  Hair. — Viewed  under  the  low  power  of  the 
microscope  (Fig.  371),  the  hair  appears  to  be  irregular  in  outUne,  the 
surface  being  covered  with  small,  irregular  nodules  or  plaques.    When 
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previously  treated  with  a  30  to  40  per  cent,  potassium  hydronc 

tion,  the  surface  appears  covered  with  numerous  air-bubbles,  which 
said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  apeeies.  When  seen  under  the 
power  of  the  microscope  (Fig.  371),  both  the  mycelium  and  thesj 
of  the  fungus,  or  only  the  former,  are  visible.  The  mycelial  elemeiL: 
are  seen  to  invade  the  interior  of  the  hair,  where  they  appear  as  str&i^ 
filaments  running  from  the  surface  to  the  center  along  the  axis  of 


Pro.  37i.—Achoi 


hair,  measuring  2  to  3;i  in  diameter,  and  branching  dicbotomous^ 
points  from  12  to  I4/i  apart. 

The  mycelial  spores  are  situated  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  tW 
They  are  variable  in  shape  and  measure  from  2  to  S/t.     The  filaioa 
often  ends  in  3  or  4  short  branches,  resembling  in  outline  the  skele'^ 
of  the  foot.     In  stained  preparations  these  filaments  are  seen  to  «^ 
sist  in  the  center  of  a  chromatic  substance  and    an  ftchroiMW| 
membrane,  which,  because  of  the  fact  that  as  it  does  not  take  the : 
and  consequently  is  not  distinctly  visible,  was  formerly  believed  U)  o* 
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absent  and — hence,  as  previously  stated,  the  name,  Achorion,  given 
to  the  genus. 

The  Achorion  is  readily  differentiated  from  Trichophyton  by  sim- 
ple microscopic  examination.  The  following  table  shows  the  charac- 
teristic differences  between  the  conditions  produced  by  tbe  two  fungi : 

DIFFERENTIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  BETWEEN  ACHORION 

SCHONLEINII  and  TRICHOPHYTON 


Hair...*..^ 


Infection. 


Mycelium , 


Achorion  Schobnlbinxi 

Less  brittle  and  breaks  in  long- 
er segments,  1  to  2  cm.  from 

'  orifice  of  hair-follicle. 

Fungus  less  abundant  and  does 
not   invade   the   whole   sub- 
stance of  the  hair,  but  leaves 
non-infected  areas. 

Filaments  much  longer  and  less 
abimdant;  spores  located  in 
cortex  of  the  hair. 


Trxobophtton 

Very  brittle  and  breaks  in  short 
segments,  3  to  4  mm.  from  ori- 
fice of  hair  follicle. 

Fungus  very  abundant,  and  in- 
vades the  whole  substance  of 
the  hair,  which  it  almost  com- 
pletely replaces. 

P^aments  very  sfiort  and  abun- 
dant, and  spores  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  hair. 


Pathogenesis. — It  is  the  cause  of  a 
definite  affection  in  man  known  as 
fcums,  and  is  also  seen  in  the  lower 
animals.  According  to  Sabouraud, 
there  is  only  one  species  of  Achorion, 
but  other  authors,  such  as  Neebe, 
Unna,  etc.,  recognize  several  varieties. 
No  fewer  than  nine  have  been  de- 
scribed, of  which  A.  schonleinii  is  the 
most  common  cause  of  favus  in  man. 
The  lesions  appear  in  the  form  of 
peculiar,  disc-shaped  crusts  called 
scidida,  which  are  yellowish  in  color 
and  give  off  an  offensive  odor.  The 
disease  is  not  amenable  to  treatment 
and  is  very  contagious. 

2.  Achorion  gypseum  (Bodin, 
1907). — ^This  fungus  is  also  the  cause 

-   -  .  J  _x   f  XT-  Fio.  375. — Achorion    achdnleinix. 

Of  favus  m  man,  and   apart   from   the   preparation    from    artificial  culture 

affection  it  produces,  it  is  important  ^  ^^y^  ^id  showing  "favus  davi- 

,  -,,*,,,..,  'f     J.     form   bodies"  {chandeliers  fatigue). 

because  of   tne   fact    that   it   manifests   (^After  Sabouraud  in  Brumpt.) 

transitional  characteristics  between  the 

genera  Achorion  and  Microsporon,  these  characteristics  being  shown 

in  the  cultures.     Inoculation  of  this  species  into  the  lower  animals 

produces  lesions  typical  of  favus,  and  resemble  those  produced  by  A, 

schofdeinii. 
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FABULT  PERtSPOtUACBA 

The  fungi  of  this  family  are  characterized  by  the  shape  of  tiie 
fruit-body  or  sporangium,  which  is  usually  terminal,  and  in  which  the 
ascogenous  hyphse  are,  in  the  early  stage,  inclosed  in  a  compact  envelop, 
the  perithedum,  made  up  of  interwoven  sterile  fil-unents.  Whes 
mature,  the  perithecium  ruptures  and  the  spores  are  set  free;  befor* 
disassociation  of  the  spores  takes  place,  however,  they  may  be  seeo  B 
form  chains  that  are  attached  radially  to  the  columella  (Aspergmiu],at 
in  brush  or  pencil-like  form  {Penidtlmm)  at  the  end  of  the  atrial  fiW 
ment.  Reproduction  takes  place  by  means  of  conidia.  The  family 
comprises  the  genera  Penicillium  and  Aspergillus,  which  cont^  speoM 
that  are  parasitic  on  man. 

Habitat. — Of  the  fungi  that  are  parasitic  on  man,  the  PerisporiacM, 
like  the  Mucoracece,  are  found  abundantly  in  nature  as  saprophftCB. 
They  may  be  said  to  be  merely  accidental  parasites  in  man  and  H 
mala.  They  are  found  most  frequently  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
or  in  the  normal  body  cavities,  and  only  under  certain  conditions  U 
they  seen  in  the  deeper  layer  of  the  skin  or  in  the  internal  organs 
such  as  the  lungs. 

Culture. — The  species  of  this  family  are,  as  a  rule,  easily  grown  oi 
ordinary  liquid  and  solid  media  containing  maltose  or  dextrose,  aoi 
also  on  the  medium  of  Houlin.  Dysmorphism  is  less  marked  in  tUt 
than  in  any  of  the  other  parasitic  fungi. 

Pathogenesis. — These  fungi  are  the  cause  of  mycosis  of  the  sk)^ 
ears,  nose,  eyes,  lung,  etc. 

Genus  Penicillitim  (Link,  1809) 
Mycelia  abundant  and  septate.  Conidiophore  bypha  with  lern 
inal  verticillate  branches  ending  in  slender,  fusiform  formations,  t 
sterigmata,  to  which  the  chains  of  conidia  are  attached.  The  entil 
spore-bearing  hypha  with  its  ateriginata  and  conidia,  resembles  a  snui 
brush  or  hair-pencil,  from  which  the  genus  (Penicillium,  pencil}  derim 
its  name.  These  fimgi  are  commonly  saprophytes,  only  a  few  ^ 
these  unimportant  species  having  been  found  as  occasional  pansno 
on  man. 

1.     Penicillium  crustaceum  (Link,  1763). — This  is  the  fungus  eoi 
monly  found  on  bread,  fruits,  and  cheese,  in  the  manufacture  o(  whi 
it  is  often  used.     It  is  also  known  as  P.  glaucum,  and  is  veiy  kbundfri 
in  nature.     The  conidia  of  this  species  are  spheric  and  about  ^  0 
diameter.     The  fungus  grows  well  in  ordinary  culture-media  at  aU 
perature  anywhere  between  20°  amd  35°  C.     It  is  very  reustant  tl 
heat.     Like  Bacillus  subtilts,  it  is  a  frequent  source  of  contaminal 
in  the  laboratory.     It  has  been  found  in  man  in  association  with  ol 
bacteria  in  cases  of  otitis  media. 
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.  found  in  a  case  of  otitis 


2.  P.  minimum    (Siebenmaon, 
media. 

3.  P.  montoyai  (Castellani,  1907),  found  in  a  case  of  pinta. 
P.  barbs  (Castellani,  1007),  found  in  mycosis  of  the  face. 
P.  bouffardi  (Brumpt,  1906),  found  in  a  case  of  mycetoma,  etc. 

Genus  Aspehgillus  {Mtcheli,  1725) 

This  genus  resembles  PenicilHum.  The  species  are  differentiated 
by  the  structure  of  the  fruit-body.  The  conidiophore  hypha,  instead 
of  being  branched,  terminates  in  a  rounded  body  covered,  while  young, 
by  the  perithecium;  later  the  perithecium  ruptures  and  the  spores 


3. 


FiQ.  378. — PtnicilUutn  crunlao 
I.  Bifurcation  orgporanKJoapore;  • 
afitrBrumpl.) 

are  set  free.  Inclosed  in  the  perithecium  are  numerous  claviform 
elements  [,»terigmaUi) ,  attached  to  the  round  columella,  each  giving 
rise  to  a  chain  of  round  conidia.  Like  the  species  of  the  genus  Peni- 
cillium,  those  of  AspergiUun  are  commonly  saprophytic,  but  under 
certain  conditions  they  may  become  parasitic,  They  usually  grow 
on  ordinary  media  and  are  dysmorphic;  that  is,  when  growing  as  para- 
sites in  animal  tissue,  their  typical  morphology  is  lost  and  they  appear 
in  the  form  of  yeast  fungi,  oldia,  chlamydospores,  or  actinomycetic- 
like  organisms.  The  following  are  some  of  the  species  that  have  been 
found  to  be  parasitic  on  man : 

1.  Aspergillus  fumigatus  (Fresenius,  1775), — This  species  is  found 
most  frequently  as  a  saprophyte  in  nature,  growing  on  decayed  leaves, 
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cereals,  fruits,  in  the  soil,  etc.  It  is  easily  cultivated  on  solid  media, 
where  it  produces  a  brown  or  brownish-green  growth.  The  mycelial 
filaments  are  somewhat  branched,  and  hypha  are  septate  and  (rom 
2  to  3f*  in  width.  The  conidiophoree  are  thicker  (2  to  5^),  aiwl  the 
eterigmata  are  about  6^  in  length.  The  spores  are  round  and  ttm 
2.5  to  3*1   in  diameter. 

Pathogenesis. — This  is  the  fungus  most  commonly  found  in  mso 
in  cases  of  aspergillosis  of  various  organs,  such  as  the  lungs,  eare,  now, 
eyes,  etc.,  and  in  wounds.  The  pathogenic  action  of  the  fungus  u 
chiefly  mechanical,  although,  accor<ling  to  Lucet,  Ceni,  and  B«U, 
it  produces  a  ferment  or  toxin  that  has  a  deleterious  action  upon  the 
muscular  and  nervous  systena  of  dogs. 


Fig.  377. — Aiptraillut  fumioaii 


from   arlificisl   eultura. 


2.  A.  niger  (Tisyhan,  1876),  found  occasionally  in  mycosis  rf 
the  lung,  ear,  etc. 

3.  A.  barbs  (Castellani),  found  in  mycosis  of  the  beard. 

4.  A.  bouffardi  (Brumpt,  1905).  found  in  black  mycetoma. 
;».  A.  pictor  ill.  Blanchard),  found  in  pinta,  etc. 

Remarks  on  Aspergillosis-^Although  the  fungi  belonging  to  i^ 
genus  Penicillium  are  rare  in  man  and  animals,  those  of  the  genu* 
Aspergillvs  are  somewhat  common  in  dogs,  birds,  and  laborstwy 
animals. 

In  man,  aspergillosis  of  the  lung  produces  pseudo- tuberculosis  and 
pseudomembranous  and  ulcerative  lesions. 


.^iriBk, 
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ORDER  HYPHOMYCETES 
Genus  Discomvces  (Rivolta,  1870) 
Mycetta  not  septate,  very  fine,  resembling  bacterial  filaments 
(schizomycetcs),  without  a  distinct  nucleus.  The  mycelial  filaments 
terminate  in  a  club-like  formation  and  show  a  radial  arrangement, 
hence  the  name,  ray  fungi,  applied  to  certain  species.  The  mycelia 
give  rise  to  peculiar  sporoid  granules  t  hat  are  not  uncommonly  acid 
fast.  These  fungi  are  facultative  parasites  in  man  and  animals.  The 
first  species  of  the  genus,  discovered  by  Bollinger  and  Harz  in  a  tumor 
of  cattle,  was  named  Actinomyces  bovis;  Blanchard  suggested  the  generic 
title  Discomvces, 


1.  Discomyces  bovis  (Harz,  1877). — This  ia  commonly  known  as 
the  ray  fungus,  andis  the  cause  of  "big  head""  Imnpy-jaw,  "oracd'no- 
mycosis  in  cattle.  It  may  also  infect  man,  in  whom  it  produces  similar 
lesions,  and  may  also  give  rise  to  actinomycotic  mycetoma.  The  fungus 
is  found  as  a  saprophyte  in  nature,  but  may  live  as  a  parasite  in  most 
tissues  and  organs,  where  it  gives  rise  to  degeneration  and  suppuration. 
The  morphologj-  of  the  fulngus  varies  with  its  evironment. 

Seen  as  a  parasite  in  the  pus  discharged  from  the  lesions  of  actino- 
mycosis, the  organism  appears  in  the  form  of  soft  yellow  granules,  the 
so-called  "sulphur  grains,"  consistingof  a  mass  of  mycelium.  If  these 
grains  are  pressed  between  two  slides,  or  examined  with  the  microscope 
in  sections  of  the  lesions  (Fig.  379),  thi-y  arc  seen  to  consist  of  a  cortical 
and  mcfluUaiy  zone  made  of  club-shapcrf  hyphje  ( 10  to  20  by  8  to  lO/i), 
arranged  radially.  Some  authors  regard  these  grains  as  sterile  or 
degenerated  hyphte,  whereas  others  believe  them  to  be  young  vege- 
tative forms  (Brurapt).  The  medullary  zone  consists  of  a  tangle  of 
fine  mycelial  threads,  branched  dichotoniouaty,  and  containing  minute 
mycelial  grains  or  "sporoids"  that  strongly  resemble  bacteria  or  micro- 
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cocci.     These  minute  grains,  or  "sporoiti  bodies,"  may  be  s«(i  &(* 
between  the  meshes  of  the  mycelium,  and  not  uDCOtnmonly  show  & 


-i^^ 

--^^1^ 


considerable  degree  of  their  acid-fast  properties.     In  old  grains  'hf 
center  may  contain  calcareous  deposits, 
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Cultures. — The  fungus  grows  in  ordinary  solid  media  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  30°  fo  38°  C.  (Fig.  383),  and  under  aerobic  conditions  it 
gives  rise  to  delicate  filaments,  dichotomously  branched  and  non-seg- 


mented (Fig,  384).  In  older  cultures  these  filaments  break  into  short 
segments  containing  mycelial  grains  or  spores,  resembling  bacilli  or 
micrococci.  Under  anaerobic  conditions  the  growth  may  assume  a 
bacillary  form.     In  bouillon  cultures  the  fungus  gives  rise  to  a  floccu- 
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lent  growth  that  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  the  liquid  rem 
clear. 

Pathogenesis. — The  developmeDt  of  the  fungus  in  man  gives  rise  to 
a,  tumor-like  growth.    This  condition  is  known  as  actinomycosis,  and 
is  commonly  seen  to  involve  the  bones  of  the  face.     The  parasite  may 
also  affect  any  other  part  of  the  body,  as  well 
[  .  as  the  internal  organs,  the  lungs,  kidney,  liver, 

'  '  "^' ,  etc.,  and  the  feet  and  skin  (Figs.  379,  380,  381, 

and  382).    The  lesions  are  in  the  form  of  tuber- 
.<     cules  of  the  granuloma  type,containinganecrotic 
center  that  commonly  undergoes  suppuration. 
Diagnosis  of  Actinomycosis. — The  discharge 
from  the  suspected  lesion  is  carefully  examined 
for  minute  white  or  yellowish  grains.     These 
are  removed,  placed  on  a  slide  with   a  little 
water;   another   eUde   is  carefully  applied  to 
over  this,  and  the  grain  is  crushed  gently  be- 
tween the  two  slides.     Under  the  microscope 
the  characteristic  radial  growth  of  the  myce- 
A  I  ;  lium  of  the  fungus,  as  previously  described,  is 

readily  seen.  The  material  can  be  inoculated 
into  appropriate  media  for  the  study  of  the 
cultures. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stages  potassium 
iodid  internally  and  local  injections  of  tinoturi- 
of  iodin,  in  1  fo  2  per  cent,  solution  in  gly- 
cerin, may  give  good  re.sulfs.  If  the  lesion  is 
;in  old  one,  the  growth. should  be  removed. 

2.  Discomyces  madurse  (Vincent). — This 
fungus  is  the  cause  of  Vincent's  pale  variety 
of  mycetoma,  which  is  common  in  Africa  and 
Asia. 

3.  Discomyces  asteroides  (Eppinger,  1890), 
found  in  mycetoma  and  in  abscess  of  the  brain. 

4.  Discomyces     brasiltensis    (Lindenberg. 
-^^    1909),  found  in  cases  of  mycetoma  of  the  leg, 


CiBNus  IIadurella     (Brumpt,  1905) 

'J'hiw  fungi  arc  characterized  by  the  formation  of  an  exceedingly 
liim  scurniuited  mycelium,  strongly  resembling  the  filamentous  growth 
of  iiai'teriii.  Reproduction  takes  place  by  fragmentation  of  the 
niyci'liuiii   into  small  segments.     The  fungi  live  as  saprophytes  in 
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nature,  and  their  growth  in  man  is  the  cause  of  mycetoma,  with  the 

appearance  of  black,  irregular-shaped  grains.     The  fungi  grow  readily 
I  in  ordinary  culture-media. 

Madurella    mycetoma  (Laveran,   1902).— This  fungus  shows  all 

the  characteristics  of  the  genua,  and,  in  addition,  in  an  old  culture, 

roundish  bodies,  8  to  10/j  in  diameter,  are  formed;  these  are  probably 

chlainydospores. 

Pathogenesis. — The    growth    of 

this  fungus  in  man  is  a  cause  of 

mycetoma,  or  Madura-foot.    Other 

parts  of  the  skin  beside  the  feet  | 

may  also  be  affected. 
'  Treatment. — Advanced  cases 

I  require  amputation. 


Fio.  384, 

Fia.  3S1, — Actinomycea  bovis.     Microsaopicikl  appear 
feom  agar  culture,  stained  by  Gram. 
■■T_PlQ.  385.— Mycetoma  or  maduro  toot-     (After  flruni 


Genus  Indiblla  (Brumpt,  1906) 
Hyphae  white,  mycelial  threads  very  fine,  1  to  5n  wide,  but  oc- 
casionally thicker  (5  to  lO/t) ;  they  are  ramified  and  septate.  Repro- 
duction occurs  by  the  breaking  of  the  filaments  into  small  segments. 
In  old  cultures  the  mycelium  forms  sderolia  containing  roundish, 
chlaraydospore-like  bodies. 

1.  Indiella  mansoni  (Brumpt,  1905). — This  species  has  the 
characteristics  of  the  genus;  its  growth  in  man  is  a  cause  of  pale 
mycetoma  found  in  India. 

2.  I.  reynieri  (Brumpt,  1905), — The  aderolium  is  very  small 
(less  than  1  mm.),  white  and  coiled.  This  fungus  is  a  cause  of  pale 
mycetoma. 


2.  M.  Candida  (BonordeD),  found  in  white  patches  of  the  mootl 
resemliling  Ihrusk,  etc, 

3.  M.  ashfordi. — Found  in  the  feces  in  cases  of  sprue  and  rrptfiW 
as  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

GB^U8  MiCROSPORol'DES     (Neveu-Lemaire,  1906) 

This  genus  is  important  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  (c\u» 
mycetes  (bacteria).  Mycelial  threads  are  extremely  dcUcat«  (0.8>). 
and  seldom  ramified.  They  break  easily,  and  the  mycelial  separoO 
resemble  bacilli. 
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Microsporoides  minutissimus     {Burehard,    1859). — This    fungus 
s  been  found  in  cases  of  erythrasma.     It  has  not  been  cultivated. 


Genus  Sporotrichum     (Link,  1809) 

Mycelium  abundant,  septate,  and  ramified.  Conidiospores  formed 
either  at  the  end  or  at  the  side  of  the  filament.  They  arc  oval  or 
round,  and  have  small  sterigniata.  Living  as  parasites,  the  fungi 
of  this  genus  may  appear  in  the  form  of  yeast-like  cells.  The  growth 
of  these  fungi  in  man  is  the  cause  of  a  dermatooiycosis  known  as 
tporofnckoais,  characterised,  as  a  rule,  by  the  presence  of  gumma-like 
lesions. 


Fio.  SST.^Sporolricliiim 
_l>tersl  ronidtoepore ;  2.  termiaal 
-fi  MO.      (After Brumpl.) 


1.  Sporotricbum  beurmamu     (Matruchol  and  Ramond,  1905). — 

liis  fungus  is  easily  cultivated  in  the  ordinarj'  culture-media,  where 

it  displays  the  characteristics  of  the  genus.     A  room  temperature  is 

more  favorable  for  the  culture  of  this  organism  than  is  the  temperature 

of  the  incubator. 

Pathogenesis. — The  growth  of  this  fungus  in  man  is  the  cause  of  a 
mycotic  affection  known  as  sporotrichosis,  a  condition  that  was  long 
Sonfounded  with  tuberculosis  and  syphilis. 

Diagnosis. — The  sporotrichum  produces  a  fungoid  afiffctlon  of  the 
1  and  mucous  membrane  that  resembles  syph'lilic  gumma,  from 
liich  it  may  be  differentiated,  however,  by  the  fact  that  although  in 
philis  the  prognosis  may  be  uncertain,  in  sporotrichosis,  with  proper 
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treatment,  the  patient  usually  recovers.  The  Wassermann  reaction 
for  syphilis  is  a  valuable  point  in  the  differentiation.  ItBhouldbe 
remembered,  however,  that  there  is  &  possibility  of  the  growth  of  ihf 
fungus  occurring  on  an  old  syphilitic  gumma. 

From  tuberculosis  sporotrichosis  can  easily  be  differentiated  by 
making  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  material  for  the  presence  of 
tubercle  baciUi,  or  by  inoculation  of  the  infecting  substance  mtoginoet- 
pigs.  Here  again  the  possibility  of  the  growth  of  the  fimgiu  upon 
a  tuberculous  lesion  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Treatment. — Potassium  iodiii  internally,  from  20  to  60  grains dwH- 
The  local  application  of  iodized  solutions  is  also  to  be  recommendftl. 
Under  this  treatment  the  svengp 
cases  recover  in  from  iwotoei^t 
weeks, 

2.  S.  schenki  (Hektoen  uid 
Perkins,  19(Hlj.— This  fungus  ij 
also  a  cause  of  sporotrichoas  in 
man.  The  organism  resembles  5 
beurtnanni,  from  which  it  can  tw 
differentiated  only  by  its  wlion 
upon  sugars  and  by  a  few  miooc 
morphologic  variations  in  the  cul* 
ture.  It  ferments  the  lacloec  but 
chlamyJoBporeB forms.  A.B.c.rbli^y-    not  the  Saccharose.     Itisbeiieinl 

doapqreB  aa  aeon  in  a  0  monthfr-old-cuk  that  this  fungUS  is  leSS  pathogenlf 
ure;  D.  na  seoo  in   the  leaion,    X    150.    ,.  -       .1         -     f    i 

AfUr  Vu^Ucmin  inBrumvl.)  ^°^  n"<:e  than  IS  ,S.  ftciimaBBI. 


Genus  Thichosporon  (Behrend,  1890) 

These  fungi  are  found  as  parasites  on  the  surface  of  the  bair, 
where  they  reproduce  by  means  of  chlamydospore-Uke  bodies,  raffln- 
bling  the  blastomycetes.  They  can  be  cultivated,  on  arti6ciftllii»i'*i 
and  in  the  saprophytic  condition  (cultures)  they  form  tnycelium  w^ 
either  lateral  or  terminal  spores. 

Trichosporon  giganteum  (Behrend,  1S90).— This  fungus  is  ^ 
cause  of  piedra  in  Columbia.  This  disease  is  a  mycotic  affectiui  « 
the  hair,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  small,  hard  mkIoH 
usually  light  in  color,  around  the  hair. 

T.  beigeU  {Rabenhorst,  1867).— This  fungus  has  been  found  in 
Europe  in  nodosities  of  the  hair  of  the  face. 

Genus  Pitybosporhm  (Sabouraud,  1895) 
Hypha  oval  or  roundish^ — yeast-like;  no  mycelium.     The  genu* "' 
this  species  has  not  been  cultivated. 
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Pityrosporum  ovale  (Bizzozero,  1882). — This  fungus  is  probably 
the  cause  of  pityriasis  simplex  and  pityriasis  alba. 

Genus  Oospora  (WaUroth,  1883) 

Hypha  septate  and  very  slender  forming  a  mycelium  which  is 
more  or  less  compact.  Reproduction  takes  place  by  means  of  conidia 
or  chlamydospores.  The  conidiospore  hypha  is  short  and  delicate, 
and  ends  in  a  chain  of  small  globular  or  ovoid  conidia.  The  genus 
contains  a  vast  number  of  species,  which  are  but  imperfectly  differ- 
entiated from  one  another.    The  best  known  species  is  0.  tozenri. 

05spora  tozenri  (Nicholle  and  Pinoy,  1908). — This  fimgus  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  genus.  It  was  found  in  cases  of  black 
mycetoma.  The  parasite  can  be  cultivated  in  ordinary  media>  where 
it  reproduces  by  means  of  conidia  and  chlamydospores.  When  old, 
the  growth  assumes  a  brown  or  dark  color,  due  to  the  production  of  a 
black  pigment  by  the  fimgus,  which  is  responsible  for  the  black  color 
of  the  lesions  in  man.    The  parasite  is  inoculable  into  pigeons  (?). 

Genus  Oidium  (Link,  1809) 

This  genus  resembles  the  genus  Oospora,  and  both  genera  include 
several  species  the  classification  of  which  is  not  well  determined.  The 
same  imcertainty  exists  regarding  other  species  described  imder  the 
Hemisporaf  Coccidioides,  etc.,  some  of  which  bear  a  marked  resemblance 
to  the  group  Ascomycetes,  or  the  genera  Endomyces,  Saccharomyces, 
etc.,  whereas  others  resemble  the  Discomyces,  etc. 

Hemispora  stellata  (Vuillemin,  1906). — Myceliiun  abimdant; 
hyppa  septate,  delicate,  hyaline,  and  unbranched ;  conidiophore  ends  in 
a  chain  of  conidia.  In  culture  the  colonies  are  stellate,  irregular  in 
outline,  and  present  a  rough  surface. 

Pathogenesis. — This  fungus  has  been  found  in  man  in  cases  of 
mycosis  resembUng  sporotrichosis. 

Coccidioides  immitis  (Rixford  and  Gilchrist,  1899). — In  its  para- 
sitic existence  this  fimgus  resembles  yeast-cells.  The  cells  are  vari- 
able in  size,  and  contain  a  number  of  spores  in  the  center.  In  cultures 
these  spores  give  rise  to  mycelial  filaments.  Reproduction  takes 
place  by  means  of  chlamydospores.  The  fungus  is  inoculable  into 
lower  animals  (Posadas). 

Pathogenesis, — This  fungus  has  been  found  in  mycosis  of  the  skin 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  nodular  lesions,  papules,  or  pustular 
eruptions. 

Genus  Malassezia  (H.  Baillou,  1889) 

Mycelium  septate  and  branched  at  the  end,  in  T-Uke  fashion. 
Reproduction  occurs  by  means  of  conidia,  which  are  sometimes  ar- 
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1.  BpnrDttichuiii  (Gou^croi.j 

2.  ActiQomyces. 

3.  EndomyCBB  {Vuillcmin.) 

4.  AspergiJlus. 

5.  Monilia  (Mnntoya  y  Flor 
0.  PemL-illium. 


PLATE   XIV 
nipurlQUt  palhoKCnic  fungi. 

7.  AchoHun  (Saboursud). 

8.  Trichophyton  (S«bour»ud>. 
0.   Malksaeiis  (Fox). 

10.  MicroaporoidM  (Neveu-Lemiinl- 

IL  SBochBromyces. 

12.  Coccidioides  (BUnrhud). 
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rai^d  in  branches  between  the  mycelial  threads.  The  genus  Foxia 
described  by  Castellani,  probably  belongs  to  this  genus. 

Malassezia  furfur  (Robini,  1853).- — This  fungus,  also  known  as 
Microsporon  furfur,  is  the  cause  of  pityriasis  versicolor  in  man.  In 
the  lesion  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  branched  mycelium,  or  as  spheric 
corpuscular,  yeast-like  bodies,  3  to  5m  in  diameter,  and  arranged  in 
bunches  of  from  15  to  30.     It  is  cultivated  with  difficulty. 

Foxia  mansoni  (Castellani,  1905). — Mycelial  filaments  not  septate, 
straight,  or  bent,  2.5  to  3ft  in  diameter,  and  unbranched.  Reproduction 
takes  place  by  means  of  conidia;  spores  are  large  {5  to  lO/i  in  diameter), 
and  formed  at  the  end  of  conidiophores,  and  not  at  the  side  of  the 
filaments;  spindle  spores  are  not  formed,  which  serves  to  differentiate 


Fio.  389. — Mataitetta  /  ir/ur      Preparation  from   a   plariuc  of  Pityriasis  veraicoli 


this  species  from  Trichophyton  and  Mtcrosporon.  Spores  are  com- 
monly aggregated  in  clusters  between  the  mycelial  threads.  The 
fungus  grows  in  ordinary  solid  media,  in  which  it  produces  black 
colonies-     This  parasite  is  the  cause  of  tinea  nigra. 
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PARTY 
APPENDIX 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 
MACROSCOPy  AND  MICROSCOPY 

Dissection. — The  Microscope:  The  Dissecting  Microscope;  The  Camera 
Lucida;  The  Projecting  Microscope;  Measurements;  The  Ultramicroscope. — 
Mounting  and  Preservation  of  Specimens. — Paraffin  and  Celloidin  Section. — 
Stains  and  Reagents. — Staining  and  Mounting  of  Specimens. — Microscopic 
Examination. 

Dissection. — In  order  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  a  parasite, 
as  well  as  to  determine  the  relation  that  the  internal  orgaiis  bear  to 
one  another,  and  these  to  the  body  in  general,  it  is  esssential  for  the  stu- 
dent to  familiarize  himself  with  the  technic  of  dissection.  The  instru- 
ments and  utensils  required  for  this  purpose  are:  (1)  A  pair  of  fine- 
pointed  scissors  and  two  pairs  of  forceps;  (2)  two  dissecting  knives, 
one  having  a  very  fine  blade  and  the  other  being  lancet  shaped,  with 
two  cutting-edges;  (3)  a  pair  of  dissecting  needles;  (4)  a  dissecting 
tray  about  9  by  6  by  1  inch,  filled  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  with  dark 
paraffin  (a  cork  board  may  be  used  instead  of  the  tray) ;  (5)  a  dissecting 
microscope,  and  (6)  a  quantity  of  pins  or  needles. 

In  dissecting  a  worm  of  fairly  large  size,  such  as,  for  example.  As- 
cans,  first  determine  the  ventral  surface,  which,  as  a  rule,  corresponds 
to  the  inner  coiled  portion  of  the  male  worm.  In  the  female  the 
median  line  on  the  ventral  surface  is  situated  between  the  anus  and 
the  vulva,  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  anterior  third  of  the  para- 
site; in  the  male  the  median  line  corresponds  to  the  line  between  the 
mouth  and  the  anus  and  spicules.  Second,  fix  the  cephalic  end  of  the 
worm  against  the  siuf  ace  of  the  paraffin  in  the  tray  with  a  pin.  Third, 
fix  the  caudal  end  in  a  similar  manner,  keeping  the  ventral  side  of 
the  worm  uppermost.  Fourth,  cover  the  parasite  with  water,  and,  with 
the  scissors,  make  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  cuticle  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  worm.  Turn  the  cuticle  back  and  fasten  it 
to  the  paraffin  or  cork  with  pins  or  needles.  Fifth,  carefully  study  the 
internal  organs,  which  are  easily  recognized.  The  same  technic  is 
followed  for  the  dissection  of  other  nematodes  of  average  size  (Fig.  390) . 

The  dissection  of  small  parasites,  such  as  hook-worm,  oxyiuis, 
ticks,  fleas,  etc.,  is  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  a  dissecting  micro- 
scope or  with  the  ordinary  microscope. 
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For  the  study  of  trcmatodes  in  general  and  the  links  of  oeeWNj 
the  object  is  placed  between  two  slides  in  a  10  to  40  per  cent,  eolutitm 
of  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxid.  After  a  few  minutes  of  obeerva- 
tion  the  internal  organs  are  easily  Ji*- 
tinguished,  and  appear  darker  in  co»- 
trast  with  the  clear  appearance  of  the 
remainder  of  the  body.  If  deared,  the 
object  may  be  dehydrated  in  alrohol. 
clarified  in  carbolxylol,  and  mouW"! 
in  balsam. 

For  the  dissection  o}  a  mostptiio,  lb* 
inaect  should  first  be  killed  by  tobscco 
smoke  or  by  the  vapor  of  ether  nr 
chloroform  passed  into  a  gloss  ju. 
test-tube,  etc..  containing  the  inswl. 
Second,  the  wings  and  legs  are  trimmHl 
with  the  scissors  or  a  knife,  the  iiwrt 
placed  on  a  microscopic  slide  and  * 
small  quantity  of  water  added.  Third, 
the  thorax  should  be  fixed  with  a  di» 
secting  needle,  and  with  another  needle 
the  cuticle  of  the  last  s^ment  should 
be  broken  and  then  pierced.  Bolh 
needles  should  now  be  gently  drain 
apart,  when  the  stomach  and  inteatine 
will  appear  as  a  white,  tubular  atructuii. 
For  the  dissection  of  tlie  s&tivsij 
gland,  a  section  of  the  head  and  thorti 
is  first  made,  as  indicated  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  The  remaiodff 
of  the  dissection  is  carried  on  under  tb« 
dissecting  microscope  (Figs.  391-3931- 
The  Microscope.— The  microscopf, 
essentially  consista  of  the  following 
parts;  (1)  A  cylindrical  tube,  pronddl 
at  each  end  with  a  system  of  Ipqb* 
The  one  attached  to  the  distal  end  nfir 
the  object  is  called  objtctive  anJ  the 
other  near  the  eye,  the  otviar.  Com* 
monly  there  are  three  objetliwfc 
namely,  the  low.  the  high  and  the  oil  immersion,  and  com-spondin^i 
one  or  two  oculars  is  all  that  is  required  for  ordinary  purpoets-  (3 
A  diaphragm  for  regulating  the  amount  of  light;  (3)  a  mirror  for 
illumination;  (4)  an  Abbe  condenser  between  the  stage  of  the 


Fio.  aaU.^Diagram  showinR 
the  method  for  diasocIi[ig  a  iiema- 
todo  (Aioins  meoalocephata)  S  , 
male:  9,  female.  M,  nioulh;  (E. 
rcaophBgus;  Int,  inte«tiue:  An. 
aoua:  f.  tentes:  Vd,  vaa  d^Ferena; 
Sp.  Bpioule;  Gp,  senital  pore;  Fa, 
vagina;   Vl.    uterus;  Oc.   ornries; 
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scope  and  the  mirror,  which  converges  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  the 
mirror  toward  the  object.  The  focal  point  of  the  condenser  coiTCS- 
ponds  to  the  level  of  the  object  when  the  condensor  is  screwed  all  the 
■way  up,  and  for  all  ordinary  purposes  it  should  be  kept  in  this  position. 
The  habit  of  screwing  the  condenser  lower  down  for  darkening  the  field 
abould  be  avoided  as  the  diaphragm  is  intended  for  such  purpose.    (4) 


Fig.  391." Dissection  of  the  digeadve  tract  of  mosciuilo.     (Modi/ltd  afler  Blonchani.} 


A  gross  and  fine  adjustment  for  focusing  the  object.  The  gross  ad- 
justment and  the  low  power  should  be  used  fijst  for  focusing  and 
selecting  the  field  to  be  examined,  and  the  fine  adjustment  and,  if 
required,  the  high  power  or  the  oil  immersion,  for  the  study  of  de- 
tails, etc. 


^H     Fia 

^^frhe  Dissecting  Microscope.— The  dissecting  microscope  consists 
essentially  of  the  same  parts  as  an  ordinary  microscope  except  that 
it  has  no  condenser,  and  in  addition  it  is  provided  with  an  extra  attach- 
ment under  the  ocular  for  correcting  the  reversion  of  the  image,  so 
that  the  observer  sees  the  object  as  it  would  be  seen  directly  with  the 
eye  {Fig.  393). 


Fio.  392.— Di 


ry  gland  of  mosquito.      (Btanehard.) 
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The  Camera  Lucida.— The 


lucida  as  invented  byl 


has  undergone  various  modificationE,  but  essentially  it  cotaiAfl 
prism,  the  section  of  which  is  a  paraUelogrant,  placed  above  tbetflS 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  eyes  receive  the  image  of  the  object,  ibit 
being  deflected  at  the  same  time  at  right  angles  against  a  minar 
which  in  turn  projects  it  against  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  on  the  table 
for  the  purpose,  as  shown  in  Fig.  394.  If  the  tip  of  the  finger  or  the 
point  of  a  pencil  is  now  placed  on  the  projected  image,  this  in  tumisre- 
flected  toward  the  mirror  and  to  the  prism,  and  then  to  the  eye  of  lie 
observer,  so  that  both  the  image  of  the  object  under  the  microecope 


Fio.  393. — DiBgram  of  tlie  dissecting 


and  that  of  the  pencil  are  s^en  simultaneously  upon  the  paper.  I" 
order,  therefore,  to  reproduce  an  exact  drawing  of  the  object  uaift 
observation,  it  is  necessary  merely  to  follow  the  outline  of  the  projecwi 
object  with  the  pencil.  Various  camerse  lucidEeare in  the  market,  but  thf 
one  most  commonly  used  is  that  of  Abbe,  which  is  provided  with » 
scries  of  revolving  lenses  by  means  of  which  the  image,  as  projec'*'' 
upon  the  paper,  may  be  made  more  or  less  distinct,  as  may  be  dmvi- 
This  instrument,  however,  is  far  from  perfect,  and  for  fine  dpwl 
is  quite  unsatisfactory.  For  securing  the  general  outUoe  of  the  objert 
and  for  showing  the  relation  of  structures  and  measurements  it  "^ 
nevertheless  very  useful. 
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The   Projecting  Microscope. — For   all   purposes  the    projecting 

microscope  replaces  with  advantage  the  camera  lucida,  since  it  can 
be  used  for  projecting,  measuring,  and  photographing  the  object. 
This  microscope  consists  essentially  of  the  same  appliances  aa  an  ordi- 
nary microscope,  placed  in  an  inverted  position,  and  as  the  illumi- 
nation comes  from  above  instead  of  from  below,  the  object  ts  projected 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  below  for  the  purpose,  upon  which  it  can 
be  drawn  with  the  greatest  accuracy  of  detail  and  with  a  saving  of 
time,  or  it  may  be  photographed  if  desired  (Fig.  395). 


Flo.     395. — DnwiDB    showing    tha 
mode  of  projeotion  by  the  Edinger  ap- 

I>BTaCU3. 

A  simpler  form  of  this  instrument  is  the  projection  by  a  prism, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  396,  in  which,  by  placing  the  microscope  in  a  horizon- 
tal position  and  applying  a  mirror  to  the  front  of  the  ocular,  the  image 
is  thrown'on  the  sheet  of  paper. 

Measurements. — The  measurements  of  objects  are  taken  in  the 
simplest  way  by  using  the  camera  lucida  and  an  objective  micrometer. 
The  latter  consists  of  a  glass  slide  containing  at  the  center  a  millimeter 
scale  divided  into  100  equal  parts;  each  division  thus  corresponds  to 
0.01  mm.,  or  10  microns.  A  micron  is,  therefore,  the  one-thousandth 
part  of  a  millimeter  (Kooo  mm.)  or  one-millionth  part  of  a  meter 
(Kiooo.ooo  rol).     This  micrometer  slide  is  placed  under  the  microscope 
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and  with  the  aid  of  a  camera  luclda  the  divisions  are  projected iqxns 
white  paper  and  marked  with  a  pencil.  In  this  way  three  acalee  ue 
made:  one  for  the  low  power,  one  for  the  dry  high  power,  and  one  for 
the  oil  immersion.  As  each  of  these  scales  is  good  only  for  the  combi- 
nation of  ocular  and  objective  with  which  it  was  made,  it  should  be  to 
marked  to  avoid  error;  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  mirror  (45degrCT8J 


Fic.  390. — Drawing  Hhowing  the  niodo  of 


and  the  distance  of  the  cross-bar  should  also  be  marked  on  the  scales, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  397J. 

For  the  measurement  of  objects  such  as  the  eggs  of  parasites,  (tc, 
the  image  is  projected,  drawn  on  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  measuiwi 
with  the  scale.  Thus  if  the  distance  between  the  two  poles  measure 
seven  lines  of  the  scales  and  the  diameter  five,  since  each  line  is  equiva- 


a  objwrt. «"' 

lent  to  ten  microns,  the  egg  nieasures  70;iin  length  by  50m  ">  vni&. 
which  is  expressed  as  70  by  50p. 

The  nitramlcroscope. — -In  the  ordinary  microscope  the  objects  «• 
seen  by  transparency  or  direct  illumination,  hence  they  appear  m 
shadows  in  Iho  field  of  the  microscope.  With  the  ultramicnscope. 
however,  the  object  is  illuminated  by  oblique  or  horizontal  rays,  tli» 
result  being  that  they  appear  as  luminous  objects  on  a  dark  fieW. 
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similar  to  the  bright  particles  seen  in  a  sunbeam  in  a  dark  chamber. 
With  this  mode  of  illumination  the  object  appears  to  be  greatly  magni- 
fied; this  is  not,  however,  due  to  an  actual  enlargement  of  the  object, 
for  the  lenses  are  the  same  as  those  in  direct  illumination,  but  to  the 


Diagrani  or  the  dark-Held  ill  uiiii  nation  ai  para 


reflection  of  rays  from  the  object ,  the  result  being  that  particles  that  are 
perhaps  no  larger  than  a  molecule  of  albumin  may  be  seen  as  minute 
luminous  bodies,  whereas  under  ordinary  conditions  objects  smaller 
than  0.2  to  0.5^  are  impcrcoptibU'  under  the  microscope. 


Several  dark-field  illuminating  instruments  have  been  recommended, 
one  of  which,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  has  the 
advantage  that  it  can  be  applied  in  the  place  of  the  condenser,  so  that 
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the  level  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  lena  corresponds  with  the  level  of 
the  stage  of  the  microscope.  A.  strong  illumuiation,  such  as  the  arc-light, 
should  be  used  (Fig. 398).     (1)  The  field  is  first  properly  cpntered  under 


i 
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fe- 

Fia.  400.— Co\« 


[irppiiraticiii  riiiKeii 


the  low  power  of  the  microscope  by  manipulating  the  screw  inWnded 
for  that  purpose.  (2)  A  drop  of  thin  immersion  oil  is  next  placed  od 
the  top  of  the  lens.     (3)  The  cover-glass  preparation  to  be  examinwi  's 


fva.  401. — Portion  of  Iuhk  ahowina 
a  nodule  conttLining  ParagonitnuB  wea- 
torronnii.  tied  to  glasa  plate. 


then  placed  under  the  microscope  and  examined  with  the  oil-ion**'" 
object  ive.     (4)  Care  should  be  taken  to  illuminate  the  field  (WP" 
eriy  so  that  it  is  as  dark  as  possible  when  the  floating  particlea,  ceU»i 
etc.,  will  appear  particularly  bright. 


Mounting  and  Preservation  of  Specimens. — For  general  purposes, 
ijparasites  and  their  eggs  can  be  preserved  in  2  to  4  per  cent,  formalin 
lution,  but  as  this  is  apt  to  produce  marked  hardening  of  the  object, 
50  to  80  per  cent,  silcohol  or,  better,  a  10  per  cent,  glycerin  in  75  per 
at.  alcohol  solution,  is  to  be  preferred.  A  mixture  consisting  of  one 
,rt  of  acetone  and  two  parts  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  formalin 
akes  an  excellent  preservative  (Smith). 

The  eggs  of  parasites  may  be  mounted  and  preserved  in  a  2  to  4 
r  cent,  acetic  acid  solution,  in  cover-glass  preparations,  and  ringed 
,th  asphalt  (Fig.  400). 


I. 


M 


Fio.  405.^Filnriii  immilU, 
male  to  left,  male  to  riBht.  Tied 
bIbss  pUte. 


Fh;.  400.— TiBuiii  solium rouaU*^ 
on  A  gtaas  filatc.  Tbp  head  ind  («<ir 
terminal  segmenta  of  ilic  patwilj  W 
shown  below  on  the  dark  Brnuod) 


Another  method  consists  in  first  attaching  the  object  to  l  pf 
plate  with  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatin  (Fig.  402).  The  me!"* 
gelatin  is  poured  on  the  dry,  clean  surface  of  the  glass,  and  tlieobjtrt 
is  then  embedded  in  the  gelatin  and  placed  on  the  glass  plat*',  when  it 
is  allowed  to  dry  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  it  is  slowly  immfisM 
in  a  jar  containing  an  acetone-formaldehyd  solution,  in  v\dA  ll* 
gelatin  hardens  rapidly  and  the  object  becomes  attached  to  the  fl**- 
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Numerous  bubbles  are  apt  to  be  given  out  from  the  object,  and  for  thiB 
reason  some  time  should  be  permitted  to  elapse  before  the  jar  is  sealed. 

Weidman  has  obtained  good  re- 
sults by  mounting  specimens  in 
pIaBterK)f -Paris  casts.  The  method 
is  a  simple  one,  and  consists  merely 
in  filling,  in  the  horizontal  position, 
about  one-third  of  a  cylindric  or 
square  jar  selected  for  the  purpose. 
The  jar,  having  previously  been 
stoppered,  the  plaster  is  allowed  to 
harden,  after  which  it  is  separated 
from  the  jar,  and  the  parasite  is  care- 
fully placed  between  the  glass  and 
the  plaster.  The  space  between 
the  &eA  surface  of  the  east  and  the 
wan  of  the  jar  is  packed  with  cotton 
and  the  container  filled  with  pre- 
servative and  sealed.  The  method 
can  be  simplified  by  using  only 
cotton  (Figs.  403-404). 
Metal  or  glass  frames,  beds,  or  platea 


Fio.  407. — Pdrt  of  duodenum  in- 
tesMd  with  hookworm,  showing  mount' 
ing  on  glass  (tame. 


lumbricoldes,  the  male 
Above,  [em  ale  below, 
•bowing  mounting  on 
^ass  rod  in  inrerted  jar. 

hours  or  longer; 


can  also  be  used  to  advantage.  On  these  the  para- 
site, tissue,  or  organ  may  be  fastened,  stretched, 
looped,  or  laid  (Figs.  405, 406, 407, 408  and  409) . 

ParafiSn  and  Celloidin  Sections.— Briefly 
stated,  the  method  of  procedure  for  embedding 
in  paraffin  is  as  follows:  (1)  Place  the  tissue  in 
95  per  cent,  alcohol  for  six  to  twenty-four 
hours;  (2)  in  absolute  alcohol  for  six  to  twenty- 
four  hours;  (3)  in  chloroform  for  six  to  twenty- 
four  hours;  (4)  in  chloroform  saturated  with 
parafiin  for  six  to  twenty-four  hours;  (5)  in  a 
paraffin  bath  at  53  to  55°  C,  two  changes,  for 
six  to  twenty-four  hours;  (6)  embed  in  par- 
affin, using  nickel  or  paper  boxes,  and  cool  quickly 
in  cold  water. 

Embedding  in  celloidin  is  accomplished  as 
follows:  (1)  Place  the  tissue  in  95  per  cent,  al- 
cohol, followed  by  absolute  alcohol  and  allow  it 
to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours;  (2)  in  equal 
parts  of  ether  and  absolute  alcohol  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  (3)  in  thin  celloidin  for  twenty-four 
(4)  mount  with  thicker  celloidin  on  blocks  of  vul- 
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canized  fiber  or  wood;  dry  for  &  few  mioutes  in  the  air;  (5)  huda 
celloldin  in  80  per  cent,  alcohol  for  six  hours  or  longer  before  cutting. 
Blocks, are  preserved  in  80  per  cent,  alcohol.  Sections  to  be  embedded 
should  not  be  over  }i  inch  thick. 

If  the  tissue  has  been  fixed  in  formally,  it  should  first  be  softeoMl 
in  running  water.  Sections  are  cut  with  the  microtome  and  shDnU 
not  be  more  than  6;i  and  if  possible  only  2  to  4;j  thick. 

Stains   and  Reagents. — Only   thoee  sUiiu 

and  reagents  most  commonly  used  need  be  it- 

scribed  here. 

1.  Delafield's  Hematoxtlin: 

Hematoxylin  cryatsla *  p»M 

Alcohol  (9S  per  cent,  j , .    25  tt 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  alum  400  c.c 

Dissolve  the  hematoxylin  In  the  alcohol  and 
add  this  to  the  alum  solution.  Gxi>o6e  the  mix- 
ture in  an  unstoppered  bottle  to  the  air  and 
light  for  three  or  four  days;  filter,  and  add— 

Glycerin. IW  rt 

Alcohol  (95  per  cent.) lOBa* 

Allow  the  solution  to  stand  in  the  li^t  until 
the  color  is  sufficiently  dark,  FUter  and  Blot* 
in  well-stoppered  bottles.  The  stain  should  bi 
filtered  each  time  before  being  used.  Whrt 
properly  prepared,  it  should  have  a  purple  cokf 
and  show  no  precipitate. 

2.  Aqueous  Solution  of  Eosin.— Thert 
"'"'■  are  two  varieties  of  eosin — the  one  is  solnbkia 
alcohol  and  the  other  is  soluble  in  water;  the  latter  variety  is  prff«- 
iible  and  is  prepared  as  follows; 


Vta.  40fl.— Ctfsfiecj 
cm  lenair.ottii.lhe  bladdi 
worni  of  Timia  nioroi 
nala  of  the  dog,  ehowiti 
mounting  on  glass  ncal 


O.figram 
100.0  C.C 


This  solution  is  recommended  for  use  after  the  hematoxylin  staioi  but 
as  it  is  apt  to  deteriorate,  it  should  be  made  in  25  per  cent,  alcohol  tor 
future  use.  It  is  well  to  filter  the  solution  each  time  before  using  it- 
When  eosin  is  used  bejore  an  aniiin  dye,  sttch  as  methyleW'i^ve,  a  5  p* 
cent,  or  even  a  saturated  solution  shofdd  be  used. 
3.  Alum  or  Bohax  Caruin: 


Carniin . . 

Water... 


The  solution  should  be  well  shaken,  allowed  to  stand  ovt 
then  .filtered. 


r  night,  snJ 
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4.  Borax  Mbthylene-blue  : 

Methylene-blue 2  grams 

Alcohol  (95  per  cent.) 10  c.c. 

Sodium  borate  (borax) 5  grams 

Water 100  c.c. 

first  dissolve  the  stain  in  the  alcohol;  then  add  the  borax  and  water 
and  shake  well.    Let  it  stand  over  night  and  then  filter. 

Borax  methylene-blue  is  especially  useful  for  staining  the  malaruil 
parasite.  It  should  be  diluted  in  an  excess  of  water,  about  two  to 
four  drops  to  an  ordinary  test-tube.  Of  all  the  anilin  stains,  borax 
methylene-blue  is  probably  the  one  that  gives  best  results  for  the  stain- 
ing of  nuclear  substances  and  chromatic  grains  in  general. 

5.  Phenol  Crystal  Violet: 

Crystal  violet 1  gram 

Alcohol 10  c.c. 

Phenol,  melted 5  c.c. 

Water 100  c.c. 

This  stain  is  especially  recommended  for  Gram's  method  of  staining 
bacteria  in  spread  preparations,  tissues,  etc.  Gram's  method  is 
conducted  as  follows:  (1)  Make  thin  spreads  of  material,  dry,  and 
fix  in  a  flame  or  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  equal  parts,  for  one  or 
two  minutes.  (2)  Stain  with  crystal  violet  for  one  or  two  minutes 
and  wash  freely  in  running  water.  (3)  Apply  LugoPs  solution  (Gram) 
for  one  or  two  minutes  and  wash  in  running  water.  (4)  Decolorize  for 
a  short  time  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  (5)  Counterstain  with  diluted 
carbolfuchsin  for  one  or  two  minutes,  wash,  dry,  and  mount.  The 
Gram-positive  microorganisms  (bacteria  or  fungi),  parts  of  cells 
(nucleus),  etc.,  appear  dark  blue,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  Gram- 
negative  objects,  which  are  bright  red.  For  sections  proceed  as  just 
directed,  but  permit  the  stains  and  Lugol's  solution  to  act  for  from 
two  to  five  minutes,  and  use  eosin  for  counterstaining. 

6.  Carbolfuchsin: 

Fuchsin 2  grams 

Alcohol 10  c.c. 

Phenol,  melted 5  c.c. 

Water 100  c.c. 

Shake  well,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  filter, 
Always  filter  the  solution  before  using  it.  The  bottle  should  be  kept 
well  corked.  This  stain  is  used  for  staining  acid-fast  microorganisms, 
such  as  tubercle  and  lepra  bacillus.  The  method  or  procedure  is  as 
follows:  (1)  Fix  preparation  in  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether  or  by 
rapidly  passing  it  over  the  flame  three  or  four  times.  (2)  Stain  with 
carbolfuchsin — cold — for  one  to  throe  minutes.     (3)    Decolorize   in 
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30  per  cent,  acid  alcohol  for  from  fifteen  to  tliirty  seconds.     (4) 
in  water  and  counteratain  with  borax  methylenc-blue. 
7.  Wright's  Stain. — This  stain  is  prepared  as  foUowa: 

6  grains 


Methylene-blue  {GrUber,  H5oLt,  or  Koch).. 
Sodium  bicarbonate,  0.5  per  cent,  aolutioa. . 


Heat  the  mixture  for  c 
cool  and  add — 


hoiir  in  the  steam  sterilizer  at  100"  G 


Yellow  eosin,  0.1  per  cent,  solutior 


2500  C.C. 


Collect  precipitate  on  a  filter-paper  and  dry  in  the  incubator,  BefW 
using  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  methyl  alcohol  in  the  proportion  flf . 
0.1  gram  of  precipitate  to  60  c.c.  of  methyl  alcohol.  Keep  theboKll 
containing  the  alcohoHc  solution  well  corked,  and  replace  the  alcohol 
lost  by  evaporation  from  time  to  time  as  required. 

For  staining,  proceed  as  follows:  (1)  Make  thin  spretds  ol 
material,  blood,  etc.,  on  a  slide  or  cover-glass;  dry,  and  fix  in  equi 
parts  of  alcohol  and  ether  for  about  two  minutes;  or,  better, the  fixiif 
may  be  made  by  letting  the  concentrated  alcoholic  stain  act  on  th> 
preparation  for  about  two  minutes,  (2)  Without  washing  the 
add  about  an  equal  part  of  distilled  water  to  the  preparation  untl 
a  metallic  film  appears  on  the  surface;  allow  the  diluted  stains  to  « 
for  five  to  ten  minutes.  (3)  Wash  in  water  for  about  one  minutCi 
(4)  Dry  and  mount  in  balsam  or  cedar  oil,  and  examine. 

The  application  of  diluted  borax  methylene-blue  after  the  Wri^ 
stain  will  be  found  to  give  more  striking  contrast  (Rivaa). 

8.  GiE.ys.\'s  Stain: 

Azur  II  easin 3.0  gtania 

Azurll O.SEmn- 

Glycerin  (Merck,  chemically  pure) 250.0  c.c. 

Methyl  alcohol  (Kahlbaum  1  or  Merck) 250. 0  c.c. 

For  use  add  10  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  10  drops  of  stain,  and  I  t«2droi 
of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  carbonate.  The  fixed  prepar 
tion  is  immersed  in  this  solution  for  from  fifteen  minutes  to  one  boa 
after  which  it  is  washed  in  water,  dried,  and  mounted. 

Both  Wright's  and  Giemsa's  stains  can  be  piirchased  ready  pr 
pared  on  the  market.     These  stains  are  especially  useful  for  e: 
blood,  blood  parasites,  and  protozoa  in  general. 

9.  Metallic  Stains. — Of  the  three  metallic  stains,  silver,  goU 
and  osmic  acid,  only  the  first  need  be  considered  here.  Cajftl'sBilW 
impregnation  method,  commonly  known  as  Levaditi's  method,  requiB 
two  solutions: 


k 
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I.  Silver  nitrate 2  grams 

Distilled  water 100  c.c 

II.  I^rogallic  acid 2-4  grams 

Formaldehyd  (strong  solution)  5  c.c. 

Distilled  water 100  c.c. 

This  method  is  especially  to  be  recommended  for  the  staining  of 
Treponema  paUidum  in  sections. 

(1)  Fix  the  tissue  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  cut  in  thin  sections, 
2  to  3  mm.  in  thickness.  If  tissue  has  previously  been  fixed  in  f  ormalini 
the  section  should  first  be  placed  in  running  water  for  softening,  and 
then  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol  for  some  hours  or  over  night. 

(2)  Place  section  in  silver  solution  (I)  for  three  da3rs  in  the  dark 
at  37«  C. 

(3)  Wash  in  running  water  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  and  then  place 
section  in  pyrogallic  solution  (II)  for  two  da3rs  at  room  temperature. 

(4)  Dehydrate,  embed  in  paraffin  and  cut  as  thin  as  possible 
(3  to  6/i). 

(5)  Fix  paraffin  section  to  slide  by  means  of  film  of  albumin  on  the 
slide;  remove  paraffin  with  xylol,  mount  in  balsam,  and  examine. 
The  Treponemata  appear  black  and  the  tissue  light  yellow  or  brownish 
(Plate  I). 

The  following  are  the  reagents  and  solutions  most  commonly  used: 

1.  Physiologic  Salt  Solution: 

Sodium  chlorid  (chemically  pure) 8.5  grams 

Distilled  water 1000.0  c.c. 

2.  Artificial  Gastric  Juice: 

Pepsin 0.5  gram 

Hydrochloric  acid 0.2  c.c. 

Water 100.0  c.c. 

3.  LugoVs  Solution  {Gram): 

lodin 1-2  grams 

Potassium  iodid 2.0  grams 

Water 100.0  c.c. 

This  solution  is  stronger  than  the  original  employed  by  Gram. 
It  is  used  in  Gram's  method  of  staining  bacteria  from  cultures  or  in 
tissues,  as  a  test  for  starch,  etc. 

4.  Acid  Alcohol: 

A.  Hydrochloric  acid 30  c.c. 

Alcohol  (95  per  cent.) 70  c.c. 

This  is  used  for  eflfecting  decoloration  in  the  staining  of  acid-fast 

bacteria. 

B.  Hydrochloric  acid 1  c.c. 

Alcohol  (70  per  cent.) 100  c.c. 

Used  for  differentiation  or  distaining  of  sections. 
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Phenol,  melted . 
Xylol 


Used  for  clearing  thick  sections. 
6.  Zenker's  Fluid: 


FotasBium  dichromate. . 

Corrosive  sublimate 

Water 

Glacial  acetic  acid., .    . 


1  jurt 
3  parb 


100  c. 


The  potassium  dichroraate  and  corroaJve  sublimate  are  diswlvad 
in  the  water  by  the  aid  of  beat.  The  acid  is  added  to  the  stock  solution 
in  the  proper  proportion  at  the  time  of  using.  Tissues  fixed  inthil 
solution  should  first  be  placed  in  iodin  solution  (Lugol's)  to  remove  ti» 
mercury  before  dehydration  and  embedding. 

7.  Corrosive  SubUrrnJte  Alcoholic  Solution  (Schaudinn). — Saturst«d 
alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Staining  and  Mounting  ol  Specimens. — For  the  staining  and  mount- 
ing of  protozoa,  such  as  the  ameba,  fresh  material  should  be  sclectatj 
that  is,  material  in  which  the  parasites  are  found  to  be  alive  and  (airfj 
numerous. 

(1)  Make  thin  spreads  on  a  clean  slide  and  fix  before  it  dries  it 
equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  methyl  alcohol,  4  per  ei 
formalin,  or  saturated  solution  of  mercury  bichlorid  in  absolute  alcoboL 

(2)  Stain  with  Wright's,  Giemsa's,  borax  methylcne-bliie,  at 
hematoxylin  and  eosin. 

(3)  Wash  in  water,  dry,  mount,  and  examine. 
This  method  is  also  used  for  staining  trypanosomes,  malariil 

parasites,  etc,  Giemsa's  stain  gives  the  best  results.  The  authcc 
has  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  with  Wright's  stain,  followeii  by 
diluted  borax  raethylene-blue.  The  procedure  is  very  simple,  aaA 
consists  of  staining  the  specimen  by  Wright's  method,  as  usml, 
washing  in  water,  differentiating, -and  staining  again  with  verj-  diltt* 
borax  methylene-blue. 

For  the  staining  of  small  mctazoa,  such  as  oxyuris,  hook-worm,  e 
proceed  as  follows:  (1)  Fix  the  parasite  in  alcohol  for  twenly-fo> 
hours.  (2)  Wash  in  water  and  stain  in  carmin  for  from  fifteen  minuti 
to  one  hour.  {3}  Differentiate  in  weak  acid  alcohol  for  from  ten  I 
fifteen  minutes.  (4)  Dehydrate,  clear  in  carbolxylol,  and  mount  I 
balsam.     Links  of  ccstodes  can  be  stained  in  the  same  manner. 

The  staining  of  paraffin  section  is  accomplished  as  follows:  (1)  n 
the  section  to,  a  clean  slide  on  which  a  thin  film  of  albumin  has  bes 
spread,  and  dry  for  some  hours  at  45°  to  50°  C,  or  over  night  a 
incubator  at  37°  C.     (2)  Remove  the  paraffin  with  xylol  and  immoi 
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the  slide  in  absolute  alcohol  for  a  few  minutes,  then  in  95  per  cent, 
alcohol,  and  finally  in  water.  (3)  Stain  in  hematoxylin  for  from  five 
to  ten  minutes  and  wash  in  water.  (4)  Rapidly  decolorize  in  weak  acid 
alcohol  and  wash  in  water.  (5)  Wash  in  weak  ammonia  water  for  a 
few  seconds  and  then  in  water.  (6)  Stain  in  water-eosin  solution  for 
a  few  minutes  and  wash  in  water.  (7)  Dehydrate  in  50  per  cent., 
95  per  cent.,  and  then  in  absolute  alcohol  respectively.  (8)  Clear 
in  xylol  or  carbolxylol  and  mount  in  balsam. 

Microscopic  Examination. — ^In  examining  any  object,  such  as 
spreads,  sections,  etc.,  under  the  microscope,  it  should  be  made  an 
invariable  rule  to  use  the  low  power  of  the  microscope  first  for  making 
a  general  survey  of  the  preparation  and  for  selecting  the  field,  and  then 
examining  under  the  dry  high  power  or  under  the  oil  immersion,  if 
desired,  for  studying  the  details.  If  the  specimen  is  a  fresh  unstained 
preparation,  it  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  found  more  convenient  to 
close  the  diaphragm  so  as  to  darken  the  field;  in  stained  preparations, 
however,  the  details  are  brought  out  more  clearly  by  opening  the  dia- 
phragm and  allowing  a  sufficient  degree  of  illmnination.  Of  course, 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  this  point,  since  it  must 
depend  upon  the  personal  experience  of  the  microscopist. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

BACTERIOLOGYj  MYCOLOGY;  PROTOZOOLOGY" 

Culture-media.— SteriliiatioUv — Isolation  o(   Bacteria. — Identification  of 
MicroSrgftnisms. — Morphologic  Classification  of  Bacteria. — Cultural  Chuacla^ 
tics. — -\nimal  Inoculation. — Transplantations  and  Preaervatioo  of  Culture. 

Only  a  brief  outline  of  bacteriology  will  be  given  here,  with  speciJ 
reference  to  the  relation  of  the  subject  to  parasitology.  For  a  mon 
detailed  discussion  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various  treatises  on 
the  subject. 

The  knowledge  that  pathogenic  bacteria  produce  important  dis- 
eases in  man  and  animals  was  gained  a  generation  ago,  but  the  /«* 
that  parasitic  diseases  are  potent  predisposing  factors  to  bactoiil 
infections  may  be  said  to  be  a  finding  of  recent  date.  A  parasitia 
disease  per  se,  when  unaccompanied  by  complications  may  not  beiminfr- 
diately  dangerous  to  the  patient,  although  it  may  constantly  predlspon 
him  to  a  bacterial  infection  that  may  eventually  end  in  his 

Cases  of  tuberculosis,  paragonimiasis,  diistomiasis,  uncinariuic, 
schistosomiasis,  amebiasis,  etc.,  and  perhaps  even  of  sleeping  sicknea, 
might  properly  be  regarded  as  mild  affections,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  they  produce  physicochemical  changes  or  ulcerations,  etc. 
the  part  affected,  or  constitutional  disturbances  in  general,  as  thecut 
may  be,  thus  making  the  affected  part  or  the  entire  body  a  favorsble 
medium  for  the  development  of  bacteria.  This  explains  the  occur- 
rence of  cavities  or  abscesses  of  the  lung  in  tuberculosis  and  paragoni- 
miasis; of  abscesses  of  the  liver  in  distomiasis  and  amebiasis,  anil  of 
generahzed  bacterial  infection  in  these  and  in  other  affections  which,  u 
a  rule,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

Bacterial  diseases  are  usually  acute  and  of  short  duration,  endini 
either  in  complete  recovery  of  the  patient  or  in  death.  It  may  ha 
said  that  in  most  cases  of  primary  infection,  when  uncomplicated, 
recovery  is  the  rule,  but  in  secondary  infection  occurring  in  the  couiS 
of  a  parasitic  disease,  this  is  usually  the  exception,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  parasite  is  a  constant  predisposing  factor  to  subsequent 
bacterial  reinfections.  This  would  seem  to  show,  therefore,  the  im- 
portance of  possessing  a  fair  knowledge  of  bacteriology  in  general, 
and  more  especially  of  those  pathogenic  bacteria  that  are  apt  to  give 
rise  to  complications  during  the  course  of  a  parasitic  disease. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  air  we  breathe  holds  in  suspensioa 
a  great  number  of  bacteria;  also  that  they  are  present  in  our  daily 
food  and  all  about  us  in  nature.  If  one  examine  a  parUcle  of  puii 
sputum,  etc.,  under  the  microscope,  he  may  find  a  varied  <rf  theei 
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microdrgaiiisins  present.  Since,  as  was  demonstrated  by  Pasteur, 
Koch,  etc.,  these  organisms  may  be  isolated  and  studied  by  special 
methods  of  artificial  culture,  a  knowledge  of  the  nutritive  medium  and 
{'imditioDs  best  adapted  for  their  growth  is  of  primary  importance, 

Culttire-media. — From  the  several  culture-media  commonly  used 
for  the  study  of  bacteria,  only  a  few  will  be  described  here  as  being 
most  suitable  for  our  purpose ;  these  include  bouillon,  trypsinized  bouil- 
lon, nitrate  bouillon,  gelatin,  agar,  maltose,  dextrose,  saccharose, 
lactose  bouillon  and  agar,  htmus  lactose  agar,  and  litmus  milk. 
Thece  media  are  prepared  as  follows: 

1.  Bouilton.~{l)  To  one  pound  of  veal  or  horse  meat,  lean  and 
well  chopped,  add  1000  c.c.  of  water  and  allow  it  to  remain  over  night 
in  the  refrigerator.  The  meat  sugar  may  be  fermented  during  this 
time  by  inoculating  the  medmm  with  Bacillus  saccharolylicum  (Rivas), 
but  not  with  B.  coli.  (2)  Strain  through  cheese-cloth  and  to  the  meat- 
juice  add  5  grams  of  sodium  chlorid  and  10  grams  of  peptone,  (3) 
Boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  neutralize  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxid,  and  hoil  again,  using  phenol phthalein  or  litmuR- 
paper  as  indicator.  (4)  Replace  the  water  lost  by  evaporation,  filter 
through  a  double  layer  of  filter-paper  or  through  ab.sorbent  cotton, 
tube  the  clear  medium,  and  sterilize  by  means  of  the  autoclave  or 
by  the  fractional  method. 

2.  Trypsinized  Bouillon. — {!)  -Dissolve  10  grams  of  peptone  in 
200  c.c.  of  hot  water;  cool  to  about  45°  to  50°  C;  add  0.5  gram  of 
trypsin  and  a  pinch  of  sodium  bicarbonate;  shake  well  and  incubate  in 
a  water-bath  at  45°  C.  for  from  two  to  three  hours,  stirring  the  mixtiue 
every  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  During  this  incubation  the  trypsin 
acts  on  the  peptone,  digesting  it  further,  and  giving  rise  to  the  pro- 
duction of  amino-acid  or  tryptophan.  (2)  Add  water  to  make  1000 
c.c,  boil  for  fifteen  minute.s  to  check  the  action  of  the  trypsin,  neutral- 
ize and  boil  again  for  a  few  minutes.  (3)  Filter,  tube,  and  sterilize  by 
means  of  the  autoclave  or  by  the  fractional  method.  For  all  purposes 
the  trypsinized  bouillon  is  to  be  preferretl  to  the  ordinary  bouillon, 
since  it  is  more  nutritious  because  of  the  amino-acid  it  contains; 
moreover,  it  is  easier  to  prepare  and  less  expensive. 

3.  .VjYrate  Bauillon.—To  1000  c.c.  of  bouillon  add  0.2  gram  of 
potassium  nitrate;  tube  and  sterilize  in  the  autoclave  or  in  the  Arnold 
sterilizer. 

4.  Gdatin.~{l)  To  1000  c.c.  of  bouillon  add  100  grm.  of  gelatin. 
(2)  Boil  for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  neutralize,  replace  the 
water  lost  by  evaporation,  and  filter.  (3)  Tube  and  sterilize  by  the 
fractional  method. 

5.  Nutrient  Agar.— (I)  To  1000  c.c.of  bouillon  add  from  15  to 20 
grams  of  agar  cut  in  small  pieces  and  washed  rapidly  in  running  water. 
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(2)  Boil  for  from  thirty  minutes  to  one  hour,  or,  better,  melt  tnl^^ 
in  the  autoclave  at  120  pounds  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  (3)  N-^ 
tralize  and  replace  the  water  lost  by  evaporation.  (4)  Filter,  t\m 
and  sterilize  in  the  autoclave  or  by  the  fractional  method. 

6.  Maltose,  Dextrose,  Saccharose,  or  Ladose  Bomllon. — To  1000    4 
of  bouillon  add  1  gram  of  maltose,  dextrose,  saccharose,  or  lae-t 
respectively.    Tube  and  sterilize  by  the  fractional  method. 

7.  Lit,mv8 Ladose  Agar.— To  1000  c.c,  of  melted  agar  add  10  g 
of  lactose  and  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  litmus  tincture  until  &  dm 
tinct  blue  coloration  of  the  medium  occurs.  Tube  and  steriliie  t^ 
the  fractional  method. 

8.  Litmus  Aiilk. — To  500  c.c.  of  skimmed  fresh  milk  add  Llmui 
tincture  until  the  milk  takes  on  a  slight  but  distinct  bluish  tint.  Tube 
and  sterilize  by  the  fractional  method, 

9.  Starch  Medium. — To  1000  c.c.  of  the  medium — bouiiloD  or 
melted  agar — add  0.1  to  1  gram  of  starch,  as  desired,  which  hasprfr 
viously  been  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  in  from  10  to  100  c.c.  of  water, 
Mix  thoroughly,  filter,  tube,  and  sterilize.  This  medium  is  exreed- 
ingly  useful  in  determining  the  production,  by  bacteria  and  fungii 
of  diastasic  and  inverting  ferments;  this  can  be  determined  by 
applying  the  iodin  reaction  to  the  culture  after  it  has  been  aUowedU) 
grow  for  some  days. 

Remarks. — It  is  essential  that  all  culture-media  (bouillon,  gelatin, 
agar,  etc.)  be  clear  before  tubing.  If  necessary,  the  medium  caobt 
clarified  by  adding  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  well  beaten  in  cold  water, 
to  one  liter  of  the  medium,  cooled  to  60°  C  or  lower,  then  boilwi  fW 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  filtered. 

It  is  also  most  important  that  all  media  be  incubated  for  forty-eisU 
hours  at  37"  C.  after  sterilization,  in  order  that  any  possible  contaminO' 
tion  may  be  delected  before  the  mediuvi  is  used. 

Sterilization. — There  are  two  methods  of  sterilization,  nameljfl 
(1)  By  dry  heat  and  (2)  by  moist  heat. 

1.  Dry  Heat. — This  consists  in  sterilization  in  the  oven  at  a  W 
perature  of  150°  C.  for  thirty  minutes  or  at  200°  C.  for  ten  or  6ft«« 
minutes.  A  convenient  and  practical  method  is  to  place  a  small  portioB 
of  white  cotton  inside  of  the  oven  and  another  out-side,  on  the  top,  asi 
compare  the  two  from  time  to  time  during  sterilization.  When  U* 
cotton  within  the  oven  is  slightly  browned,  sterilization  is  compl*'* 
Dry  heat  is  used  for  the  sterilization  of  glassware. 

2,  Moist  Heat. — ^This  consists  in  sterilization  by  steam,  either  •* 
a  temperature  of  100°  C,  by  means  of  the  Arnold  sterilizer,  ot  it 
higher  temperature,  from  110°  to  120°  C.  by  means  of  the  autocUrt 
under  pressure.  Sterilization  by  the  Arnold  sterilizer  is  effected  by  tM 
fractional  method  at  100°  C,  for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  e»» 
day,  leaving  the  medium  at  room  temperature  between  the  inlcrvsl^ 
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Sterilization  can  be  accomplished  in  one  day  as  follows:  (1)  Pre- 
pare the  medium  as  early  as  possible  in  the  morning  and  sterilize  at 
100**  C.  for  fifteen  minutes.  (2)  Incubate  at  37®  C.  for  from  six  to 
eight  hours,  during  which  time  the  spore  germinates.  (3)  Sterilize 
again  in  the  Arnold  sterilizer  at  100°  C.  for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  allow  the  medium  to  remain  in  the  incu- 
bator over  night  at  37°  C. ,  in  order  to  detect  any  possible  contamination . 
We  have  found  this  method,  when  carefully  followed,  to  be  very  expe- 
dient and  satisfactory. 

Sterilization  by  means  of  the  autoclave  is  effected  by  heating  the 
medium  at  110°  to  120°  C.  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  that  sterilization  can  be  completed  in  a 
short  time;  otherwise,  for  all  purposes,  in  the  absence  of  an  autoclave, 
the  Arnold  sterilizer  will  suffice. 

Rules  for  ihe  Sterilization  of  Culture-media. — Sterilize  all  media 
containing  sugars,  starch,  coloring-matter,  or  gelatin  by  the  fractional 
method;  for  all  other  media  use  the  autoclave,  if  desired. 

Isolation  of  Bacteria. — If  the  material  to  be  examined  contains 
many  bacteria,  it  should  first  be  diluted  with  sterile  salt  solution  or 
bouillon,  and  0.1  to  1  c.c.  of  the  dilution  plated  on  melted  agar  (either 
plain  agar  or  litmus  lactose  agar,  or  both).  The  plates  should  be 
incubated  at  37°  C.  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  after 
which  the  isolated  colonies  should  be  transplanted  in  liquid  and  solid 
media  for  identification. 

Identification  of  the  Micro5rganisms. — Identification  of  the  bac- 
teria is  made  by  studying  the  morphology,  cultural  characteristics, 
and  virulence  of  the  microorganism. 

Morphology. — ^Although  the  morphology  of  bacteria  in  general  is 
varied,  and  while  even  the  same  species  may,  imder  certain  condi- 
tions, present  different  forms,  three  types  especially  are  recognized: 
Coccus,  bacillus,  and  spirillum.  These  present  some  variation  in 
the  types  according  to  shape,  grouping,  etc.,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table  and  in  Plate  XV : 

MORPHOLOGIC  CLASSIFICATION  OF  BACTERIA 


Spheric  (coccus) 


Rod-shaped  (bacillus) 


Spiral  (spirillum) 


Single 
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Arranged  in  chains 

Single 

Arranged  in  chains 
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ihUfih  of  hfu-fUi/jf  MubtHif<,  B.  authracis,  and  B.  ro/f  are  given  as  exampio. 
Will  be  found  ^onvr'nient  for  use  in  the  identification  of  bacteria. 
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Isolation  and  Identification  of  Fungi. — For  the  study  of  the  fungi 
the  method  pursued  is  similar  to  that  outlined  for  the  study  of  bacteria, 
except  that  while  a  study  of  the  cultural  characteristics  of  bacteria  in 
general  is  indispensable  for  their  identification,  in  fungi,  on  the  contrary, 
the  morphology,  that  is,  the  character  of  the  mycelium,  mode  of 
sporulation,  etc.,  serves  as  the  basis  for  their  identification  (Plate  XIV). 
The  morphology  of  the  fungi  should,  however,  be  studied  in  artificial 
cultures,  and  not  as  found  in  the  tissues  or  organs  of  the  body,  where, 
as  stated  in  previous  chapters,  these  plants  are  apt  to  show  so  marked 
a  degree  of  dysmorphism  as  to  make  their  identification  almost 
impossible. 

As  fungi  in  general  are  more  resistant  than  bacteria  to  antiseptics, 
the  material  (hair,  skin,  etc.)  may  previously  be  washed  in  absolute 
alcohol  for  a  few  minutes  before  it  is  inoculated  in  artificial  culture- 
media.  By  observing  this  precaution  a  large  number  of  bacteria 
that  conmionly  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  fungi  are  eliminated. 
The  culture  is  preferably  made  in  solid  media,  either  plain,  maltose, 
or  dextrose  agar,  and  incubated  at  30-35°  C.  or  at  room  temperature 
with  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  and  moisture. 

Isolation  and  Identification  of  Protozoa. — Three  protozoa  may  be 
artificially  cultivated:  namely,  ameba,  trypanosoma,  and  treponema. 

Cidlures  of  Ameba. — Up  to  the  present  time  no  pathogenic  ameba 
has  been  cultivated  artificially.  For  the  isolation  of  Amdni  coli  the 
material  (feces  containing  the  parasite) ,  is  inoculated  into  a  twenty-four- 
hour-old  agar  culture  of  Bacillus  coli  or  B.  typhosus  and  incubated 
at  37®  C.  The  culture  is  examined  daily,  and  when  evidence  of  growth 
appears,  it  is  transplanted  to  fresh  media  from  time  to  time  for  some 
days  or  weeks. 

For  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  many  bacteria  that  commonly 
grow  in  symbiosis  with  the  amebse  Craig  has  devised  the  following 
method:  (1)  Transplant  the  culture  on  the  center  of  an  agar  plate 
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and  in  concentric  rings  around  the  culture  inoculate  BaciUua  coU 
(2)  Incubate  the  plate  and  examine  for  several  days  for  the  presence 
of  amebse  in  the  rings.  As  the  amebse  migrate  more  readily  than  the 
bacteria,  they  may  be  f oimd  in  the  outer  rings,  growing  symbiotically 
with  pure  cultures  of  BaciUua  colt.  (3)  Select  the  last  outer  ring  in 
which  the  ameba  is  growing  and  transplant  the  culture  to  slant  agar. 

CvUurea  of  Trypanosoma. — ^The  blood  from  the  heart  of  a  rat 
parasitised  with  Trypanoaoma  lewisi  is  inoculated  on  slants  of  blood 
agar  containing  a  sufficient  amoimt  of  water  of  condensation  and  in- 
cubated at  37^  C.  After  a  few  da3rs  evolutional  forms  of  tr3rpanoeomes, 
such  as  Grithidia  and  Herpetomonas,  may  readily  be  observed  in  the 
culture.  These  cultures  may  be  transplanted  to  new  media,  but  this 
cannot  be  done  indefinitely,  since  the  growth'  graduaUy  dies  out 
(Rivas). 

CuUurea  of  Treponema. — Noguchi's  method  for  the  cultivation 
of  Treponema  pallidum  is  as  follows :  Place  sterile  bits  of  normal  rabbit 
testes  or  kidneys  at  the  bottom  of  long  sterile  agar,  bouillon,  or  ascitic 
fluid  tubes;  cover  the  surface  of  the  tube  with  about  one  inch  of  sterile 
paraffin,  and  incubate  at  37^  C.  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours  to  obviate 
any  contamination.  (2)  Under  aseptic  precautions  inoculate  the 
material  (preferably  the  pulp  of  a  syphilitic  liver  from  a  case  of  con- 
genital syphilis  of  a  child)  into  the  substance  of  the  tissue  in  the  tube 
by  the  aid  of  a  pipet,  and  incubate  for  several  days  or  weeks.  Growth 
is  visible  in  the  second  week.     (For  further  details  see  Ghapter  VI.) 

The  Malarial  Parasite. — Bass  has  succeeded  in  cultivating  the 
malarial  parasite  in  fresh  defibrinated   blood   (see  Ghapter   VII). 

Identification  of  Protozoa. — Protozoa  should,  as  a  rule,  be  identified 
by  their  morphology,  as  shown  in  fresh  cover-glass  or  stained  prepa- 
rations made  from  the  organs  or  tissues  of  the  parasitized  animal, 
and  not  from  cultures,  as  is  the  case  with  fungi.  The  virulence  of 
certain  species  of  trypanosomes,  such  as  T.  brucei,  T.  equiperdum,  T. 
gambiense,  upon  white  rats,  and  the  non-virulence  of  others,  such  as 
T.  lewisif  make  their  differentiation  easy,  whereas  the  rigid  body  and 
the  equidistant  arrangement  of  the  spirals  of  Treponema  pallidum  serve 
to  differentiate  this  organism  readily  from  the  Spirocheta,  which  have 
a  flexible  body  and  an  irregular  arrangement  of  the  spirals. 

In  the*  case  of  amebse,  it  may  be  said  that  the  diagnosis  sfiould 
be  based  on  the  examirwiion  of  fresh  material  under  the  dry  high  power, 
or  preferably  under  the  oil-immersion  lens  of  the  microscope.  Fresh 
cover-glass  preparations  are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  preferred  to  the  fixed  and 
stained  specimens.  Amebae  may  appear  either  in  the  vegetative  or  in 
the  encysted  form.  Pathogenic  amebse,  such  as  Endameba  dyserUerice, 
E.  gingivaliSf  etc.,  form  few  pseudopods,  usually  singly,  seldom  more 
than  two  being  produced,  and  these  being  of  the  lobose  type;  on  the  other 
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band,  saprozoitic  amebie,  such  as  E.  coii,  may  form  more  thantm 
pseudopods  and  these  raay  not  uncommoDly  be  long  atid  alentier. 
This  differentiation  is  still  more  marked  in  the  free-Uving  amebs.  In 
addition,  the  ectoplasm  and  the  endoplasm  are  well  differentiated  in  lAt 
parasitic  ameboe.  During  the  examination  the  preparation  should  be 
kept  at  as  near  body  temperature  aa  possible. 

As  regards  the  recognition  of  amebse  in  fixed  tiesuc  and  sttuned 
sections:  In  order  to  avoid  errors,  and  waste  of  time,  to  say  oothing 
of  not  adding  to  the  prodigious  number  of  pathogenic  amcbs  that 
have  been  found  from  time  to  time  in  the  internal  organs  and  that 
were  erroneously  regarded  as  new  species,  it  will  be  found  safer  for  the 
beginner  to  remember  that  in  fixed  tissues  amebce  commotiiy  apprar 
to  be  globular  or  oval  in  shape,  have  regular  outlines,  and  show  a^ixm- 
like  or  alveolar  protoplasm  containing  a  small  and  poorly  stained  mtdevi. 
The  mere  presence,  therefore,  under  such  conditions  of  pseudopoii-likf 
structures  should  be  regarded  as  suspicious,  since  in  all  probability  Utrj 
are  either  somatic  cells,  of  the  embryonic  type  (and  in  a  hyperplastic 
stage)  or  in  the  stage  of  degeneration,  or  some  foreign  substance,  svchat 
the  spores  of  fungi,  pollen  grains,  etc. ,  in  the  stage  of  germination.  Sufb 
artefacts  are  not  uncommonly  found  in  the  lungs,  mouth,  ear,  ek., 
or  in  abscess  cavities  eommunicatlng  with  the  exterior  of  the  body. 

Animal '  Inoculation. — Bacteria,  fungi,  and  protozoa  are  divJdwi 
into  two  groups,  namely:  (1)  Pathogenic  and  (2)  non-pathogeoin 
The  term  pathogenic  is  generally  understood  to  imply  the  property 
which  some  of  these  microorganisms  possess  of  producing  morbid 
changes  in  the  Uving  body  of  higher  animals  (the  host),  in  which  ihsv 
live  and  multiply.  The  terms  pathogenic  and  parasitic  are  conunonly 
used  synonymously,  but  the  former  is  generally  applied  to  bacteri*. 
whereas  the  latter  is  applied  to  pathogenic  fungi,  protozoa,  and 
mctazoa. 

Non-pathogenic  microorganisms,  as  a  rule,  are  those  that  are  in- 
capable of  living  and  multiplying  in  the  living  body  of  man  or  aninis)*- 
but  thrive  on  dead  organic  matter.  The  term  saprophj-tesiscommonly 
applied  to  bacteria  and  fungi,  and  that  of  saprozoa  to  protozoa  belong- 
ing to  this  group. 

The  pathogenic  properties  of  certain  bacteria,  fungi,  and  proloios 
serve  as  a  most  reliable  guide  for  identification,  and  in  some  instaiic** 
they  constitute  an  important  point  in  the  dififerentiation.  Thus,  wbil« 
Bacillus  subtilis  and  B.  anthracis  are  almost  identical  morpholo^cally 
and  culturally,  the  former  bacillus  is  non-pathogenic,  whereas  the 
latter  is  the  cause  of  a  fatal  disease  of  man  and  animals.  The  same  is 
true  of  Trypanosoma  leicisi,  T.brucei,  7".  e^uiperdum,  etc.,  whrn  inoc- 
ulated into  rats. 

For  determining  the  pathogenic  properties  of  microorganisms  ilw 
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culture  or  material  obtained  from  a  parasitized  animal  is  injected 
subcutaneously,  peritoneally,  or  intravenously  iijto  susceptible  animals. 

Transplantation  and  Preservation  of  Cultures. — Cultures  of  bac- 
teria should  be  transplanted  about  every  two  or  three  months.  Spore- 
bearing  bacteria,  of  course,  need  not  be  transplanted  more  than  once 
or  twice  a  year,  but  cultures  of  streptococcus,  pneumococcus,  and 
especially  of  gonococcus,  die  rapidly,  and  to  insure  their  preservation 
the  growth  should  be  transplanted  every  few  days  or  even  daily  in 
special  culture-media  (blood-serum,  blood-agar,  etc.).  Fungi  in 
general  are  more  resistant,  and  need  not  be  transplanted  oftener 
than  every  three  or  six  months  unless  the  medium  shows  evidence  of 
dryness.  This  also  applies  to  spore-bearing  bacteria.  Cultures  of 
fungi  and  bacteria  are  best  preserved  in  tubes  sealed  with  a  cotton 
plug  saturated  in  equal  parts  of  sterile  paraffin  and  vaselin. 

Protozoa  do  not  keep  well  in  artificial  cultures,  with  the  exception  of 
Treponema  pallidum,  which  should  be  transplanted  every  one  or  two 
months.  Cultures  of  Ameba  colt  should  be  transplanted  once  or 
twice  every  month.  As  a  rule,  most  cultures  of  bacteria  and  fungi 
keep  well  at  room  temperature. 
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The  blood,  to  which  Claude  Bernard  gave  the  name  of  the  inteni^ 
medium  of  the  organism,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  Siuda 
of  the  body.  It  is  concerned  not  merely  with  oxidation,  with  the 
distribution  of  nutritive  substances,  with  the  neutralization  andeUmins- 
tion  of  poisons,  and  with  several  other  important  physiologic  flUl^ 
tions,  but  also  represents  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  defense  of  tb« 
organism  against  infection;  it  is  also  concerned  with  the  destruction 
of  pathogenic  bacteria  and  other  parasites  during  the  course  of  disease. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  recent  years,  that  the  diagnosis  of  a  larger 
number  of  diseases  (anemias,  bacterial  infections,  protozoan  and 
metazoan  diseases,  etc.)  can  be  made  with  certainty  as  the  result  of  aa 
examination  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  probable  that,  with  an  improved  tecb- 
nic,  the  laboratory  diagnosis  of  many  other  morbid  conditions  of  the 
body  will  be  rendered  possible.  It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  for  th* 
laboratory  worker  to  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  hematology 
and  for  physicians  in  general  to  be  familiar  with  the  means  of  inlw- 
preting  the  results.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  emphasized,  in  thii 
connection,  that,  while  examination  of  the  blood  is  of  so  great  assistaow 
in  diagnosis  it  possesses  the  additional  advantage  of  simplicity.  dn« 
in  most  instances  all  that  is  required  is  merely  a  drop  of  blood,  wbiA 
can  easily  be  procured. 

Though  some  diagnostic  methods  have  but  a  theoretic  istenalt 
others  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  most  useful  and  reliable  guideilo 
the  diagnosis  of  disease. 

Composition  of  the  Blood. — The  blood  is  made  up  of  a  fluid  portion, 
the  blood  plasma,  and  a  semisolid  or  plastic  organized  portion,  litt 
blood-cells,  both  being  present  in  about  equal  proportions  by  voluw- 

Apart  from  its  inorganic  constituents  the  blood  plasma  iseapcasJly 
rich  in  proteins.  Under  normal  conditions  it  is  clear  and  Light  amber 
in  color;  shortly  after  meals,  however,  it  is  slightly  cloudy.    Blood 
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aerum  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  blood  to  coagulate  and  then  collect- 
ing the  liquid  with  a  pipet. 

The  Bloc d-ceUs.^— There  are  three  varieties  of  blood-cells:  (1) 
Erythrocytes;  (2)  leukocytes;  and  (3)  blood  plaques. 

The  Erythrocytes. — Under  normal  conditions  the  erythrocytes  occur 
jn  the  proportion  of  4,000,000  to  6,000,000  per  cubic  miilimeterof 
blood.  In  man  these  cells  are  non-nucleated,  and  measure  6  to  S^t  in 
diameter. 

The  Leukocytes. — Under  normal  conditions  the  leukocytes  number 
from  5000  to  10,000  per  cubic  millimeter;  that  is,  they  are  in  the 
proportion  of  about  1  to  2  to  1000  erythrocytes.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  white  blood-cells:  (1)  Mononuclear  (eufcocj/tes  or  lymphocytes,  and 
(2)  polynudear  leukocytes. 

The  mononuclear  cells  are  of  two  kinds:  Large  lympkocytea,  which 
are  recognlEed  by  the  fact  that  they  have  a  relatively  large  protoplasm 
uid  a  pale  stained  nuclei,  and  are  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  10  per  cent. 

The  amall  lymphocytes  are  distinguished  by  a  scanty  protoplasm 
and  a  deeply  stained  nucleus.  They  are  larger  than  the  erj-throcytes, 
and  are  found  in  the  proportion  of  15  to  25  per  cent,  in  relation  to  the 
other  leukocytes. 

The  polynudear  leukocytes,  or  polylobes,  are  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  small  and  large  leukocytes,  and  are  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  an  irregularly  divided  polylobed  nucleus  and  a  protoplasm 
containing  small  neutrophilic  granules.  These  cells  are  present  in  the 
proportion  of  65  to  75  per  cL'nt. 

There  are  two  other  kinds  of  polynudear  cells;  (1)  Eoainopkiles, 
containing  eosinophile  grains  which  contain  eosinophile  grains  in  the 
protoplasm,  and  [2)  basophiles  or  mastzellen,  containing  basic  granules. 
The  former  are  present  in  the  proportion  of  0.1  to  3  per  cent.,  and  the 
latter  in  about  0.1  to  1  per  cent. 

Still  another  variety,  the  transitional  leukocytes,  are  recognized. 
These  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  an  irregular  nucleus.  These 
cella  may  properly  be  regarded  either  as  large  lymphocytes  or  as  poly- 
nuclear  leukocytes,  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  nuclei  and  the 
.siae  and  character  of  the  cytoplasm  (Plate  XVI). 

The  Hemoglobin. — The  hemoglobin,  which  gives  the  color  to  the 
blood,  is  contained  in  the  erythrocytes.  The  most  satisfactory  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  percentage  of  hemoglobin  is  the  Miescher 
modification  of  the  von  Fleischl  hemoglobinometer;  the  Gower  and  the 
Sahli  modification  of  the  Gower  hembglobinometer  are  also  satisfactory- 
instruments;  the  simple  colored  discs  and  filter  paper  method  of  Tall- 
qvist  may  answer  the  purpose,  although  this  method  is  not  so  accurate. 
For  man  the  normal  percentage  of  hemoglobin  is  100  to  UOper  cent. ; 
for  women  it  ia  80  to  100  per  cent.,  and  for  children  it  is  70  to  80  per 
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cent.,  which  corresponds  proportionally  to  about  5,000,000  to  6,000,000 
erythrocytes  and  7500  leukocytes  for  the  man;  4,000,000  to  5,000.000 
erythrocytes  and  7500  leukocytes  for  women, and4,000,000to4,500,0l)0 
erythrocytes  and  9000  leukocytes  for  children  per  c.mm. 

Color  Ittdei-^By  the  term  color  index  is  understood  the  relitim 
that  exists  between  the  number  of  erj-throcytes  per  c.nim.  of  blood 
and  the  percentage  of  hemoglobin,  5,000,000  erythrocytes  being  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  100  per  cent,  hemoglobin.  To  ascertain  the 
percentage  (factor)  of  red  cells  multiply  the  first  two  figures  by  iwo; 
and  to  obtain  the  color  index  divide  the  percentage  of  hemoglobin  if 
the  percentage  of  erythrocytes  present.  In  normal  blood  conlainini 
5,000,000  erythrocytes  and  100  per  cent,  of  hemoglobin,  ihc  colot 
index  is  1.0  that  is: 

Hb  100  -^  blood-cells  per  cent.  :  50  X  2  fir  j™  =  1.0. 

The  same  ia  true  in  abnormal  conditions  when  the  hemoglobin  andtb* 
erythrocytes  are  both  equally  diminished,  as  in  anemia  followin| 
hemorrhage.  Thus,  if  the  percentage  of  hemoglobin  is  50  and  tJie 
erythrocytes  number  2,500,000,  the  color  index  ia: 


lib  50  ^  25  X  2  0 


50 


I °"''"  "^ 

^^1  malarial 

^^M  satisfact 


In  chlorosis  the  hemoglobin  is  greatly  diminished,  whereas  the 
erythrocytes  are  only  shghtly  decreased  in  number.  In  this  conditiofl 
the  color  index  is  less  than  1.0.  Thus,  if  the  hemoglobin  averagW 
60  per  cent,  and  the  erythrocytes  number  4,000,000,  the  color  inda 
is  60  -i-  80  =  0.75,  In  pernicious  anemia,  in  which  the  erythrocyw 
are  greatly  diminished,  whereas  the  hemoglobin  is  proportionally 
only  moderately  decreased,  the  color  index  is  greater  than  1,0.  Tliii*i 
if  there  is  60  per  cent,  of  hemoglobin  and  the  erythrocytes  nunilKr 
2,000,000,  the  color  index  is  60  -^  40  =  1.5. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  the  anemias  there  are  three  typ* 
of  color  index:  (1)  The  normal  tj-pe,  1.0,  in  which  both  the  erj'th"*' 
cytes  and  the  hemoglobin  are  proportionally  decreased,  as  in 
anemia  following  hemorrhage;  (2)  the  chlorotic  type,  in  wliieli  th* 
index  is  below  1.0;  and  the  (3)  pernicious  type,  in  which  the  in<irt* 
above  1.0. 

Blood  Preparations. — There  are  two  methods  of  making  UvA 
preparations — by  means  of  the  fresh  blood  cover-glass  and  by 
spreads  of  dried  and  stained  blood.  The  fresh  blood  preparations 
convenient  for  examining  for  the  presence  of  large  blood  parasitdi 
such  aa  the  microfilariae  and  trypanosomes,  but  for  the  detection  otil* 
malarial  parasites  the  author  has  found  the  dry  stained  spreads  moK 
satisfactory. 
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The  fresh  blood  cover-glass  preparations  are  made  by  placing  a 
iftll  drop  of  the  blood  upon  a  microscopic  shde  aod  gently  applying 
3over-glass  to  the  top  of  it.  The  success  of  the  procedure  is  depend- 
t  largely  upon  the  amount  of  blood  used  for  making  the  preparation. 
properly  prepared  specimen,  as  stated  by  Manson,  should  show  thrrt' 
mes:  (1}  An  empty  center,  (2)  surrounding  the  center  a  scattered 
Be,  in  which  the  erythrocytes  are  found  fairly  well  distributed  and 


artobut  not  touching  one  another.  It  is  in  this  zone  that  the  search 
r  malarial  parasites  and  trypanosoms  should  be  made.  (3)  A 
icker  peripheral  zone,  in  which  the  cells  are  found  more  or  less 
oiiped  together.  It  is  in  this  zone  that  microfilariie,  when  present 
the  blood,  are  more  apt  to  be  found. 

The  dried  blood  spreads  are  made  either  by  placing  a  small  drop 
blood  between  two  cover-glasses  and  then  drawing  them  apart, 
by  spreading  a  small  drop  of  blood  on  a  slide  with  the  edge  of  a 
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e  Enrface  of  the  slide, 
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or  two  mJDutes  and  the  dilute  methyJene-blue  solution  applied  for  M 
or  two  miDUtefl. 

Blood  Counting. — For  counting  the  cells  of  the  blood  the  ThoB* 
Zeiss  hemocytometcr  is  generally  employed.  This  instrument « 
of  a  glass  slide  on  which  the  blood-cells  are  counted,  and  two  p»^ 
uated  pipets  for  collecting  and  diluting  the  blood ;  the  one  ia  graduan 
to  101,  and  is  used  for  counting  the  erythrocytes,  and  theothctH 
graduated  to  11,  and  is  used  for  counting  the  leukocytes,  Thepi|*t 
marked  101  may  be  used  for  both  countings,  if  desired,  by  using  6* 
the  Hilution  an  isotonic  Uquid  stain,  such  as  Toisson's  solution, in whiA 
the  leukocytes  take  on  a  purple  stain. 

Each  pipet  consists  of  a  capillary  tube,  which  extends  into  sa  ovm 
chamber  above,  and  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  with  a  bone  n      ^^ 
piece  attached  to  it.    The  capillary  tube  is  graduated  into  0.5  wid  tJ 
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divisions  for  measuring  the  desired  amount  of  blood  to  be  taken,  and 
the  chambeF  contains  a  glass  pearl  that  assists  in  mixing  the  blood  and 
the  diluting  fluid  (Fig.  411). 

The  counting  slide  has  a  square  glass  plate  cemented  to  its  surface, 
and  a  circular  opening  in  the  center  nearly  filled  by  a  glass  disc,  0.1 
mm.  thinner  than  the  glass  plate,  so  that  when  the  cover-glass  is 
applied,  the  space  between  the  imder  surface  of  the  cover-glass  and  the 
surface  of  the  disc  is  0.1  mm. 

The  center  of  the  disc  is  marked  off  into  a  square  millimeter, 
divided  on  the  surface  by  a  series  of  horizontal  and  vertical  lines, 
twenty  in  niunber,  on  each  side,  which  divide  the  disc  into  400  small 
squares.  Each  small  square  is,  therefore,  equal  to  one  four-hundredth 
of  a  square  millimeter.  AdditionsJ  Unes  divide  this  surface  into 
quadrants,  each  quadrant  containing  sixteen  of  the  small  squares 
inside  of  the  double  lines. 

The  diluting  fluids  used  are:  for  the  erythrocjrtes,  isotonic  salt 
solution  and  for  the  leukocytes,  2  per  cent,  acetic  acid  solution. 

Counting  the  Erythrocytes. — The  tip  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  previously  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried,  is  pricked  with  the 
point  of  a  sterile  needle  (preferably  one  that  is  flattened  and  sharpened 
at  both  edges),  and  by  gentle  pressure  a  fairly  large  sized  drop  of  blood 
is  gently  forced  through  the  opening.  Either  one-half  of  the  pipet,  i.e., 
up  to  the  mark  0.5,  or  the  entire  tube,  up  to  1.0,  is  filled  with  the  blood. 
The  tip  of  the  pipet  is  quickly  wiped  off  with  filter-paper,  the  salt 
solution  aspirated  up  to  the  101  mark,  and  the  mixture  shaken  for 
half  a  minute.  Blow  out  and  aspirate  the  suspension  in  the  depression 
of  a  hanging-drop  slide,  in  a  watch-crystal,  or  on  the  surface  of  a  plain 
slide,  and  with  the  pipet  carefully  deposit  a  small  drop  on  the  center 
of  the  disc  of  the  coimting  slide.  Gently  slide  on  the  cover-glass 
especially  made  for  the  purpose,  and  apply  pressure  to  its  side  but 
never  to  the  center,  until  the  ** Newton  color  zones'*  appear.  A  prop- 
erly made  preparation  should  show  no  dust-particles  or  air-bubbles; 
the  central  disc  should  be  completely  covered  with  the  liquid,  and  the 
Newton  rings  should  be  distinctly  visible.  Allow  the  erythroc3rtes  to 
settle  for  one  or  two  minutes  before  beginning  the  counting. 

The  method  of  determining  the  number  of  erythrocytes  in  1  c.mm. 
of  blood  is  a  matter  of  personal  preference.  As  a  rule,  the  high  power 
of  the  microscope  is  used,  and  the  number  of  erythrocytes  in  from 
20  to  100  small  squares  is  counted.  This  number,  multiplied  by  the 
dilution  and  by  4000,  and  divided  by  the  niunber  of  squares  counted, 
wiU  give  the  number  of  erythrocytes  in  1  c.mm.  of  blood. 

Number  of  erythrocytes  X  dilution  X  4000      xt      ,        *.       .,  .    , 

XT  ^u^ — t     — '~ i:ij  =  Number  of  erythrocytes  m  1  c.mm. 

Number  of  squares  counted  ^         ^ 
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Thus,  if  1300  corpuscles  were  counted  in  100  squares,  adH 
dilution  is  100,  the  number  of  erythrocytes  will  be 

'™-X™'5*™. 4,800.000  i„I.,„,„,. 

The  author  uses  a  1:200  dilution  by  filHng  the  pipet  up  to  thrOJ 
mark,  makes  the  counting  under  the  low  power  of  the  microscope,  and 
determines  the  number  of  erythrocytes  counted  in  20  or  40  squares bf 
counting  the  cells  found  between  one  or  two  of  two  vertical  Hum, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration;  the  number  of  erythrocyW 
is  multiplied  by  40,000  or  20,000,  as  the  case  may  Ijo,  according^lo  tl» 


dilution  and  number  or  square  counted  and  this  gives  the  number  of 
cells  in  a  cubic  milhmeter  of  blood. 

Thus,  if  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  the  twenty  square  is  131^ 
and  the  <Ulution  is  1  ;200,  the  number  of  erythrocytes  will  be 
130  X  40,000  -  6.200,000  in  1  c.mm. 

To  avoid  counting  any  of  the  corpuscles  twice,  count  the  celll, 
touching  the  upper  and  left  side  of  the  square  or  line,  but  not  ih' 
touching  the  lower  and  right  side. 

Counting  the  Z.e«ftoci/(ea.— This  procedure  is  the  same  as  for  1 
erythrocytes,  except  that  the  pipet  graduated  11  and  diluUon  1: 
(or  1 :20)  is  used  with  a  2  per  cent,  acetic  acid  solution.     Here 
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as  in  the  er^hrocytes,  for  ordinary  purposes  we  use  1 :20  dilutioo,  and                  ^H 
the  number  of  leukocytes  are  counted,  under  the  low  power  of  the                ^H 
microscope  (Fig.  413),  in  the  entire  400  small  squares  (that  is,  in  the                 ^M 
whole  square  millimeter),  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,                  ^M 
and  the  number  multiplied  by  200  gives  the  number  of  leukocytes  per                 ^M 
cubic  millimeter.                                                                                                             ^H 
Thus,  if  the  number  of  leukocytes  in  the  entire  large  square  is                ^M 
30,  30   X  200   =  6000,  which  represents  the  number  of  leukocytes                  ^M 
in  1  e.mm.                                                                                                             ^M 

applies  chiefly  to  the  leukocytes,  and  consists  in  the  determination  of                  ^M 
the  percentage  in  which  the  different  varieties  of  these  cells  are  found                 ^^| 

■      \\\\  1  Mil  1  1  1  '"  '  ^  '  '^'  ''  '  1  '^                                 ^^^™ 

-----A                    ^^H 

^^H                   _            

^H              

Fia.  413. — niUBtcBtioii  made  lij-  the  lidinger  projocUon  apparatus  showing  tha  method 
of  eounling  the  loukocytea  as  Bcen  under  lh«  low  power  or  the  microaoope, 

in  the  total  count  made  of  from  200  to  600  leukocytes.    There  is  no 
standard  of  classification  of  the  leukocytes,  but  for  practical  purposes 
those  found  in  normal  blood  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  four  varieties 
previously  described,  namely:  Polynuclear;  mononuclear  or  lympho- 
cytes, both  large  and  small;  eosinophiles;  and  basophUea.     These  are 
found  usually  in  the  following  proportions:  Polynuclear,  71  per  cent.; 
small  lymphocytes,   20  per  cent.;  large  lymphocytes,  6  per  cent.; 
eosinophiles,  2.9  per  cent.,  and  basopbiles,  0.1  per  cent. 

Abnortnal  Leukocytes. — Besides  an  abnormal  excess  in  the  percen- 
tage of  any  of  the  leukocytes,  the  myelocyles  are  not  seen  normally 
in  the  blood.     They  are  large  mononuclear  leukocytes,  containing  a 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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granular  protoplasm  consifiting  of  neutrophilic,  eosinophilic,  or  baso- 
philic grains,  and  are  known  as  neutropkUiCj  eatinophtlic,  or  boiopMic 
myeloq/tes  respectively  (Rate  XVI). 

Abnormal  ErytkKpqfiu. — ^These  may  be  non-nucleated  or  nucleated. 
Of  the  non-nucleated  variety,  three  forms  may  occur:  (1)  Macroc^ 
and  (2)  microcyUs,  the  former  being  laiger  and  the  latter  smaller  than 
the  average  normal  eiythrocjrte  (6  to  ^).  (3)  PoikUocyiM,  which 
are  irregular  or  ameboid  in  shape. 

Of  the  nucleated  form  three  varieties  may  also  occur,  namely, 
(1)  macroblagts,  (2)  microbUuU,  and  (3)  normobUuts,  the  names  like- 
wise having  reference  to  their  size  as  compared  with  that  of  a  normal 
erythrocyte  (Plate  XVI). 

Interpretation  of  Results. — No  fixed  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the 
results  obtained  in  the  examination  of  the  blood  except  when  these  are 
sufficiently  typical.  The  following  suggestions  may,  however,  be 
foimd  helpful: 

1.  Pernicious  Anemia. — Color  index  above-  1.0;  presence  of  nu- 
cleated erythrocytes,  macrocytes,  and  poikilocytes. 

2.  Chlorosis. — Color  index  below  1.0.  Erythrocytes  exhibit  little 
change  except  that  they  show  pale  staining.  Few  nucleated  cells 
may  be  found. 

3.  Anemia  Following  Hemorrhage. — Color  index  about  1.0.  Nu- 
cleated erythrocytes  may  be  present.  Leukocjrtes  possibly  slightly 
above  10,000. 

4.  Acute  Lymphatic  Leukemia. — Marked  lymphocytosis,  50,000 
to  500,000  or  more  per  c.mm.,  the  large  l3rmphocytes  predominating; 
a  more  or  less  marked  degree  of  pernicious  anemia;  few  myeloqies 
are  not  uncommonly  present. 

5.  Chronic  Leukemia, — Same  as  acute  leukemia  except  that 
small  lymphocytes  predominate. 

6.  Myelogenous  Leukemia. — A  more  or  less  marked  degree  of 
pernicious  anemia  and  leukemia,  with  the  myelocytes  predominating. 

Sero-agglutinins. — By  the  term  agglutinin  is  understood  the  pres- 
ences, in  the  blood-scrum,  of  a  substance,  an  antibody,  or  amboceptor, 
that  has  the  property  of  causing  bacteria,  erythrocytes,  and  some  pro- 
tozoa, suspended  in  a  fluid,  to  cohere  and  to  form  clumps.  Tbest^ 
agglutinins  may  show  a  specific  tendency,  as  when  they  agglutinate 
only  one  form  of  cell  or  microorganism,  or  a  non-specific,  as  when  they 
agglutinate  more  than  one  variety.  For  example,  normal  blood-seniui 
may,  under  certain  dilutions,  agglutinate  almost  any  form  of  bacteria. 

A  striking  example  of  a  specific  agglutinin  is  furnished  by  the 
serum  of  tyi)hoid  patients,  which  agglutinates  only  the  typhoid  baallui', 
and  although  it  also  agglutinates  Bacillus  paratyphosus,  it  dw?  so 
only  in  a  much  lower  dilution,   tk  ■ 
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Pi^TE  XVI. — Normal  and  nbtiormttl  blood  cells  of  man.  1,  Normal  eo'thivoytas: 
2.  mscronyle:  3.  microryM;  4,  poikiJocyto;  3.  microbliut:  6,  normobliut:  T.  marrotiloit; 
8.  sniall  lymphooyto;  0.  large  Ij-oiphonyto:  10.  polynutlBar  iBukoeste:  II  and  12,  aosino' 
phila:  13.  polynuoleoc  basophilo  (iiinst  coll) ;  14,  ueuirophilio  niyelon^'Io;  15,  eosinophilio 
myeWyU';  IB.  mo  no  mi  He  or  ba-^phitc  (basophilic  myolocylc,  mast  f^ll). 
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The  WidtU  Reaction. — The  atajlutioatioQ  of  ti»e  typhoid  bacillus 
by  a  typhoid  serum  is  knowDas  the  Widal  reaction.  The  method  of 
obtaiziiiig  this  reaction  is  as  followB:  (1)  To  one  drop  of  patient's  serum 
or  blood  add  twenty-four  drops  of  sterile  water  or  salt  solution.  (2) 
Make  a  coveivglass  or  hanging-drop  preparation  with  a  loopful  of  the 
dilution  and  another  of  an  eighteen  to  twenty-four-hour  culture  of 
typhoid  bacillus  in  bouillon.    Ring  the  preparation  with  vaselin,  and 


FM.  414. — MujroMopic  npp«aranae  of  the  Widal  reoaUoD.  1,  Culture  of  typlioid 
builliu;  2,  th«  same  oulture  five  to  fifteen  minutes  after  the  additioD  of  immniw 
tjrphoid  nrum;  3,  the  Bame  tube  after  thirty  minutsB  to  one  hour.  Not«  the  typhoid 
bacdllua  predpitated  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  leaviug  a  clear  bouJlloD  above. 


examine  after  fifteen,  thirty,  or  forty-five  minutes.  Under  the  micro- 
scope the  bacilH  are  seen  to  clump  in  irregular  masses  (.Fig.  415). 
The  test  can  also  be  made  macroacopically,  by  mixing  the  serum  and 
the  culture  in  the  proportions  of  1-50  respectively  and  allowing  it  to 
stand.  In  time  the  liquid  becomes  flocculent,  and  finally  the  clumps 
settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  leaving  a  clear  liquid  above  the  pre- 
cipitate (Fig.  414). 
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Agglutinaiion  of  Protozoa. — The  best  known  agglutination  in 
protozoa  is  that  produced  by  the  serum  of  a  relapsing  fever  patient 
on  Spirocheta  recurrentis.  As  this  organism  cannot  be  cultivated 
artificially,  in  performing  the  test  the  blood  of  an  infected  rat  should 
be  used.  Mix  one  loopful  of  the  patient's  serum  with  one  loopful 
of  defibrinated  blood  of  a  rat  infected  with  Spirocheta  recurreniUj 
and  make  a  hanging-drop  culture.  Ring  the  preparation  with  yasdin 
and  examine  after  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  The  spirochetes 
are  seen  to  be  agglutinated  in  clumps.  According  to  Novy  and  others, 
this  agglutination  is  so  specific  that  it  will  enable  one  to  differentiate 
between  the  four  varieties  of  spirochetes  (i.e.,  those  of  African,  Enro- 
pean,  Indian,  and  American  relapsing  fever).  Thus,  the  serum  of  a 
patient  that  agglutinates  S.  duUoni  will  not  agglutinate  any  of  the 


Fio.  415. — Microscopic  appearance  of  a  positive  Widal  reaction  in  typhoid  fever. 

other  spirochetes.  The  test  is  sometimes  unsatisfactory  because 
the  microorganisms  perish  within  a  short  time  after  being  exposed  to 
the  air.  To  avoid  this,  proceed  as  follows :  (1)  Mix  the  patient's  serum 
and  that  of  infected  rat  blood  with  a  small  portion  of  isotonic  2  per 
cent,  citrate  solution  on  the  surface  of  a  slide,  and  draw  the  mixture 
into  a  fine  capillary  tube.  (2)  Seal  both  ends  of  the  tube  in  the 
flame.  (3)  Mount  the  tube  on  a  slide  with  oil  or  balsam  and  apply 
a  cover-glass.  (4)  Examine  the  preparation  under  the  microscope. 
The  capillary  tube  should  be  sufficiently  fine  so  that  it  can  be  focused 
under  the  high  power  of  the  microscope. 

Seroprecipitins. — Precipitins  are  specific  substances  present  in 
the  serum  of  an  immune  person.  They  have  the  power  of  producing 
a  precipitate  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  particular  product 
or  culture  filtrate  of  the  organism  that  causes  the   infection.    For 
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example,  if  typhoid  serum  is  added  to  a  filtrate  of  a  culture  of 
typhoid  bacillus,  clou  din  ess  appears  and  a  precipitate  is  finally 
formed.  The  filtrate  should  be  prepared  from  a  culture  of  typhoid 
bacillus  in  bouillon  one  or  two  months  old.  This  test  has  also  been 
applied  for  the  diagnosis  of  certain  metazoan  diseases,  such  as  echino- 
cocclis  infection.  The  method  is  conducted  as  follows:  To  2  c.c.  of 
the  patient's  serum  tclear)  add  1  to  2  c.c.  of  a  clear  filtrate  of  hydatid- 
cyst  fluid.  If  cloudiness  and  a  precipitate  are  formed,  the  reaction  is 
positive. 

Another  test  should  be  made  with  normal  serum  as  a  negative 
control. 

The  Wassermann  Reaction. — The  Wassermann  reaction,  or  com- 
plement-fixation test,  is  now  recognized  as  a  valuable  and  indispensable 
diagnostic  aid  in  determining  the  presence  of  syphilis.  The  principle 
of  the  reaction  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  serum  of  syphilitic  persons 
contains  a  substance  (syphilitic  antibodies  or  amboceptors)  which, 
in  the  presence  of  an  antigen  (alcoholic  extract  of  syphiUtic  liver,  chol- 
esterinized  human  heart,  etc.)  and  a  complement  (normal  guinea-pig 
serum),  the  complement  is  absorbed  or  combined,  with  the  result  that 
when  a  hemolytic  system  (antihemolytic  sheep  amboceptors  and  sheep 
erythrocytes)  is  added,  no  hemolysis  takes  place.  The  same  teat 
applied  to  non-syphihtic  serum  gives  complete  hemolysis.  The  reac- 
tion is  specific. 

Following  the  announcement  by  Wassermann  of  this  reaction, 
numerous  modifications  appeared  from  time  to  time.  Mention  need 
be  made  only  of  those  of  Noguchi,  Bauer,  Hecht-Weinberg,  Stern, 
and  others,  all  based  more  or  less  upon  the  principle  originally  out- 
lined by  Wassermann.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that,  having  passed 
the  experimental  stage,  the  Wassermann  reaction,  if  carefully  car- 
ried out,  will  be  found  satisfactory,  the  particular  technic  employed 
being  less  important  than  a  thorough  familiarity  of  the  serologist  with 
the  subject  of  hemolysis  in  general;  the  principles  of  the  reaction,  the 
technic  of  the  method  selected,  and  the  reading  of  results.  The  tech- 
nic outlined  belowis  that  employed  by  the  author: 

Five  reagents  are  employed:  (1)  Antigen;  (2)  sheep  erythrocytes; 
(3)  hemolytic  amboceptors;  (4)  complement;  (5)  the  patient's  serum. 

1.  The  AiUigens. — Three  antigens  are  generally  recommended  for 
(he  test,  namely;  alcoholic  extract  of  syphilitic  liver;  acetone  insolublt^ 
lipoids,  and  cholesterinized  human  or  ox  heart. 

Alcoholic  Extract  of  Syphilitic  Liver. — A  fetal  liver  that  is  known 
to  be  syphilitic,  and  in  which  spirochetes  are  seen  to  be  present, 
cither  by  the  dark-field  illumination  or  by  tlie  Levaditi  silver  method 
of  staining,  is  selected.  (1)  Add  100  c.c.  of  absolute  ethyl  alcohol  to 
JO  grams  of  liver  tissue  finely  ground  with  clean  quartz  sand.     (2) 
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Shake  the  mixture  mechaaically  for  twenty-four  hours  or  place  a 
the  iDcubator  for  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  shaking  it  every  day.  Th* 
bottle  should  be  well  stoppered.  (3)  Filter  through  paper  previously 
washed  with  ether  and  alcohol,  andreplace  the  alcohol, lost  by  evapoti- 
tion.  This  is  the  stock  extract,  and  is  diluted  1:10  or  l:20iti£iit 
solution  for  titration. 

AcetoTie  Insoluble  Lipoid. — (1)  Prepare  extract  as  just  directed, 
using  normal  organs,  either  liver  or  heart,  and  evaporate  the  alcohoL 
(2)  DisBolve  the  residue  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ether,  and  lUoi 
the  turbid  solution  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  well-stoppered 
bottle.  (3)  Decant  the  ethereal  extract  and  add  a  small  amount  o( 
absolute  alcohol — up  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  original  volume.  (*) 
Mix  the  concentrated  solution  with  about  ten  parts  by  volume  of  pun 
acetone,  and  allow  it  to  stand  until  the  sediment  settles.  (5)  Decant 
off  the  acetone  and  collect  the  sediment.  Dry  it  by  evaporation  mi 
weigh.  (6)  Dissolve  the  sediment  in  ether-alcohol,  in  the  proportion 
of  1  c.c.  of  ether  to  9  c.c.  of  pure  ethyl  alcohol  for  each  0.3  gram  o( 
sediment.  This  alcoholic  solution  is  the  stock  solution  from  which  u ' 
emulsion  is  prepared  by  mixing  1  c.c.  with  9  or  19  c.c.  of  salt  solutioB 
for  titration. 

Cholsaterinized  Alcoholic  Eztrad.—il)  Prepare  an  alcoholic  extract 
in  the  same  way  as  directed  for  the  alcoholic  extract  of  eyphilitii 
liver,  using  normal  ox,  guinea-^g,  or  the  human  heart,  the  last  b^iog 
preferred.  (2)  Add  to  the  alcoholic  extract  0.4  grain  of  EabltMum^ 
cholesterin  for  each  100  c.c.  (0.4  per  cent.)  shaki',  and  let  it  stand  in 
the  ice  chest  ovor  night.  <3)  Filter  and  store  in  tightly  stoppc*^ 
bottles.     This  is  diluted  l:10or  1:20  for  titrating. 

Antigens  should  be  stored  in  the  refrigerator,  since  if  left  at  room 
temperature  they  often  become  inactive. 

2.  The  Sheep  Erythrocytes. — Sheep's  blood  is  defibrinated  and  tte 
blood-serum  removed  as  follows:  The  defibrinated  blood  is  auapcndm 
in  an  excess  of  sterile  salt  solution,  centrifugalized,  and  the  liqiiia 
decanted.  The  cells  that  fall  to  the  bottom  are  again  suspendi'd  U 
salt  solution,  centrifugahzed,  and  the  liquid  again  decantH.  Thil 
procedure  is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  after  which  the  preparatim 
is  ready  for  use.  For  hemolytic  work  these  "washed  erythrocyW 
are  suspended  in  salt  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  2.5  c.c.  in  100  c* 
of  salt  solution,  1  c.c.  of  the  suspension,  equal  to  "one  unit"  rferytlu* 
cytes,  being  used  for  the  test. 

3.  The  Hemolytic  AmhoceptoTSs—The  hemolytic  amboceptors  W 
obtained  by  injecting  a  rabbit  with  "washed  sheep  erythrocytes  "fw 
from  blood-serum.  These  washed  erythrocytea  are  injected  into  ^ 
peritoneal  cavity  of  a  rabbit.  As  a  rule,  three  injections  are  r«quiiMl 
The  first  injection  consists  of  2  to  5  cc;     the  second,  of  5  to  10  C- 
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and  the  third,  of  10  to  20  c-e.  of  the  blood.  The  injections  are  given 
at  intervals  of  seven  to  ten  days.  In  from  ten  to  twelve  days  after 
the  last  injection  the  rabbit  is  bled  and  the  serum  separated.  Burins 
the  immunization  not  uncommonly,  the  animal  dies  of  anaphylaxis 
after  the  second  injection,  To  avoid  this  the  author  has  found  that  a 
single  injection  of  10  to  15  c.c.  of  the  sheep  l)lood  intraperitoneally 
is  BUfBfient  in  most  instanfcs  for  the  immunizatirin  of  the  rabbit, 
A  properly  prepared  serum  should  contain  so  much  hemolytic 
aibocrptor  that  about  0.1  of  a  1  :  100  dilution  of  the  serum  (0,001 


-Rivas'  apparatus  for  coUaotiDg  btood  serum,     1  and  2,  the  tubes  di»- 
sated;  3,  both  tubes  ia  place;  4,  itlustiation  fhoiriiis  separation  of  the  senim,  whiah 
ia  DoUeoted  in  the  lower  tube,  from  the  clot  auspeaded  by  the  bIm«  invasUistfoiis  in  the  ■ 

mgm,)  will  completely  hemolyze  1  c.c.  of  a  2.5  per  cent,  suspension 
of  sheep  erythrocytes,  in  the  presence  of  0.05  c.c.  of  normal  guinea- 
pig  serum  (0.5  c.c.  of  a  1  ;  10  dilution).  When  the  serum  is  to  be 
stored  it  should  be  rai-sed  with  equal  parts  of  glycerin  and  kept  in 
sealed  ampules  in  the  ice-chest. 

There  are  many  methods  of  collecting  blood-serum.  The  bottom 
of  a  sterile  test-tube  may  be  softened  in  the  flame,  and  by  touching 
it  with  a  piece  of  glass,  it  may  be  drawn  into  a  fine  cannula.  For 
use  the  tip  of  the  cannula  is  broken  and  inserted  into  any  of  the  vessels 
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of  the  neck  (carotid  or  jugular  vein).     The  normal  pressure  ft 
blood  into  the  tube.    The  tip  of  the  cannula  is  withdrawn 
in  the  flame,  and  the  blood  is  allowed  to  coagulate.    When  tiiei 
has  separated,  it  is  removed  to  another  sterile  tube  with  the  aid  of  a 
pipet. 

The  blood  may  also  be  collected  in  a  test-tube  from  the  marpnil 
vein  of  the  ear,  etc.  In  these  methods,  as  will  be  seen,  there  is  a  vtslr 
of  Berum,  since  the  clot  and  the  serum  remain  in  contact  during  the 
separation.  To  obviate  this  waste,  the  author  some  years  ^o  devised 
an  apparatus  by  which  the  largest  amount  of  serum  could  be  coHectai, 
an  additional  advantage  being  that  it  was  absolutely  free  from  con- 


tamination. The  apparatus,  shown  in  the  accompanying  itlustntioo, 
(Fig.  416)  is  easily  made,  consisting  merely  of  two  ordinary  teat-tubrt 
constricted  near  the  mouth  and  held  together  by  a  fine  copper  win. 
cotton  being  placed  between  the  tubes.  The  tube  that  is  to  rttsi^' 
the  blood  is  provided  with  an  invagination  for  holding  the  clol.  Thw* 
can  easily  be  made  by  softening  the  glass  in  the  flame  and  pushing  wiw 
a  pointed  wooden  stick  toward  the  center.  The  instrument  iflBliril* 
ized  by  dry  heat. 

For  use,  make  a  cannula  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  containing  tl" 
iovagination  by  softening  it  in  the  flame,  and  then  touching  it  with  % 
piece  of  glass  and  gently  drawing  it  out.  When  cool,  break  the  Op 
of  the  cannula,  insert  it  into  an  artery  or  vein,  and  collect  the  desired 
amount  of  blood.     The  blood  is  allowed  to  coagulate  for  from  two  to 
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four  hours,  after  which  the  apparatus,  with  the  clot  on  top,  is  placed 
in  a  testrtube  rack  and  allowed  to  remain  overnight.  The  Herum  is 
collected  in  the  lower  tube. 

4.  The  Complement. — The  bloodof  a  normal  guinea-pig  is  collected, 
allowed  to  coagulate,  and  the  clear  serum  separated.  There  are 
various  methods  of  bleeding  the  guinea-pig:  (1)  The  bleeding  may 
be  made  from  the  carotid  artery:  the  animal  being  placed  under  ether, 
a  flap  of  the  skin  ia  cut  and  the  vessel  severed.  The  blood  is  collected 
in  a  test-tube  and  allowed  to  coagulate,  and  the  serum  is  collected. 
(2)  A  Bmall  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  in  the  region  of  the  neck, 
the  jugular  vein  ia  incised,  and  the 
blood  is  collected  with  a  pipet.  The 
wound  \b  then  sutured,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  days  the  animal  may 
again  be  bled. 

A  much  easier  and  quicker 
method,  and  one  that  causes  no  suffer- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  animal,  con- 
sists in  first  rendering  the  guinea-pig 
unconscious  by  striking  it  a  gentle 
blow  on  the  top  of  the  head  with  a 
hammer,  A.  flap  of  skin  is  then  cut, 
the  carotid  on  one  side  of  the  neck 
severed  with  sharp  scissors,  and  the 
blood  collected.  The  entire  operation 
should  not  consume  more  than  one 
or  two  minutes. 

5.  The  Patient's  -Serum.— This  is 
collected  from  the  finger  or  preferably 
from  a  superficial  vein  of  the  arm, 
when  possible.  A  circular  bandage 
is   applied   firmly   above  the  elbow,    Pw- 4i8.— Mwhod  of  ooUmijbb  Uotwi 

,  '^'^,  ,  -        ,  -  for  the  Wassermann  reaction, 

and  when  the  veins  become  pronu- 

nent  the  point  of  election  ia  sterihzed  by  touching  it  with  tincture 

of  iodin.     A  sterile  syringe  needle  ia  inserted  into  the  vein  and  along 

its  long  axis.     When  the  needle  has  been  inserted  in  the  proper  place, 

the  blood  usually  flows  freely.     If  possible,  about  5  c.c.  of  blood  should 

be  collected  in  a  clean,  sterile  teat-tube.     After  it  has  coagulated  itis 

centrifuged  and  the  clear  serum  removed  with  a  pipet.     The  serum  is 

now  inactivated  at  54°  to  55"  C.  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  water-bath 

to  destroy  the  complement. 

The  Phenomenon  of  Hemolysis. — Hemolysis  is  the  liberation  or 

escape,  from  the  erythrocytes,  of  the  coloring-matter  of  the  blood — the 

hemoglobin.    This  phenomenon  may  take  place  under  several  con- 
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ditions,  such  as  changes  in  the  density  and  in  tho  chemical  compoaitioii 
of  the  blood,  etc.,  following  certain  diseaacs.  In  vitro,  if  the  eiythro. 
cytes  are  suspended  in  an  isotonic  salt  solution  (0.8  to  0.9  per  cent,), 
no  hemolysis  occurs,  but  if  the  suBpension  is  made  in  a  bypotonie 
solution  (0.2  per  wnt.  of  salt)  or  in  tap  or  distilled  water,  bemol.vnt 
will  be  seen  to  oecur  very  rapidly.  The  phenomenon  also  tak<« 
place  if  a  0.5  per  cent,  acetic  acid  solution  is  added  to  the  blood. 
This  hemolysis  is  not,  of  course,  specific,  since  the  same  liquid  hemolyiea 
the  erythrocytes  of  any  animal.  If,  however,  a  rabbit  is  immuBiied 
against  sheep  erythrocytes,  th<  serum  of  the  rabbit  will  contain  sped^ 
hemolytic  antibodies;  that  is,  in  the  presence  of  the  complement  the 
scrum  of  the  immunized  rabbit  will  hemolyze  sheep  erythrocyt«  only, 
and  will  exert  no  action  upon  the  erythrocytes  of  a  different  spvcin 
of  animal. 

The  nature  of  these  hemolytic  antibodies  is  a  disputed  point,  but 
they  probably  have  a  specific  effect  on  the  globin  of  the  hemoglobin, 
which,  by  altering  its  chemical  combination,  alters  or  disasaociata 
the  combination  and  permits  the  escape  of  the  coloring-matter  or 
|iematin  from  the  erythrocytes. 

An  erythrocyte  may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  a  plastic  substanw, 
the  hemoglobin,  and  a  supporting  framework  or  stroma,  in  the  meaba 
of  which  this  plastic  substance  is  contained.  Furthermore,  since  th* 
hemoglobin  may  be  said  to  represent  a  combination  of  hematia  anil 
globin,  the  erythrocytes  consist,  therefore,  of  three  substances, namefv: 
stroma,  hematin.  and  globin. 
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The  hematin  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  same  in  all 
This  is  hkewise  true  of  the  stroma,  which  merely  represent*  the  sup- 
porting framework.  There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  globin,  which 
is  specific,  and  in  all  probabLhty  not  only  varies  in  difiFerent  speciw 
but  also  pierhaps  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  species. 

When  sheep's  blood  is,  therefore,  injected  into  a  rabbit,  the  glotai 
of  the  sheep  erythrocytes  alone  is  probably  the  substance  that  is  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  hemolytic  antibodies.  If  this  is  the  case, 
it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  name  sfteep-crj/t A ropIoWn  may  prop- 
erly be  applied  to  this  antigen,  and  that  of  anti-sheep-erythroglcinn 
or  merely  anli-erythroglobin  to  the  specific  hemolytic  anboceptors 
commonly  known  as  hemolytic  sheep  amboceptors. 

For  the  phenomenon  of  specific  hemolysis  to  take  place,  the  hemo- 
lytic amboceptor  or  anti-sheep-erythroglobin  must  be  supplemented 
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by  the  presence  of  complement.  The  reaction  occurs,  therefore, 
only  when  the  following  three  substances  are  present,  namely:  anti- 
sheep-erythroglbbin  or  hemolytic  amboceptor,  sheep  erythrocytes 
(antigen),  and  complement  (guinea-pig  serum). 

Properties  of  Ike  Complement. — Regarding  the  peculiarities  of  the 
complement,  the  following  facts  should  be  thoroughly  understood: 

1.  The  complement  is  an  unstable  substance.  It  deteriorates 
with  time,  and  hence  should  always  be  used  fresh  (the  same  day). 

2.  It  is  easily  destroyed  or  inactivated  by  heat  at  54°  to  55°  C.  in 
ft  few  minutes. 

3.  Experience  has  shown  that  0.05  c.c.  (0.5  c.c.  of  al:  10 dilution) 
of  guinea-pig  serum  is  about  the  amount  or  "unit"  of  complement 
required  to  effect  complete  hemolysis  of  1  c.c.  of  a  2.5  per  cent,  erythro- 
cyte suspension  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  unit  of  hemolytic  ambo- 
ceptor as  determined  by  titration 

4.  Unlike  ferments,  the  complement  is  exhausted  or  used  up  in 
the  hemolytic  reaction;  that  is,  if  exactly  one  unit  of  complement 

■(0,05  c.c.)  is  used  in  the  hemolytic  reaction,  and  after  complete  hemo- 
lysis 1  c.c.  of  rrythrocyte  suspension  and  a  unit  of  amboceptor  are 
added  lo  the  mixture,  only  slight  or  no  further  hemolysis  will  occur. 

5.  Under  normal  conditions  the  strength  of  the  complement  shows 
only  slight  variation  in  different  animals;  this  variation  ie,  however, 
apt  to  be  more  marked  in  young  guinea-pigs  or  when  there  is  an  im- 
pairment of  health.  It  is  also  known  that  the  complement  may  deter- 
iorate in  vitro,  sometimes  very  rapidly.  It  is  advisable,  therefore, 
to  teat  the  potency  of  the  complement  Ix'fore  using  it  for  performing 
the  Wassermann  reaction. 

6.  In  the  presence  of  a  proper  antigen,  the  complement  has  no 
specific  affinity  for  uniting  with  hemolytic  amboceptors  only,  but 
will  also  unite  with  any  other  variety  of  amboceptor  (sypbihtic,  etc.) 
and  be  likewise  exhausted,  or  remain  combined  or  fixed,  so  that  if 
erythrocytes  and  hemolytic  amboceptors  are  now  added  to  the  mixture, 
no  hemolysis  mil  occur,  because  of  the  absence  of,  or  the  fixed  state  of 
the  complement,  as  was  first  shown  by  Bordet  and  Gengou.  It  is 
upon  this  fact  that  the  WaHsermann  test  is  based,  and  from  it,  the  name 
complemcnl'jixation  test  also  applied  to  the  reaction,  has  been  derived. 

7.  The  fresh  serum  of  a  normal  adult  guinea-pig  should  be  used  as 
complement,  and  while  1.5  or  more  units  of  hemolytic  amboceptor 
and  antigen,  when  not  anticomplementary,  may  be  used,  the  amoimt 
of  complement  should  be  exactly  1  unit  (0.5  c.c.  of  1:10  dilution  of 
the  serum).  In  other  words,  the  complement  should  be  the  standard 
reagent  or  indicator  in  the  reaction. 

Titration  of  the  Hemolytic  Amboceptor. — Into  a  series  of  ten  tubes 
each  containing  1  c.c.  of  erythrocyte  suspension  place  0.5  c.c.  of  a  1 :  10 
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dilution  of  complement  (0.05  o.e.)«  Now  add  inereasiQg  doMi  cC 
inactivated  unmune  rabbit  serum  (antinsheep  hemolytio  amboeepton) 
to  the  tube,  beginning  with  0.0001  in  the  first  tube  and  uang  0X12  in 
the  last  tube.  This  is  readily  done  by  first  dihiting  the  seram  1:10 
or  1:100  and  using  increasiiig  quantities  of  the  dihiticm.  Shake  the 
tubes  and  incubate  at  39^  to  40^  C.  in  a  wateMMith  for  from  forty-five 
minutes  to  one  hour.  The  first  tube  in  the  series  that  shows  complete 
hemolysis  represents  the  unit  of  amboceptor.  For  the  Wiismiiisna 
test  no  less  than  about  1.6  to  2  units  should  be  used.  Two  eontrolii 
one  of  the  eajiiaocyte  and  one  of  the  compl^nent  and  enrthrocylss^^^^ 
should  be  made  at  the  same  time. 


TITRATION  OF  HEMOLYTIC 
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In  this  titration  0.05  c.c.  of  the  1:100  dilution  (0.0005  cc.  undiluted 
serum)  produced  complete  hemolysis.  This  amount  is  the  wnU  of 
amboceptor^  and  for  the  Wassermann  reaction  1.5  to  2  units  (about 
0.07  to  0.1  of  the  dilution)  is  used. 

Titration  of  the  Antigen, — (1)  Prepare  two  series  (A  and  B)  of  doan 
sterile  test-tubes  each  series  containing  ten  tubes.  (2)  To  the  first  ei^t 
tubes  of  both  series  add  increasing  amounts  of  the  stock  antigen  di- 
luted 1:20:  the  first  tube  receives  0.05  c.c. ;  the  secondi  0.1  c.c.;the 
third,  0.15  c.c,  etc.,  up  to  the  eighth,  which  receives  0.4  c.c.  (3)  To 
all  ten  tubes  of  series  A  add  0.1  c.c.  of  a  fresh  known  qrphilitic  semm, 


»)activated,  and  to  all  tea  tubes  except  the  last  of  series  B  add  0.1  c.c. 
*f  fresh  normal  non-syphilitic  serum,  inactivated.  Neither  serum, 
syphilitic  or  Tiormal,  should  be  anticomplementary,  (4)  To  all  tubes 
Df  both  series  except  the  last  tube  of  series  A  add  0.5  c.c.  of  complement 
ijiluted  1 :  10.  Shake  all  tubes  gently,  and  incubate  in  a  watpr-bath 
for  from  forty-five  minutes  to  one  hour  at  39°  to  40"  C.  Shake  the 
tubes  once  more  during  the  incubation.  (5)  After  incubation,  to  all 
the  tubes  of  both  series  add  the  "hemolytic  system."  One  or  two  units 
of  hemolytic  amboceptors  and  Ic.c.  of  2.5  sheep  erjfthrocytcs  suspen- 
sion; the  last  tube  of  series  B,  however,  receives  only  the  erythrocytes. 
f 6)  To  all  tubes  add  salt  solution  to  equal  volume,  abodt  4  to  5  c.c., 
shake,  and  incubate  again  for  one  hour.     (7)  Read  the  result. 

The  first  tube  of  series  A,  containing  the  syphilitic  serum,  in  which 
hemolysis  is  completely  inhibited,  whereas  the  corresponding  tube  of 
series  B  shows  complete  hemolysis, represents  the  um(  of  antigen,  which 
should  be  used  for  performing  the  Wassermann  test.  A  good  antigen 
should  not  require  more  than  0.1  c.c.  to  0.2  c-c.  of  the  1:  20  dilution  to 
produce  complete  inhibition  of  hemolysis,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
in  about  twice  that  amount,  does  not  inhibit  hemolysis;  in  other  words, 
Me  anticomplementary  dose  should  be  about  twice  the  size  oj  the  antigenic 
dose. 

The  ninth  tubes  in  both  series,  whiah  have  no  antigen,  are  controls, 
to  show  any  anticomplementary  action  of  the  sera;  both  should  be 
completely  hemolyzed.  The  last  tube  of  series  A,  having  no  comple- 
ment, is  the  patient's  serum  control,  to  show  that  it  has  been  inactiv- 
ated—that it  is  free  from  complement;  the  last  tube  of  series  B  is  the 
erythrocyte  and  salt  control;  neither  tube  should  show  any  hemolysis. 
It  is  well,  too,  to  set  a  hemolytic  control — a  tube  containing  1  c.c. 
of  erythrocyte  suspension,  one  unit  of  complement,  and  one  or  two 
units  of  hemolytic  amboceptor.  This  should  be  completely  hemolyzed. 
Technic  of  the  Wassermann  Reaction. — In  making  the  Wassermann 
test,  the  following  precaution  should  be  taken:  (1)  More  than  one 
antigen  should  be  used;  at  least  two,  namely,  alcoholic  extract  of 
syphilitic  liver  and  cholesterinized  human  heart  extract,  and  if  possible 
a  third,  acetone  insoluble  hpoid,  should  be  employed.  (2)  The  teat  is 
readily  performed,  but  requires  careful  manipulation  and  accurate 
measurements  of  all  the  reagents  used,  more  especially  of  the  comple- 
ment and  erythrocytes;  if  an  error  be  made  the  test  should  be  repeated. 
(3)  All  tubes  should  be  properly  marked,  either  with  a  number  or 
with  the  initial  of  the  patient.  (4)  Test-tubes,  pipets,  etc.,  should  be 
clean  and  dry  and,  if  possible,  sterile.  *  (5)  The  salt  solution  to  be  used 
for  dilutions,  etc.,  should  be  tested  and  proved  to  be  isotonic  and  sterile, 
if  possible.  (6)  All  sera  should  be  clear,  free  from  erythrocytes,  fresh, 
and,  if  possible,  sterile.     (7)  Everything  required  for  the  test  should 
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be  ready  and  close  at  hand.     (8)  A  routine  method  of  procedure, 
be  followed  each  time,  will  be  found  most  convenient,  and  one  reagenba 
should  be  used  at  a  time.     The  following  order  is  that  employed  by  thea 
author:  Patient's  serum,  antigen,  and  complement  for  the  first  incuba-^ 
tion  and  the  hemolytic  system ;  erythrocytes  and  hemolytic  ambocet^^w 
tors  mixed  in  proper  proportion  for  the  second  incubation.     (9)  The  iis( 
of  wire  test-tube  racks  will  be  found  very  convenient  since  they  occupj 
little  room  and  are  easy  to  handle.     (10)  Incubation  in  a  water-bath  a* 
39°  to  40°  C.  instead  of  in  the  incubator  at  37°  C.  will  be  found  to  giv-i* 
more  regular,  constant,  and  uniform  results. 

Mode  of  Operation. — If,   for  example,  five  sera  are  to  be  testec^ 
proceed  as  follows: 

J.  Place  four  rows  of  test-tubes;  let  the  front  row  consist  of  sev^^ 
and  place  the  other  three  in  the  back  of  eight  tubes  each,  andntaKr] 
them  properly :  the  first  tubes  of  each  series  to  the  left  are  marked  pk  Uf 
(-\-)  =  "syphilitic  serum,  positive  control,"  the  second  are  mark^c^ 
0  =  "  Honsyphilitic  serum-  negative  control,"  and  the  remaining  five  aft- 
marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  respectively,  each  number  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  patient's  serum  to  be  tested. 

2.  In  the  first  four  tubes  on  the  left  marked  plus,  place  O.I  c.c.  of 
syphilitic  serum;  in  the  second  four  tubes  marked  0,  place  O.I  c.c.  of 
Qon-syphilitic  normal  serum,  and  in  the  following  tubes  marked  1,3, 
3, 4,  5,  put  0. 1  c.  c.  of  1 ,  2,  3, 4,  and  5  of  serum,  to  be  tested  respectively- 
All  sera  should  be  previously   inactivated. 

3.  To  all  the  eight  tubes  of  the  second  row,  next  to  the  front  row, 
add  one  unit  of  syphilitic  antigen,  freshly  diluted  (0.1  to  0.2  c.c.  of  dila- 
tion, as  determined  by  titration) ;  to  the  next  row  on  the  back  add  ons 
unit  of  acetone  insoluble  lipoid  antigen,  and  to  the  last  row  on  the 
back  add  one  unit  of  cholesterinized  antigen.  It  will  be  seen  that 
all  tubes  except  the  front  row  contain  antigen. 

4.  To  all  the  tubes  add  0.5  c.c.  of  complement  diluted  1  :  10 

5.  Somewhere  in  the  back  of  the  rack  place  two  tubes:  one  contun- 
ing  1  c.c.  of  sheep  erythrocyte  Buspeneion,  0.2  of  any  of  the  sera  to  be 
tested,  inactivated,  and  two  umt«  of  hemolytic  amboceptor.  Ttii» 
is  the  patient's  serum  complement  control.  The  other  tube  receivs 
only  1  c.c.  of  sheep  erythrocyte  suspension.  This  is  the  salt  solution 
control,  to  prove  that  the  solution  is  isotonic.  To  both  tubes  »dd 
enough  salt  solution  to  make  about  4  c.c. 

6.  Titrate  the  amboceptor  by  placing  it  somewhere  to  the  rigjit  w 
in  back  of  five  or  six  tubes,  to  which  are  added  increasing  quantitin  d 
hemolytic  sheep  eerum  diluted  1 :  100,  beginning  with  0.01  c.c.  sod 
going  up  to  0.2  c.c;  0.5  c.c.  of  complement  (1:  10  dilution)  andl  cc- 
of  erythrocyte  suspension  (2.5  per  cent.),  and  salt  solution  enougb  to 
make  4  c.c. 
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7.  Shake  all  tubes  and  incubate  at  39®  to  40®  C.  for  from  forty-five 
minutes  to  one  hour  in  the  water-bath,  and  shake  the  tubes  onee  or 
twice  more  during  the  incubation. 

8.  Ascertain  the  unit  of  hemolytic  amboceptor  that  corresponds 
to  the  first  tube  completely  hemolyzed,  and  to  all  tubes  except  the 
two  in  the  back  to  the  left  add  the  hemolytic  system:  1.5  to  2  units 
of  hemolytic  amboceptor  and  1  c.c.  of  erythrocyte  suspension.  Both 
amboceptors  and  erythrocytes  may  previously  be  mixed  in  the  cor- 
responding proportion  and  then  added. 

9.  Add  enough  salt  solution  to  make  4  c.c,  shake  the  tubes,  and 
incubate  again  at  39®  to  40®  C.  for  forty-five  minutes.  Shake  once 
more  during  incubation. 

The  accompanying  diagram  (Plate  XVII)  shows  the  manner  in 
which  the  tubes  are  arranged  for  making  the  test. 

Reading  oj  Results. — (1)  Be  sure  that  all  the  front  tubes  which  are 
the  patient's  serum  anticomplementary  control,  show  complete  hemol- 
ysis; also  that  hemolysis  is  complete  in  the  last  three  tubes  on  the  right 
of  the  three  back  rows,  which  are  the  antigen  anticomplementary 
controls;  and  that  the  two  back  tubes  to  the  left — the  patient's  serum 
comptement  and  erythrocyte  controls — are  not  hemolyzed. 

2.  See  that  there  is  no  hemolysis  in  the  back  three  tubes  marked 
''plus,  syphilitic  serum  positive  control,"  and  that  all  four  tubes  marked 
"0,  non-syphilitic  serum  negative  control"  are  completely  hemolyzed. 

3.  The  hemolytic  reaction  in  the  three  back  rows  in  the  tubes 
marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  will  indicate  whether  the  reaction  is  positive 
or  negative.  Thus,  in  all  tubes  in  which  hemolysis  is  complete  the  reaC" 
tion  is  NBGATrvE,  and  in  all  tubes  in  which  no  hemolysis  has  taken  place  or 
in  which  it  is  only  partial  the  reaction  is  positive. 

4.  It  is  customary  to  report  positive  reactions  as  plus  1,  plus  2, 
plus  3,  and  plus  4.  Thus  plus  4  would  indicate  that  no  hemolysis  has 
taken  place  when  100  per  qent.  inhibition;  plus  3,  when  75  per  cent., 
plus  2,  when  50  per  cent.,  and  plus  1,  when  25  per  cent,  inhibition  of 
hemolysis,  as  determined  empiricaUy  from  the  amount  of  sediment  of 
erythrocytes  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  that  are  unhemolyzed,  as  shown 
in  Plate  XVIII. 

This  method  of  reading  the  result  of  the  Wassermann  reaction 
though  generally  adopted,  is  empiric  and  to  some  extent  misleading. 
A  reaction  plus  4  for  instance,  may  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that 
the  degree  of  infection  of  the  patient  is  4  units  instead  of  plus  1  as  in 
our  general  routine  test  we  use  only  one  unit  of  complement. 

The  method  recommended  by  Dr.  John  J.  Laird  and  used  in  The 
Department  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  consist  in 
substituting  a  plus  4  reaction  by  plus  1,  a  plus  3  by  plus  ^,  a  plus 
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and  a  plus  1  by  plus  y^  is  more  logical  and  deserve  due 
commendation  as  it  really  implys  that  I,  ^,  J^j-  ""d  J^,  respectively, 
of  the  unit  of  complement  used  in  the  test  has  been  absorbed  in  the 
xeaction, 

5,  When  the  reaction  is  plus  4  or  negative,  the  reading  may  be 
made  from  one-half  to  one  hour  after  the  second  incubation;  when, 
however,  it  is  plus  1,  plus  2,  or  plus  3,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  tubes 
to  remain  in  the  refrigerator  over  night  so  that  the  erythrocytes  can 
settle  at  the  bottom,  or  the  tubes  may  be  centrifugalized  from  one  to 
two  hours  after  the  second  incubation,  and  the  reading  be  made  from 
tho  amount  of  sediment  of  erythrocytes  not  hemolyzed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tubes,  aa  compared  with  the  sediment  in  the  erylhrot-yte  control 
tube,  which  should  alao  be  centrifugalized. 

6.  As  a  rule,  all  antigens  show  the  same  results,  but  if  one  of  them, 
especially  one  in  the  tubes  containing  the  cholesterinized  antigen, 
shows  plus  1  or  perhaps  plus  2,  whereas  the  other  two  are  negative, 
the  test  is  probably  negative  unless  there  is  a  clinical  history  of  the  case. 
In  such  cases  it  is  advisable,  when  possible,  to  repeat  the  test  one  or 
two  weeks  later,  using  a  fresh  serum,  before  making  a  final  report. 

It  may  seem  superfluous,  and  perhaps  confusing,  to  use  three 
antigens,  but  experience  has  shown  the  value  of  taking  this  precaution. 
First,  it  satisfies  those  critics  who  prefer  one  antigen  to  the  other  two; 
second,  the  teclmic  is  a  simple  one  and  consumes  but  little  extra  time; 
third,  it  serves  in  itself  as  a  control;  so  that  for  this  if  for  no  other 
reason,  if  the  other  two  antigens  are  not  available,  the  three  teats  or 
at  least  two  of  them  should  be  made  with  the  same  antigen.  Finally, 
the  use  of  three  antigens  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  serologist, 
since  it  relieves  him  of  any  doubt  when  the  test  is  negative. 

The  Serum  Diagnosis  in  Metazoan  Diseases.- — -The  precipitin  test 
has  been  recommended  as  an  aid  to  the  diagnosis  of  hydatid  diseases. 
As  has  been  stated,  it  consists  in  adding  2  c.c.  of  the  clear  hydatid 
hquid  to  2  c.c.  of  the  patient's  serum.  The  appearance  of  cloudiness 
and  of  a  precipitate  in  the  mixture  indicates  a  positive  reaction.  The 
Bame  test  should  be  performed  with  the  seriim  of  a  normal  person  as 
control. 

The  complement-fixation  test  has  also  been  carried  out  by  numerous 
observers  who  use  the  hydatid  cyst  liquid  previously  titrated  as  antigen. 
A  salt  solution  or  alcoholic  extract  of  a  given  tape-worm  or  nematode 
has  also  been  used  as  antigen  for  making  the  complement-fixation 
test  in  these  parasitic  diseases. 

These  tests  have  been  applied  by  many  investigators  (Guedini, 
Weinberg,  Paron,  Viellard,  Jieni,  Israel,  Kolmer,  etc,)  in  the  diagnosis 
of  hydatid  cysts,  Ankylostoma,  Ascaris,  Tenia  aolum,  T.  saginata, 
Dibothrioce-pkalus  lotus,  etc.,  and  the  intestinal  parasites  of  dogs,  but 
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the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory.     In  the  author's  e 
the  search  for  the  adult  wonn  or  the  eggs  of  the  parasite  in  the  fece 
urine,  sputum,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  a  simpler,  more  practici 
and  more  reliable  method  of  diagnosis. 

Bacteria  in  the  Blood. — Years  ago  it  was  the  common  behef  tii 
the  human  tissues  and  blood  were  sterile;  that  is,  that  under  Donq 
conditions  no  bacteria  were  present  in  the  blood.  Recent  inTestif 
tionR  have,  however,  demonstrated  that  the  contrary  is  the  case,  i 
a  small  amount  of  blood  is  cultured,  it  may  not  show  the  presence  d 
bacteria,  but  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  is  examined,  bachm. 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  found.  The  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  blood,  ii 
due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  microorganisms  are  constantly  penetnl* 
ing  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  tract,  respiratory  orgioi, 
skin,  etc.,  and  are  carried  into  the  circulation  by  the  Ijniph.  Vaitr 
normal  conditions,  however,  they  are  destroyed  by  the  gennicidll 
action  of  the  tissue  and  blood  and  the  normal  balance  ia  tbm 
maintained. 

Under  abnormal  conditions,  as  when  the  system  is  weakraed  or 
there  is  a  derangement  in  the  mucosa  of  the  normal  cavities,  t&kint 
the  form  of  ulcerations,  abrasions,  or  wounds  of  the  body  surface,  or 
when  trauma  has  been  inflicted  on  any  part  of  the  body,  one  at  ih* 
following  conditions  may  supervene:  (1)  The  system  may  be  unshta 
to  dispose  of  the  bacteria,  and  as  a  result  they  may  accumulate  JD  lbs 
body;  (2)  gaining  an  entrance  through  abrasions,  wounds,  etc.,  ioi 
finding  a  favorable  soil  for  growth,  the  bacteria  multiply  locaUf  and 
eventually  enter  the  circulation  in  large  numbers;  (3)  on  reaching  • 
traumatized  or  otherwise  diseased  locality  inside  of  the  body,  the 
bacteria  may  grow,  set  up  local  morbid  changes,  and  eventually  eowr 
the  circulation. 

Bacteremia-^It  has  been  seen  that  under  any  one  of  the  abnormil 
conditions  juet  described  bacteria  may  invade  the  body,  and,  hariiil 
gained  an  entrance,  they  may  be  either  gradually  destroyed  or  grot 
and  multiply  in  the  blood.  It  is  to  the  latter  condition,  that  is,  tritt 
the  bacteria  live,  grow,  and  multiply  in  the  cirailating  blood,  thai  (A*  << 
haderemia  should  be  applied. 

Bacteremia  is  generally  understood  to  imply  the  presence  of  b*^ 
teria  in  the  blood;  on  further  thought,  however,  the  erroneous  nstuil 
of  this  conception  become  evident,  since,  as  previously  stated,  n™ 
as  has  been  demonstrated  by  several  investigators,  this  is  :i  coni* 
and  constant  phenomenon. 

As  typical  examples  of  bactpremic  diseases  anthrax  and  tjfho* 
fever  may  be  mentioned.     In  both  ot  these  conditions  the  n 
organisms  B.  anthracis  and  B.  typhosus  respectively  are  found  in  d 
blood  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  in  both  the  bacteria  ^ 
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grow,  and  multiply  in  the  blood.  Tetanus  and  diphtheria,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  non-bactercmic  diseases,  since  B.  tetanus  and  B. 
diphtherim  are  not  found  in  the  blood  in  these  conditions. 

Between  the  two  types  just  described  there  are  numerous  bacterial 
infections  that  are  commonly  pj-ogenic  in  nature;  these,  though  origi- 
nally localized  affections,  may  eventually,  under  certain  conditions, 
such  as  weakening  of  the  system,  etc.,  become  generalized.  A  similar 
condition  may  exist  when  the  microorganisms  enter  the  circulation 
in  such  disproportionate  numbers  that  the  body  is  incapable  of  de- 
stroying them,  with  the  result  that  the  normal  balance  is  no  longer 
maintained  and  the  phenomenon  of  infection  is  manifested. 

Primary,  Metastatic  and  Secondary  Bacterial  Infection. — By 
primary  bacterial  infection  is  understood  the  first  lesion  or  infection 
produced  by  the  entrance  of  pathogenic  bacteria  into  the  body. 
As  examples  of  primaiy  infection  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  tetanus, 
and  anthrax  may  be  mentioned. 

Metastatic  Bacterial  Injection. — A  metastatic  bacterial  infection  is 
one  in  which  the  bacteria  arc  disseminated,  either  through  the  blood 
or  lymph,  from  the  primaiy  focus  of  infection  to  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Focal  abscesses  of  the  liver  following  suppuration  in  another 
part  of  the  body;  inihary  tuberculosis,  which  normally  is  always  sec- 
ondary to  tuberculosis  in  other  organs,  etc.,  are  examples  of  metastatic 
infections. 

Secondary  hifcction.^A  secondary  infection  is  a  non-metastatic 
bacterial  infection  that  is  different  in  nature  from  the  original  disease. 
Abscesses  of  the  lung  following  tuberculosis  and  paragonimiasis  are 
examples  of  secondary  infections.  A  secondary  infection,  therefore, 
presupposes  a  predisposing  condition  that  favors  the  gro'ft-th  and 
multiphcation  of  pathogenic  bacteria  in  any  part  of  the  body,  and 
in  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  most,  if  not  all,  primary  infections 
are  secondary  in  nature,  since  a  weakening  of  the  sy-ttcm  or  a  previous 
pathologic  Bondition  of  the  part  is  necessary  for  growth  and  multi- 
phcation of  pathogenic  bacteria  to  take  place.  Thus,  an  abrasion 
or  a  wound  in  tlie  skin  is  essential  for  the  entrance  and  growth  <if 
anthrax  and  tetanus  bacillus  in  the  body;  a  sore  throat  and  bronchitis, 
when  accompanied  by  vascular  disturbances  in  the  lung,  are  the  pri- 
mary lesions  that  predispose  to  the  development  of  pneumonia. 

A  secondary  infection  may  in  turn  become  metastatic.  Thus, 
an  abscess  of  the  lung  following  paragonimiasis  may  give  rise  to  focal 
abscesses  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

Secondary  Bacterial  Infection  in  Parasitic  Diseases.- — Most  of  the 
parasitic  diseases  of  man  could  properly  be  considered  as  offering  no 
immediate  danger  to  the  patient  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they 
constantly  predispose  the  patient  to  secondary  bacterial  infections 
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that  are  not  onoomimHilrthe  OMne  of  deatlL  lUilivanfllHbiM, 
as  already  stated,  in  the  ease  of  paragoDinuaAB  dt  tbe  hmgL  Bm 
the  preaence  oi  the  paragoninuu  ^tcb  rise  nMiriy  to  a  loeafiiBdam 
ot  consolidation  (Plate  ni),  bntptedispoaesthe  patient  to  thedeniop- 
ment  of  abeoevee  (rf  tiie  lung  (Fig.  7),  which  in  torn  di^  gnaw  to 
metastatte  kuons  or  to  a  generaEied  bacteremia.  Thk  is  timtm 
of  oases  of  tubenndosis,  onoiaariaBis,  dysentery,  and  olesntioxf 
the  intefttines  which  ivediqwee  the  patient  to  a  ge&eraUied  baetaoit 
infeoti<»i. 

Blood  CtiUnrfaig.~-ln  maktng  blood  cnttuiea  the  blood  Aodd  bi 
collected,  under  strict  aaeptie  precautions,  from  ai^  of  the  siqMtfitiil 


Fia.  419. — Method  of  collecting  blood  fur  blood  cultures. 


veins  of  the  anns.  The  area  selected  should  be  washed  with  mnn 
water  and  soap,  followed  by  alcohol,  and  then  touched  with  tincture 
of  iodin  (10  per  cent,  in  80  per  cent,  alcohol).  From  5  to  10  w-  ''f 
blood  are  collected  in  a  sterile  test-tube  containing  glass  beads;  tlK 
blood  is  defibrinated  by  shaking  it  for  five  to  ten  minutes,  the  cotton 
plug  being  replaced  during  defibrination  ^Fig.  419),  The  defibrinat**' 
blood  is  now  cultured  in  bouillon,  blood  agar,  coagulated  blood-sfnUB- 
serum  bouillon,  etc.,  incubated  at  37"  C.  for  from  twenty-four  to  t«ty- 
eight  hours  or  longer,  and  examined  for  the  presence  of  bacteria.  The 
following  bacteria  may  be  found  in  the  blood :  BacUlw  typhosvi;  B. 
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paratyphoius;  B.  coli;  B.  anthrads;  B.  pestis;  B.  tuberculosis  during 
the  early  stage  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis;  B.  leprct,  B.  diphtheria, 
in  very  grave  and  marked  infection;  B.  pyocyaneus;  B.  diphther aides; 
B.  pnettmoniiE,  and  the  pyogenic  cocci. 

Mycosis. — Fungoid  diseases  are  generally  localized;  the  parasite 
of  IkTHsk,  however,  and  posaibly  a  few  other  fungi,  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  blood  in  the  form  of  yeast-like  bodies  in  cases  of  blasto- 
mycosis. 

Protozoan  Parasites. — The  following  protozoan  parasites  may  be 
found  in  the  blood :  The  plasmodia  of  malari  a ;  Trypanosoma  gambiense 
and  T.  crusi;  Babesia  honiinis(_f);  the  microorganism  of  kala-azar; 
the  spirochetfe  of  relapsing  fevers,  and  occasionally  Treponema 
pallidum. 

Meiazoan  Parasites. — The  most  important  of  all  metazoan  para- 
«tes  of  the  blood  are  the  Filaria,  whose  embryos,  or  microfilariffi,  are 
found  in  the  circulation.  The  most  important  are  the  microfilarise  of 
Filaria  bancrofti,  F.  loa,  F.  perstans,  and  F.  demarguayi.  In  addition, 
the  adult  parasite  and  «gg  of  Schistosoma,  the  egg  of  Paragonimus, 
and  the  larvie  of  Ankyiostoma,  Strongyloides,  and  Trichinella 
may,  in  rare  instiiiices,  be  found  in  the  blood. 

The  Cerebrospinal  Fluid. — The  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  a  clear  liquid, 
alkaline  in  reaction,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1005-1010.  It 
contains  small  quantities  of  glucose,  which  reduces  Fehling'a  solu- 
tion, and  proteid  substances  (globulin).  The  normal  fluid  is  not 
coagulated  by  heat,  but  a  slight  precipitate  may  be  formed  when 
dilute  acetic  acid  solution  is  added  before  boiling. 

Normally  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  ia  almost  free  from  cellular  ele- 
ments, since  it  does  not  contain  more  than  10  cells  to  the  cubic  milli- 
meter (2-4  cells  to  the  field).  These  cells  are  chiefly  lymphocytes,  but 
a  few  endothehal  cells  may  be  found.  In  certain  morbid  conditions, 
such  as  tumors,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  pyogenic  infections  of  the  brain, 
and  in  parasyphilitic  diseases,  such  as  tabes  and  paresis,  the  globulin 
content  and  cellular  elements  in  the  Uquid  are  increased,  the  lympho- 
cytes or  polynuclear  leukocytes  predominating,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Technlc.  of  Lumbar  Puncture. — The  patient  may  be  seated  either 
in  bed  or  in  a  chair,  with  the  body  inclined  forward,  or  he  may  be 
placed  on  the  side  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  with  the  head  slightly 
elevated.  In  most  cases  especially  in  children  and  sick  persons,  the 
latter  position  is  preferable  (Fig.  420). 

A  needle  about  8  to  10  cmi  long  and  having  a  bore  of  1  to  1.5  mm., 
well  pointed,  with  cutting  edges  at  the  tip,  and  made  of  a  flexibloj 
non-rigid  material,  such  as  platinum  or  gold,  should  he  used  for  the 
operation.  Select  a  soft  spot  between  the  tlurd  and  fourth  lumbar 
spinouB  processes,  corresponding  to  about  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the 
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ilium.  Wash  the  part  with  soap  and  water,  followed  by  alcohol, 
and  touch  it  with  tincture  of  iodin.  The  needle  is  grasped  finnly, 
and  with  a  sudden  thniat  it  is  inserted  in  the  median  line  through  the 
skin  and  muscle  down  to  the  spinous  Ugaments.  It  is  now  pushed 
on  more  slowly  until  the  canal  is  reached,  which  is  manifested  by  a 
sudden  sensation  of  "giving  way."  If  desired,  the  lateral  route  can 
be  used  instead  of  the  median  line. 

The  first  Suid  that  appears  is  usually  stained  with  blood  and  should 
be  collected  in  a  separate  tube.  From  5  to  10  c.c.  of  fluid  free  from 
blood  should  be  collected  in  another  tube,  the  needle  removed,  the 
part  touched  with  tincture  of  iodin,  and  collodion  applied. 


Fio.  420. — Technic  of  spinal  pum 


If  no  fluid  appears,  the  needle  may  be  inserted  a  little  further,  if  it 
has  not  entered  the  canal,  or  withdrawn  a  trifle,  and  if,  after  this,  the 
tap  proves  a  dry  one,  it  is  not  advisable  to  make  another  puncture. 

Determination  of  Total  Number  of  Celts. — Under  normal  conditions 
of  when  the  spinal  fluid  is  rich  in  cells,  it  may  be  examined  directly 
by  thfi  same  method  used  in  counting  the  blood-cella  with  the  hemo- 
cytometer,  except  that  the  serum  used  is  not  diluted.  Or  as  a  routine 
procedure  a  given  quantity  of  the  serum  is  centrifuged,  the  hquid  de- 
canted whether  sediment  is  present  or  not,  the  volume  of  the  residue 
nicii.surrd,  and  the  cells  counted.  The  total  number  of  cells  in  1  c.mm. 
of  the  li()uid  is  determined  by  calculation.  Thus,  if  the  residue,  after 
centrifngalization  of  5  c.c.  of  the  liquid,  is  0.5  c.c.,  and  this  shows  5000 
cells  per  c.mm.,  the  total  number  will  be  500  per  c.mm.  (5000  -r-  10). 

Differential  Count. — The  differential  count  is  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  done  for  the  blood.     Spread  preparations  of  the  sedi- 
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ment  are  made  and  stained  by  hematoxylin -eosin,  methylene-blue,  or 
Wright's  8tain. 

The  Cerebrospinal  Fluid  for  Making  the  Wassermann  rest.— Instead 
of  serum,  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  may  be  used  for  making  the  Wasser- 
mann  test,  from  0.5  to  1  c.c.  being  used. 

Noguchi's  BiUyric-acid  Teal. — Into  a  small,  thin-walled  test-tube 
place  0.2  c.c.  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  that  is  clear  and  free  from  blood. 
Add  1  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  butyric  acid  in  normal  salt 
solution,  and  boil  for  a  short  time  over  a  low  flame.  Next  add  0.2  c.c 
of  a  normal  solution  of  sodium  hydroxid  and  boil  again  for  a  few 
seconds.  An  increase  of  protein  content  (globulin)  in  the  liquid  is 
indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  granular  or  flocculent  precipitate, 
which  gradually  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  leaving  a  clear 
liquid  above  it. 

The  speed  with  which  the  reaction  occurs  varies  with  the  amount 
of  protein  present.     It  may  appear  in  a  few  minutes  or  in  one  or  two 


FiO.  431. — The  cerebrospinal  fluid 


nfecUve  meningitis. 


hours,  which  is  the  time  limited  for  the  test.    A  slight  opalescence  of 

the  liquid,  without  the  formation  of  a  dislind  precipitate,  may  be  regarded 
as  normal. 

The  Cerebrospinal  Fluid  in  Sleepibg  Sickness.— CaateJlani  demon- 
strated the  presence  of  Trypanosoma  gambiense  in  the  cerebrospinal 
fluid.  For  the  detection  of  this  flagellate  the  fluid  ia  centrifugallzed 
and  the  sediment  examined  either  in  the  fresh  state  or  after  staining 
it  with  Giemsa's,  methyleoe-blue,  or  other  stains. 

Inlerpret<aion  of  KesuWs.— (1)  In  all  inflammatory  or  irritating 
conditions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  the  globulin  and  cell  content 
are  usually  increased. 

2.  In  the  acute  stage  of  simple  suppurative  meningitis,  the  poly- 
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nuclear  leukocytes  are  abundant  (Fig.  421),  but  later,  in  die  ehnnie 
stage,  the  lympbocytea  nuQT  predcnninate. 

3.  In  tube^cuboB  meniogitM,  eqwoiaUy  in  tbe  eariy  stage,  the 
lympfaooytee  are  abundant,  but  later  in  the  course  of  the  diwBfle,irtien 
aec<mdaiy  infeetion  and  aupporation  are  prone  to  oeour,  the  potji»- 
olear  cells  pzedominate. 

4.  The  preeenoe  oi  erythroiQrtee  is  Bu^eative  trf  heroorriuge  or 
fault  in  technique.  , 


(VpUBs. 


0.  An  ineiease  of  ^boUn  ,and  Irmphocytea  with  a  mpAn 
Waasermann  is  suggestive  ci  meningeal  tuberoukxris,  ««— nhiriart 
sclerosiB,  sjrringomyelia,  tabee  dorsalis  (non-syphilitic),  leprosy  of  fte 
central  nervous  system,  or  some  chronic  inflammation,  ithcrc>'  * 
positive  Wassermann,  of  course,  indicates  syphilis. 
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isolation  of,  643 

morphologic  classification,  643 

morphology,  643 

non-pathogenic,  648 

pathogenic,  648 

varieties  found  in  blood,  676 
Bacteriaceffi  protophyta,  577 
Bacterial  infection,  metastatic,  675 
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aecondftry,  67,5 
in  parasitic  di«eiisc$.  675 
I  Bacteriology,  640 
Bftlantidic  dysentery,  209 
Balantidium  coli,  207 
discovery,  19 
liabitat,  207 
life  history,  207 
mechanifltn  of  infection,  20S 
pathogenicity,  2 OS 
nunulum,  210 
Baleri,  124 
Barherio,  520 

Bartooella  bacilliformh,  ISS 
Basidiomycetes,  589 
Basidiospores,  582 
Basophiles,  6$l 
Basophilic  myelocytes,  658 
Bass'  method  of  cultivating  malarial 
paraaite,  167 
of  isolating  malarial  parasites,  174 
Bed  bug,  516 
Indian.  519 
prophylaxis,  519 
Beef  tape-wonn,  306 
Belascaris  mvsUif,  361,  368 
Benchuca,  520 
Benzidin  test  for  occult  blood  in  anky- 

logtomi&sis,  382 
Betanapbthol  in  ankylostomiasis,  382 
Bichuqiie,  520 
Big  bead,  611 
Binary  fission,  54 
Binnenkorper,  52 
Binucleata,  89 

Black  flag  powder  for  flies,  556 
Biack-dotted  ring-worm,  600 
Blaps  mucroaata,  339 
Blastomycosis,  578,  593 
Blaufordia  nosophora^  264 
Blennorrhagia,  inclusion,  213 
Blood,  650 
bacteria  in,  874 
color  index,  652 
composition,  650 
counting,  654 

interpretation  of  reaults,  65S 
cidtures  from,  method  for,  676 
dried  spreads,  653 

entmination,    routine,    in    iiiiilnriiil 
fever,  179 
value,  650 
flukes,  25S 

metaxoon  parasites  in.  677 
Microfilaria  bancrofti  in,  number.  415 

periodicity.  409 
miorofilariie  in,  search  for,  423 
nematodes  of,  406 

occult,  test  for,   in  ankylostomiasis, 
382 

if  Microfilaria  bancrofti  i 
plasma,  650 
preparations,  652 
staining,  654 


Blood,  protozoan  parasites  in,  677 

thrush  fungi  in,  677 

varieties  orbaoteria  founil  in,  676 
Blood-cells,  650,  651 
Blood-film  pre^ration,  method  for,  6S3 
Blood-serum,  Rivas'  apparatus  for  col- 
lecting, 663,  664 
Blood-sucking  cone  nose,  520 
Blue-bottle  fly,  558 
Bodies,  cell-inclusion,  21,  213,  217 

elementary,  213 

(avus  claviform,  605 

inclusion,  21,  213,  217 

n^ri.  21,  214 

sporoid,  in  actinomy  cosis.  Oil 

trachoma,  217 
Body  louse,  514 
Borax  carmin  or  alum  stain,  634 

methylene-blue  stain,  635 
Bordet  and  Gengou  phenomenon,  667 
Bos  Uurus,  190 
Bot-flies,  545 
Bothridia,  285 
BothriocephalidiE,  296 
Bothriocephaloais,  302 
Bouba  brasiliana,  135 
Bouillon  oullure-mediuni,  641 
dextrose,  642 
lactose,  642 
maltose,  642 
nitrate,  641 
saccharose,  642 
Irypsiniiea,  641 
Box  bo6pe,  126 
Brachycera,  524.  540 
Braiinia  iassyensis,  304 
Briancon's  sign  in  hvdatid  cyst,  293 
Bryophytfl,  577 
Bug,  Ded.  616 
Indian,  519 
prophylaxis,  519 

kiauag,  ■')21 

red,  492 
Bugs,  513 

Bullinus  contortus,  260 
Bunches,  376 
Butyric-acid  test  on  cerebrosiiinal  fluid. 
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Calliphora,  192,  558 

asurea,  56S 

erythrocephala,  558 

Umensia,  558 

vomitoria,  55S 
Camera  lucida,  626 
Campodea  staphylinxis,  465 
Canal,  gynecophoric,  259 

Laurer's,  238 
Cant  hand  in,  504 
Capitulum,  481 
Carboltuchsin  stain,  635 
Carbolxylol  solution,  638 
Carriers,  malaria,  179 
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Carter's  theory  of  periodicity  of  Mi- 

orofilaiia  bancrofti,  411 
CaryophylloBUs,  276 
Caryophylleid»i  2d5 
Castellanella.    See  Trypanosoma. 
Oellia  albimamis,  533,  537 

argyrotaiBis,  533,  537 

brasilienos,  538 

pharoensiSy  537 
Cell-inclusion  bodies.  21,  2134217 
Celloidin  sections,  633 
Cells,  blood-,  650,  651 

flame,  237 

mast-,  651 
Cenurus  cerebralis.  288 
Ceratophyllida.  5y5 
Ceratophyllus  fasciatus,  112,  318,  575 
Ceroaria,  240.  246 
Cercooystis,  287 
Cercomonas,  136 

hominis,  71,  136,  137 

lomdcauda,  137 
Cercomonidn.  136 
Cerebroiipinal  fluid,  677 

determination  of  number  of  cells  in, 

678 
differential  count  of  cells,  in,  678 
for  Wassermann  reaction,  679 
in  sleepmgHricknesB,  679 
Nogucni's  butyric-acid  test  on,  679 
Cestoda,  232,  276,  299 

alimentary  canal,  280 

body,  278 

classification,  295 

classification  of  eggs,  328 

cuticle,  279 

diagnosis.  292 

embryopnore,  282 

excretory  system,  280] 

female  organs,  281 

habitat,  291 

history,  277 

hydatid  cysts,  289,  292 

infestation  with,  prophylaxis,  293 
treatment,  293 

laboratory  diagnosis,' 324 

life  history,  283 

lime  cells,  279 

male  organs,  280 

mechanism  of  transmission,  291 

metraterm,  281 

morphology,  277 

muscles,  279 

neck,  278 

nervous  system,  280 

of  man,  299,  323 

onchosphere,  282 

parenchyma,  279 

pathogenesis,  292 

proglottides,  277 

proper,  295 

reproductive  organs,  280 

rostellum,  277 

rostrum,  277 

scolex,  277 

search  for  adults,  324 


Cestoda,  search  for  eggs,  326 
for  larvs,  325 

sensu  strictu,  295 

strobile,  277 

structure,  277 
Cestodaria.  232.  277,  295 
Cestodes,  232,  276,  299 
Cetonia  aurata,  339 
Chagas'  disease^  119,  121,  520 
Chandeliers  fayiques,  605 
Chemotactic  theory  of  periodieityjof 

Microfilaria  bancn^ti,  411 
Chicken  pest.  21 

sarcoma,  filterable  viruSi  222 
Chigo,  567 
Chiire,  567 
ChiKKlon  dentatum,  210 

uncinatus,  210 
Chilopoda,  473 
Chinche,  492,  516 
Chique,  567 
Chitin,  503 
Chlamydophrys  enchelys,  75 

stercorea,  75 
Chlamydospores,  582 
Chlam^docoa,  213 

classification,  214 

history,  213 

life  history,  213 

pathogenesis,  214 

strongyloidasmatay  214 

ven^214,  217 
Chlorosis,  color  index  in,  6681 
Cholera,  ho^,  filterable  yimfl,  222 
Cholesterinised    alcoholic  eztiaet  for 

Wassermann  reaction,  662 
Chordodes  alpestris,  341 
Chromidiosomes,  50 
Chryosbothris,  504 
Chrysomyia,  557 

macellaria,  557 
habitat,  557 
life  history,  557 
pathogenesis,  558 
treatment,  568 
Chiysops,  543 

dimidiata,  543 

dispar,  543 
ChytridiaceJB,  579 
Cilia,  204 
Ciliata,  59,  204 

cla8sificationj206 

life  history,  205 

morphology,  204 

pathogenesis,  206 

structure,  204 
Cimex  baneti,  121 

ciliatus,  519 

columbanus,  519 

hirundinis,  519 

lectularius,  121,  471,  516 
digestive  tract,  517 
habitat,  517 
life  history,  517 
pathogenesis,  518 

rotundatus,  121,  130,  471,  519 
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Crithidia,  pathogenesis,  129 

Cirri,  204 

Crustacea,  233,  471.  472,  474 

Cirrus  pouch,  23S 

CryptococcuB  degenerans.  69-1 
gilchriBti,  694 
Hominis,  694 

Clftdorehia  wateoni,  254 

CliteUum,  454 

Ctenocephatus  canis,  128,  135,  323,  673 
Culox  albolineatus,  538 

diagnoaiB,  249 

haKtat,  249 

Anopheles  and,  differentiation,  533 

life  history,  250 

fasciatus,  639 

pathogenesis,  260                               , 

fatigans,  417,  538 
geliauH,  638 
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var.  minor,  249                                   1 

pipiens,  181.  185,  417,  467,  501,  538 

Coccidia,  26,  146,  149,  152                       i 

sitiens,  538 

animal  inoculation,  152 

akusei,  638 

asexual  reproduction,  153 

Culicidffl,  523.  525 

culturea,  152                                                i 

abdomen,  626 

habitat,  162 

bit«,  528 

history,  152 

treatment,  529 

lite  history,  162 

clasaification,  632 

digestive  tract,  627 

sexual  reproduction,  154 

CEEB,  629 
esophagus,  527 

Bpecies,  150                                            , 

geographic  distribution,  528 
fiabitat,  628 

Coccidioides  immitia,  619                          | 

Cocoidium  biacniini,  150                              ' 

head,  526 

cuniculi,  155 

imago,  531 

hominis,  155                                           . 

larva,  531                                                

Colombian  relapsing  fever,  492 

Color  index  of  blood,  652                          1 

lees,  526                                               _^^H 
life  history,  629                                    ^^^^H 

Colpoda  cuoiilluB,  210                               1 

Malpighian  tubes,  528                         ^^^H 

Columba  livia,  184                                    i 

middle  gut,  527                                        ^^^^H 
morphology,  525                                 ^^^^^M 

Commensaiism,  24 

665,  667 

pupa,                                                   ^^^^^H 

Complement-fixation  test,  661 
inhydatiddisease.  293,  314 

reproductive  organs,  528                    ^^^^^^H 
salivary  glands,  528                               ^^^^H 

Cone  nose,  blood-sucking,  520 

^^^H 

Conso  floor-maggot,  559 

thorax,                                                  ^^^^H 

Conidiospores,  5S2 

wings,                                                    ^^^^H 

CulicinEe,  633,  538                                    ^^^H 

ConorhinuH  geniculatuB,  121 
injestans,  121 

Culture-media,  641                                    ^^^^H 

starch,  642                                                         ^H 

megistuB,  107,  118,  119,121,471,520  , 

steriltEBUon  of,  rules  for,  643                             ■ 

sordidus,  121 

Cultures  from  blood,  method  for,  676                ^M 

Coolie  itch,  229,  376                                  i 

of  ameba,  645                                         ^^^^M 

^KCordylobia,  656 

of  malarial  parasites,  647                   ^^^^^1 

of  treponema,  647                                   ^^^^^^H 

^H       habitat,  557 

of  trypanosoma,  647                           ^^^^^H 

^^r       lire  history,  657 

preservation.  649                                ^^^^^1 

transplantation,  649                              ^^^^^H 
Cyclasterclla  scarlatinalis,  217                            ^M 

Coriflcus,  520 

Corrosive   sublimato   alcohol   solution, 

CyclophyllidlB,  296                                                      ■ 

638- 

Cyclops,  474                                                         ^M 

Corvufl  comix,  184,  185 

coronatus.  438,  471,  474                       ^^^^M 

Counting,  blood,  654                                 | 

CyclopteruE  lumpus,  126                           ^^^^^^H 

interpretation  of  results,  65S 

Cyolorrhapha,  524,  625,  545                  ^^^^M 

erythrocytes,  665 

leukocytes,  666                                      i 

Cynomyia,  548                                       ^^^^H 

mortuomm,  548                                 '^^^^^^M 

differential,  657                                  i 

Cyprinoidea  amphilina,  295                        ^^^^ 

Cyst,  hydatid.  289.     See  also  Hj/dnitd                V 

Crab  louse,  516 

^&l7S"""-"" 

cyiU.                                                                     ■ 

Cysticeruoid,  287                                                            ■ 

gerridis,  128                                           1 
Eabitat,  128                                            1 

Cysticercua,  276,  287                                               ■ 

bovis,  307                                                           _■ 

life  histoiy,  128                                      1 

cellulosa,  305                                                     M 

cerebraUs,  229                                                   ^H 
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QyvtioeieiitL  raMmomii  8(15 

C^tomijrmB  group  of  GhIamyaotoa« 
214 
VMoiii».216 
validly  21d 
life  luitovyt  216 
mori^iokfgyy  216 
Cytoetoma,  204 
Gytovikoii  group  <tf  ChkiiisrdoaoAy  214 

Damomia  rerren.  126 
Dttxk-fiaU  ilhiminfttigu,  638 
DayainM  aiia«ioft|  822 

***fiiiflgfli>ftiiTiiTniiwit  821 
DdiSdd^ibaiiatoisiin  itoin,  684 
DemodlooidMi  479 
DeniiiMMnlor.  487 
oeeidnteUk  188 
TWttita%  471. 489 
Denmtobiay  546 
<QrMii?«ilii8, 546 
lia]^Mk546 
fife  UB&Ky,^  546 
pethofOiflMt  547 

-  Demetomyeoriei  587 

DeimMopUIkaM.  568 

pioplqfieaDHL  569 

DegnurtophinM,  567 

oeGate»569 

peneteMUi  567 
habitat,  568 
Hf e  lualory,  568 
^pa^Mmneuk  568 
DesieiigslcienL  124 
Deutomerite,  148 

Dextrose  boiiillon  culture-medium,  642 
Dhobie  itch,  602 
Diapromus  spinosus,  321 
Diastasic  ferments,  644 
Dibothriocephalidae,  326 
Dibothriocephalus  bothridia,  285 

cordatus,  302 

development,  283 

eggs,  327 

latus,  229,  250,  299,  673 
diagnosis,  302 
habitat,  301 

mechanism  of  transmission,  301 
morphology,  299 
pathogenesis,  302 

parvus,  302 

plerocercoid,  285 
Dicrocoelium  lanceatum,  251 
Digenea,  242 
DiphyllidflB,  296 
Diplogonoporus  brauni,  303 

grandis,  302 
Diplopoda,  473 
Diptera,  471,  523 

classification,  524 

coarctate  type,  524 

halteres,  523 


Dbtenwlif^hi 
fuiiulfty523 
nioiplioiogyi 


obteot  I9per524 
niOiiiiimy  528 
DgnrHdnm  oirfmwni  822, 570^  573^  57i 
Diiooinyoei.  611 
urt«oid«L614 
boviSy  57S^  611 
oultttzeiy  618 
wa.tlMMMinniiiB  614 

nTMBIlBltBllli  fti4 

medum,  StS,  614 
DiaoophofL  454 
Disporocqnniday  149 
Dineetlon,  mieroioape  f6r»  625 

of  moequito,  624 

of  nemalodei^  624 

of  email  panuntee,  628 

of  wonnL628 

oeuli  hummiii,  268 

.ophthalmolnum,  268 
Dogflea»573 
Douiine,  21, 107. 123 
DnMS^oSans,  342, 487,  4M 

diagnoBiB,  439 

prophyleade,  441 

malmeat,489 
^racumailue  medfawwM&L  17, 486 
Dr^yweoa  polyiiMtpiie,  280 
Dumdum  feve^  138 
Dyeenteric  aehietoeemitii^  267 
Imentery,  amebie,  68 

tMJantiSuo,  209 
Qyamorphiem,  ^0^  590^  606 

EcDTSis,  506,  509 
Eobidnophafpi,  567 
Echindbothnum  variabile,  296 
Echinococcus,  310 
granulosus,  292,  311 

habitat,  311 

life  history,  311 

mechanism  of  transmiflsion,  312 

pathogenesis,  312 
muitilocularis,  290,  315 

history,  315 

individuality,  316 

life  history,  316 

mechanism  of  transmiaaion,  316 

pathogenesis,  316 
Echinorhynchus  hominia.  339 
Echinostoma  ilocanum,  253 
Ectoblast,  283 
Ectoparasites,  25,  235 
Ectophytes,  587 
Ectoplasm,  204 
Eczema  marginatum,  601 
Edema,  ambulant,  426,  432 
Eimeria  hominis^  156 
Elementary  bodies,  213 
Elephantiasis,  419,  420 
climatic  factors  in,  420 
diagnosis,  421 
prophylaxis,  424 
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Elephantiasis,  surgical  treatment,  424 

treatment,  423 
Embryophore,  282 
Empodium,  502 
Encnylema,  52 
Endameba  nraziliensis,  71 
buccalis,  71 
coli,  64 

asexual  reproduction,  65 
cultures,  66 
habitat,  65 
life  history,  65 
morphology,  64 
motility,  64 
pathogenesis,  65 
sexual  reproduction,  65 
gingivalis,  71 
histolytica,  28,  66 
cultures^  69 
description,  66 
habitat,  66 
life  history,  68 
motility,  66 
pathogenesis,  68 
kartulis,  74 
miurai,  75 
mortinatalium,  75 
phagocytoides,  70 
pulmonalis,  74 
pyogenes,  74 
tetragena,  69 
tropicalis,  70 
undulans,  71 
uro^enitalis,  74 
vagmalis,  74 
Endamebas,  64 
di£Ferentiation,  70 
erratic,  75 

of  i^enito-urinary  tract,  74 
of  mtestine,  64 
of  mouth,  71 
of  serous  cavities,  75 
of  viscera,  75 
pseudo,  75 
pyogenic,  74 
Endamebiasis,  oral,  71 
Endoconidia,  582 
Endoderinophyton,  603 
castellani,  603 
concentricum,  603 
Endogenous  gemmation,  54 
Endomyces,  592 
albicans,  592 
rhoi,  593 
subtilis,  593 
Endoparasites,  25,  235 
Endophytes,  587 
Endospores,  582 
Endotrypanum,  127 
Entamceoa  coli,  discover>%  20 

histolytica,  discovery,  20 
Entoblast,  283 
Enzjmes.     See  Ferments. 
Eosm,  aqueous  solution,  for  staining, 

634 
Eosinophiles,  651 


Eosinophilic  infiltration,  44 

myelocytes,  657 
Epidermophyton,  601 

cruris,  602 

pemeti,  602 

rubrum,  602 
Epimerite,  148 
Epimeron,  497 
Epipharynx,  499 
Epistemum,  497 

Equinococcus  granulosus,  287,  288 
Erratic  parasites,  25 
Erythrasma,  617 
Erythrocytes,  651 

abnormal,  658 

counting,  655 

sheep,  for  Wassermann  reaction,  662 
EstridsB,  545 
Ethiopian  zone,  469 
Euarthropoda,  473 
Eucalyptus  in  ankylostomiasis,  382 
Eu^regarines,  148 
Euripicephalus  appendiculatus,  471 
European  relapsing  fever,  518 
Eustrongylid®,  359 
Eustrongylus  gigas,  359,  441 
Exogenous  gemmation,  54 

Facultative  parasites,  26,  586 
Fania  canicularis,  560 
Fasciola  gigantica,  248,  268 
hepatica,  19,  214,  228,  235,  267 
diagnosis,  246 
discovery,  18 
habitat,  246 
life  history,  246 

mechanism  of  transmission,  248 
pathogenesis,  248 
Fascioletta  ilocanum,  253 
Fasciolidse,  242 
Fasciolopsis  buski,  251 
fmiebomi,  252 
rathouisi,  252 
Favus,  578,  604,  605,  607 

claviform  bodies,  605 
Feet,  sore,  376 
Ferments,  diastasic,  644 
inverting,  644 
proteolytic,  644 
sugarHsplitting,  644 
Fever,  Japanese  river,  492 
malarial.     See  Malarial  fever, 
Oroya,  188 
rat-bite,  100 
red-water,  490 
relapsing,  514 
African,  491,  492 
Colombian,  492 
European,  518 
spotted,  21 

Rocky  Mountain,  188,  489 
Texas,  21,  490 
tick-bite,  489,  490 
typhus,  614 

filterable  virus,  221 
yellow,  539 
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Fever,  yellow,  filterable  virae,  220 

▼iniaof,  220  * 

Fieiy  serpent  of  Moeee,  342 

Filana,861 
banerafti,  281,  342,  35^  361,  400^ 
513,  338,  639,  540 

adult^  Beazch  for,  422 

deflonpUon.  407 

diftgnosiB,  421  ' 

baEltat,  407 
ci  embrvo,  408 

hvtory,  406 

meehanum  of  tranemiieion,  410 

morphology  of  embryo,  H^ 

patbogeneoB,  419 
dlMoveiy,  19 
hominifl  oris,  364,  444 
immites,  535 
luiieea,435 
IebiaU8,444 
loaT^.  343,  361, 425,  5^ 

ae0eri|ytio&.  425 

diamorie.  432 

embryo,  nabitat.  426 

morpnology,  426 
.  babitat,  426 

history,  425 

life  history,  431 

meehaofam  of  toanfunission,  431 

pathogenesis,'  431 

pcojdbjdaads.  433 

treatment,  483 
lymphatiea,  444 
magaUuBsi,  435 

me^iensis,  17,  342,  352,  361,  436, 
474 

desoripUoDj  437 

dianiosis,  439 

habitat,  43S 

life  history,  438 

mechanism  of  transmission,  439 

pathogenesis,  439 

prophylaxis,  441 
ozzardi,  434 
palpebralis,  444 
perstans,  361,  433,  491 
philippinensis,  436 
powelli,  436 
san^inis  hominis,  407 
taniguchii,  435 
volvulus,  435 
Filari®,  adult,  search  for,  422 

doubtful,  436 
Filarial  hematuria,  421 
hydrocele,  420 
lymphangiectasis,  420 
lymphangitis,  419,  420 
orchitis,  420 
Filariasis,  518 
diagnosis,  421,  422 
mosauitoes  in,  424 
prophylaxis,  424 
treatment,  423 
Filaridffi,  361,  406 
Filterable  virus,  21,  213,  217,  220 

chicken  sarcoma,  222 


FOterabk  vims,  foid  peBi,-222 
hog  cholera,  222 
inumtile  paiatyris^  221 
mdlusoam  eonteaoeimi, 
mosaie  disease  ottolMeeo^  222 
peenliar  to  snimals,  221 
to  w^^*^  and  anknalsy  221 
to  plants,  222 
pleiiropneiimonin  of  enttleb  221 
poliomyeli^  221 
traehonuk  221 
ty^ns  fever,  221 
yeuow  fever,  220 
Fissbn,  binary,  54 
Flsgdlats.81 
<mromaiie  sabstanee,  32 
ehromatoid  grannies,  82 
classification,  87, 90 
eyto^lssm,  81 
definitbn,  81 
flageUom.  83 
biSitat,  84 
kinetonucleus,  82 
morphology,  81 
motflhy,  83 
nutritbn,  84 
pathogenesis,  87 
pdarity,  84 
reproduction,  84 
structure,  81 
trophonudeus,  82 
undulatingmembnae,  82 
vacuoles,  82 
Flame  cells,  237 
Flat  worms,  276 
Flees,  569 
attacking  man,  571 
dog,  573 
found  on  Mus  norvegieus,  571 

rattus,  571 
rat,  672 

spreading  plague  from  rat  to  man,  571 
to  rat,  571 
Flies,  540 
blue-bottle,  558 
hot-,  546 
gold-,  557 
house-,  553 
screw-worm,  657 
stable-,  649 
tse-tse,  560 
warble-,  645 
Floor-maggot,  Congo,  669 
Flukes,  bl^d.  268 
intestinal.  251 
Kwan's,  253 
liver,  214 
lung,  256 
Foot-and-mouth  disease,  21 
Forest  yaws,  135 
Fowl  pest,  mterable  virus,  222 
Foxia,  621 

mansoni,  621 
Frambesia,  104 
Fremitus  in  hydatid  cyst,  293 
Frien  disease,  688 
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Trient«,  588 
Fungi,  577 

Bntlieridium,  583 

antherozoids,  583 

artificial  cultures,  584 

asexual  reproduction,  B8] 

claEHification,  588 

conjvi(catioD,  583 

dvsmorphiam,  580 

effect  at  environmental  oonditioi 
S8S 
of  light  and  moisture  on,  585 
ot  oxygen  on,  585 
of  teioperiLture  on,  585 

evolution,  585 

Iruit-hody,  579 

arowth,  58 1 

habitat,  683 

history,  678 

hyphft,  579 

identincation,  S45 

im  perfect!,  589 

in  liquid  media,  684 

in  Sahourtkud's  medium,  584 

in  solid  media,  584 

iooKamy,  583 

isolation,  645 

lite  history,  584 

macrogametes,  583 

mechanism  of  transmission,  587 

raicrogametea,  583 

mode  of  exaniination,  585 

morphology,  579 

mycelium,  579 

non-pathogenic,  648 

nutrition,  580 

odspheres,  583 

oospore,  683 

parasitic,  of  man,  590 

pathogenesis,  587 

pathogenic,  S20,  648 

peeudoparenohymn,  580 

ray,  611 

reproduction,  581 

reproductive  system,  580 

rhuomes,  579 

Bclerotium,  580 

sexual  reproduction,  582 
complete,  583 

spermatozoids,  583 

Bporangium,  579,  581 

spores,  581 

structure,  579 

thallus,  579 

thrush,  in  blood,  677 

lygospore,  583 

Gadfly,  543 
Gall-siekQeas,  124 
Oalziekte,  124,  561 
Gamaaua  coleopterorum,  466 
Gametocytes,  55 
Gastric  juice,  artificial.  637 
Gastrodiscus  hominis,  256 
Gaatrophilus  equi,  546 
Gelatin  culture-niediuni,  641 
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I    GclbsuchC  group  of  ChlamydoEoa,  214 
Gemmation,  54 

Genito-urinary  tract,  eudamebas  of,  74 
Gerris  passarium,  129 
j    Giemua's  stain,  636 
I    Gigantorhynchus  gigas,  338 
!        moniUtonnis,  339 
I   Glaucidium  noctus,  146,  181,  186 
I    Glosaina,  550,  523 
I       fusca,  563 
I    ■  habitat,  550 
I      life  history,  5Sl 
I       longipalpis,  553 
'       longipennis,  553 
1       moTBitans,  107,  118,  122,  501,  562 
'  habitat,  &&i 

life  history,  652 
pathogenesis,  552 
pallicera,  663 

palpalis,  20,  114,  166,  124,  470,  471, 
551 
habitat.  552 
life  history,  552 
pathogen esig,  552 
Gnathobdcllidic,  456,  461 
Gnathoohilacum,  473 
GnathoaUinia  siamense,  359,  390,  444 
GnathostomidiB,  359,  390 
Gold-fly,  567 
Gonidiospores,  582 
Gonoblennorrhea,  213 
Gordiacea,  335,  339    ■ 
classification,  340 
life  bi3tor>-,  340 
morphology,  339 
pnthogcntmis,  340 
structure,  339 
Gordius  nijuaticus,  340 

ohiliensia,  340 
Gram's  method  of  staining,  635 
Gregarines,  147 
Gromidia,  04,  75 
Ground  itch,  376 
Guinea-worm,  342,  436 
Gymno  amcebida.  04 
Gymnoasccce,  594 
Gynecophoric  canal,  259 

HiiMAiiiPSA,  462 
zeylanica,  462 
Hair-eela,  339 
Halterea   523 
Halteridmm,  181 
Haplosporidtffi.  160,  151,  152,  194 
I   Harvest-bug,  492 
i  Harvest-mite,  492 
I  Head,  big,  611 
louse,  513 
Heart,  water,  4S9 
Heat  sterilization,  dry,  642 

moist,  642  ■ 
Hectopsylla,  507 
Hclobdclla  algira.  111 
Heltu,  342 
Hemaphysalia,  487 
leachi,  490 
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Hematology,  660 
Hematopota,  543 

abs^uia.  M3 

itaJiqa.543 

pluvialis.  543 
Hematoxjwi  stain,  634 
Hematuria,  filarial,  ^1 
Hemosoin,  156, 160, 189 
Hementana,  462 

officinaliB,  463 
Hemiclepsls  marginata,  111 
Hemiptera,  471,  501,  513 
Hemispora  stellata.  586,  619 
Hemoinrtometer,  liioma-ZeiaB,  654 
Hemoglobiii,  651 

nonnal  porcentace,  6Bl 
Hemogrwarina,  188 

bo^  190 

oanis,  189 

felis^  190 

muns,  190 
Hemolysis,  665 

Hemolytic   ambooepU>is  for   Wasser- 
mann  zeactioii,  662 
titration,  667,  668 

sheep  amboeeptofs  for  Wassermann 
reaction,  666 
Hemophysaln  leachi,  487 
Hemoproteus,  181 

cohunboL  184 

danHewskyi,  184 

noctiud,  146, 181 
Hemoproteus  passeiJs,  184 
Hemorrhage  alter  anemia>  cdlor  index 

in,  658 
Hemosporidia,  146, 149, 156 

animal  inoculation,  157 

asexual  reproduction,  160 

cultures,  157 

habitat,  157 

historyj  156 

immunity,  157 

life  history,  158 

mechanism  of  infection,  162 

of  lower  animals,  180 

pathogenesis.  163 

sexual  reproduction,  161 

species,  151 
Hemozoin,  189 
Herpetomonas,  127 

brasiliensis,  128 

ctenocephali,  128 

habitat,  127 

life  history,  128 

minuta,  128 

muscffi  domestica,  128 

pathogenesis,  128 

species,  128 
Heterocotylea,  235,  241 
Heterogamy,  583 
Heterokaryota,  59 
Heterometabola,  508 
Heteroptera,  515 
Heterotricha,  206 
Heteroxenous  parasites,  27 
Hexapoda,^233,  471,  474 


124 
eamelina,  561 
equina,  ^1 
nmnes,  561 
Hippobosdds,  561 
Hippoorates'  elaadfieation  of  malarisl 

fever,  172 
mrudin,456 
Hirudinea,  454 
classification,  460 
cuticle,'  456 
digestive  system,  466 
life  history,  460 
mufljples,  456 
nervous  ssrstem,  457 
parenchjrma,  457 
pathogenesb,  460 
reproductive  organs,  467 
Hirudo,  461 
medicinalis.  457,  461 
troctina,  461 
Histoplasma  capsulatiim,  183 
Histonr  of  parasitcdosyy  17 
Hog  cholera,  filterabfe  vima,  222 
Hdarctic  sone,  469 
Holomastigota,  83 
Holometabola,  508 
Holotricha,  206 
Hook-worms,  342 
Horsefly,  543 
Horse-hair  wormsi  339 
Horses,  sleeplng-eidaMas  of,  S52 
Host,  effect  of  parasitlwn  on,  32 
House-fly,  553 

Hydatid  eyste.  202,  310^  312 
alveolar,  315 
BrianQon's  siam  in,  203 
comi^ement-nxation  in,  208|  314 
diagnosis,  292,  313 
endogenous,  ^9 
exogenous,  289 
exploratory  puncture,  313 
fremitus  in,  293 
membrana  adventitia,  290 

proligera,  289 
microscopic  diagnosis,  293 
multilocular,  290,  315 
precipitin  reaction,  313 
prophylaxis,  315 
serum  diagnosis,  293,  313 
symptoms,  313 
tr^tment,  294,  315 
unilocular,  290 
primitive,  290 
secondary,  290 
x-ray  diagnosis,  313 
disease,  310,  312 

precipitin  test  in,  673 
Hydrocele,  filarial,  4^ 
Hydrometridss,  520 
Hydrophobia,  21,  214,  215 
Hydrothea  meteorica,  560 
Hymenolepis  diminuta,  319,  575 
habitat,  320 
life  history,  320 
mechanism  of  transmission,  320 
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Hymenolepis  diminuta,  lanceolata,  321 
nana,  317,  575 

diagnosis,  318 

habitat,  317 

life  history,  318 

mechanism  of  transmission,  318 

pathogenesis,  318 

prophylaxis,  318 

treatment,  318 
Hypha,  579 

Hyphomycetes,  588,  611 
Hypoderma  bovis,  545 

diana,  546 
Hypotricha,  206 

Idbntificatigx  of  fungi,  645 

of  protozoa,  645,  647 
Idus  melanotus,  250 
niumination,  dark-field,  628 
Inclusion  bodies,  21 
Indian  bed  bug,  519 
Indiella,  615 

mansoni,  615 

reynieri,  615 
Indigestion,    acute,    trichiniasis    and, 

dinerentiation,  404 
Infantile  kala-azar,  135 

paralysis,  550 
filterable  virus,  221 
Infectious  jaundice,  100 
Infiltration,  eosinophilic,  44 
Infusoria,  204 
Inoculation,  animal,  648 
Inquilines.  24 
Insecta,  233,  472,  474,  497,  513,  523.  567 

abdomen,  498 

appendages,  498 

cu-culation,  506 

circulatory  system,  505 

classification,  511 

cuticle,  503 

cuticular  appendages,  504 

development,  507 

ecdysis,  508,  509 

eggSj  508 

cruciform  larva,  509 

glands,  504 

growth,  509 

head,  497 

hemolymph,  56 

larva^  509 

life  history,  507 

locomotor  appendages,  502 

mandibulate  type,  appendages,  498 

molting  stadium,  508 

morphology,  497 
and  venation  of  wings,  502 

muscular  system,  505 

pleopoda  appendages,  502 

pupa,  510 

reproductive  system,  507 

respiratory  system,  606 

structure,  497 

suctorial  type,  appendages,  500 

thorax,  497 

th3rsanuriform  larva,  509 


Insecta,  wings,  502 
Instar,  508 
Intestmal  flukes,  251 

schistosomiasis,  262 
Intestine,  endamebas  of,  64 

nematodes  of.  365 

trematodes  ot,  251 
Intoxication,  intestinal,  trichiniasis  and, 

differentiation,  404 
Inverting  ferments,  644 
Ischnoptera  pennsylvanica,  500 
Isogamy,  583 
Isolation  of  bacterid,  643 

of  fungi,  645 

of  protozoa,  645 
Itch,  480 

coolie,  229,  376 

Dhobie,  602 

ground,  376 

mite,  480 
Ixodes,  487 

ricinus,  488 
IxodidiBB,  487,  488 
Ixodoidea,  481 

body,  482 

dorsal  surface,  482 
ventral  surface,  483 

capitulum,  482 

circulatory  system,  484 

classification,  487 

excretory  system,  485 

glands,  483 

habitat.  487 

haustellum,  482 

head,  482 

intestinal  tract,  483 

legs,  483 

life  history,  485 

morpholog3f,  481 

pathogenesis,  487 

reproductive  system,  486 

respiratory  system,  484 

Japanese  river  fever,  492 
Jaundice,  infectious,  100 
Jaw,  lumpy.  611 
Jesuit's  bark.     See  Quinin, 
Jigger,  567 

Kala-azar,  20,  133,  519 

infantile,  135 
Karyosome,  52 
Katayama  disease,  263,  267 

nosophora,  264 
Kedani,  492 

Kidneys,  nematodes  of,  441 
Kissing  Due,  521 
Kwan's  fluke,  253 

Labella,  500 
Lachnostema  arcuata,  339 
Lactose  bouillon  culture  medium,   642 
Laird's   method   for  oWassermann   re- 
action, 671 
Lamblia  intestinalis,  140 
discovery,  19 
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JoanEJL  ow  fsmumcTB 


li7,lU^ll%]21,4n, 


lmi«R.651 

LeocisrQS  rntOas.  250 

smalL  651 

LeukemiiL  acute  Ivmplkatic,  eolor  mdex 

in.  658 

Macacl  s>  rmomolgQs,  180 

ehroQic.  color  mdex  in,  658 

nemestnmis,  180 

mreio^enoas,  eolor  index  in,  658 

Markeniie   and    Maiwon's    theorr 

Leokocvtes,  651 

abDomud.  6otf 

MlM^obdeifaL  461 

eonntifig,,  656 

Macroeooidxa.  582 

differen^iaL  60^ 
mooonuc&ar.  651 

MacrocTtes,  658 

Macro^metes.  583 

pigmented.  156 

Macro^ametocTte,  55^  154 

polynuclear.  651 

Macrosoopv.  623 

transtionaL  651 

Madura  foot,  578,  6L5 

LenkocTtoxo*.  1^ 

MadnrWU  614 

LeukocvtozooQ  danifevskTu  1S5 

mvcetomA,  615 

macleanL  1S5 

\f  alacobothri^  242 

sakfaaroS.  1S5 

M  alacotrlea,  235,  242 

fmithi.  1S5 

Maladie  dn  eoit.  107,  123 

liemajiTii.  185 

>Ialarial  ferer,  518 

Levdezua  gesnznipazm,  75 

carnefs.  pioper  care  nl,  179 

Lke.  513 

ciaaafication.  172 

liehtbeiinia  ocnvmbiferm,  591 

cyde  of  attack,  176 

Li^uMs.  2i^ 

diagTxyg,  172 

Liniiuta  troDcatuIa.  246 

moe(|iiito  prophjiaxis,  179 

limnaus.  461 

pemicioas,  168 

cr&2i-.ij06&,  462 

pn>phylaxia,  178 

mvsoTneUs,  462 

qmnm  in.  17Z  1^4.     Seeabo/ 

miotacA.  462 

net «  »J»  notoria. 
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Malarial  fever,  routine  blood  examina- 
tion, 179 
tonics  in,  178 
treatment,  174 

parasites,  Bass'  method  of  isolating, 
174 
cultures,  647 

differential  characters,  171 
discovery,  20,  173 
intracorpusciilar  nature,  171 
Rivas'  method  of  locating,  173 
technic  for  locating  in  blood,  173 
Malassezia,  619 

furfur,  621 
Malcopoda,  473 
Mai  de  Caderas,  107,  122 
Male  fern  in  teniasis,  306 
Maltose  bouillon  culture-medium,  642 
Man,  cestodes  of,  299,  323 

fleas  attacking,  571 
spreading  plague  from  rat  to,  571 

nematodes  of,  365 

parasitic  fungi  of,  590 
Mansonia,  539 

annulipes,  540 

uniformis,  540 
Manson's  chemotactic  theory  of  period- 
icity of  Microfilaria  bancrofti,  411 
Margaropus,  487 

annulatus,  487,  490 

australis,  187 

decoloratus,  187,  486 
Mastigophora,  58,  81 
Mastigota,  81 
Mastaellen,  651 
Maurer's  dots,  167 
Mazamorra,  376 
Measly  pork,  305 
Measurements  of  specimens,  obtaining, 

627 
Melania  libertina,  258 
Melanoleste  picipes,  521 
Melanolestes,  520 

Meleagris  gallopavo  domestica,  185 
Melolantha,  339 
Melophagus,  561 
Mermithidse,  364 
Mesenteron,  468 
Mesomitosis,  54 
Mesothorax,  497 
Metabola,  508 

Metagonimus  yokogawai,  256 
Metal  stains,  636 
Metamere,  454,  455 
Metamitosis,  54 
Metamorphosis,  507 
Metastatic  bacterial  infection,  675 
Metastatica,  242 
Metastrongylus  apri,  360,  442 
Metathorax,  497 
Metazoa,  227 

classification,  232 

eflFect  on  host,  229 

habitat,  228 

infestation,  termination,  230 

life  history,  227 

45 


Metazoa,  mechanism  of  transmission, 
228 
morphology,  227 
pathogenesis,  228 
prophylaxis,  230 
structure,  227 
Metazoan  diseases,  serum  diagnosis  in, 
673 
parasites  in  blood,  677 
Metorchis  truncatum,  251 
Metraterm,  300 
Miastor,  507 
Microconidia,  582 
Microcytes,  658 
Microfilaria  bancrofti,  406 

comparative  periodicity  in  periph- 
eral blood,  413 
habitat,  408 
in  blood,  number,  415 
intermediate  hosts,  417 
life  history,  417 
morphology,  408 
periodicity,  in  blood,  409 
vitality,  416 
discovery,  19 
diuma,  425 

loa,  advanced  aperiodic  infestation, 
430 
earlv  aperiodic  infestatfon,  430 
habitat,  426 

middle  periodic  infestation,  430 
morphology,  426 
periodicity,  427 
absence,  430 
cause,  428 
MicrofilarisB,  search  for,  422 

in  blood,  423 
Microgametes,  583 
Microgametocytes,  55,  154 
Micro-organisms.     See  Bacteria, 
MicropyGe,  508 
Microscope,  624 
dissectmg,  625 
projecting,  627 
Microscopic  examination  of  specimens, 

639 
Microscopy,  623 
Microsporoids,  616 

minutissimus,  617 
Microsporon,  595 
audouini,  596 
culture,  596 
habitat,  596 

mechanism  of  transmission,  596 
pathogenesis,  597 
furfur,  621 
Mine  sanitation  in  ankylostomiasis,  383 
Miracidium,  239 
Miriapoda,  233 
Mite,  harvest,  492 

itch,  480 
Mitosis,  52 

Molds,  577.     See  also  Fungi. 
Molluscum  contagiosum,  virus  of,  220 
Monastomum  lentis,  268 
Monilia,  616 


vstvEx  .OF  snancTB 


IdoDOgenM,  241 
Monomutigota,  88 
Uo&omidMur  ImkoCTtM,  651 
MonoBtomidM,  aia 
MoDonuNu  puHdtM,  37 

Moms'  fioraopeat,  W 

MoMiuitoM,  saa-HO 


UotoMflr,  5U 

Hountiiuc  HMoiiMBa,  6SV6SS 

in  pumpothnik  888 
Month,  outuulNBt^n 


flan  fomid  oo,  $71 
nttML  flsH  found  on,  571 
MmwL  m8 
iomMtiM,  501, 558 
h«lMUt,858     . 
lifalikb»r,554 
pfttiiogenc^  S66 
propbyluis,  US 
pupa,  S55 
Muscids,  £23,  548 
ocalyptratffi,  526 
calyptTAtie,  525 
Mushroom  poiaoning,  trichiniaaJa  and, 

differentiation,  405 
Mutualism,  24 
Mycelium,  577,  579 
Mycetoma,  615 
black,  619 
Vincent's  pale,  614 
Mycology,  578 
Myooaia,  587 
Myelocytea,  657 
MyelogenouB  leukemia,  color  index  in, 

658  ; 

Myers'  theory  of  periodicity  of  Micro-  . 

filaria  bancrofti,  411 
Myiasis,  555 
Myriapoda,  472 
Myriapods,  471 
Myxomycetes,  588 
Myxoaporidiie,  149 
Mysomvia.  534 

culiciJacies,  533,  535 

funeata,  533 

listoni,  533 

rosai,  417,  535 


Myzomyia.  «iipcrpicta,  581^  585 

turkhudi,  535 
Myaorhynchus,  538 

riarbirostris.  533,  537 


Nmani,  21,  IS^  8SL  853 

Neeator  amwioMiiw.  IB^  SM^  SM 
moi^ioloCT,  885 

N«sribodkr»>3t4 

NenuflwImintiiM,  m,ZU,V» 
fitamSettiaia,  885,880 
te^  rf,  olMiifleatko.  445" 

Nemrtoecra,  524, 525 

Nmnftto(U,lS6,  842,  S6» 


body,  848 

elavOioKtion,  3fi8, 888, 888 

eutiole,343 


emb^oloKy,  84S 
fioe-Iiviufc  444 
habtUtTuS 


hi>toiy,842 
hcdomyerial  trpS)  845 


mode  of  fix^ion,  Stt 

morph(d<^y,  343 

muscular  sy^m,  346 

nervous  system,  347 

of  blood,  406 

of  intestines,  365 

of  kidneya,  441 

of  lungs.  442 

of  lymphatics,  406 

of  man,  365 

of  subcutaneoua  tissue,  436 

parenchyma,  346 

pathogenesis.  353 

phagocytea,  345 

polymerial  type,  345 

prophylaxis,  358 

reproouctive  aystem,  347 

search  for  adults,  353 

for  eggs,  354 

for  larvE,  355 
sense  organs,  347 

treatment,  356 
Nematodes,  335,  342,  365 
Nemertea,  232 
NeosporicUa,  58,  149,  192 
Neotropic  aone,  469 
Nephritis,  tricbiniaaia  and,  differentia* 

tion,  405 
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Neurorrhyctes  hydrophobisB,  214 
artificial  culture,  215 
mode  of  transmission,  215 
Neutrophilic  myeloc3rtes,  667 
Newton  color  zones,  655 
Nigua,  567 

Nitrate  bouillon  culture-medium,  641 
Nodules,  Leishman's,  136 
Noguchi's  butyric-acid  test,  679 
cerebrospinal  fluid,  679 
cultural  method  for  TYeponcma  pal- 

Udum,  103 
method    of    cultivating    Treponema 
pallidum,  647 
Notum,  497 

Nutrient  agar  culture-medium,  641 
Nyctotherus  africanus,  210 
faba,  210 
gigantus,  210 
Nyssorh3aichus  fuliginosus,  537 
lutzi,  533 

stephensi,  533,  537 
theobaldi,  533,  537 

Qbligatort  parasites,  25 
Occasional  parasites,  26 

parasitism,  25 
Occult  blood,  test  for,  in  ankylostoniia- 

sis,  382 
Ocelli,  467 

(Esophagostomum  brumpti,  386 
Oldium,  619 
Olfersia,  561 
Ommatidium,  467 
Onchophora,  233 
Onchosphere,  282,  283 
Onychomycosis,  687,  600 
Odkinete,  56 
Odsphei^es.  583 
Odspora,  619 

tozenri,  619 
Odsporangium,  583 
Oospore,  583 
Opisthorchis  felineus,  250 

novcrca,  250 
discovery,  19 
Oppilagao,  520 
Optional  parasites,  26 
Oral  endamebiasis,  71 
Orchitis,  filarial,  420 
Organisms,  ultramicroscopic,  217 
Oriental  sore,  134,  518 

zone,  469 
Omithodoros,  121,  488 

moubata,  97,  847,  471,  490 

savignyi,  491 

turicata,  492 
Oroya  fever,  188 
Orthorrhapha,  524,  525 
Otomycosis,  587 
Oxyuriasis,  diagnosis,  370 

prophylaxis,  371 

treatment,  370 
Oxjoiris  vermicmlaris,  361,  368 
habitat,  369 
life  history,  369 


Oxyuris    virmicularis,    mechanism    of 
transmission,  369 
pathogenesis,  370 

Paljbmon  serratus,  465 
Pangonia  rostrata,  543 

varicolor,  543 
Pangoninse,  543 
Panoplitcs  africanus,  417 
Pansporoblast,  55 
Parachordodes  postulosus,  341 

tolosanus,  341 

violaceus,  341 
I   Paraffin  sections,  633 
Paragonimiasis,  241 
Paragonimus  ringeri,  256 

westermanii,  228,  256,  268 
discovery,  19 
habitat,  257 
life  history,  257 
morphology,  257 
Paragoroius  cintus,  341 

tricuspidatus,  340 
I      varius,  340 
f  Paralysis,  infantile,  550 
fiterable  virus,  221 
Paramastigota,  83 
Parameba  nomims,  71  . 
Paramebas,  64 
Paramphistomidse,  242 
Parasites,  25 

cellular  phenomena,  43 

defense  of  organism  against,  39 

definition,  24 

definitive  host,  27 

effect  of  parasitism  on,  31 

erratic,  25,  228 

facultative,  26,  586 

habitat,  25 
*   heteroxenous,  27 

histogenic  reactions,  42 

humoral  phenomena,  42 

inflammatory  action,  33 

intensity  of  infection  ^^-ith,  31 

intermediate  host,  27 

irritative  action,  33 

Ufe  history,  26 

malarial.     See  Malarial  parasites. 

mechanical  action,  32 
agencies,  40 

modfe  of  dissemination,  29 
of  transmission,  29 

monoxenous,  27 

obligator^',  25 

optional,  26 

organotropic  agencies,  41 

pathogenesis  of  infestmcnt  with,  38 

permanent,  26 

periodic,  26 

physicochemical  agencies,  41 

primary  host,  27 

proliferative  power,  31 

secondary  host,  27 

infections  or  complications,  37 

small,  dissection,  623 

teleology,  27 
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FmaiteB,  temporaiy,  26 

thflnnogenie  ^teDomenfty  40 

toxie  aetimiy  32 

tranmfttic  action,  82 

vltiiiiate  f ate,  44 

▼arie^,  25 

YOgeiiuble.  577 

▼itality,  ao 
Fmaiiie  arthxopoda,  470 

eestodes  of  man,  29%^  323 

ehlamydoioa  of  man,  213 

diBeaiww,  aeoondaiy  bacterial  infee- 
tkmin,  675 

flaerilatfi  of  man,  90    . 

inaqpof  man,  500 

metaioa^227 

nematodes  of  lower  anlmalw,  444 
of  man,  365 

piotoioa,  40.    See  also  Pnolanw. 

spoioaoa  of  man,  152 

trematodes,  235 
of  bloody  258 
of  intestme,  241 
ofUver,  244 
of  hmgB,  256 
of  man,  244 
PanaitiBm.  25 

dksree,  25 

eroet  of,  on  boat,  32 
onjpanaitefl^  31 

oflftaiiwmal,  25 
PtoaaitoloKy.  23 

history,  17 

mode  of  investigation,  23 

nomendatoie,  24 

object,  23 
BfttlK)eenic  fungi,  620,  648 
Pectobothri,  241 
PedicuUdft,  513 
Pediculoides  ventricosus,  492 
Pediculosis,  513 
Pediculus  capitis,  513 

corporis,  514 

vestimenti,  221 
Pedogenesis,  289 
Penicillium,  608 

barb®,  609 

bouffardi,  609 

crustaceum,  608 

glauciim,  608 

montoyai,  609 

minimum,  609* 
Periodic  parasites,  26 
Peripatus,  468,  472,  473 
Periplaneta  americana,  322,  339 

orientalis,  322 
Perisporiacea,  608 
Peristoma,  207 
Perithecium,  595 
Peritricha,  206 

Pernicious  anemia,  color  index  in,  658 
Pest,  fowl,  filterable  virus,  222 
Peste-boba,  124 
Phagocytosis,  43 
Phasianus  colchicus,  185 
Phenol  crystal  N-iolet  stain,  635 


PbenomenoQ,  Boidbt  and 
PtiotoiynthMiH,  577 
FhtiiiiiaM,  515 
Flitiiiiiiia  pubis^  515 
fliyeomyeete^588;jajO 
jfiijfaa  aMKandnna, 


CSeq^mi,  607 


fleas  spreading,  finm  lat  ta 


Flijrsiologie  aalt  aolntion,  637 

FhyUHMnMit^  26 

Hedia,618 

Fin  wonn,  368 

Finta,616 

Fifoi^asma,  21,  185 

Fi^piasM  atba,  610 

wmplegr,  619 

▼emeolor,  621 
Fiiyiuspomm,  618 

O¥ale,610 
Flagne, 

man,  571 
to»t,571 
FlacobdeDa  eatenigeim,  463 
Flaga€L518 

Flanoiois  gud^penais,  262 
Flasmodiam,  163, 180 

biasifianiim,  180 

cann,180 

^▼nomolgL  180 

fakiparam,  167 
aaemal  reprodiiction,  167, 166 
mechanism  of  infection,  166 
natlMMnnesiSk  160 
mm,  180 
koehi,180 
malaiis,  150,  165 
asexual  Teprodaetion,  166 
culture,  167 

mechanism  of  infection,  167 
pathogenesis,  167 
quartans,  165 
sexual  reproduction,  166 
var.  quotidians,  167 
var.  tertians,  163 
pitheci,  180 
precox,  167 
N-ivax,  163 

asexual  reproduction,  164 
cultures,  165 
life-cycle,  159 

mechanism  of  infection,  165 
pathogenesis,  165 
sexual  reproduction,  164 
Plasmodromata,  58 
Plasmotomy,  55 
Plaster-of-Paris,    mounting 

in,  633 
Platyhelminthes,  232,  276 
Plecoglossus  altivalis,  256 
Plerocercoid,  285,  287 
Pleurom,  497 
Pleuropneumonia    of    cattle,    filt^able 

virus,  221 
Poikilocytes,  658 
Poliomyelitis,  550 


specimens 
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Poliomyelitis,  filterable  virus,  221 
Polylobes;  651 
Polymastigiiia,  89 
Polymastigota,  83 
Polynuclear  leukocytes,  651 
Polysporocystidffi,  149 
Polystoma,  241 
Pork,  measly,  305 

tape-worm,  304 
Porocephalus  armillatus,  478 

momliformis,  478 
Precipitin  test  in  hydatid  diseases,  673 
Preservation  of  cultures,  649 

of  specimens,  631 
Proctodeum,  468 
Pro^^lottides  of  cestoda,  277 
Projecting  microscope,  627 
Promitosis,  53 
Prostomium,  454 
Protarthropoda,  473 
Proteolytic  ferments,  644 
Prothorax,  49 
Protogonoplasm,  216 
Protokaryon,  52 
Protomerite,  148 
Protomonadina,  88,  89 
Protophyta,  577,  579 
Protozoa,  49 

agglutination,  660 

asexaial  reproduction,  52 

centrosomes,  50 

chromidia  grains,  50 

classification,  58,  59 

definition,  49 

ectoplasm,  49  . 

endoplasm,  49 

etheogenesis,  56 

identification,  645,  647 

life  history,  52 

mechanism  of  transmission,  57 

metachromatic  granules,  50 

morphology,  49 

motility,  52 

non-pathogenic,  648 

nucleus,  51 

parthenogenesis,  56 

pathogenesis,  57 

pathogenic,  648 

reproduction,  52 

rhizoplast,  50 

sexual  reproduction,  55 

spore  formation,  55 

structure,  49 

vacuoles,  51 

volutin  grains^  50 
Protozoan  parasites  in  blood,  677 
Prowazekia,  137 

asiatica,  137 

weinbergi,  137 
Pseudo-endamebas,  75 
Pseudo-olfersia,  561 
Pseudoparasitism,  45 
P&eudoparenchyma,  579 
P&eudophyllidae,  296 
P^eudoprotozoa,  223 
Pseudothelphusa  iturbei,  285 


Pteridophyta,  577 
Ptilinum,  523 
Pulex,  572 

irritans,  323,  572 
Pulicidse,  569 

characteristics,  569 

classification,  571 

habitat,  570 

Ufe  history,  570 

pathogenesis,  570 
PulviUus,  502 
.Pupipara,  525,  561 
Pyogenic  endamebas,  74 
Pyrrhoea  alveolaris,  71 
Pjrretophorus  costalis,  417,  533,  535 

jeyporensis,  536 

QuiNiN  in  malarial  fever^  172,  174,  179 
best  time  for  administration,  176 
dosage,    175 

duration  of  treatment,  178 
mode  of  administration,  175 
preparation  used,  175 
prophylactic  use,  179 
time  of  administration,  175 
introduction,  18 

Rasahus,  520 

biguttatus,  521 
Rat  flea,  572 

fleas  spreading  plague  from,  to  man, 
571 
Rat-bite  fever,  100 
I  Ray  fungi,  611 

I  Reaction,  Wassermann,  61.     See  also 
I  Wassermann  reaction, 

I       Widal,  659 
Reagents,  637 
Red  bug,  492 
Redia,  239 
Redin».  246 
Reduviidffi,  520 
Reduvius,  520 
Red-water  fever,  490 
Relapsing  fever,  94,  96,  514 
African,  491,  492 
Colombian,  492 
European,  518 
Retention    theory    of    periodicity    of 

Microfilaria  bancrofti,  411 
Rhabditis  niellyi,  359,  444 
Rheumatism,    trichiniasis   and,    differ- 
entiation, 405 
Rhinosporidia,  147 
Rhinosporidium  seeberi,  150,  195 
Rhipicephalus,  487 

bursa,  487,  489 

everti,  487 

sanguineus,  189,  487,  489 

sinus,  487,  489 
Rhizomastigina,  81 
Rhizomes,  579 
Rhizonmcor,  591 

parasiticus,  591 

septa tus,  591 
Rhizopoda,  01 
Rhizopus  niger  (nigricans),  592 
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Bbodenan  sLeeplngjnduieBS,  118 
BhynBhobdellida,  466,  461,  462 
Bl^rnehobotlmiim  bisulfiatam,  296 
Bing-worm,  5^  597 
^lek-dotted,  600 

Bavas*  acetic  acid  metiiod  of  iadlaitng 
microfilaria,  423 
apparatus  for  ooUectins  Uood-aemm, 

663,664 
method  of  locating  malarial  paf»- 
dtes,  173 
of  oountmp  orythioosrtaa^  65$ 
Bivas  and  Smith's  retention  theiny  of 
periodidty  of  Microfilaria  baneioiti, 
411 
Biver  fever,  Japaneee^  402 
Bo(^  Mountain  spotted  fever,    188, 

Boe^rom  ci  oestoda,  277 
Bot,  liver,  248 
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SABOURAim's  medium  for 
Saocharomyoes,  686^  503  . 

angina,  504 

blanchaidi,  504 

tumefaciens,  504 
Saeehaiomycetes,  502 
Saeehaioee    bouiOon    eultuie-medium, 

642 
Salmo  f ario.  126 

umbla,285 
Salt  eolation,  physiojbgio,  687 
8ant<min  in  aacariajds,  dw 
Saprophyte^  648 
Sainoaoa,64S 
Saroocyst^  100 
Saroocystis  bertrami,  104 

blanchardi,  104 

hueti,  194 

kortei,  194 

mischeriana,  194 

mucosa^  194 

muris,  194 

rileyi,  194 

tenella,  150,  193 
Sarcodinia,  58,  61 

artificial  cultures,  62 

classification,  63 

definition,  61 

habitat,  62 

life  history,  63 

mechanism  of  transmission,  63 

morpholoj^y,  61 

motility,  62 

pathogenesis,  63 

structure,  61 

vitahty,  62 
Sarcoma,  chicken,  filterable  virus,  222 
Sarcophaga,  192 

camaria,  547 

chr>'sostoma,  548 

magnifica.  548 
Sarcophagioae,  547 
Sarcophila,  548 

latitrons,  548 

meigeni,  548 


Sarcophila,  niralis.  548 
Sazcopsyllida,  567 
Sarooptes  scabiei,  471 
speeieB,  481 
var.  caiiis,  481 
capne^  481 
equi|481 
honunis,  480 
diagnoeiB,  480 
Hfeliistory,  480 
pathogenesis,  480 
ovSb,481 
suis,481 
Sarooptoidea,  480 
Saroosporidia,  147,  100 
life  Mitory,  102 

mechanism  ci  tranamiasion,  102 
pathogenesis,  103 
species,  151 
SaicosporiduB,  150 
Sarcosporidiasis,  103 
Sarcystin.  103 
Scabies,  480 
diagnoeis,  480 
treatment,  481 
Schistosoma,  differentialioiB.  267 

hematdbium,  ^1 
ii^ponicum,  231,  240 

Schistosomiaflis,  ^OHMotedey  267 

intestinal,  262 
Sphistosomida,  2^ 

dfagnnsis,  260 

female,  250 

habitat,  250 

life  history,  260 

male,  258 

mechanism  of  transmission,  260 

pathogenesis,  261 
japonicum,  263 

habitat,  263 

life  history,  263 

mechanism  of  tranamissioa,  264 

morphology,  263 

pathogenesis,  262,  267 
mansoni,  261 

habitat,  262 

life  history,  262 

morphology,  261 
Schizogony,  26,  55,  147 
Schisogregarines,  148 
Schizophora,  525,  545 
Schizotrypanum  cruzi,  118 
Schuffuers  dots,  164 
Sclerites,  497 
Sclerostominie,  360 
Sclerotium,  580 
Scolex  of  oestoda,  277 
Scolopendra,  473 

heros,  473 
Screw-worm,  557 
Scutula,  604,  607 
Seat  worm,  368 
Sections,  celloidin,  633 
paraffin,  633 
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Sensillse,  455 
Sero-agglutinins,  658 
Serology^  650 
Seroprecipitins,  660 
Serous  cavities,  endamebas  of|  75 
Serum  diagnosis  in  metazoan  diseases, 
673 

patient's,  for  Wassermann  reaction, 
665 
Serut-flies,  543 
Set®,  454 

Sheep  erythrocytes  for  Wassermann  re- 
action. 662 

erythroglobin,  666 
Silvius  denticomis,  545 
Siphonaptera,  567 
Sleeping-sickness,  20,  114,  116,  551,  552 

cerebrospinal  fluid  in,  679 

of  horses,  552 

Rhodesian,  118 
Smith  and  Rivas'  retention  theory  of 

periodicity  of  Microfilaria  bancrofti, 

411 
Solutions,  637 

ph3rsiologic  salt,  637 
Somites,  454,  455 
Sore  feet,  376 

Oriental,  134,  518 
Souma,  124 
Sparganum  baxteri,  304 

mansoni,  303 

prolifer,  303 
Spiecimens,    microscopic    examination, 
639 

mounting,  631 
in  plaster-of-Pans,  633 

preservation,  631 

staining,  638 

taking  measurements  of,  627 
Spermatophyta,  577 
Spermatozoids,  583 
Spinneret,  505 
Spiracles,  507 
Spirillum  duttoni,  86 

obermeieri,  94 
Spirobolus,  473 

marginatus,  473 
Spirocheta,  94 

aboriginalis,  101 

acimiinata.  101 

appendiculatus,  487 

berbera,  99 

bronchialis,  101 

carteri,  98 

dentium,  101 

duttoni,  96,  487,  490,  492 
animal  inocidation,  96 
habitat,  96 
life  history,  96 
mechanism  of  infection,  97 
morphology,  96 
pathogenesis,  98 

icterohemorrhagica,  100 

marchouxi,  490 

microgirata,  101 

morsus  muris,  100 


Spirocheta,  nodosu,  100 

novyi,  98 

obermeieri,  discovery,  21 

obtusa,  101 

pyogenes,  101 

recurrentis,  94,  518 
animal  inoculation,  95 
habitat,  95 
life  history,  95 
mode  of  infection,  96 
morpholog^Ti  95 
pathogenesis,  96 

refringens,  101 

schaudinni,  101 

vincenti,  99 
Spirochetidse,  92 

artificial  cultures,  94 

classification,  94 

history.  92 

life  cycle,  92 

method  of  transmission,  93 

morphology,  92 

pathogenesis,  94 

structure,  92 
Spiroschauoinnia.    See  also  Spirocheta, 
Splenomegaly,  tropical,  519 

febrile,  133 
Sporangium,  579,  581,  582 
Sporoblast,  56 
Sporocyst,  239 
Sporogony,  26,  147 
Sporoid  bodies  in  actinomycosis,  611 
Sporoides,  588 
Sporont,  56 
Sporophore,  582 
Sporothrix  madurse,  578 
Sporotricha,  578 
Sporotrichosis,  586,  617 

treatment,  618 

tuberculosis  and,  differentiation,  618 
Sporotrichum,  617 

beurmanni,  586,  617 
diagnosis,  617 
pathogenesis,  617 

schenki,  618 
Sporozoa,  58,  146,  152 

habitat,  146 

life  history,  147 

mechanism  of  infection,  147 

morphology,  146 

pathogenesis,  151 

structure,  146 
Sporozoites,  56 
Spotted  fever,  21 

Rocky  Mountain,  188 
Stable-fly,  549 
Staining  blood  preparations,  654 

specimens,  638 
Stams,  634 

metal,  636 

Wright's,  636 
Starch  cidture  medium,  642 
Starvation  from  parasites,  38 
Stegomyia,  538 

calopus,  220,  417,  470,  528,  539 

fasciatus,  539 
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Stegomyia,  scutellarifly  539 
Stenfpata,  682 
StoiBsatioii  by  autoclave,  643 
dry  heat,  642 
moist  heat,  642 
of  Gulture-media,  rules  for,  643 
Stomodeum.  468 
StcHnoxys,  523,  549 
bouffardi,  112 
calcitrans,  501,  549 
habitat,  549 
life  history,  549 
pathogenesis,  550 
inomata,  550 
limbata,  550 
xugra,  550 
poisiUa,  550 
sibiens.  550 
StroqgyhdA,  359,  372 
StrongylinsB,  359 

StxoDjprloides  intestinalis,  343,  359,  390 
diagnosis,  392 
habitat,  391 
lanra,356 
life  history,  391 

mechanism  pf  transmission,  302 
pathogenesis,  392 
prophylaxis,  392 
treatment,  892 
tftereoralis,  390 
Strongylus  gibsoni,  360,  388 
gigas.  359 
paraaoxus,  442 
Subcutaneous  tissue,  nematodes  of,  436 
Suckmg-worms,  18 
Sugai^^plitting  ferments,  644 
Sulphur  grains  in  actinomycosis,  611 
Surra.  20,  121,  550 
Swellmg,  Calabar,  426,  432 
Sycosis,  tricophytic,  601 
Symbionts,  24 
Symbiosis,  24 
Synkaryon,  .56 
Syphilis,  101 

yaws  and,  differentiation,  106 
Symium  aluco,  185 
SyrphidflB,  525 

TABANIDiE,  471,  540 

classification,  542 

life  history,  640 

pathogenesis,  542 

prophylaxis,  542 
Tabanidis,  121 
Tabaninae,  542 
Tabanus,  542 

atratus,  543 

bovinus,  543 

ditseniatus,  543 

fasciatus,  543 

gratus,  543 

tergestinus,  128 
Tsenia  saginata,  30 
Tahaga,  124 
Tape- worm,  277 

beef,  306 


Tape-worm,  diMase,  prophylaxis,  203, 
295 
treatment,  293 
pork,  304 
TaiBonemidft,  492 
Telea  polyphemus,  509 
TdoBporidia,  55^  147,  149 
Tenia  af ricana,  323 
asexual  development  by  budding,  288 
bremneri,  323 
confusa,  324 
cucuibitum,  306 
development,  285 
echinococcuB,  228,  310 

uiulocularis,  311 
eggB(327 
homuus,  323 
hull  membrtme.  285 
hydati^^ena,  311 
pmlippina,  323 
saidnata,  229,  306,  673 
diagnosis,  309  . 
haUtat,3a7 
life  history,  307 
mechanism  of  infection,  307 
pathogenesis,  309 

?rophyla»s,  309 
*enia  solium  and,  differeatialbn, 
310 
treatment,  309 
solhim,  304,  673 
diagnosis.  305 
,      hatntat,304 
life  history,  304 

mechanism  of  tranamJMkm,  806 
morphology,  304 
pathogenesis,  305 
piophylaxiB,  305 

T.  saginata  and,  differentiation,  310 
treatment,  305 
Teniidffi,  296,  297,  326 
Tergum,  497 
Test,  complement-fixation,  661 

Noguchi's  butyric-acid,  on  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  679 
Tetramitus.  138 

mesniU.  138 
TetraphyllidflB,  296 
Tetrarhynchidffi,  296 
Texas  fever,  21,  490 
ThaUophyta,  577 
Thallus,  577.  579 
Thecamoebida,  64 
Theileria  parva,  489 
Therioplectes  boreaUs,  543 

micans,  543 
Thoma-Zeiss  hemocytometer,  654 
Thrush,  578.  592 
fungi  in  blood,  677 
treatment,  593 
Thymol  in  ankylostomiasis,  382 
in  ascariasis,  357 
in  tape-worm  disease,  294 
in  teniasis,  306 
in  trichiniasis.  406 
Thymotal  in  ankylostomiasis,  382 
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Tick-bite  fever,  489,  490 
Ticks,  481 
Tigre  mosquito,  539 
Tinea  barbae,  601 
capitis,  597,  600 

treatment,  597 
circinata,  600 
cruris,  602 
nigra,  620 
Tobacco,  mosaic  disease,  21 

filterable  virus,  222 
Tondante  peladoide,  600 
Toxascaris  canis,  361,  368,  444 

limbata,  444 
Trachoma  bodies,  217 
filterable  virus,  221 
Transitional  leukocytes,  651 
Transplantation  of  cultures,  649 
Trematoda,  232,  235,  244 
classification,  241 
cuticle,  236 
digestive  tract,  237 
eggs  of,  differentiation,  269 

search  for,  269 
erratic,  267 
excretory  system,  237 
habitat,  241 
historjr,  235 
infection  with,  diagnosis,  241 

prophylaxis,  241 

treatment,  241 
laboratory  diagnosis,  268 
life  history,  239 

mechanism  of  transmission,  240 
mode  of  fixation,  239 
morphology,  235 
muscular  system,  236 
nervous  system,  237 
of  intestine,  251 
of  liver,  244 
of  limgs,  256 
of  man,  244 
pathogenesis,  241 
reproductive  organs,  238 
search  for,  in  adult  stage,  270 

in  larval  stage,  270 
sexual  function,  238 
structure,  235 
Trematodes,  18,  232,  235,  244 
Treponema,  101 
cultures,  647 
pallidum,  101 

animal  inoculation,  103 

culture,  103 

differentiation,  103 

disco verv,  21 

habitat,  102 

life  history,  103 

mechanism  of  infection,  104,  106 

motility,  102 

pathogenesis,  104,  106 
pertenue,  104 

animal  inoculation,  104 

cultures,  105 

differential  characteristics,  105 

habitat,  104 


Treponema  pertenue,  immunity,  105 

life  history,  105 
TrombididflB,  492 
Tropical  splenomegaly,  519 
Trichinella  spiralis,  343.  361,  395 
artificial  cultures,  402 
cysts,  397 

encystment  of  embryo,  399 
habitat,  397 
history.  395 
life-cycle,  400 
life  history,  398 

mechanism  of  transmission,  403 
morphology,  396 
pathogeniesis,  403 
vitality  of  encysted  embryos,  401 
Trichinellid»,  361,  392 
Trichiniasis,  acute  indigestion  and,  dif- 
ferentiation, 404 
clinical  diagnosis,  404 
intestinal  intoxication  and,  differen- 
tiation, 404 
laboratory  diagnosis,  405 
nephritis  and,  differentiation,  405 
periods,  403 

prevention  by  meat  inspection,  406 
prophylaxis,  406 

rheumatism  and,  differentiation,  405 
symptoms,  403 
treatment,  406 

typhoid  fever  and,  differentiation,  405 
Trichiuris  trichiura,  361,  392 
habitat,  392 
life  history,  393 

mechanism  of  transmission,  394 
pathogenesis,  394 
Trichocephaliasis,  394 
diagnosis,  395 
prophylaxis,  395 
treatment,  395 
Trichocephalus  trichiura,  392 
Trichodectes  canis,  322 
Trichomonas  hominis,  137 
discovery,  19 
intestinalis,  137,  138 
pulmonalis,  138 
vaginalis,  137 
Trichophytic  svcosis,  601 
Trichophyton,  586,  597 

Achorion    schonleinii    and,    differen- 
tiation, 607 
animal  inoculation,  599 
cultures,  599 
dysmorphism,  599 
endo-ectothritic,  598 
endothritic,  598 
flavum,  601 

laboratory  diagnosis,  598 
mechanism  of  transmission,  599 
metagraphytes,  601 
morphology,  598 
sabouraudi,  598,  600 
tonsurans,  598,  600 
tropical,  598 
violaceum,  601 
Trichophytosis,  599 
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Trichosporon,  618 
beigefi,  618 
gu;anteum|  618 
TnehoBtrongyhis,  360 
iiuH^ilisrSeq.  388 
probolurus,  360.  388 
Yitrinus,  360,  388,  444 
Triebothedum,  616 

rofleum,  616 
IModontophonis  dimmutu8,1387 
Trutta  Yu^ans,  285  ^ 

Trypanophis.  127 

gmbbeni,  127 
Tiypanoplasma,  126 
abramidiSy  127 
mtestinalis,  126 
tnittn,  126 
vebtriculiy  126 
TrypanoTkyncladm,  296 
Ttypanosoinai  113 
annftmeiMe,  124 
avium,  126 
blanchardt,  126 
bntcei,  20,  112,  122,  552 
easalboui,  112,  124 
ebxistopherai,  126 
oonRolense,  124 
crioeti,  126 
croii.  20,  112.  118,  471,  510,  520 

eultures,  120 

cycle  in  invertebrate  boet,  121 
in  vertebrate  boat,  120 
,     babitat,  110 

bistory,  118 

life  bistpry,  120 

mechamsm  of  infection,  121 

lathogeneos,  121 
cuucis,  126 
cultures,  647 
damonise,  126 
dimorpha,  124 
duttoni,  125 
elephanti,  126 
equinmn,  122 
equiperdum,  21,  123 
evansi,  20,  121,  550 
gambiense,  112,  113,  551 

agglutination,  115 

animal  inoculation,  114 

cultures,  115 

discovery,  20 

habitat,  114 

history,  113 

immunity,  115 

life  history,  115 

mechanism  of  infection,  115 

pathogenesis,  116 
granulosum.  111 
gravi,  126 
hippicum,  124 
inopinatum.  111 
lewisi,  112,  124,  570,  575 
metacyclique.  111 
padd»,  126 
pecaudi,  124 
pithonis,  126 


TVypanoeoma,  ra]«,  126 
rbodedenM,  112, 116^  IS61 

animal  inocolatioii,  118 

babitat,  118 

bietory,  117 

life  bietory,  118 

mecbanism  of  infection,  118 

patbogeneeia,  118 
lotatoiium,  125 
floudanense,  124 
tboleri,  124  561 
UmlesDae,  124 
tuDocbi,  126 
ugandenae,  114 
venesuelenBe,  124 
noctue,  183 
TiypanosomeB,   patiiogenie.    of  lower 

animals,  121 
TrypanosomiaaiB,  618 

American,  20,  119l  121,  510,  620 
Trypanoeomid»,  106 
agf^tinatioiL  109 
ammal  inoculation,  108 
artificial  cultures,  109 
babitat,  108 
bistory^  106 
immunity,  108 
Hfe  bistory,  109 

mecbamsm  of  transmteion,  113 
morpbology,  107 
non-patbogenie.  118 
patbogenic,  113 
patbogenestt,  113 
stoie^ire.  10/ 
inizea  bouiHon 
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TiMtse-fly,  20,  114,  560 
disease  of  horses  and  cattle,  122 

Tsutsugamushi,  492 
Tuberculosis,  518 
sporotrichosis    and,    differentiation, 
618 
Turbellaria,  232 

Typhoid  fever,  trichiniasis  and,  differ- 
entiation, 405 
Typhus  fever,  514 

filterable  virus,  221 

UHA  disease,  17 
Ultramicroscope,  628 
Ultraraicroscopic  organisms,  217 

animal  inoculation,  219 

culture,  220 

history^  218 

immumty,  220 

morphology,  218 

pathogenesis,  220 

preparation  of  filtrate,  219 

structure,  218 
Uncinaria  ctenocephala,  385 
Uronema  caudatum,  211 
Ustilago  hypodytes,  588 

Varicose  lymphatic  glands,  420 
Vegetable  parasites,  577 
Vesicula  proligera,  288 
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Vincent's  angina,  100 

pale  mycetoma,  614 
Vinchuga,  520 
Virus,  filterable,  21,  213,  217,  220.    See 

also  Filterable  vims. 
Viscera,  endamebas  of,  75 
Vitality  of  parasites,  30 
von  Linstow's  theory  of  periodicity  of 

Microfilaria  bancrofti,  411 

Wahlkampfia,  64 

tropicalis,  75 
Wallaston's  camera  lucida,  626 
Warble  flies,  545 
Wassermann  reaction,  661 

acetone  insoluble  lipoid  for,  662 
alcoholic  extract  of  S3rphilitic  liver 

for,  661 
anti-erythroglobin  for,  666 
antigens,  661 

titration,  668 
cerebrospinal  fluid  for,  679 
cholesterinized    alcoholic    extract 

for,  662 
complement  for,  665 
hemolysis  in,  666 
hemolytic  amboceptors  for,  662 

sheep  amboceptors  for,  666 
Laird's  method,  671 
mode  of  operation,  670 
modifications,  661 
patient's  serum  for,  665 
properties  of  complement  for,  667 
reading  of  results,  671 
reagents  for,  661 
sheep  erythrocytes  for,  662 

erythroglobin  for,  6o6 


Wassermann  reaction,  technic,  669 
titration  of  hemolytic  amboceptor 
for,  667,  668 
Water,  heart,  489 
Watsonius  watsoni,  254 
Weil's  disease,  100 
Whip-worm^  392 
Widal  reaction,  659 
Williams   and   Lowden's   method    for 

Neurorrhyctes  hydrophobic,  214 
Worms,  dissection,  623 

flat,  276 

guinea-,  342,  436 

hook-,  342 

horse-hair,  339 

pin-,  368 

screw-,  557 

seat-,  368 

tape-,  277 

whip-,  392 
Wright's  stain,  636 

Xenopstlla,  572 

cheopis,  318;  471.  572 
JT-ray  diagnosis  9f  hydatid  cysts,  313 

Yaws,  21,  104 

forest.  135 

syphius  and,  differentiation,  106 
Yellow  fever,  539 
virus  of,  220 

Zenker's  fluid,  638 
Zodparasite,  26 
Zodsporangium,  582 
Zodspores.  582,  583 
Zygote,  56 
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